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THE  MODERN  SOCIETY  PLAY. 

T  may  be  hoped  that  the  intelligent  foreigner  will  not 
take  the  correspondence  in  The  Times  about  the 
“Modern  Society  Play”  as  a  decisive  criterion  of 
English  taste  and  knowledge.  There  is  no  subject  of 
public  controversy  on  which  more  ignorance  and 
irrelevance  can  be  displayed  in  a  given  space.  The 
subject  of  the  nude  in  art  is  a  strong  competitor,  as 
we  know  by  experience  of  certain  municipal  wiseacres 
at  Glasg’ow,  who  declared  Sir  Frederic  Leighton’s  “Psyche”  to 
be  a  demoralising  exhibition  in  a  shop-window.  But  if  you 
want  to  open  the  sluices  of  absurdity,  start  the  topic  of  the 
“  unwholesome  drama.”  We  have  culled  from  the  letters  in 
The  Times  a  set  of  propositions  which  may  be  warranted  to  make 
the  judicious"  grieve,  though,  to  judge  from  the  scantiness  of  their 
contributions,  they  seem  to  have  successfully  resisted  the  temp¬ 
tations  to  mingle  boldly  in  the  fray.  First  we  learn  that  to 
present  on  the  stage  any  picture  of  vice,  that  is  to  say,  of  sexual 
vice — for  in  the  opinion  of  many  oracles  there  appears  to  be  no 
other — is  to  invite  sympathy  and  even  imitation.  One  gentleman 
wants  to  limit  the  themes  of  the  drama  to  “  deep  hate,  revenge, 
jealousy,”  and  other  passions  of  a  morally  refreshing  kind.  But 
the  hatred,  jealousy,  and  revenge  must  have  nothing  to  do  with 
sex;  so  any  actor  who  plays  Othello  or  Hamlet  must  not  count 
on  the  favour  of  this  moralist  for  such  an  unwholesome  enterprise. 
Next  we  gather  that  the  true  function  of  the  stage  is  to  introduce 
us  to  people  who  are  absolutely  virtuous,  and  whose  noble 
lives,  unmixed  with  baser  metal,  will  set  a  lofty  example  to 
the  pit.  A  lady  is  convinced  that  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  sexual  immorality  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all  plays  and 
novelS“even  though  “  repentance  and  retribution  ”  may  follow 
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the  sin— because  the  “  mere  thought  and  knowledge  of  it  sullies 
the  pure  and  innocent  mind  and  heart,”  No  doubt  this  excellent 
woman  in  her  own  circle  borrows  a  hint  from  the  Russian 
censorship,  and  blackens  out  of  the  family  Bible  the  story  of 
David  and  Bathsheba.  Then  we  have  the  superior  person  who 
wants  “  rest  and  recreation  ”  for  his  “  mind  ”  in  the  theatre,  and 
indignantly  complains  that  he  is  expected  by  actors  to  learn, 
moral  lessons  from  their  “  mouthing  ”  and  “  mumming.”  He 
has  evidently  the  intellectual  bent  of  another  correspondent, 
who  says:  “  thinking  ”  men  already  know  everything  about  life 
that  the  drama  can  tell  them,  and  therefore  seek  their  “  rest  and 
recreation  ”  in  a  “  healthy  burlesque,”  or  in  a  music  hall.  A 
third  authority  of  the  same  calibre  regards  the  theatre  as  a  place 
where  the  “  unthinking  ”  are  led  astray.  A  fourth  is  certain  that 
the  “  Modern  Society  Play  ”  would  be  unheard  of  if  the  actor- 
manager  had  not  sold  himself  to  Mammon.  And  a  fifth  gravely 
assures  us  that  in  the  drama  no  subject  should  be  mentioned 
which  we  would  not  discuss  at  a  dinner-table,  As  a  compre¬ 
hensive  ban  on  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  highest  dramatic 
literature,  this  dictum  may  be  said  to  take  the  palm. 

Perhaps  the  best  comment  on  these  vagaries  is  furnished  by  a 
sentence  in  the  one  really  excellent  letter  which  this  controversy 
has  produced.  “We  are  too  apt  to  think  and  feel  by  rule  of 
thumb,  to  imagine  that  with  our  own  little  store  of  moral  maxims 
we  can  put  a  girdle  round  the  whole  sphere  of  human  character.” 
This  is  the  cardinal  blunder  of  the  worthy  people  who  have  un¬ 
bosomed  their  alarms  in  the  letters  in  question.  They  cannot 
understand  that  the  business  of  a  dramatist  is  not  to  see  eye  to 
eye  with  them  in  his  outlook  on  life.  If  he  takes  a  larger  view 
than  theirs,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  in  league  with  a  manager 
to  corrupt  the  community.  If  he  has  an  experience  which  out¬ 
weighs  their  moral  maxims,  that  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
demanding  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  head,  because  that  official 
has  sanctioned  the  production  of  a  piece  at  vaiiance  with 
their  whole  duty  of  man.  We  should  come  to  a  pretty  pass, 
indeed  were  these  uneducated  criticisms  taken  as  a  mandate 
of  public  opinion,  based  on  the  judgment  of  a  citizen  whO' 
escapes  from  excess  of  thought  to  the  music  hall,  or  who  supplies 
the  playwright  with  a  list  of  sins  suitable  for  decorous  treatment- 
This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  the  dramatist  is  always  a 
philosophical  observer,  or  that  his  work  is  invariably  an  artistic 
representation  of  life  and  character.  But  here  we  are  in  the 
true  region  of  critical  enquiry,  from  which  the  jeremiads  in  The 
Times  are  hopelessly  remote.  It  often  happens  that  a  play,  in 
its  motive  and  development,  bears  no  manner  of  resemblance  to 
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any  phase  of  human  nature  with  which  anybody  is  acquainted. 
If  it  makes  any  claim  to  such  resemblance,  it  is,  in  an  artistic 
sense,  a  bad  play.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  those 
qualities  of  fairy  tale  which  appeal  supremely  to  Mr.  Traill  (with 
whom  we  shall  have  a  word  presently)  ;  it  may  be  pleasantly 
romantic,  full  of  the  thrills  and  surprises  which  we  relish  none 
the  less  in  the  theatre  because  they  are  quite  out  of  range  of 
actual  experience.  Hitherto  the  modern  English  drama  has 
relied  somewhat  too  exclusively  on  sensations  of  this  kind,  but 
latterly  we  have  witnessed  a  movement  towards  a  more  serious 
portraiture  of  contemporary  society.  In  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray  a  delicate  problem  was  handled  with  such  knowledge  and 
dramatic  skill  that  the  sheer  power  of  the  play  silenced  outcry. 
Nobody  argued,  however,  from  Mr.  Pinero’s  success  that  our 
dramatists  ought  to  write  nothing  but  tragedy,  and  the  tragedy 
of  women  like  Paula.  Certainly  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  did 
not  take  this  line  in  The  Masqueraders,  a  piece  of  full-blooded 
romance,  a  climax  of  theatrical  artifice,  absolutely  foreign  to  the 
realistic  method.  But  it  is  against  John-a-D reams  that  the 
forces  of  reaction  have  been  rallied — a  motley  array  of  prejudice 
and  inconsequence,  spurred  to  the  breach  by  the  inevitable  “  old 
journalist,”  and  by  the  ancient  playgoer  with  his  eternal  anecdote 
of  some  actor  who  deplored  the  shocking  tendencies  of  the  age. 
We  may  admit  that  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers’s  play  is  not  a 
masterpiece.  Its  psychological  interest  is  not  profound,  and  it 
is  injured  at  the  critical  moment  by  a  poor  old  Adelphi  device. 
But  there  are  happy  ideas,  and  one  or  two  admirable  scenes.  It 
is  perfectly  legitimate  to  portray  a  woman  like  Kate  Cloud,  with 
an  early  sin  for  which  she  has  atoned,  and  which,  with  a  genuine 
sense  of  honour,  she  confesses  to  the  father  of  the  man  who 
wants  to  marry  her.  We  should  like  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  old  clergymen  who  would  receive  that  confession  with  the 
fine  Christian  spirit  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wynn.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  characterisation  is  crude.  We  do  not  see  in  the  woman,  whose 
sin  had  an  element  of  self-sacrifice,  the  influence  of  that  or  any 
other  experience.  Paula  was  alive  ;  Kate,  her  antithesis,  has  no 
more  substance  than  a  figure  of  speech.  Till  she  makes  her 
confession  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  her  existence,  and  when  she 
has  made  it  she  relapses  into  shadow.  Dramatically,  this  is 
weak.  Weaker  still  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Tree’s  opium  habit, 
so  obviously  dictated  by  the  unhappy  exigencies  of  the  third  act, 
in  which  Mr.  Tree  is  drugged  by  Mr.  Cartwright.  On  these 
grounds  John-a-Dreams  is  vulnerable  to  criticism ;  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  outbreak  of  moral  indignation — with  this 
uprising  of  our  hearths  and  homes,  clamouring  for  the  total 
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destruction  of  the  “  Modern  Society  Play.”  To  say  that  Kate 
Cloud’s  story  is  an  outrage  on  the  modest  ear  of  the  public  is 
about  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  the  spectacle  of 
Mr.  Tree  writing  rhymes  under  the  influence  of  opium  must 
drive  young  men  and  women  to  drugs  and  doggerel. 

But  then  comes  Mr.  Traill  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  with  the 
objection  that  all  plays  in  which  anything  disagreeable  happens, 
in  which  skeletons  escape  from  their  closets  and  work  havoc  all 
tragedies  in  short — are  just  as  unreal  as  the  old  fairy  tale,  because 
in  actual  life  skeletons  are  kept  under  lock  and  key,  social 
intercourse  is  a  humdrum  routine,  and  events  do  not  shape  them¬ 
selves  in  the  dramatic  sequence  necessary  to  the  playwright’s  craft. 
We  should  have  expected  so  shrewd  an  observer  to  notice  that 
the  evidence  of  tragic  issues  in  ordinary  life  is  rather  voluminous. 
The  skeleton,  as  anyone  may  see  by  looking  into  his  daily 
paper,  has,  in  quite  a  multitude  of  cases,  left  the  closet  for  the 
housetop.  Her  Majesty’s  judges  spend  a  considerable  part  of 
their  time  in  examining  the  skeletons  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Traill,  are  rarely  at  large.  Ill  deeds,  and  the  consequences  of  ill 
deeds,  make  up  the  drama  of  many  lives — often  a  drama  more 
fertile  of  improbable  incident  than  any  devised  by  the  wit  of 
the  dramatic  craftsman.  Let  experience  in  life  or  in  art  touch 
the  darker  aspects  of  humanity,  and  how  is  the  skeleton  to 
be  held  at  bay?  Then  Mr.  Traill  says  that  the  majority  of 
playgoers  do  not  want  the  skeleton.  This  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  he  and  they  do  not  care  for  tragedy  ;  but  why 
is  the  playwright  to  be  debarred  from  this  branch  of  his  art 
because  it  does  not  please  Mr.  Traill  ?  Drama  which  does 
indeed  mirror  our  motives  and  actions  is  a  rare  and  difficult 
achievement,  from  which  no  artist  ought  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
bold  assertion  that  we  have  had  enough  of  it,  or  that  skeletons 
do  not  take  the  air  in  public,  or  that,  if  they  do,  it  is  most 
immoral  to  bring  them  on  the  stage.  That  sort  of  criticism, 
were  it  carried  on  with  much  success,  would  cramp  and 
eventually  ruin  any  art  that  aims  at  truth.  To  people  who  are 
afraid  that  the  stage  will  be  given  up  to  morbid  studies  of  the 
seamy  side  of  life,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  such  an  extreme 
has  no  warrant  in  the  popular  taste.  The  tendency  to  imitate 
any  striking  success  and  imitate  it  badly  is  always  limited  by 
the  public  dislike  of  monotony. 
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MISS  VIOLET  VANBKUOH. 

¥T  was  in  a  very  small  way  that  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh,  who  is 
*  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Prebendary  Barnes,  sometime 
rector  of  Heavitree,  in  Devonshire,  and  who  last  month  became 
Mrs.  Arthur  Bourchier,  began  her  career  on  the  stage.  In  1886 
she  walked  on  at  Toole’s  Theatre  in  a  burlesque  with  the  idea  of 
gaining  a  little  experience  of  the  boards  and  the  footlights. 
London  playgoers  first  remember  her  as  Lady  Anne  in  The  Butler , 
but  before  she  undertook  so  large  a  part  as  that  she  had  been 
for  some  time  with  Miss  Thorne  at  Margate.  In  fact,  her  en¬ 
gagement  to  appear  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merivale’s  play  was  due  to 
her  winning  golden  opinions  during  her  stay  there — opinions 
which  found  their  way  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Toole,  and  which  have 
never  been  repented  of  by  those  who  formed  them.  After 
eighteen  months  with  the  King  William-street  company.  Miss 
Vanbrugh  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal.  Upon  the  two  years 
which  she  spent  in  America  with  them  she  looks  back  with 
feelings  of  keen  pleasure  and  gratitude.  For  she  not  only  “  had 
a  good  time,”  but  she  learnt  so  much  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 
Kendal,  and  made  such  strides  in  her  profession,  that  she  came 
back  from  the  States,  whither  she  had  gone  as  little  more  than  a 
novice,  an  actress  capable  of  important  work.  Her  capability 
was  soon  put  to  the  test,  and  to  a  severe  test,  for  she  was  engaged 
by  Mr.  Irving  to  understudy  Miss  Ellen  Terry — in  whom  she 
had  found  a  kind  friend  at  the  outset  of  her  career — and  to  play 
Anne  Boleyn  in  Henry  VIII.  If  it  was  found  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  changeful  monarch  could  ever  desert  so  charming  a  wife 
as  Katherine  appeared  to  be  when  played  by  Miss  Terry,  yet  the 
presence  of  Miss  Vanbrugh  in  the  cast  went  far  towards  redressing 
the  disturbed  balance.  During  the  run  of  Lear  Miss  Terry  was 
never  out  of  the  bill,  so  her  understudy  had  no  chance  of  appearing 
as  Cordelia ;  but  she  played  Kosamund  in  Becket  on  several 
occasions.  Miss  Vanbrugh’s  next  engagement  was  with  Mr. 
Daly.  Besides  being  the  Lady  Sneerwell  in  his  production  of 
The  School  for  Scandal,  when  her  future  husband  played  Charles 
Surface,  and  Olivia  in  Twelfth  Night,  she  acted  also  as  understudy 
to  Miss  Ada  Kehan  in  all  her  parts.  In  the  play  last  named 
Miss  Vanbrugh  achieved  remarkable  success.  The  charm  and 
tenderness,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  her  Olivia,  are  not  likely  to 
be  soon  forgotten.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she 
played  the  character  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  text. 
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THE  MODEEN  SOCIETY  PLAY. 

By  Clement  Scott. 

IN  my  humble  opinion,  the  whole  discussion  concerning  the 
“  Modern  Society  Play”  in  its  relation  to  morals,  to  art,  to 
social  observance,  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  stage,  present 
and  prospective,  was  so  admirably,  judiciously,  and  convincingly 
summed  up  in  a  recent  leading  article  in  The  Times,  closing  the 
controversy,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  said.  Those  who  love 
the  stage  and  are  sensitively  jealous  of  any  interference  with  its 
welfare  should  study  that  admirably  judicial  summary,  which 
should  harmonize  conflicting  opinion,  tone  down  the  almost 
insolent  extravagance  and  cock-sureness  of  the  new  and 
thoughtless  school,  and  remind  the  disinterested  spectator  of  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  conflict. 

But  though,  as  I  say,  the  case  has  been  argued  “  pro  ”  and 
“  con  ”  by  eloquent  advocates,  and  summed  up  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  The  Times  leader,  I  may  still  be  allowed  to  join  issue 
with  the  upholders  of  the  absolutely  monstrous  theory  that 
because  a  play  is  temporarily  successful  therefore  it  is  artistic, 
that  therefore  it  is  in  good  taste,  that  therefore  it  is  a  credit  to 
the  stage,  and  that  therefore  “  the  public  ”  has  pronounced  in  its 
favour.  The  public,  I  maintain,  is  not  a  crowd  of  sensational 
sight-seers.  The  public  is  not  the  mere  hundreds  or  thousands, 
or  tens  of  thousands  if  you  like,  that  rushes  off  licking  its  lips  to 
see  what  has  been  placarded  as  an  immoral  play  and  finds  a 
desperately  dull  one. 

The  public  is  not  the  empty-headed  careless  crowd  that  is 
bitten  by  a  boom  in  a  daily  newspaper.  It  is  maintained  by 
learned  advocates  and  critics  that  because  the  Haymarket  play 
John-a-Dreams  has  been  cleverly  boomed  as  an  immoral  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  work,  that  because  it  has  drawn  the  largest  houses  ever 
known  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  that  because  crowds  of 
frivolous  women  and  callow  school-girls  have  flocked  like  birds  of 
prey  to  any  subject  that  was  reported  to  be  high  or  tainted,  that 
therefore  it  must  be  a  work  of  art  and  the  very  thing  that  the 
public  demands.  It  is  surprising  to  me  to  find  Mr.  Hall  Caine — 
the  splendid  author  of  The  Manxman,  which  might  have  been 
the  noblest  of  modern  plays — in  the  same  camp  with  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  beings  who  say  that  the  early  success  of  a  play  decides 
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for  ever  its  artistic  or  moral  value.  It  decides  in  this  case  only 
the  commercial  value  of  a  successful  advertisement. 

Exactly  the  same  boom  arose  years  ago  about  the  Pink 
Dominos  at  the  Criterion .  It  was  savagely  criticized  and  discussed 
as  a  distasteful,  vulgar,  and  discreditable  work.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  The  immoral  boom  about  the  Pmk  Dominos  drew” 
all  London  to  see  it.  Would  Mr.  Hall  Caine  contend  that  the 
Pink  Dominos  was  a  creditable  stage  subject,  an  artistic  stage 
subject,  a  subject  to  be  critically  encouraged?  Would  he  assert 
that  the  public  voice  demanded  the  Pink  Dominos  or  any  other 
repetition  of  it  ?  And  yet  I  hear  Mr.  Hall  Caine  saying,  “  If 
there  is  any  moral  responsibility  of  subject  in  drama,  it  rests  first 
of  all  with  the  audience,  not  with  the  dramatist  or  the  actor. 
But  I  would  go  a  step  further,  and  say,  not  only  does  the  success 
of  a  subject  on  the  stage  show  that  it  is  proper  to  present  it,  but 
that  the  moment  a  subject  gets  out  of  proportion  it  begins  to  fail. 

Push  this  subject  to  the  verge  of  extravagance,  and  where  are 
we  landed  ?  If  some  commercial  speculator  opens  a  discreditable 
exhibition,  say,  of  models  or  pictures  in  a  public  thoroughfare, 
and  thousands  pay  their  sixpences  or  shillings  to  see  it,  is  it, 
therefore,  “  proper  to  present  it  ?  ”  Was  Dr.  Kahn’s  museum, 
that  once  stood  at  the  end  of  Eegent  Street,  and  posed  as 
scientific,  but  was  in  reality  indecent,  an  institution  to  be 
patronised  because  the  public,  such  as  it  was,  made  the  museum 
a  paying  concern,  and  it  was  admirably  advertised  ?  Is  every 
“pill  and  potion”  to  be  considered  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to 
mankind  because  it  has  received  the  advantage  of  bold  advertise¬ 
ment  ?  Surely  this  argument  that  art  and  morals  depend  upon 
boom  cannot  seriously  be  maintained  ?  Why,  the  other  day  they 
were  discussing  the  authorship  of  the  “X.  Y.  Z.”  letter  in  The 
Times.  I  heard  a  cynical  brother-manager  observe  :  “  There  can 
be  only  one  man  who  could  have  written  it !  ”  “  Who  was 
that  ?  ”  “  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree ;  he  is  clever  enough  to  start 
the  discussion  in  order  to  answer  himself  and  carry  it  on  to 
completion.” 

But  I  would  ask  the  cock-sure  generation,  the  new  young  men, 
the  new  young  women,  and  the  new  young  critics,  who  talk  about 
the  “  empty  frivolities  of  the  sixties  and  seventies,”  who  are 
foolishly  irreverent  enough  to  talk  of  the  “  insulting  puerilities  of 
Byron ’’and  the  “  trite  obviousness  of  Albery  and  Robertson” 
(one  of  whom  wrote  the  Two  Boses  and  the  other  Caste),  of  the 
“sickly  sentimentality  ”  of  School  and  the  “  hideous  vulgarity  ” 
of  Our  Boys,  whether  such  a  play  as  JoJm-a-Dreams,  in  matter  of 
art  or  taste,  will  ever  be  mentioned  in  the  same  age  with  any  one 
of  these  plays,  or  be  quoted  with  the  joy  and  the  admiration  and 
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the  love  that  they  have  inspired.  Is  it  not  possible,  I  ask,  to 
admire  the  versatility  of  a  Beerbohm  Tree  without  insulting  the 
dead  bodies  of  a  Montague,  a  Frederic  Younge,  a  David  James, 
or  a  George  Honey  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  encourage  a  Pinero  or 
a  Haddon  Chambers  without  ghoulishly  digging  up  the  remains 
of  a  Byron,  an  ^.Ibery,  or  a  Robertson  ?  These  men,  these  gifted 
and  earnest  men,  pleased  the  public  for  whom  they  wrote  ;  they 
delighted  the  audiences  who  recognised  their  abilities.  For  God’s 
sake  let  us  let  them  alone,  and  don’t  throw  mud  at  their 
memories  ! 

No  sane  or  sensible  man,  with  any  critical  faculty  or 
experience  whatever,  calls  John-a-Br earns  an  immoral  play. 
There  is  nothing  immoral  in  it.  It  panders  unnecessarily  to  a 
diseased  taste  ;  it  is  obviously  inartistic,  and  it  is  confessedly 
successful.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  was  needless  in  this 
instance  to  drag  in  the  woman  with  the  past  at  all.  The  play 
would  have  been  far  more  successful  without  her.  The  fight  of 
these  two  particular  men  would  have  been  far  more  interesting 
over  a  pure  than  an  impure  woman.  Thus  her  introduction  was 
both  uncalled  for  and  inartistic,  doubly  inartistic  in  that  she  tells 
this  tedious  downfall  story  twice  over.  But  we  all  know  why 
Kate  Cloud  was  made  a  fallen  woman  and  the  daughter  of  a  fallen 
woman.  Because  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  was  destined  to  play 
her  ;  because  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  had  made  a  brilliant  success 
in  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  and  because  the  commercial 
manager  successfully  assumed  that  the  public  would  be  glad  to 
see  another  picture  of  a  woman  with  a  nasty  past  from  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell.  But  what  in  the  world  has  this  to  do  with 
art  ?  It  has  much  more  to  do  with  commerce  and  curiosity.  I 
shall  think  that  this  particular  play  is  to  be  discussed  or  recognised 
as  a  work  of  art  only  when  it  is  revived  successfully.  To  me  it  is 
merely  a  very  dull  play  ;  and  though  I  grant  its  commercial 
success,  I  have  not  heard  one  human  being  pronounce  it  either 
an  artistic  or  particularly  well-acted  play.  How  long  it  will 
outlive  its  boom  is  what  I  want  to  know,  and  how  Ipng  thsse 
wretched,  inconvenient  subjects  will  survive  their  present  well- 
advertised  curiosity  is  what  I  am  interested  to  discover  in  the 
immediate  future. 

But  why  mention  John-a-Dreams,  with  its  forced  motive  and 
tedious  disquisition,  in  the  same  breath  with  the  splendid  Manx¬ 
man  or  the  human  Masqiieraders  ?  Mr.  Hall  Caine  does  himself 
a  grave  injustice  by  offering  to  row  an  oar  in  that  galley.  The 
subjects  that  he  treats  are  noble,  grand,  dramatic,  inspiring, 
human.  They  beat  with  human  blood  and  flash  with  fire.  But 
what  have  they  in  common  with  a  play  in  which  the  human 
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heart  is  not  once  revealed  ?  And  it  is  a  grave  injustice  to  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  also  to  place  the  delightful  Dulcie  Larondie 
in  the  turgid  category  of  the  modern  stage-fallen  woman,  since 
she  is  pure  from  start  to  finish.  Surely  it  is  cruel  to  connect  the 
author  of  that  exquisite  last  act  of  the  Masqueraders,  full  of  love 
and  knowledge  of  women  and  teeming  with  humanity,  with  the 
rank  stuff  that  is  poisoning  the  poor  public  cattle  who  are 
browsing  on  the  free  and  breezy  common-land  of  the  drama. 

Have  you  not  read  a  remark  in  one  of  Balzac’s  most  famous 
essays  to  this  effect  ?  “  History  does  not,  like  the  novel,  hold  up 
the  law  of  the  higher  ideal.  History  is,  or  should  be,  the  world 
as  it  has  been  ;  the  novel — to  use  the  saying  of  Madame  Neckor, 
one  of  the  remarkable  minds  of  the  last  century — should  paint  a 
possible  better  world."  That  is  what  we  want  the  artistic  drama 
to  do,  to  paint  not  a  worse  world  than  the  one  we  inherit,  but  a 
“possible  better  world.”  This,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
sneerers  and  the  scoffers,  is  what  the  best  and  greatest  dramatists 
have  ever  done,  from  Shakspere  to  Goethe,  yes,  down  to  the 
despised  days  of  an  Albery,  a  Eobertson,  a  Wills,  a  Merivale,  or  a 
Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  is  a  veritable  Laodicean.  He  can  blow 
hot  and  cold  with  the  best  of  them.  Yesterday  he  was  ridiculing 
and  scornfully  dispraising  the  “  blear-eyed  majority.”  To-day 
he  is  apparently  justifying  the  artistic  use  and  public  benefit  of 
the  Modern  Society  Play  on  the  strength  of  this  very  majority, 
no  longer  blear-eyed  so  long  as  it  has  vision  keen  enough  to  walk 
straight  to  the  Haymarket  box-office.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe 
Mr.  Tree’s  boasted  majority  in  favour  of  the  distasteful  drama  is- 
in  reality  a  very  small  and  insignificant  minority  indeed  of 
honest  playgoers,  who  support,  assist,  and  encourage  the  drama 
to  health,  beauty,  and  ennobling  sentiment.  Whether  he  is  wise 
in  the  interests  of  art,  in  his  ambition  for  the  welfare  of  the  stage 
of  which  he  is  so  eminent  a  professor,  in  his  duty  and  loyalty  to 
his  fellow  actors,  artists  and  students,  to  encourage  this  dis¬ 
cussion  and  to  take  such  a  leading  part  in  it,  is  a  far  more 
serious  question.  The  best  artists  and  the  greatest  actors  live  in 
a  little  false  paradise  of  their  own  creation.  They  refuse  to  look 
beyond  the  walls  of  it.  They  are  bound  and  gagged  by  their 
own  courtiers.  They  are  slaves  of  mere  sycophancy. 

The  best  friends  of  such  an  artist,  one  capable  of  so  much 
good  influence,  would  say,  “  Go  out  beyond  the  fortress  of  your 
own  little  insignificant  citadel  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
Decide  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  art  you  are  supposed 
to  love  on  evidence  superior  to  that  of  the  box-office  sheet  after 
a  successful  boom.  Treat  the  matter  honestly  and  seriously. 
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Don’t  ridicule,  vilify,  and  charge  with  unworthy  motives  and 
unclean  hands  your  best  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  Lowther  Arcade 
epigram.  Eestrain  this  unfortunate  impetuosity  for  smartness  that 
flashes  into  folly  with  an  intemperate  letter,  and  brings  an  after¬ 
birth  of  unpopularity.  Believe  that  a  public  is  not  created  by 
encouraging  the  wasting  fever  of  curiosity,  and  abjuring  that 
diplomacy,  tact,  and  earnestness  in  which  your  most  admired 
fellow-managers  are  so  conspicuously  great.  Reflect  that  the 
names  in  managerial  policy  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
or  indeed  at  any  time,  were  not  made  by  boom  or  bounce,  but  by 
taste  and  tact !  There  is  a  public,  a  great  public,  an  honest 
public,  a  playgoing  and  play-loving  public,  that  deplores  this 
consistent  and  obstinate  preference  for  the  base  instead  of  the 
beautiful  in  art.  Go  to  average  human  nature  for  your  subjects, 
not  to  the  experience  of  the  specialist  in  moral  disease.  There 
are  lepers  in  every  form  of  society ;  there  must  be  lepers  in  all 
society,  of  whatever  material  composed.  But,  thank  God  !  they 
are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  Go  out  from  the  moral  leper 
house,  and  hospital  and  society  dissecting-room,  reeking  with 
the  smell  of  dissolution,  and  tell  us  something  of  the  cleanliness 
that  is  next  to  Godliness  ;  something  of  the  trials  and  struggles 
of  the  just,  the  sorely-tried,  the  tempted,  and  the  pure.  Get 
away  from  the  nauseous  atmosphere  of  social  hypocrisy  and 
canonized  sin.  Be  persuaded  that  the  average  man  does  not 
battle  with  his  fellow  man  for  the  body  of  a  wanton,  however 
repentant,  and  however  much  reformed.  Men  don’t  do  such 
things.  It  is  not  human;  it  is  not  natural  ;  it  is  not  artistic  to 
shriek  to  the  contrary.  Let  the  good  women  who  are  tempted 
and  resist  have  a  chance  of  some  stage  canonization  also.  Let 
the  men  who  are  tempted  also,  and  spare  women,  for  the  love 
they  bear  to  noble  and  unselfish  womanhood,  have  some  place  in 
the  temple  of  your  modern  art !  In  a  word,  this  drama  of  ours, 
this  drama  that  we  love,  this  drama  that  may  give  such  hope, 
such  joy,  and  such  ennobling  ambition  to  the  best  natures  of 
man  and  woman  alike ;  this  drama,  that  may  encourage  so  much 
discontent,  but  may  also  touch  the  fountain  of  so  many  tears, 
should  paint  not  a  baser,  or  a  coarser,  or  a  more  hopeless,  or 
more  despairing  world  than  the  one  in  which  we  live — but  a 
possible  better  world." 

TOUCHING  THE  LORD  CHAMBERLAIN. 

By  Charles  Dickens. 

IT  is  not  very  often  that  all  the  theatrical  managers  in  London 
are  found  to  be  of  absolutely  one  mind  about  anything,  and 
the  unanimity  with  which  they  have  recently  avowed  their  desire 
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to  be  regulated  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  rather  than  by  the 
London  County  Council  comes  upon  us  with  a  mild  shock  of 
surprise.  W^ith  the  fear  of  that  terrible  Licensing  Committee  in 
Spring  Gardens  before  their  eyes,  they  cling  to  the  officials  of 
St.  James’s  Palace  with  a  tenacious  affection  which  is  almost 
touching.  Indeed,  their  professions  of  attachment  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  are  so  vehement  as  almost  to  lead  one  to  believe 
that  in  him  is  to  be  found  that  almost  fabulous  creature,  a 
Government  official  who  conducts  his  department  in  an 
absolutely  irreproachable  manner,  and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction 
of  those  who  have  to  submit  to  his  sway.  Certainly  it  says 
much  for  the  tact  and  discretion  with  which  the  duties  of  the 
office  have  of  late  years  been  administered  that  such  a  feeling- 
should  prevail,  and  it  is  significant — seeing  how  ready  the 
theatrical  world  is  to  publish,  and  to  dwell  lovingly  upon,  its 
grievances — that  very  little  is  ever  heard  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
or  his  rules  and  regulations,  unless  some  such  event  as  the 
crusade  against  the  Empire  promenade  calls  the  attention  of  a 
forgetful  public  to  his  continued  existence. 

That  it  was  not  always  so— in  fact,  that  this  agreeable  state  of 
things  is  of  quite  recent  growth — is  shown  in  many  chapters  of 
the  history  of  the  English  drama.  Almost  from  that  first  Royal 
recognition  of  the  stage  which  was  given  when  Henry  VIII. 
appointed  Sir  Thomas  Carwarden  to  be  his  Master  of  the 
Revels,  there  was  bad  blood  between  the  players  and  their 
supervisors.  Questions  of  religion  and  of  politics  were  never 
wanting  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  harsh  and  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  the  marvel  really  is 
that  the  infant  drama  ever  survived  the  unnatural  swaddling 
clothes  with  which  fussy  and  timid  legislation  was  always  ready 
to  cramp  and  distort  its  tender  frame.  So  sound  a  constitution 
and  such  vitality  might,  one  would  think,  even  defy  the  County 
Council  itself. 

Erom  the  very  first  the  authorities  were  the  declared  enemies 
of  the  actor.  More  than  once  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Privy  Council  absolutelv  prohibited  dramatic  representations  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  Queen  Mary’s  time  a  few  miracle  plays,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  had  to  do  duty  for  the 
national  theatre.  It  was  in  the  spacious  times  of  Elizabeth  that 
the  stage  first  assumed  any  real  place  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
but  even  then  the  position  of  the  player  was  but  a  humble  one, 
and  his  subjection  to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  or  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  was  complete.  On 
the  havoc  which  the  Puritans  made  of  the  stage  snd  its  pro¬ 
fessors,  or  the  almost  irreparable  mischief  a  mischief  from 
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which  we  have  hardly  yet  recovered — which  was  done  in  those 
dreary  days,  and  in  the  subsequent  orgies  of  the  Restoration,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  It  is  enough  that  the  absolute  siaveiy 
of  the  one  period  and  the  unbridled  license  of  the  other  almost 
destroyed  all  the  good  which  had  been  done  in  the  Elizabethan 
era,  and  left  the  player  in  an  even  worse  position,  artistically  and 
socially,  than  he  had  been  before.  In  Charles  II.  s  reign  the 
interference  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  mainly  based  on 
political  grounds,  and  was  but  rarely  provoked  by  the  wildest 
obscenities.  Plays  were  permitted  to  be  performed  so  gross  and 
disgraceful  that  even  the  strong-minded  ladies  of  that  period  felt 
it  necessary  to  pay  some  sort  of  homage  to  the  proprieties  by 
wearing  masks  when  they  visited  the  theatre — as,  indeed,  they 
did  some  years  later ;  but  anything  that  could  by  any  possibility 
be  distorted  into  an  expression  of  sympathy  with  Republican 
principles  was  sternly  and  rigorously  suppressed.  Not  for  the 
last  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  requirements  of  party 
took  precedence  of  the  claims  of  morality  and  public  decency. 

For  many  years  this  vicious  state  of  things  continued,  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  seems  to  have  troubled  himself  little  about 
such  matters  as  the  outrageous  prevalence  of  immorality  and 
profanity  in  the  drama  of  the  day,  until,  in  1697,  the  plain 
speaking  and  righteous  indignation  of  Jeremy  Collier’s  View  of 
the  Stage  aroused  the  official  mind  from  its  apathy  and  lethargy 
into  a  fretful  and  feverish  activity.  Measures  were  taken  against 
the  theatres  which  were  absolutely  unjustifiable  on  any  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  officialism,  once  awakened, 
became  more  unreasonable,  more  tyrannical  than  ever.  AVhat 
sort  of  view  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (at  that  time  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle)  took  of  his  rights  and  duties  may  be  gathered  from 
a  sentence  in  Steele’s  complaint  to  the  public  after  the  arbitrary 
closing  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1720.  Steele  was  one  of  the 
patentees  of  the  theatre,  and  its  closing  practically  meant  ruin 
to  him,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  addressed  a  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  Duke.  “  But,”  he  says,  “  when  I  complained  of 
it  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Chamberlain,  he  was  pleased  to  send 
his  secretary  to  me  with  a  message  to  forbid  me  writing, 
speaking,  or  corresponding,  or  applying  to  him  in  any  manner 
whatever.”  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  appeal 
even  from  such  tyranny  as  this,  and  Steele’s  restoration  to  his 
rights  in  the  following  year  was  due  to  the  mediation  of  AValpole 
rather  than  to  the  action  of  the  law. 

Up  to  this  time  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
had  been  very  loosely  defined,  and  the  authority  under  which  he 
acted  was  of  very  doubtful  validity.  The  first  attempt  to  deal 
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with  the  stage  by  direct  legislation  was  in  1734,  when  Sir  John 
Barnard — shocked  by  the  encouragement  of  vice,  the  corruption 
of  youth,  and  the  prejudice  to  trade  and  industry,  all  of  which 
he  attributed  to  the  stage — applied  to  the  House  of  Commons 

for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  restraining  the  number  of  houses 
for  playing  of  interludes,  and  for  the  better  regulating  common 
players  of  interludes.”  For  some  reason  or  other — it  was  said 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause  to  give  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  further  powers  in  regard  to  the  licensing  of  plays — this  Bill 
was  dropped.  But  in  1737,  Walpole,  perceiving  “  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  allow  the  stage  to  become  the  vehicle  of  anti- 
ministerial  abuse”  (politics  before  morals  again),  brought  in  his 
own  licensing  Act.  This  was  duly  passed  in  the  teeth  of  a 
strenuous  opposition — both  in  and  out  of  Parliament — which 
was  led  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  became  the 
often-quoted  and  universally  unpopular  “Act  of  King  George  the 
Second.” 

Ostensibly  the  Bill  was  intended  “  to  explain  and  amend  so 
much  of  an  Act  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Queen  Anne,  entitled 
■‘An  Act  for  reducing  the  laws  relating  to  rogues,  vagabonds, 
sturdy  beggars  and  vagrants,  and  sending  them  where  they  ought 
to  be  sent,  as  relates  to  common  players  of  interludes.’  ”  In 
reality  the  effect  of  the  Bill  was  that  every  London  theatre,  and 
every  piece  of  stage  work,  including  prologues  and  epilogues, 
must  in  future  receive  the  license  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  For 
several  years  the  principal  object  of  the  Lord  Chamberlains 
appears  to  have  been  to  devote  themselves  to  a  strict  limitation 
of  the  number  of  theatres  to  be  licensed  in  London,  and  the  war 
between  the  officials  and  the  Patentees  of  Co  vent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  enterprising  persons  as 
Foote,  and  Palmer,  and  Elliston  on  the  other,  was  waged  with 
much  energy  and  acrimony  until  as  late  as  1809.  In  that  year  a 
license  for  “  musical  dramatic  entertainments  and  ballets  of 
action  ”  was  granted  to  the  Lyceum,  or  English  Opera  House  ; 
and  a  little  later  the  Adelphi  (then  the  Sanspareil)  received  a 
“  burletta  ”  license.  The  Olympic  followed  in  1813,  the 
St.  James’s  in  1835,  and  the  Strand  in  1836.  The  “  Suirey 
side”  was  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  Neman’s  Land,  in  which  every  manager 
did  what  seemed  good  to  him — so  far  as  the  mere  playhouse 
went.  The  Lord  Chamberlain’s  license  for  every  play  was 
necessary  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  course,  managers  took  very  liberal  views  as  to  what  was  a 
burletta — Nicholas  Nicklehy,  for  instance,  came  under  this 
category — the  law  was  constantly  evaded,  and  things  went  on  in 
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a  very  unsatisfactory  manner  until  the  Act  for  Kegulating  Theatres 
was  passed,  in  1843.  Under  this  the  monopolies  of  the  patent 
theatres  were  abolished  j  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  empowered 
to  grant  full  dramatic  licenses  to  theatres  in  any  part  of  London  ; 
and,  after  a  time — for  several  successive  Lord  Chamberlains  were 
very  unwilling  to  increase  the  number  of  theatres  something 
like  free  trade  in  theatrical  matters  was  attained,  and  there  is  now 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  license,  provided  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  County  Council  in  regard  to  the  structural  fitness  of 
the  building  are  complied  with.  And  it  is  but  rarely  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  interferes  with  a  theatre  when  it  is  once 
licensed.  A  few  cases  have  occurred  of  late  years  in  which  he 
has  exercised  his  authority  to  suppress  caricatures — political  or 
otherwise — of  living  persons,  or  to  check  the  vagaries  of  too 
obtrusive  dancers,  or  to  moderate  the  transports  of  some  of  the 
designers  of  female  costume  j  but,  practically,  the  velvet  glove 
altogether  conceals  the  iron  hand,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  can  hardly  be  objected  to  by  anybody  who 
does  not  desire  the  total  abolition  of  any  control  at  all. 

It  is  with  the  licensing  of  plays  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
assisted  by  his  trusty  lieutenant,  the  Examiner  of  Plays,  principally 
concerns  himself  nowadays.  It  is,  by  the  way,  characteristic  of 
the  loose  way  in  which  so  many  Acts  of  Parliament  are  drawn 
that  nobody  seems  to  know  whether  the  Examiner  of  Plays  is 
appointed  for  life,  or  for  the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  or  only  dining 
the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  is  paid 
a  salary  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  and  a  modest  fee 
for  each  play  he  reads  ;  and  the  dramatic  authors  find  him  plenty 
of  employment.  The  late  IMr.  Lonne,  who  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  IMr.  Edward  F.  S.  Pigott,  the  present  holder  of 
the  office,  told  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
had  examined,  between  1857  and  1866,  about  one  thousand  eight 
hund^’ed  plays.  For  anyone  who  has  to  read  manuscript  plays  as 
a  matter  of  business,  these  figures  will  have  quite  a  pathetic 
signficance. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  earlier  Examiners  and  Licensers  of 
Plays  did  their  spiriting  at  all  gently,  while  the  official  squeamish¬ 
ness  of  George  Colman  the  younger,  to  specify  one  instance  only, 
was  simply  preposterous.  This  egregious  person  seems  to  have 
.  attempted  to  make  up  for  the  irregularities  of  his  private  life  by 
the  strict  propriety  which,  in  his  public  capacity,  he  imposed  upon 
others,  and  was  certainly  the  worst  of  all  his  line.  But  most  of 
his  predecessors  and  successors  had  but  little  method  in  their 
way  of  doing  their  duty,  and  were  nothing  if  not  illogical, 
fanciful,  and  capricious.  Of  the  present  holder  of  the  office  it 
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may  be  said  that  he  has  been  guided  by  commonsense  principles, 
and  has  acted  with  a  candid  and  open  mind,  and  has  taken  a 
broader  view  of  his  duties  and  a  greater  sense  of  his  responsibility 
to  dramatic  art  than  ever  obtained  before.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  express  a  hope  that  he  will  not,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  bo  influenced  overmuch  by  a  certain  recent  newspaper 
correspondence — but  one  never  knows  ! 


MUNICIPAL  THEATKES. 

By  Waltek  Hekries  Pollock. 

'  I  ^HE  revival  in  the  Sunday  Times  of  the  Municipal  Theatre 
question,  raised  or  re-raised  not  very  long  ago  by  our  greatest 
actor,  induces  me  to  point  to  some  matters  not  known  perhaps 
to  every  person  who  has  taken  part  in  the  controversy.  I  refer 
to  the  actual  working  of  a  municipal  theatre  in  France,  and  I 
permit  myself  to  begin  with  an  incident  which  is  illustrative, 
before  dealing  with  the  conduct,  as  now  inevitably  imposed,  of 
such  an  enterprise.  Not  many  weeks  ago,  in  Marseilles,  there 
was  a  disturbance  in  the  Grand  Theatre  in  consequence  of 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  judges  before  and  the  judges 
behind  the  footlights.  A  dancer,  and  to  my  thinking  a  very  good 
dancer,  was  making  her  dehuts  to  the  Marseilles  audience,  and, 
as  elsewhere  in  France,  the  crucial  time  was  her  third  appearance, 
which  was  to  decide  whether  she  should  or  should  not  have  a 
permanent  engagement.  After  the  ballet  in  the  third  act  of 
Guillaume  Tell,  there  was  a  silence  in  the  audience,  a  silence  the 
reverse  of  inimical  to  Mile.  Rivolta,  the  dancer.  It  was  broken 
by  a  voice  exclaiming,  “  Mile.  Kivolta  must  be  engaged  !  ”  and 
then  there  was  a  tumult  which  lasted  until  the  regisseur  appeared 
on  the  stage  to  ask  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  he  must  have 
known  perfectly  well:  “  What,  may  I  ask,  is  the  meaning  of  this- 
outcry  ?  ”  The  answer  was  prompt  and  practically  unanimous 
from  the  audience  :  “  You  must  cancel  the  decision  given  by  the: 
Commission  ” — of  which  more  directly — “  against  Mile.  Eivolta.” 
The  regisseur  bowed,  and  went  to  consult  the  Commission. 
During  his  absence  the  audience  sang  the  “  Marseillaise,”  the: 
Russian  National  Hymn,  and  other  inspiring  strains;  the  artists- 
actually  on  the  stage  remained  “  tres  dignes,”  awaiting  events  ;  and 
presently  the  regisseur  returned  to  say  that  there  was  not  enough 
“  Commission  ’  in  the  theatre  to  decide  so  momentous  a  question, 
but  that  the  matter  should  be  looked  into  as  soon  as  possible.  On 
this  the  artists  still  “  tres  dignes  ”  left  the  stage  with  the  regisseur, 
and  the  audience  continued  to  entertain  themselves  with  their 
own  music  until  the  curtain  was  dropped,  and  the  police  per- 
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siiaded  the  vast  body  of  malcontents  that  they  could  gain  nothing 
by  continuing  the  uproar.  Next  day  the  “  Commission  met 
to  give  wav  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  audience,  and  Mile. 
Rivolta  was  engaged  as  premiere  danseuse. 

In  this  particular  case  there  was  an  exceptional  difficulty, 
arising  from  an  exceptional  cause.  A  few  seasons  ago  the 
Municipality  of  Marseilles  thought  fit  at  once  to  decrease  the 
subvention  to  the  theatre  and  to  increase  the  “  cahier  des  charges, 
which  is,  in  municipally-managed  theatres,  the  manager  s  natural 
burden.  This  did  not  work  at  all ;  the  subvention  was  restored 
wholly,  or  in  great  part,  but  the  manager  was  further  saddled 
with  a  Commission  Extra-Miinicipale,  chosen  from  the  audience 
by  solemn  ballot.  And  it  was  the  folly  of  this  Commission,  a 
section  of  the  audience  against  the  whole  audience  by  which  it 
was  elected,  that  brought  about  the  trouble  concerning  Mile. 
Eivolta.  This  matter,  as  I  have  said,  came  of  an  exceptional  and 
extraordinary  burden  laid  on  the  manager-contractor  of  the 
Municipal  Theatre.  But,  apart  from  such  an  impost,  the 
weight  upon  such  a  person  is  heavy  enough.  The  essence  of  a 
subventioned  theatre  is  dual  control — control  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  contractor-manager,  on  the  other  (as  in  thecase  of  theFran9ais) 
by  the  Government,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  Marseilles),  by  the  Muni¬ 
cipality.  In  the  case  of  a  municipally-managed  theatre,  what 
happens  is  very  simple,  if  not  very  touching.  The  cahier  des 
charges,  before  referred  to,  means  this.  By  his  agreement  with 
the  Municipality,  the  contractor-manager  is  bound  stringently 
to  produce,  in  each  season,  a  certain  number  of  novelties 
at  reduced  prices.  He  has  to  hand  over,  out  of  the  takings 
on  which  he  depends,  a  heavy  percentage  for  the  Droit 
des  Pauvres.  He  has  to  pay  nightly  authors’  and  composers’ 
fees  (which  are  settled,  under  Government  authority,  by  the 
Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres).  He  has  to  provide  good  and  free 
places  for  officials  of  all  kinds,  from  M.  le  Maire  to  M.  le  Chef 
des  Pompiers.  He  has  to  bear  the  brunt  in  his  own  sole  person 
of  anything  that  goes  wrong,  or  seems  to  the  public  on  any  night 
to  go  wrong,  in  the  performance  of  opera  or  drama.  It  may  be 
an  actor’s  or  singer’s  fault,  it  may  be  the  public’s  fault,  it  may 
be  his  fault.  In  any  case  he  has  to  “  face  the  music,”  and  make 
himself  responsible  for  all  real  or  imagined  shortcomings.  Add 
to  this  the  worries  that  every  manager  must  be  prepared  to 
endure  from  jealousies  and  factions  in  the  company,  and  you 
then  have  still  an  incomplete  notion  of  all  that  a  contractor- 
manager  under  the  French  Municipal  Theatre  arrangement  has 
to  combat.  Can  all  these  objections  be  done  away  with  in  an 
English  system  of  Municipal  Theatres  ?  It  seems  doubtful. 
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I  began  with  an  illustrative  anecdote,  and  I  beg  to  end  with 
one.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  incident  was  not  discreditable 
either  to  manager  or  audience.  A  certain  debutant  had  chosen 
Mephistopheles  in  Gounod’s  Faust  for  his  first  appearances.  He 
could  not  sing,  he  could  not  act,  and  he  was  not  well  up  either  in 
the  music  or  in  the  words.  The  audience  kindly  tolerated  him 
in  the  firsD  scene.  When  it  came  to  the  Veau  d  Or,  in  the 
market  scene,  tolerance  gave  way  to  tumult.  One  man  got  up 
in  the  dress  circle,  and  from  his  voice  and  manner  was  im¬ 
mediately  accepted  as  the  general  spokesman.  He  said  “  Je 
demande  le  regisseur  !”  The  rcgisscur  appeared,  and  conven¬ 
tionally  asked  what  it  was  that  these  gentlemen  wished ;  upon 
which  the  spokesman,  pointing  a  fateful  finger  at  Mephistopheles, 
cried,  “  Otez-moi  c^a  !'  So  said,  so  done;  the  regisseur  went  up 
to  Mephistopheles,  took  him  courteously  by  the  arm,  and  led 
him  off  the  stage,  telling  Wagner,  as  he  passed,  to  sing  the  second 
verse  of  the  Veau  d’Or,  which  was  sung  well  to  much  applause 
by  Wagner,  who  on  the  end  of  the  scene  got  into  the  dress  of 
Mephistopheles,  and  sang  the  rest  of  the  part.  And  here,  on  the 
better  side  of  the  subvention  business,  I  end,  with  none  of  my 
doubts  as  to  the  working  of  a  Municipal  Theatre  in  any  way  set 
at  rest. 


PEOFESSIONAL  AMATEUES. 

By  T.  Edgae  Pembeeton. 

I  HAVE  before  me  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1875  to  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  leading  provincial  theatres  by  the  late  Charles 
Mathews,  who,  in  his  delightfully  airy  fashion,  says  : 

My  dear - 

From  my  exj^erience  of  provincial  managers  I  should  say  that  a 
young  and  pretty  woman  who  can’t  act,  and  who  knows  she  can  t,  is  an 
acquisition,  particularly  when  she  wants  no  salary  for  her  ignorance.  Now 
such  a  one  my  son  asks  me  to  offer  you.  The  lady  is  clever  off  the  stage, 
and  has  the  advantages  I  have  named  above,  as  he  gives  me  his  word  of 
honour  that,  as  far  as  he  knows,  she  can’t  act  a  bit,  and  looks  upon  a  salary 
the  first  season  as  positively  nauseous.  She  is  anxious  to  come  to  your 
theatre  and  show  her  insufficiency, — or  anything  else  you  may  require.  She 
may  be  a  genius,  or  a  duffer.  She  doesn’t  know  what  she  can  do.  Likt 
the  man  who  didn’t  know  whether  he  could  play  on  the  fiddle  or  not — 
having  never  tried.  She  wishes,  at  any  rate,  to  put  her  foot  on  the 
stage,”  which  generally  means  “  putting  her  foot  in  it.”  Will  you  give  her 
a  trial  ?  If  she  turns  out  worth  anything,  I  pledge  myself  to  remove  her 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  If  not,  you  are  welcome  to  her  as 
long  as  you  find  her  thoroughly  incapable.  Drop  me  a  line  here  if  you 
rise  at  the  bait.  Excuse  this  fishy  expression,  but  I  am  living  on  the  river. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  J.  Mathews. 

Whether  this  ambitious  iady  found  fame  and  fortune  on  the 
stage  is  more  than  I  can  say.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  her 
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history  breaks  off  with  the  fact  that  the  manager  who  received 
this  note  from  Mathews,  and  who  ultimately  (knowing  me  to  be 
a  picker-up  of  theatrical  odds-and-ends),  handed  it  to  me,  did  not 
give  her  her  first  engagement.  She  proves,  however,  that  what 
I  venture  to  call  the  “  Professional  Amateur  ”  craze,  on  the  part 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  do  not  know  whether  they  can  act 
or  not,  “  having  never  tried,”  has  existed  for  at  least  twenty 
years.  To-day  the  stage  is  deluged  with  these  self-confident 
people ;  and  as  one  having  considerable  experience  of  things 
theatrical  in  a  leading  provincial  centre,  I  wish  to  point  out  how, 
in  my  opinion,  they  have  done  and  are  doing  considerable  harm 
to  the  profession  which  they  affect  to  follow^  and  in  which  they 
certainly  cannot  earn  a  very  profitable  living.  Let  me  say  that  I 
speak  only  of  what  are  still  termed  “  country  ”  theatres,  and  of 
the  effect  of  immature  acting  on  “country”  audiences.  In 
London  I  read  of  good  stage  work  being  “  very  welcome  to 
those  ”  (here  I  quote  one  of  our  best-known  critics)  “  who  have 
week  after  week  to  watch  the  feeble  gambols  of  knock-knee’ d 
amateurs,”  so  I  suppose  the  nuisance  exists  there.  But  this 
surely  only  applies  to  occasional  matinees,  for  it  is  very  certain 
that  no  play  would  ever  run  for  a  week  in  London  if  it  were  as 
feebly  performed  as  many  of  the  great  London  successes  that  are 
dished  up  for  the  delectation  of  “  country  ”  audiences. 

Here  is  my  case  in  a  nutshell.  A  play  that  has  been  deservedly 
popular  in  London  is  naturally  sent  on  tour ;  and  for  its  repre¬ 
sentation  unknown  actors  and  actresses  are  engaged  who 
understand  little  or  nothing  about  dramatic  art,  but  who  are  just 
clever  enough  to  give  a  fair  imitation  of  the  original  production. 
That  is  where  the  fault  and  the  mischief — that  as  a  matter  of 
course  follows  the  fault— lie.  They  are  “  just  clever  enough  ”  to 
make  the  piece  past  muster  with  languid  and  scanty  audiences  ; 
they  are  “just  clever  enough”  to  make  well-disposed  critics  let 
them  down  easily  in  the  local  newspapers.  They  are  not  bad 
enough  to  be  roundly  condemned ;  they  are  not  good  enough  to 
be  honestly  praised,  and  a  half-hearted  record  of  the  performance 
is  all  that  a  fair-minded  writer  can  provide  for  the  newspapers.  But 
do  these  Professional  Amateurs — for  honestly  they  are  often  little 
else— draw  audiences  to  the  theatres  ?  No.  They  keep  audiences 
away.  The  occupants  of  the  scanty  pit,  half-filled  gallery, 
“papered”  stalls  and  dress  circle  of  the  first  night,  do  not  tell 
their  friends  how  thoroughly  they  have  enjoyed  a  good  evening’s 
entertainmeat.  Like  the  critics,  they  have  neither  blame  nor 
praise  to  bestow'.  They  have  neither  been  amused,  interested, 
nor  greatly  bored  ;  and  if,  as  I  have  often  done,  you  mingle  with 
them  as  they  leave  the  theatre,  and  listen  to  their  conversation, 
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you  find  that  they  are  talking  on  matters  quite  foreign  to  the 
performance  they  have  just  witnessed. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  milk-and-watery  representations  of 
good  plays  make  the  provincial  stage  unpopular — and  often,  I  fear, 
imremunerative — and  that  they  do  grievous  harm  alike  to  com¬ 
petent  actors,  theatrical  managers,  and  dramatic  authors.  When 
a  good  play,  well  acted,  is  brought  by  its  London  representatives 
to  “  country  ”  boards,  then,  as  all  the  leading  London  actors  know, 
there  is  a  different  tale  to  tell ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  many 
of  them  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  they  never  play  to 
larger  or  more  appreciative  audiences.  Of  course,  leading  London 
actors  cannot  always  be  in  the  provinces,  but  often  as  I  have 
wearily  sat  through  a  good  play,  poorly  played  by  painstaking 
but  inexperienced  and  pulseless  performers,  I  have  in  my  mind  s 
eye  cast  it  with  the  names  of  those  accomplished  artists  wJio  are, 
as  the  advertisements  in  the  theatrical  papers  tell  me,  lacking 
engagements.  How  far  better  it  would  be  alike  for  provincial 
audiences  and  London  entrepreneurs  if  these  practised  hands  could 
be  engaged  to  give  due  effect  to  the  author’s  meaning  and  the 
right  ring  to  the  play.  When  an  actor  or  actress,  really  under¬ 
standing  what  acting  should  bo,  stands  out  among  a  number  of 
nonentities,  the  effect  upon  the  provincial  audience  is  electrical. 
Attention  is  riveted,  and  applause  is  awakened  ;  but  when  the 
professional  amateur  takes  up  the  theme  the  house  relapses  into 
listlessness,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how,  directly  the  act-drop 
falls,  the  melancholy  spectators,  without  speaking  eagerly  to  each 
other  (as  surely  they  should  be  impelled  to  do  !)  of  what  they 
have  seen  and  enjoyed  on  the  stage,  turn  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
to  the  evening  newspapers.  In  the  country,  the  traditions  of 
good  acting  have  from  generation  to  generation  been  handed 
down,  and  I  think  many  London  managers  would  be  amazed  to 
know  how  well  stage  art  is  understood  by  the  faithful  frequenter 
of  provincial  pit  and  gallery ;  but  if  the  healthy  enthusiasm  of 
these  valuable  patrons  of  the  drama  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must 
be  fed,  and  it  is  certain  to  dwindle  more  and  more  and  year  by 
j^ear  if  even  the  best  of  plays  are  presented  to  them  by  mere 
parrots.  The  plumage  of  the  parrots  may  be  very  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  but  those  who  really  love  the  theatre  miss  the  human 
voices  and  human  action  that  should  stir  the  play  into  life. 

If  managers  are  wise  they  will  fight  shy  of  the  feeble  pei- 
formers  who  are  “just  clever  enough  to  make  plays  passable, 
but  who  do  not  give  them— be  they  tragedy,  melodrama,  comedy, 
or  farce— their  true  meaning.  They  weary  their  audiences,  and 
as  a  matter  of  consequence,  the  theatre  is  voted  a  dull  place.  ^  I 
do  not  think  that  the  professional  amateur  often  finds  a  hearing 
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on  the  stage  of  a  flourishing  music-hall,  or  in  the  arena  of  a 
popular  circus.  Why,  to  the  vexation  and  desertion  of  his 
patrons,  should  he  be  employed  by  the  theatrical  manager  ?  It 
requires  a  man  with  a  voice  and  an  ear  to  sing  a  song :  a  man  of 
muscle  and  experience  is  wanted  for  an  acrobat ;  but  nowadays 
any  creature  who  can  dress  well,  and  who  has  sufticient  brains  to> 
learn  a  part,  seems  to  be  allowed  to  saunter  on  the  stage.  Often 
it  happens  that  an  actor  of  repute,  who  knows  his  art,  is  engaged 
to  give  tone  to  one  of  these  amateur-recruited  touring  companies. 
Then  the  mixture  of  experience  and  incompetence  is  to  the  critical 
eye  ludicrous  ;  but,  as  I  have  hinted,  the  whole  thing  is  just  good 
enough  to  escape  being  condemned.  And  herein  lies  the  peril. 
The  entertainment  is  not  resented,  but  it  gives  no  pleasure,  and 
it  does  not  draw.  It  destroys  interest,  moreover,  in  the  attraction 
by  which  it  is  to  be  followed.  When  good  plays  are  received 
with  apathy  by  sparse  audiences,  it  means  that  the  days  of  those 
plays  are  numbered,  and  that  the  theatres  in  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  will,  as  time  goes  on,  be  still  be  more  poorly  filled.  Acted 
with  vigour,  they  might  live  and  draw  large  audiences  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Acted  absolutely  badly,  they  would  be  ridiculed, 
and  some  change  would  be  quickly  made.  Acted  as  they  too 
often  are,  their  chances  are  ruined,  and  the  popularity  of 
theatrical  art  is  endangered. 


THE  EETIEEMENT  OF  M.  GOT. 

By  Thomas  Baeclay. 

By  the  time  these  lines  appear,  M.  Got  will  have  closed  his 
career  as  an  actor.  “  For  good  ?  ”  I  asked  him  a  few  days 
ago.  “  For  good.”  “  Will  you  not  find  the  change  of  life 
tedious?”  “II  faut  pourtant  mourir.”  M.  Got  was  not  born 
half  Breton,  half  Norman  for  naught,  and  like  a  wise  man  he 
retires  while  still  fresh  and  vigorous.  He  ends  his  artistic  life 
not  because  the  public  has  had  enough  of  him,  but  because,  il 
faut  mourir,  he  must  die  some  time  ;  and  he  prefers  to  die  still 
the  idol  he  has  always  been,  as  die  he  must. 

The  last  weeks  of  the  year  1894  have  practically  been  devoted 
to  M.  Got.  A  series  of  twenty  representations  of  Giboijer,  and  a, 
full  house  for  weeks  in  advance,  attest  the  feelings  of  Parisians 
towards  the  artist  who  has  held  them  under  his  spell  for  half  a 
century.  Such  a  career  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  actor. 
But  M.  Got  is  an  exception.  He  has  the  gift  of  perennial  youth, 
and  his  Giboyer  of  December,  1894,  is  as  fresh  as  that  of  Decem¬ 
ber  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  first  played  the  part. 

M.  Got  is  72  years  of  age.  Born  at  Lignerolles,  of  a  Breton 
father  and  Norman  mother,  he  was  educated  for  a  professional 
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career  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  and  one  year  carried  off  the 
prize  of  his  class  at  the  concours  general  of  the  Paris  lycees.  On 
leaving  school,  where  he  had  been  the  companion,  though  some¬ 
what  older  than  most  of  them,  of  Sarcey,  Augier,  Taine,  About, 
Paradol,  and  many  others  who  afterwards  became  eminent  men 
of  letters,  he  wrote  nouvelles  for  the  National  (they  are  signed 
A.D. — Arthur  d’Anghien),  and  the  prospect  was  that  he,  too, 
would  join  the  ranks  of  literature.  To  become  an  actor  was  no 
craving  with  him.  He  liked  the  theatre  only  as  other  boys  are 
wont  to  do.  At  the  Institution  St.  Arnaud  Cimetiere,  it  was  the 
practice  to  give  the  boarders  who  stood  well  at  the  Lycee  the 
treat  of  a  night  at  the  play.  Got,  as  a  “crack”  boy,  came  in 
pretty  often  for  the  fun.  On  leaving  school  he  became  an 
assiduous  theatre-goer.  Still  he  felt  no  particular  turn  for  the 
stage,  and  he  frankly  confesses  that  he  had  as  lief  became  a 
barrister  or  journalist ;  and,  in  fact,  his  entry  at  the  Conservatoire, 
in  1841,  was  really  dictated  rather  by  the  prospect  of  speedily 
earning  a  livelihood  in  a  congenial  way  than  by  any  of  those 
lofty  aspirations  which  romantic  people  are  apt  to  attribute  to 
the  successful. 

For  those  who  have  the  good  luck  to  win  the  prizes  of  the 
Conservatoire,  the  theatrical  profession  is  at  any  rate  a  provision 
against  poverty  and  need  of  expedients.  Got  was  a  clever, 
wide-awake  lad,  and  could  turn  his  mind  to  anything.  He  had 
his  fling  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  was  triumphant.  A  scholarship 
of  T44  is  given  to  each  of  the  nine  young  men  and  nine  young 
women  who  are  reckoned  fittest  as  pupils  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise, 
and  Got  was  one  of  them.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  obtained 
the  second  place  for  comedy,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
he  stood  first.  The  Conservatoire  could  teach  him  no  more  ;  but 
he  was  not  yet  to  make  his  bow  to  the  public.  His  military 
service  had  to  be  done,  and  he  was  carried  off  in  1843  to  do  all 
the  drudgery  as  a  cavalry  private.  A  premier  prix  du  Conserva¬ 
toire,  however,  was  even  fifty  years  ago  a  little  different  from  the 
clodhoppers  from  whom  the  cavalry  are  mostly  recruited,  and 
through  the  good  offices  of  his  general,  to  whom  he  had  borne  a 
warm  letter  of  recommendation,  he  was  back  in  Paris,  before  a 
year  was  out,  to  make  that  dehut  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  He  appeared  as  Alain  in  the  HcHtiers 
and  as  Mascarille  in  the  Precieuses  Ridicules.  In  neither  part  was 
he  entirely  successful.  He  was  successful  enough,  nevertheless, 
to  secure  his  engagement.  Fortunately,  some  manipulation  of 
his  regiment  released  him  from  military  duties,  and  henceforth  he 
belonged  to  the  Comedie  Fran9aise. 
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His  noviciate  was  modest  and  long,  as  it  has  to  be  among  that 
illustrious  company.  It  was  not  till  1848  that  his  chance  came 
of  playing  a  part  that  gave  him  scope.  While  men  were  butchering 
each  other  in  the  streets,  Got  was  achieving  his  first  great  success. 
It  was  that  of  the  cure  in  Alfred  de  Musset’s  II  ne  faut  jurer 
de  Bien,  He  infused  into  it  unsuspected  qualities,  making  more 
of  it  than  even  the  author  dreamt  of.  The  cure  was  intended  to 
be  like  other  stage  cures,  a  figure  of  no  account — one  put  into  the 
piece  to  give  the  Baronne,with  whom  Vie  plays  her  daily  picquet, 
a  somebody  to  speak  to.  Got  took  the  character  seriously,  and 
made  it  a  type  of  the  village  cure.  His  rendering  was  that  of  a 
good-natured,  awkw'ard  priest,  ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
who,  while  submissive  to  the  imperious  Baronne,  felt  all  the  while 
the  spirit  of  self-respect  revolting  within  him.  Got’s  rendering 
was  his  own,  and  not  de  Musset’s.  The  delighted  author,  who  had 
no  idea  of  what  lurked  beneath  his  poor  cure,  was  the  first  to 
admit  that  Got  had  put  new  and  living  qualities  into  his 
insignificant  lay  figure.  Theophile  Gautier,  when  he  wrote  of  the 
performance,  “  Got,  admirablement  grime,  a  fait  du  personnage 
tout  a  fait  episodique  de  I’abbe  une  silhouette  animee  et  vivante, 
pleine  de  betise  fine  et  de  bonhomie  cafarde,  sans  la  moindi’e 
caricature,”  hardly  summed  up  all  that  Got  did  for  this  admirably 
typical  character.  Got’s  reputation  was  made ;  in  1850  he 
became  a  societaire. 

Since  then  his  popularity  has  never  waned.  About  this  time 
began  his  friendship  and  practical  association  with  Emile  Augier, 
most  of  whose  best  characters  he  “  created.”  In  fact,  he  has 
been  especially  a  “creator”  of  parts.  This  expression  of  the 
Erench  can  be  construed  in  a  sense  exceeding  what  is  expected 
of  an  ordinary  actor,  and  particularly  is  it  so  with  Got.  There 
are  parts,  such  as  our  friend  the  cure,  Giboyer,  Poirier,  which 
are  so  essentially  Got’s  creations  that  they  have  become  in  a 
manner  detached  from  their  literary  origin.  When  you  read  the 
Fils  de  Giboyer  you  are  not  particularly  struck  by  this  literary 
free  lance ;  you  think  this  combination  of  roguery  and  good 
nature  and  genius  is  neither  original  nor  quite  true  to  life.  Got 
had  seen  Giboyer  in  flesh  and  bone,  a  living,  palpable  type 
of  man ;  and  so  he  made  him.  His  impecunious  Giboyer 
struggling  against  circumstances,  always  reduced  to  dirty  work 
to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  son — jealously  watching  over 
the  education  of  this  son,  through  whom  he  seeks  his  own  moral 
redemption — is  a  masterpiece  of  truth. 

The  Fils  de  Giboyer  lay  on  the  shelf  for  years  after  it  had  ex¬ 
hausted  its  first  popularity.  Augier  felt  when  the  clergy  were 
“  down  ”  that  they  were  no  longer  fair  game  for  his  pen.  Now 
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that  Augier  is  dead  and  the  clerical  struggle  at  an  end,  there 
was  no  reason  to  postpone  the  revival  of  the  piece  in  which  M.  Got 
gained  one  of  his  most  brilliant  successes.  It  is  in  it  that  he 
retires  from  the  stage,  after  having  filled  during  his  long  career 
perhaps  more  parts  than  any  living  actor  in  France.  In  times 
gone  by,  when  the  theatrical  public  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
the  means  of  communication  existing  nowadays,  the  repertory 
required  more  constant  renewal.  In  M.  Got’s  earlier  days  fifty 
representations  exhausted  the  available  theatre  goers.  Now  they 
are  not  exhausted  till  the  provinces  as  well  as  the  capital  are 
drained.  The  rate  of  renewal  of  the  repertory  is  decreasing,  and 
the  number  of  parts  played  in  any  period  is  no  criterion  for  the 
whole.  M.  Got  estimates  that  he  has  played  between  200  and 
300  parts,  half  of  them  or  thereabouts  for  the  first  time. 

Few  men  have  had  a  protracted  career  with  so  little  to  ruffle 
the  even  tenour  of  its  course.  Criticism  has  found  fault  with 
some  of  M.  Got’s  interpretations.  Not  all  parts  lend  themselves 
to  playing  with  conviction.  His  Georges  Dandin  is  one  of 
these  ;  and  there  are  others,  most  of  them  now  forgotten.  M. 
Got  has  never  been  a  light  comedian.  All  parts,  heavy,  medium, 
or  light,  are  serious  for  him.  The  parts  that  suit  him  are  those  in 
which  he  can  bring  out  the  living  character,  droll  or  not.  The 
buffoon  is  not  in  his  nature,  though  he  has  tried  even  that 
species  wuth  success.  In  some  cases,  with  dogged  persistency, 
he  has  faced  all  criticism,  and  the  public  has  given  against  him. 
This  was  the  case  with  Balzac’s  Mercadet.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  however,  the  public  has  taken  M.  Got  as  he 
is,  and  the  critics  have  had  little  to  say,  and  have  hardly 
ventured  to  say  that.  It  was  after  1866,  when  Got  brought  his 
action  against  the  Comedie  Francaise,  that  he  obtained  his  com¬ 
manding  position  on  the  Paris  stage.  His  northern  blood 
revolted  against  the  “acts  of  authority”  emanating  from  the 
Court  at  St.  Cloud.  The  quality  of  the  company  was  being 
undermined  by  favouritism.  In  connection  with  a  pretty,  but 
insufficiently  capable  protegee,  for  whom  Court  influence  sought 
to  open  the  doorsof  the  House  of  Moliere,  Got  “  struck.”  His  resig¬ 
nation  was  declined,  and  he  brought  an  action  on  the  strength  of 
an  article  of  the  Civil  Code,  providing  that  a  partnership  of  un¬ 
limited  duration  can  be  dissolved  at  the  instance  of  any  partner 
thereof.  Fortunatel}’^  for  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  the  public,  and 
M.  Got  himself,  he  was  defeated.  The  relief  of  his  strong 
personal  character,  however,  was  more  than  ever  brought  into 
Hew,  and  the  societaire  malgre  lui,  as  he  was  called,  was  prized 
the  more  for  the  risk  there  had  been  of  losing  him. 
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M.  Got  is  a  thoroughly  estimable  man,  and  this  has  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  a  new  change  in  the  public  status  of  actors. 
He  was  the  first  of  his  calling  to  receive  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  It  was  ostensibly  given  to  him  as  professor  of  the 
Conservatoire,  but  this  was  understood  to  be  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge.  Everybody  saw  that  it  was  honest,  bluff,  respectable 
comedian  Got,  not  Got  the  professor,  with  whom  an  experiment 
was  being  tried.  The  heavens  did  not  fall,  and  since  then  many 
actors  (professors  or  not),  have  been  decorated,  and  their 
traditional  exclusion  from  public  distinction  is  at  an  end. 

M.  Got's  father  and  mother  lived  through  the  eighties.  If  he 
does  as  well,  it  will  be  tw^enty  years  still  before  anybody  has  a 
right  to  speak  of  his  private  life.  It  is  an  honest,  quiet  life  of 
work  and  exercise  ;  and  as  he  is  a  student  as  well  as  an  actor,  it 
may  be  that  in  his  retreat  at  Passy,  among  his  trees,  his  flowers, 
and  his  books,  he  will  tell  us  yet  of  his  personal  experiences  of 
men  and  things.  He  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  man  of  letters. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  libretti 
of  two  operas,  by  Edmond  Membree,  called  Francois  Villon  and 
L’Esclave,  both  of  which  were  played  at  the  Opera.  His  letter 
in  1879  to  The  Times  on  English  acting  as  he  “  saw  ”  it — for  he 
understands  English  only  imperfectly — may  still  be  remembered. 
He  has  written  several  other  elaborate  letters  on  special  matters 
connected  with  his  profession.  As  a  professor  he  has  formed 
most  of  the  best  actors  of  the  younger  generation,  and  his  strong 
personality,  independence,  and  belief  in  individual  observation, 
as  opposed  to  tradition  and  convention,  has  had  not  a  little  to  do 
in  promoting  resistance  to  the  affectation  and  stageyness  which 
used  to  be  exacted  by  the  old-fashioned  critics  as  canonical. 


THE  BRITISH  TAR  ON  THE  STAGE. 

By  Nellie  Louise  Paeker. 

IT  is  a  true  instinct  that  has  led  Mr.  Terriss  to  commission 
Mr.  Clark  Russell  to  write  for  him  a  romantic  nautical  play. 
Surrounded  by  the  sea,  wave-washed  and  wind-blown.  Great 
Britain  has,  and  probably  always  will  have,  a  soft  corner  in  her 
heart  for  those  who  man  the  navy  of  which  she  is  so  proud. 
For  centuries  our  tars  have  immortalised  themselves  by  deeds  of 
daring  and  splendid  naval  victories.  In  song  andstory  their  achieve¬ 
ments  have  been  told  through  many  generations.  Though  a  certain 
renowned  lexicographer  and  critic  declared  that  a  ship  was  only  a 
prison  with  the  chance  of  being  drowned,  more  boys  have  run 
away  to  sea  than  imagination  can  well  picture.  A  sailor  is  but 
human,  after  all ;  yet  on  the  stage  he  seldom  or  never  endangers 
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his  popularity  with  the  audience  by  any  mean  thought,  any  base 
action.  He  is  the  type  of  masculine  worth  and  honour.  He  is 
invariably  tried  and  tempted  beyond  the  endurance  of  a  dozen 
J obs.  But  the  average  audience  loves  a  persecuted  hero  ;  and  as 
of  late  years  the  fashion  has  set  in  for  basing  melodramatic  plots 
on  the  adventures  of  Lieutenant  This  and  Midshipman  That,  the 
wearers  of  naval  uniform  have  gradually  become  more  and  more 
irresistible. 

Since  its  birth  the  drama  has  passed  through  many  a  transition, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  sailors  depicted  in  different  plays 
have  varied  according  to  the  mood  and  idea  of  the  author. 
Doggett  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  make  a  speciality,  as  it  were, 
of  sailor  parts.  An  excellent  comic  actor,  he  created  the  part  of 
Ben  in  Congreve’s  Love  for  Love,  a  rough,  coarse-mannered 
fellow,  for  the  accurate  portrayal  of  whose  speech  and  habits 
Congreve  is  said  to  have  frequented  Wapping.  The  founder 
of  Doggett’s  coat  and  badge,  this  comedian  did  his  best  to 
encourage  young  watermen,  showing  his  adherence  to  the  House 
of  Hanover  in  a  practical  and  praiseworthy  manner.  Ben  was 
neither  very  elegant  in  his  deportment  nor  very  choice  in  his 
language,  and  probably  such  a  character  would  win  scant  approval 
at  the  present  time  ;  but  on  the  production  of  Love  for  Love 
Doggett  at  once  made  a  hit,  and  gained  rounds  of  applause  from 
those  who  had  come  to  criticise  the  new  play  written  by  the 
dramatist  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  that  tearful  tragedy. 
The  Mourning  Bride. 

In  his  earliest  days  at  the  Haymarket,  Jack  Bannister  was 
often  obliged  to  play  parts  that  afforded  him  little  or  no  scope  for 
the  display  of  humour,  but  in  1788  he  got  his  chance,  appearing 
for  the  first  time  as  an  English  sailor,  and  excelling  all  his  pro¬ 
fessional  comrades.  Without  weakening  the  comic  element,  he 
managed  to  give  Ben,  the  same  part  as  that  played  long  before  by 
Doggett,  slight  touches  that,  whilst  adhering  to  the  author’s  plan, 
softened  down  the  grosser  features  of  the  rough,  outspoken  tar, 
and  invested  the  love  scene  between  him  and  Miss  Prue,  admir¬ 
ably  impersonated  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  with  something  it  had  hitherto 
lacked.  Both  Shuter  and  Edwin  had  already  familiarised  the 
public  with  Ben’s  speeches,  and  such  characters  as  Tom  Bowline 
and  Commodore  Trunnion  had  enlisted  general  sympathy  for  our 
naval  defenders.  Congreve  did  not  intend  Ben  to  be  altogether 
above  reproach,  and  the  indifference  he  displays  towards  his 
brother’s  suffering  might  well  have  annoyed  the  spectators  had 
not  Bannister  been  as  clever  as  he  was.  He  subsequently  gained 
fresh  laurels  by  his  performance  of  liobin  in  No  Song,  No  Supper, 
and  Will  Steady  in  The  Purse.  On  the  night  when  he  first 
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essayed  the  part  of  Ben,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  went  behind  the 
scenes  at  Drury  Lane,  and,  happening  to  meet  the  actor  just  as 
he  came  into  the  green-room,  dressed  for  the  rising  of  the 
curtain,  exclaimed  “  What !  would  you  wear  that  coloured 
handkerchief  round  your  neck  ?  It  must  be  changed;”  and  a 
black  scarf  having  been  fetched,  the  sailor  prince  arranged  it, 
and  tied  the  true  nautical  knot  with  his  own  hands. 

Perhaps  no  song-writer  has  ever  exercised  a  stronger  influence 
over  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  his  countrymen  than  Charles 
Dibdin,  to  whom  we  owe  some  of  the  finest  lyrics  in  the  English 
tongue.  His  songs,  which  number  upwards  of  twelve  hundred, 
assisted  the  manning  of  the  navy  as  nothing  else  could  have  done, 
for  their  patriotism,  beyond  a  doubt,  incited  many  a  lad  to  try 
his  luck  at  sea.  During  long  voyages  they  comforted  and  solaced 
those  who  might  otherwise  have  become  low-spirited,  and  in  not 
a  few  instances  were  employed,  when  mutiny  prevailed  amongst 
a  crew,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  discipline.  A  stanza  from 
“  Tom  Bowling,”  believed  to  have  been  meant  as  a  portrait  of 
his  own  brother  Tom,  was  engraved  on  Dibdin’s  tombstone  at 
St.  Martin’s  burial-ground  in  Camden  Town.  Circumstances 
favoured  the  success  of  his  songs  in  no  small  degree.  W’^hen 
England  was  at  war  with  France  patriotic  songs  became  all  the 
rage,  and  the  sentiments  he  uttered  were  honest  enough  and  loyal 
enough  to  make  Britons  shout  themselves  hoarse  with  defiance 
of  the  hated  Bonaparte.  They  never  had  been  slaves,  and  they 
were  never  going  to  be  slaves ;  and  the  author  of  the  lines — 

The  vict’ry’s  gained,  the  can  goes  round, 

The  strife  no  longer  glows  ; 

The  English  tars  now  safe  and  sound. 

Hail  friends  and  succour  foes. 

soon  found  that  he  had,  indeed,  grown  famous  through  his  pen. 
His  songs  were  full  of  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  the  French, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  loyalty  pervaded  them  all,  and  of  the 
many  blue-jackets  who  formed  the  subject  of  his  verse  not  one 
was  recorded  as  disgracing  the  flag  under  which  he  fought.  But 
if  these  defenders  of  our  national  honour  were  heroes  they  were 
also  men ;  and  Dibdin  showed  his  wisdom  by  letting  a  vein  of 
healthy  sentiment  run  through  his  compositions.  Each  sailor 
had  his  Poll  or  Betsy,  as  the  case  might  be ;  each  one’s  thoughts 
reverted  on  the  eve  of  battle  to  “  England,  home,  and  beauty  ; 
and  though,  alas  !  Poll  and  Betsy  only  too  often  read  the  down¬ 
fall  of  their  hopes  in  that  column  of  the  papers  which  reported 
hundreds  as  dead  or  missing,  recruits  pressed  forward  to  fill  the 
vacant  places,  not  a  whit  daunted  by  the  prospect  of  the  perils 
they  would  have  to  undergo  in  his  majesty’s  service. 
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To  an  old  playgoer,  what  memories  does  not  the  name  of  T.  P. 
Cooke  conjure  up?  Pronounced  by  Christopher  North  to  be 
“  the  best  sailor  out  of  all  sight  and  hearing  that  ever  trod  the 
stage,”  this  talented  actor  achieved  such  triumphs  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  nautical  characters  that  neither  before  nor  since  has 
the  stage  sailor  seemed  more  picturesque,  more  fascinating.  A 
Londoner  by  birth,  Thomas  Potter  Cooke,  to  give  him  his  full 
name,  was  born  in  Titchfield  Street,  Marylebone,  on  April  the 
23rd,  1786.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  he  lost  his  father,  and  he 
was  but  ten  years  old  when  the  sight  of  a  nautical  drama  filled 
him  with  a  strong  desire  to  join  the  navy.  Accordingly  he 
entered  the  service,  and,  going  on  board  H.M.S.  Baveji,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  siege  of  Toulon.  An  eye-witness  of  the  battle 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  realised  to  the  full  the  glories,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  horrors,  of  war,  and  would  once  have  found  a  watery 
grave  had  not  help  been  close  at  hand.  The  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
threw  Cooke,  with  many  others,  out  of  employment,  and,  adopting 
the  theatrical  profession,  he  made  his  bow  to  the  public  in  a  minor 
part  at  the  Eoyalty  Theatre,  Wellclose  Street.  As  Nelson,  at 
Astley’s  Amphitheatre,  he  came  into  more  prominent  notice,  and 
after  a  few  seasons  Elliston  offered  him  the  post  of  stage- 
manager.  In  August,  1820,  he  made  a  hit  as  Euthven,  the  hero 
of  The  Vampire,  and  the  next  year  enhanced  his  reputation  by  a 
very  fine  performance  of  Dirk  Hatteraick,  in  a  version  of  Gitij 
Mannering .  When  Yates  and  Terry  ruled  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  Adelphi,  Cooke  joined  the  company,  and  won  terrific  applause 
as  Long  Tom  Coffin  in  The  Pilot.  A  visit  to  Edinburgh 
rendered  him  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  canny  Scot  as  with 
the  patrons  of  the  London  playhouses,  but  it  was  not  until 
1829  that  he  reached  the  top  of  the  tree.  In  that  year  he 
created  the  part  of  William  in  Douglas  Jerrold’s  Black-Eifd 
Susan,  which  made  the  manager’s  fortune  and  enriched  the  author 
to  the  extent  of  £70.  Shades  of  dead  and  buried  dramatists,  the 
large  sums  of  money  cleared  by  your  successors  of  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  must  almost  provoke  you,  one  would  imagine, 
into  rising  from  the  grave  with  envy  !  Few  are  ignorant  of  the 
plot  of  this  “nautical  and  domestic  drama,”  this  story  of  cruel 
injustice  and  tyrannical  authority,  of  the  generous,  gallant  young 
sailor,  who  to  protect  his  wife  from  the  dishonourable  advances 
of  one  whom,  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment,  he  fails  to  recognise 
as  his  superior  officer,  strikes  Captain  Crosstree,  and  for  that 
offence  against  the  law  is  condemned  to  death  by  hanging  from 
the  fore-yard-arm  of  the  ship.  To  modern  readers,  much  of  the 
language  used  in  this  play  sounds  very  highflown ;  the  virtuous 
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speeches  are  virtuous  to  a  degree,  and  Doggrass  is  the  blackest  of 
villains.  Yet  who  could  resist  Susan  when  she  tells  the  captain 
he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  sailor,  and  therefore  cannot  wish  to 
insult  a  defenceless  woman,  or  when  she  begs  Doggrass,  her  uncle 
and  landlord,  to  have  a  little  mercy  on  poor  Dame  Hatley,  who 
lies  at  the  point  of  death  and  has  no  means  of  paying  the  rent  ? 
Susan,  with  her  pretty  face  and  trim  figure,  her  neat  gowm, 
muslin  apron,  and  gipsy  hat,  trimmed  with  pink,  caused  the 
spectators  to  shed  many  a  tear.  She  fairly  divided  the  honours 
with  her  husband  William,  the  embodiment  of  bravery,  devotion 
to  his  Sovereign,  and  love  for  the  girl  from  whom  he  has  been 
parted  three  long  years.  Dolly  Mayflower,  too,  was  bright  and 
piquant;  and  the  scene  where  she  gives  the  villain  a  bit  of  her 
mind,  and  says  that  she  always  thought  him  ugly,  whereas  now 
he  looks  positively  hideous,  proved  not  the  least  acceptable  in  the 
play.  The  fact  of  Jerrold’s  childhood  having  been  spent  at 
Sheernest  amid  ships  and  seafaring  men,  coupled  with  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  life  on  the  ocean  and  the  privations  often  endured  by 
those  wearing  blue  jackets,  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  sat 
down  to  write  Black~Ey'd  Susan ;  and  long  after  his  stay  on 
board  the  guardship  Namur  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  long 
after  he  had  abandoned  the  sea  for  literature,  his  old  horror  of  the 
“  cat  ”  still  clung  to  him. 

Douglas  Jerrold  and  T.  P.  Cooke  have  long  since  joined  the 
majority,  and  to-day,  poor  Susan’s  woes  are  not  put  to  forth  move 
the  pit  to  tears  and  the  gallery  to  sympathetic  sobs.  The  tars  of 
modern  melodrama  have  little  in  common  with  their  predecessor, 
Ben,  for  Congreve’s  century  was  rough  and  rude,  and  called  a 
spade  a  spade,  not  an  agricultural  implement.  Yet  when  seen  on 
the  stage  they  are  as  noble  of  character  and  jaunty  of  bearing 
as  William  himself ;  and  your  jeime  premier  never  wins  more 
applause  from  the  opposite  sex  than  on  the  occasions  of  his 
donning  the  peaked  cap  and  brass  buttoned  coat. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  ENGLISH  PANTOMIME. 

By  W.  J.  Lawrence. 

WHEN  the  history  of  literary  quackery. comes  to  be  written,  a 
page  or  two  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  tiresome  compiler 
who  persists  in  boring  us  every  Christmas  with  articles  in  which 
the  tiniest  rivulet  of  fact  meanders  through  an  entire  county  of 
traditional  error.  Why  has  the  progress  of  Pantomime  never 
met  with  serious  and  exhaustive  consideration  ?  Triviality 
of  subject  is  a  lame  excuse  for  crude  unscientific  handling.  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  France,  where  even  the  marionettes 
have  had  their  painstaking  and  erudite  historians. 
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One  current  fallacy  is  that  John  Eich,  the  famous  eighteenth 
century  harlequin  and  manager,  was  the  sole  creator  of  English 
pantomime.  Davies,  Garrick’s  biographer,  was  the  first  to  set 
.this  half-truth  afloat.  The  elaborate  Christmas  dish  of  to-day 
originated,  as  one  might  say,  accidentally  through  the  rivalry  of 
the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  and  Drury  Lane  Theatres  in  producing 
entertainments  with  grotesque  characters  borrowed  from  the  old 
Italian  comedy.  Wilks,  Booth,  and  Cibber  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  and  erected  the  scaffolding:  Eich  completed  the  edifice. 
Did  not  Fielding,  in  a  deliciously  ironical  dedication  to  the  great 
harlequin,  say  that  to  him  “  We  owe  (if  not  the  invention)  at 
least  the  bringing  into  fashion  that  sort  of  writing  which  you  have 
pleased  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Entertainment  ?  ” 

Of  the  three  dancing  masters.  Weaver,  Eoger,  and  Thurmond, 
who  composed  these  flimsy  afterpieces  for  Drury  Lane  in 
opposition  to  Eich  early  in  the  last  century.  Weaver  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  gifted.  He,  and  not  Eich,  was  the  prime 
instigator  in  this  historic  contest.  The  prototype,  in  a  sense,  ot 
Carlo  Blasis,  Weaver  had  brains  in  his  head  as  well  as  talents  in 
his  heels,  and  his  literary  tastes  brought  him  in  touch  with 
Addison  and  Steele.  His  History  of  the  Mimes  and  Pantomimes 
(1728)  is  a  curious  book,  principally  of  value  now  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  important  movement  started  by  its  author.  As 
.stage-manager,  he  began  his  career  in  1702  by  constructing  for 
Drury  Lane  an  entertainment  of  “  dancing,  action,  and  motion 
only,”  called  The  Tavern  Bilkers,  in  which  the  story  was  sustained 
Jby  a  selection  of  the  Italian  harlequinade  types. 

In  the  long  course  of  this  rivalry,  Drury  Lane  and  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  acted  and  re-acted  on  each  other  until  a  piece  was 
produced  at  the  former  house — Thurmond’s  Harlequin  Dr. 
Faustus — showing  a  mute  harlequin  effecting  astonishing  trick 
changes  by  means  of  a  magic  wand.  We  have  here  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  English  pantomime,  and  from  1723  the 
history  of  the  entertainment  proper  may  be  said  to  date.  It  was 
in  that  year,  according  to  Genest,  that  pantomimes  were  first  so 
called.  His  statement  is  probably  correct,  although  a  writer  in 
The  Humourist  (1725),  in  treating  “  Of  Theatrical  Entertain¬ 
ments,”  chaffingly  says :  “  If  I  knew  under  what  species  of  the 
drama  to  rank  these  new  whims,  I  would  entertain  you  with  a 
criticism  upon  them ;  but  neither  Aristotle  nor  Horace  can 
inform  me.”  On  the  other  hand.  Weaver,  in  the  treatise  afore¬ 
said,  remarks  at  the  beginning:  “The  Town,  having  for  some 
years  last  past  run  into  Dramatick  Entertainments,  consisting  of 
Dancing,  Gesture  and  Action,  intermix’d  with  Trick  and  Shows ; 
and  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  Pantomimes  :  I  am 
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apt  to  perswade  myself  that  an  Historical  account  of  the  anciexit 
Mines  and  Pantomimes  of  the  G-reeks  and  Eomans  will  at  this 
juncture  not  only  be  acceptable  and  entertaining  to  the  public, 
but  will  render  the  spectator  better  capable  of  judging  of  these 
modern  performances.” 

In  1723  was  it  that  the  two  patent  theatres  set  the  town  half 
mad  over  their  grotesque  treatment  of  the  grim,  undying 
Teutonic  legend.  Drury  Lane  was  first  in  the  field  with 
Thurmond’s  Harlequin  Dr.  Faustus  :  loith  the  Masque  of  the 
Deities;  to  which  Rich  replied  a  few  months  afterwards  with 
his  Necromancer.  Not  since  the  South  Sea  Bubble  (itself 
the  theme  of  one  of  these  early  entertainments),  had  the  lords 
and  ladies  and  sober  cits '  so  lost  their  heads.  Hogarth,  wiser 
than  the  ruck,  looked  on  from  afar  and  satirised  the  insanity  in 
his  Taste  of  the  Town.  Longo  intervallo ,  Pope  was  also  to  gird 
at  the  theatrical  follies  of  the  times.  How  utterly  childish  and 
inane  these  early  pantomimes  were  may  be  seen  from  the  rare 
book  of  Thurmond’s  Doctor  Faustus,  reproduced  here  with  all 
its  imperfections  on  its  head,  from  a  copy  once  in  the  possession 
of  William  Cowper  : — 

Harlequin  Dr.  Faustus. 

“  While  the  overture  is  playing  the  curtain  rises,  and  discovers 
the  study  of  Faustus  ;  he  enters  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  which 
he  seems  to  peruse  with  concern.  He,  after  some  time,  pricks 
his  finger  with  a  pin,  drops  the  blood  into  a  pen,  and  signs  the 
contract.  Immediately  thunder  and  lightning  follow,  and 
Mephostophilus  flies  down  upon  a  dragon  vomiting  fire  :  Faustus 
seems  surpriz’d,  and  runs  from  the  Spirit,  who  lays  hold  of  him, 
and  embraces  him  ;  and  after  several  actions  of  courtesy  from 
the  Spirit,  he  seems  to  be  pleas’d,  and  receives  a  wand  from  him, 
which  gives  him  the  conjuring  power.  Immediately  two  country¬ 
men  and  their  wives  enter,  who  give  money  to  the  Doctor  to  have 
their  fortunes  told  :  He,  after  looking  in  their  hands,  and  perusing 
the  lines  of  their  faces,  makes  a  circle,  and  waves  his  wand,  and 
immediately  is  discover’d  in  the  study  four  figures,  supposed  to 
represent  their  future  fortunes  ;  one  of  a  judge,  another  of  an 
officer,  the  third  a  lady,  dress’d  handsomely,  and  the  last  a  gentle¬ 
woman  in  a  riding  habit :  They  view  the  figures,  seem  pleased 
with  their  fortunes,  and  express  their  joy  in  a  dance  proper  to 
their  characters ;  after  which,  they  go  off,  follow’d  by  the  Doctor. 

“  The  scene  changes  to  the  outside  of  a  handsome  country 
house,  supposed  to  be  the  house  of  Faustus.  The  two  country¬ 
men  and  their  wives  enter  (arm-in-arm),  follow’d  by  the  Doctor, 
and  seem  to  take  their  leaves  of  him ;  Faustus  (as  they  are 
turning  to  depart)  seizes  the  two  women ;  the  countrymen, 
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missing  their  wives,  immediately  turn  upon  the  Doctor,  and 
endeavour  to  release  the  women  ;  the  Doctor  waves  his  wand,  it 
thunders,  several  devils  enter,  and  fright  the  husbands,  who  run 
into  the  porch  of  the  house  for  shelter ;  which  on  the  instant 
turns  with  ’em  in,  and  in  their  room  a  table  furnish’d  with  a 
collation  comes  out.  Mephostophilus  sets  himself  down  to  make, 
one  at  the  table,  whose  frightful  appearance  drives  the  women 
away  ;  Faustus  waves  his  wand,  and  the  Spirit  is  chang’d  into -a 
well-dress’d  shepherd,  who  dances  to  entertain  ’em,  then  bows 
to  the  company,  and  sinks.  The  two  husbands,  by  this  time, 
have  found  the  windows  up  one  pair  of  stairs  on  the  inside  the- 
house,  which  they  open ;  and  perceiving  their  wives  making 
merry  with  the  Doctor,  threaten  ’em  out  of  the  windows.  The 
wives,  seeing  ’em,  show  ’em  to  the  Doctor,  who  waves  his  wand, 
and  immediately  upon  both  the  countrymen’s  foreheads  sprout 
out  a  pair  of  large  horns  ;  they  still  threaten  the  Doctor,  tho’ 
fix’d  to  the  windows,  who  goes  out  with  the  women,  deriding  the 
husbands ;  Faustus  beckons  the  table,  which  runs  out  after 
him. 

“  The  scene  changes  to  a  town.  Enter  Scaramouch,  Punch,  and’ 
Pierot.  They  dance  a  short  dance  in  character,  then  knock  at 
the  door  of  Faustus;  a  boy  opens  it,  and  shews  ’em  in;  the- 
scene  changes  to  the  inside  of  the  Doctor’s  house  ;  a  table,  wine 
and  glasses  are  discover’d.  The  Doctor  enters  alone,  and  dances 
a  short  dance ;  then  enter  the  three  students  as  before.  The 
Doctor  compliments  ’em,  and  invites  ’em  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine 
with  him ;  while  they  are  drinking,  the  Doctor  waves  his  wand, 
the  table  rises  and  forms  a  rich  canopy,  under  which  the  spirit  of 
Helen  (the  wife  of  Menelaus,  who  was  stole  by  Paris,  son  to 
King  Priam,  and  occasion’d  that  famous  ten  years’  siege  (in 
which  so  many  noble  Grecians  and  Trojans  fell),  sits  ;  she  rises, 
dances  on  entry,  retires  to  the  canopy,  and  sinks.  The  students, 
seem  surpriz’d  ;  they  perform  a  dance,  and  go  out. 

“  The  scene  changes  to  the  street.  An  Usurer  enters  with  a 
bag  of  money,  crosses  the  stage  and  knocks  at  the  Doctor’s  door ; 
the  servant  enters,  compliments  him,  and  shows  him  the  way 
in.  The  scene  changes  to  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  discovers 
the  Doctor  writing  at  a  table  ;  the  Usurer  enters  again  with  his 
bag  of  money,  which  he  puts  on  the  table  before  the  Doctor ;  the 
Doctor  offers  him  a  promissory  note,  which  he  refuses  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  points  to  his  right  leg ;  the  Doctor  offers  him  his  arm 
or  his  head;  but  still  he  insists  on  his  right  leg.  At  last  he 
complies,  puts  it  on  the  table,  the  Usurer  cuts  it  off  with  a  knife 
brought  for  that  purpose,  and  goes  out  with  the  leg,  rejoicing 
and  mocking  the  Doctor. 
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“  The  Doctor  waves  his  wand,  on  which  enters  Mephostophilus, 
who,  knowing  what  he  wants,  waves  his  wand,  and  immediately 
legs  of  several  colours,  sorts,  and  sizes,  both  men’s  and  women’s, 
flie  in ;  the  Doctor  chuses  one,  which  is  a  woman’s,  and  it  im¬ 
mediately  runs  from  the  rest,  and  fixes  to  the  Doctor’s  leg ;  he 
jumps  on  the  table,  and  admires  his  leg,  then  jumps  on  the 
ground,  and  dances  to  a  brisk  tune.  Immediately  after  enters  a 
bawd,  with  a  courtezan  along  with  her ;  the  Doctor  runs  to  the 
bawd  and  kisses  her.  He  afterwards  takes  hold  of  the  courtezan 
in  order  to  carry  her  away ;  the  bawd  interposes,  and  makes 
signs  for  money ;  the  Doctor  goes  to  the  table  and  gives  her  the 
bag  of  money  he  had  of  the  Usurer,  with  which  she  seems 
pleased.  The  Doctor  and  courtezan  dance,  join’d  sometimes  by 
the  bawd  ;  the  dance  ended,  the  Doctor  goes  to  carry  her  off ; 
upon  which  the  bawd  seizes  her  and  demands  more  money  ;  the 
Doctor  hangs  his  hat  in  the  chamber,  and  makes  signs  to  her  to 
hold  her  apron  under  it ;  upon  which  it  pours  out  large  quantities 
of  silver,  which  fall  into  her  lap  ;  in  the  meantime  the  Doctor 
runs  off  with  the  courtezan.  The  bawd  comes  forward  in  mighty 
joy  for  the  sum  in  her  apron,  but  when  she  comes  to  look  in  it, 
the  money  is  vanish’d  ;  she  expresses  a  great  deal  of  amazement 
and  surprise  at  the  deceit,  and  runs  off  after  them  in  a  rage. 

“  The  scene  changes  to  the  street.  Enter  a  widow  in  her  weeds, 
she  crosses  the  stage,  and  knocks  at  the  Doctor’s  door ;  a  servant 
comes  out  and  shews  her  the  way  in.  The  scene  changes  to  the 
inside  of  the  Doctor’s  house.  The  servant  enters  and  signifies 
that  one  waited  to  speak  with  him ;  he  orders  the  servant  to 
shew  the  widow  in  ;  she  gives  the  Doctor  money  to  tell  her  her 
fortune.  The  Doctor  waves  his  wand  and  a  cloud  rises,  w^hich 
disappears  and  discovers  two  men,  one  an  old  man  laden  with 
riches,  the  other  a  young  man  with  empty  pockets.  The  old 
man  addresses  her,  whom  she  slights ;  the  young  man  makes  his 
court  to  her  in  a  dance,  she  seems  to  admire  him,  dances  with 
him,  and  he  carries  her  off.  The  old  man  in  the  cloud  vanishes. 

“  The  scene  changes  to  a  salesman’s  shop,  the  master  discovered 
behind  the  counter.  Enter  Harlequin,  Scaramouch,  Punch,  and 
Pierot.  They  seem  to  cheapen  some  deaths,  and  try  ’em  on  ; 
Harlequin  waves  his  wand,  and  four  cloaks  that  hang  in  the 
shop,  fly  down  upon  their  shoulders.  The  master  of  the  shop 
demands  his  money  of  ’em  with  some  importunity,  upon  which 
the  Doctor  changes  him  into  a  woman.  His  wife  enters  and 
seeing  a  woman  behind  the  counter  instead  of  her  husband, 
supposes  her  to  be  her  husband’s  mistress  ;  she  attacks  him,  pulls 
off  his  headcloaths,  and  discovers  her  husband ;  they  bpth  run 
out  to  call  for  help,  and  in  the  meantime,  they  rob  the  shop,  and 
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fly  away  upon  four  spirits  in  the  shape  of  a  cat,  a  hog,  a  goat, 
and  an  owl. 

“  The  scene  changes  to  the  street,  in  which  is  a  tavern  sign 
hung  out.  Enter  four  countrymen  with  whips  in  their  hands ; 
they  dance  a  heavy  dance,  and  then  enters  to  ’em  Harlequin, 
Scaramouch,  Punch,  and  Pierot,  who  join  in  another  dance  with 
’em.  They  call  for  wine,  the  drawer  enters,  gives  ’em  a  flask, 
and  goes  out ;  they  drink  round  and  dance  again  ;  the  Doctor 
marshals  ’em  like  soldiers,  and  they  go  out  to  a  march.  The 
scene  changes  to  the  inside  of  the  tavern.  The  countrymen, 
Harlequin,  and  his  companions  enter ;  the  hostess  follows  ’em, 
who  sings  at  the  intreaty  of  Harlequin.  Harlequin  and  his  com¬ 
panions  pour  wine  out  of  the  flasks,  and  as  often  as  the  country¬ 
men  offer  to  pour,  nothing  comes  out ;  upon  which,  seeing  a  bowl 
of  punch  upon  the  table,  they  go  to  seize  it,  and  the  liquor  flies 
out  of  the  bowl.  The  Doctor  helps  his  companions  to  each  a 
fowl  and  flask  of  wine,  who  go  off,  and  he  flies  up  on  the  table 
with  the  other ;  the  table  hangs  in  the  air,  the  countrymen 
intreat  for  some  meat ;  he  takes  a  flask  in  his  hand,  which  fires 
like  a  pistol.  They  take  up  their  whips,  and  get  upon  their  chairs 
and  lash  him.  He  turns  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  monkey,, 
drops  through  the  table,  and  flies  upon  the  woman  of  the  house,, 
who  is  just  enter’d  with  her  husband.  The  countrymen  seem 
surpriz’d,  and  run  away  through  the  windows.  The  scene 
changes  to  the  street.  Enter  the  salesman,  landlord,  and  a  great 
mob ;  they  knock  at  the  door  ;  Harlequin  observes  ’em,  changes 
himself  into  a  countryman  and  enters  with  ’em. 

“  The  scene  changes  to  a  justice’s  hall,  the  justice  discover’d  at 
the  table.  The  mob  enter  and  intreat  the  justice  for  a  warrant, 
he  grants  ’em  one ;  Harlequin  seems  very  busy  among  ’em,  gets 
hold  of  the  warrant  and  tears  it,  the  mob  seize  him  ;  he  leaves 
his  countryman’s  dress  behind  him,  and  flies  up  through  the 
ceiling.  The  mob  seem  very  much  surpris’d,  and  go  off’.  The 
scene  changes  to  the  street.  Harlequin  and  his  companions 
re-enter,  very  much  fatigu’d  with  the  pursuit ;  they  sit  down  upon 
the  ground,  he  waves  his  wand,  and  immediately  a  repast  is 
plac’d  before  ’em,  which  they  feed  upon  ;  a  porter  goes  across  the 
stage  with  a  hamper  of  wine,  the  Doctor  beckons  a  flask  of  wine, 
which  flies  into  his  head.  A  man  with  a  basket  of  oranges  enters, 
one  comes  to  purchase  some,  and  while  the  man  is  changing  the 
money,  several  of  the  oranges  fly  out  of  the  basket  to  the  Doctor. 
When  they  have  sufficiently  regaled  themselves,  they  hear  the 
mob  pursuing  them  ;  they  run  off,  the  mob  crosses  the  stage,  and 
the  scene  changes  to  a  barn  and  a  thatch’d  house.  Two  threshers 
are  discovered  in  the  barn  at  work  ;  Harlequin  and  his  company 
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enter,  they  intreat  for  shelter  and  protection,  which  the 
threshers  rudely  deny  them ;  upon  which  the  Doctor,  incens’d, 
changes  them  into  wisps  of  straw.  They  jump  out  of  the  barn. 
Harlequin  and  his  companions  enter  and  shut  the  barn  door,  the 
mob  follow  them  close,  and  break  open  the  barn  and  go  in.  The 
Doctor  and  his  company  run  upon  the  barn  top,  and  jump  into 
the  top  of  the  house  chimney  and  come  down  thro’  it  on  the 
stage;  the  Doctor  waves  his  wand,  and  immediately  the  barn  is 
set  on  fire ;  the  mob  runs  away. 

“  A  tune  of  horror  is  play'd. 

“  The  scene  changes  to  the  Doctor’s  study.  Enter  the  Doctor 
in  a  fright,  when  the  music  ceases  ;  the  bell  strikes  one  (which  is 
suppos’d  to  be  the  hour  of  the  Doctor’s  death).  Time  enters 
with  his  scythe  and  hour-glass,  and  sings  the  following  words  : 

Mortal,  tliy  dreadful  hour  is  come, 

Thy  days  are  lost,  thy  glass  is  run. 

Then  Death  on  the  other  side,  who  sings  : 

Tremble  while  Death  strikes  the  blow  ; 

Let  thy  black  soul  prepare  to  go 
To  everlasting  flames  below. 

“  When  the  songs  are  ended,  it  thunders  and  lightens ;  two 
fiends  enter  and  seize  the  Doctor,  and  are  sinking  with  him 
headlong  thro’  flames,  other  devils  run  in,  and  tear  him  piece¬ 
meal,  some  fly  away  with  the  limbs,  and  others  sink.  Time  and 
Death  go  out. 

“  The  music  changes,  and  the  scene  draws  and  discovers  a 
Poetical  Heaven,  with  the  gods  and  goddesses  rang’d  in  order 
cn  both  sides  the  stage,  who  express  their  joy  for  the  enchanter’s 
death  (who  was  suppos’d  to  have  power  over  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  seasons  of  the  year).” 
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NEMESIS. 

By  Alfred  E.  Snodgrass. 


He  lolled  in  the  warm  sunshine  in  his  garden,  dreaming  all 
over  again  the  bright  dreams  of  his  youth.  The  castles 
he  had  built  long  ago  floated  amidst  his  cigar  smoke,  but  did  not 
fade  away  with  the  pale  blue  little  clouds.  There  was  brick  and 
mortar  stability  in  them  now,  he  assured  himself.  Had  not  the 
foundation-stone  been  already  laid  ?  And  would  not  to-morrow 
see  the  opening  ceremony  ? 

Kecumbent  there  under  the  smiling  heavens  he  lived  from  the 
period  of  their  first  meeting.  The  flush  of  youth  had  passed,  and 
all  life  seemed  overcast  by  a  dull  monotony  which  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  only  tended  to  deepen.  A  favoured  child  of  fortune  from 
the  cradle,  he  had  never  felt  the  curb  of  a  wise,  safe-guarding 
hand.  He  had  pandered  to  every  fancy,  plunged  unhesitatingly 
into  dissipation,  until  one  and  every  path  of  violent  pleasure  had 
been  trodden,  and  nausea  cried  out,  “  Hold,  enough  !” 

A  more  than  usual  leadenness  of  spirit  had  possession  of  him 
the  night  he  was  introduced  to  Beatrice  Grahame,  an  actress  just 
making  a  name  in  burlesque.  Somehow  she  seemed  to  vivify 
him  at  once,  and  her  interest  in  him  also  appeared  to  begin  from 
the  moment  she  learnt  his  name. 

“  So  your  name  is  Austin?”  she  observed,  smiling  gaily.  “  Do 
you  know  I’ve  always  had  a  particular  fancy  for  that  name  ^ 
But  I  always  think  of  it  with  Robert  coming  first,  though  I  don  t 
know  why  I  should.  I  suppose,  though,  your  first  name  is  the 
ordinary  John.” 

“  My  name  fs  Robert  Austin,”  he  answered  in  a  slow,  quiet  voice. 
Her  colour  deepened,  her  eyes  sparkled. 

Then  she  laughed  merrily. 

“  Dear,  dear,  me.  One  would  think  I  was  casting  my  cap  at 
you.  I’m  afraid  you’ll  think  me  rather  forward. 

“  You  may  think  the  same  of  me  when  I  say  that  Beatrice  i^ 
my  favourite  name.” 

“  Oh,  flatterer,  flatterer !  I  see  that  even  Robert  Austin  is  as  other 
men  are.  Henceforth  John  Jones  shall  be  my  pet  cognomen. 

Thus  opened  a  new  life.  His  step  became  springy  again,  his 
heart  lighter.  He  cast  cynicism  to  the  winds,  discovered  a 
pleasure  in  the  green  fields,  a  charm  in  the  shimmering  river— 
things  hitherto  merely  so  much  grass  and  water.  He  met  her 
often.  They  became  wrapped  up  in  each  other.  Every  fancy 
ound  an  echo  in  the  other’s  heart. 
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The  Thames  became  their  favoured  resort.  Whenever  possible 
they  were  together  on  its  bosom,  up  far  beyond  the  mere 
remembrance  of  town,  floating  between  green  banks,  under  wide- 
spreading  trees,  and  past  soft  peaceful  meadows. 

She  looked  so  charming  there  in  the  stern,  holding  the  steering 
ropes  in  her  pretty  hands.  Not  even  yonder  swansdown  cloud 
was  more  graceful. 

One  scorching  afternoon  he  fastened  the  boat  in  the  shade  by 
the  bank,  and  they  sat  in  it  alone  and  were  silent  for  a  while* 

Then  he  moved  to  her  side  and  took  her  hand. 

“  Beatrice,”  he  whispered. 

She  was  mute,  but  with  womanly  intuition  she  divined  the 
meaning  of  the  deep,  fervent  mention  of  her  name.  Her  head 
fell  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  embraced  her  passionately. 

“  Ah,  Beatrice,  you  have  changed  all  this  world  for  me.  Be 
my  wife,  and  let  it  be  a  garden  for  both  of  us.  My  love  is  not. 
the  violent  fancy  of  a  boy  that  will  simmer  down.  I  have  gone 
through  all  the  heated  passions  of  youth.  Your  love,  I  feel,, 
means  everything  on  this  earth  to  me  ! 

Hot  tears  began  to  fall.  He  took  them  for  joyful  tears,  and 
felt  that  she  reciprocated  his  affection. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  they  plighted  eternal  affection  and 
talked  of  their  marriage.  She  should  leave  the  stage  ;  he  had 
fortune  enough  and  to  spare,  and  oh,  how  happy  they  would  be 
together. 

Pondering  dreamily  over  it  all  as  he  lay  there  in  his  garden,  he 
had  but  one  thought,  that  to-morrow  he  would  lead  her  to  the 
altar. 

He  jumped  up  suddenly  as  the  remnant  of  the  cigar  burnt  his  lips. 

He  strolled  in  at  the  library  window,  and  went  to  a  desk  that 
looked  too  bare  and  too  tidy  to  be  much  in  use.  Pulling  out  one 
drawer  after  another,  he  finally  came  to  one  that  was  locked. 

“  I  must  have  clear  decks  for  Beatrice.  She  must  not  findi 
souvenirs  of  the  old  flinging  days  likely  to  taint  her  happiness. 
Ugh  !  how  glad  I  am  they  are  all  past  and  gone.” 

He  clutched  at  a  bundle  of  letters,  cards,  and  photographs, 
carried  them  to  the  fireplace,  and  put  a  lighted  match  in  their 
midst.  Then  he  returned  for  more,  and  his  glance  fell  on  a. 
cabinet  portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl  about  eighteen. 

“  Ah,  my  pretty  little  Agnes  Calder,  I  wonder  what  has  become 
of  you,  and  whether  you  ever  thought  of  me  after  our  flirtation. 
I  must  burn  you  along  with  my  other  wild  oats.” 

And  Agnes,  too,  went  into  the  flames. 

By  and  bye  a  servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and  handed  him  a 
letter. 
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“  From  Beatrice  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  recognising  the  handwriting. 

He  tore  it  open,  and  read,  laughing  at  the  formal  opening  and 
calling  it  “  her  joke.” 

“  Eobert  Austin, — 

“  You  have  often  pressed  me  to  tell  you  the  story  of  my 
past  life.  I  always  have  refused ;  but  now  the  right  time  has 
arrived  for  the  relation.  It  can,  indeed,  be  delayed  no  longer. 

“  I  was  born  and  bred  in  the  country,  one  of  the  two  daughters 
of  as  good  parents  as  ever  owned  a  farm  and  a  few  acres  of  land. 
We  were  all  as  happy  as  could  be — the  four  of  us  in  our  old 
bright  home.  Existence,  indeed,  was  one  long  playtime;  until, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  I  went  away  to  an  aunt  in  a  neighbouring 
county,  leaving  my  younger  sister  with  father  and  mother.  I 
received  weekly  letters  from  home,  and  for  months  all  seemed  to 
be  going  on  well.  There  was  a  time,  however,  when  the  letters 
became  short  and  stilted,  as  if  something  was  being  hidden  from 
me.  I  told  them  my  suspicions,  but  they  would  admit  nothing. 
And  then  my  sister’s  letters  ceased. 

“  At  last  I  could  no  longer  stand  the  doubts  that  would  arise 
in  my  mind.  I  returned  home,  and,  alas  !  I  learnt  all.  Soon 
after  my  departure  a  stranger  had  come  to  stay  at  the  adjacent 
manor,  and  he  had  met  my  sister.  She  fell  in  love  with  him, 
passionately  in  love,  and  he  made  believe  he  loved  her  also.  He 
played  with  her  heart  for  months,  managed  to  deepen  and  centre 
her  passion  for  him,  and  then,  growing  tired  of  his  capture,  went 
away.  In  honeyed  words  he  promised  to  return  and  marry 
her — she  told  me  all  on  her  deathbed — and  she,  poor  innocent 
angel,  trusted  his  every  vow.  She  waited  and  waited  for  the 
letter  that  never  came,  until  her  cheeks  grew  pale  and  hollow. 
Father  and  mother  often  found  her  in  tears,  but  she,  proud  soul, 
would  tell  them  nothing  of  her  ineffable  sorrow.  And  father 
fretted,  and  allowed  his  farm  to  run  to  ruin.  He  would  sit  for 
hours  with  his  face  toward  the  sky,  mute  and  stolid. 

“  Then,  week  by  week,  her  strength  ebbed  away  ;  her  trusting 
heart  pined  until  it  broke.  She  died  in  my  arms ;  and  with 
God’s  name  on  my  lips,  I  swore  I  would  root  out  the  accursed 
man  who  had  murdered  her,  and  blast  his  heart  as  he  had  hers. 
In  quieter  moments  afterwards  I  resolved  upon  a  plan.  I  would 
get  this  man  to  love  me,  would  lead  him  into  a  fool’s  paradise, 
and  then,  when  the  consummation  of  his  happiness  appeared 
within  his  grasp,  I  would  open  his  eyes  to  the  truth — to  the  fact 
that  instead  of  loving  him  I  hated  him — and  then  would  he  feel 
the  pangs  of  my  poor  angelic  sister.  I  thank  Heaven  I  have 
kept  my  vow.  With  her  dying  lips  she  whispered  the  name  of 
the  man  who  wronged  her.  It  was  Eobert  Austin.  .  . 
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Portraits. 


MR.  HARE. 

PJOETUNE  would  appear  to  have  favoured  Mr.  Hare  from  the 
■■■  very  outset  of  his  career  as  an  actor.  He  obtained  a  secure 
footing  on  the  London  stage  with  exceptional  rapidity.  Intended 
by  his  friends  for  the  Civil  Service,  but  enamoured  of  the  theatre 
from  a  very  early  age,  he  suddenly  placed  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Leigh  Murray,  made  a  nervous  dehut  at  Liverpool,  and 
only  a  few  months  afterwards,  towards  the  end  of  1865,  became 
a  member  of  Miss  Marie  Wilton’s  company  at  the  old  Prince  of 
Wales’s.  Here  he  prominently  identified  himself  with  Bobert- 
sonian  comedy  as  it  came  into  existence,  playing  Lord  Ptar- 
migant  in  Society,  Prince  Perovsky  in  Ours,  Sam  Gerridge  in 
Caste,  [the  Hon.  Bruce  Fanquhere  in  Play,  Beau  Farintosh  in 
School,  and  Buncombe  Dunscombe  in  M.P.  Not  to  speak  of 
other  parts,  he  was  also  the  Sir  Peter  Teazle  in  the  elaborate 
revival  at  the  same  theatre  of  The  School  for  Scandal  in  1874. 
By  this  time  his  position  as  an  artist  of  the  first  rank  was  not  to 
be  gainsaid.  In  the  following  year  he  took  the  Court  Theatre, 
there  to  realize  a  high  ideal  of  what  he  thought  that  since  much- 
abused  personage,  an  actor-manager,  ought  to  be,  except  under 
very  particular  conditions.  He  engaged  artists  of  striking  gifts, 
notably  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  was  never  to 
be  accused  of  thrusting  himself  unduly  forward.  One  proof  of 
this  self-denying  spirit,  often  carried  to  excess,  lay  m  the  fact 
that  on  the  production  of  Mr.  Wills’  Olivia,  with  Miss  Terry 
as  the  heroine,  he  assigned  the  character  of  Br.  Primrose  to 
Mr.  Vezin.  From  1879  to  1888  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Kendal  in  the  management  of  the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  and 
during  this  period  was  the  first  to  discover  the  genius  which  has 
found  its  latest  expression  in  the  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  His 
tenancy  of  the  Garrick,  which  he  built  for  himself,  dates  from 
1890.  Mr.  Hare,  while  seeming  to  have  mastered  the  secret 
of  perpetual  youth,  is  the  finest  representative  of  old  men  on  the 
English  stage.  His  impersonations  in  this  way,  never  aiming 
at  breadth  of  effect,  are  remembered  as  a  succession  of  exqui¬ 
sitely  finished  miniatures.  He  is  an  artist  aic  bout  des  ongles, 
and  has  both  pathos  and  dry  humour  in  a  very  high  degree. 
To  playgoers  of  the  present  day,  perhaps,  he  is  known  chiefly 
as  Benjamin  Goldfinch  in  A  Pair  of  Spectacles,  which,  like 
his  Lord  Kildare  in  A  Quiet  Rubber,  can  hardly  be  described  as 
anything  short  of  perfection. 
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Play. 


IN  LONDON. 

The  end  of  the  year  has  brought  about  a  considerable  re-shuffling 
of  the  theatrical  cards,  and  changes  are  imminent  at  several  of 
the  leading  West-end  houses.  The  greatest  surprise  of  the  past 
month  has  been  the  announcement  of  the  withdrawal  of 
The  Masqueraders  at  the  St.  James’s,  where  it  was  expected  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  play  would  prove  an  attraction  for  many 
months  ro  come.  If,  as  a  whole,  business  has  recently  been  a 
little  less  favourable  than  before,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
December  is  always  an  unsatisfactory  month  for  managers,  who 
may  reasonably  look  forward,  however,  to  a  resumption  of  activity 
with  the  advent  of  the  New  Year. 


The  Chieftain. 


A  New  Opera,  in  Two  Acts,  words  by  F,  C.  Burnand,  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced 

at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  December  12. 


Count  Vasquez  de 

Oonzago  . .  . .  Mr.  Courtice  Pounds. 

Peter  Adolphus  Grigj;  Mr.  Walter  Passmore. 
Ferdinand  de  Rosas  Mt.  Scott  Fishe. 

Sancho . Mr.  Richard  Temple. 

Jo86  . Mr.  M.  R.  Morand. 

Pedro  Gomez..  ..  Mr.  * cott  Russell. 

Blazz  } . Mr.  Bowden  Haswell. 

Escatero  . .  . .  Mr.  Powis  Pinder. 


Pedrillo  ..  ..  Master  Snelson. 

Inez  de  Roxas  . .  Miss  Rosina  Brandram. 

Dolly . Miss  Florence  Perry. 

Juanita..  ..  ..  Miss  Emmie  Owen. 

Maraquita  . .  . .  Miss  Edith  Johnston. 

Anna . Miss  Ada  Newall. 

Zitella . Miss  Beatrice  Perry. 

Nina . Miss  Ethel  Wilson. 

Rita  . Miss  Florence  St.  John. 


In  estimating  the  prime  value  of  any  new  production  at  the 
Savoy,  it  is  difficult — we  might  almost  say  impossible — to  free 
one’s  mind  entirely  from  the  associations  which  cluster  so  thickly 
round  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte’s  theatre.  Yet  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
even  with  those  in  mind  a  welcome  of  no  half-hearted  description 
can  be  given  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand’s  latest  work,  The  Chieftain. 
Simple  in  design,  and  slight  of  texture  though  it  be,  the  piece 
undoubtedly  contains  those  qualities  of  brightness  and  spontaneous 
gaiety  which  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  Savoy  libretto. 
Mr.  Bumand’s  most  cordial  admirers  will  hardly  aver  that  he 
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possesses  the  caustic  humour,  the  subtle  irony,  or  the  lyrical 
facility  discoverable  in  all  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  operas ;  but  he  has,  at 
any  rate,  a  very  pretty  wit  of  his  own,  and'  a  neat  method  of 
turning  verses  is  something  more  than  serviceable.  Both 
gifts  are  employed  to  excellent  purpose  in  The  Chieftain,  through 
which  runs  a  pleasing  thread  of  story,  sufficiently  strong,  how¬ 
ever,  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  many  amusing  details  depending 
from  it.  Elaborated  from  an  early  work,  first  given  twenty-seven 
years  ago  at  the  German  Reed  entertainment,  the  plot  follows 
the  adventures  of  a  certain  Peter  Grigg,  who,  having  been 
captured  by  a  band  of  Spanish  brigands,  enjoys  the  doubtful 
honour  of  being  appointed  chieftain,  and  the  unwilling  husband 
of  their  former  leader’s  supposed  widow.  In  the  second  act  the 
piece,  so  to  speak,  starts  afresh  with  what  is  practically  a  new 
intrigue,  having,  perhaps,  rather  too  obviously  the  appearance  of 
an  after-thought  conceived  under  stress  of  extending  the  story 
to  the  requisite  length.  But,  as  author  and  composer  have  put 
into  it  some  of  their  best  and  brightest  work,  the  circumstance 
is  hardly  likely  to  provoke  dissension.  To  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s 
share  in  the  production  the  highest  praise  is  due.  Seldom  has 
the  most  popular  of  English  composers  been  more  happily 
inspired,  or  proved  more  worthily  his  title  to  the  unique  position 
he  occupies  in  the  affections  of  the  public.  From  the  first  bar 
to  the  last  his  score  is  distinguished  by  a  pervading  sense  of 
melody,  'of  overflowing  humour,  and  of  tuneful  prodigality, 
captivating  in  the  last  degree.  Not  easy  is  the  task  of  selection 
amid  such  an  emharras  de  richesses,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  beautiful  orchestral  effect  obtained 
in  Rita’s  ballad,  “  Tne  Tinkling  Sheep-bell ;  ”  the  irresistible 
humour  of  Peter  Grigg’s  song,  “  From  Rock  to  Rock 
the  haunting  melody  of  the  martial  finish  to  the  first  act  5 
of  the  exquisite  fancy  marking  the  ballad  “  Two  Happy 
Gods,”  and  the  duet,  “  Ah,  oui,  j’etais  une  pensionnaire.” 
Other  numbers  might  easily  and  legitimately  be  cited  for  equal 
praise  did  space  permit.  Fortunately,  also,  an  excellent  company 
succeeded  in  doing  every  justice  to  the  new  piece.  Miss 
Florence  St.  John  was  delightfully  frank  and  charming  as  the 
heroine  and  Miss  Rosina  Brandram  made  a  stately  and  sufficiently 
truculent  chieftainess.  Pretty  and  merry  as  ever.  Miss  Florence 
Perry  and  Miss  Emmie  Owen  at  once  captured  the  suffrages  of  the 
audience,  while  Mr.  Courtice  Pounds  acted  and  sang  with  his  usual 
artistic  charm.  Mr.  Walter  Passmore  gave  an  exceedingly  comical 
portrait  of  the  typical  British  tourist,  and  Mr.  Scott  Fishe’s  fine 
voice  proved  of  invaluable  service  in  the  concerted  numbers. 
The  Chieftain,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  has  been 
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presented  with  the  sumptuous  care  and  elaborate  attention 
characteristic  of  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte’s  management. 


The  Shop  Girl. 


A  Musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts,  by  H.  J.  W.  Dam.  Music  by  Ivix  Caryll.  Additional 
Numbers  by  Adrian  Ross  and  Lionkl  Monckton.  Produced  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
November  24. 


Mr.  Hooley  ..  Mr.  Arthur  Williams. 
Charles  Appleby  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks. 

Bertie  Boyd  . .  Mr.  Georoe  Grossmith,  J un. 
John  Brown  . .  Mr.  Colin  Coop 
Sir  George 

Appleby  ..  Mr.  Cairns  James. 

Col.  Singleton  . .  Mr.  Frank  Wheeler. 
Count  St. 

Vaurien  . .  Mr.  Robert  Nainby. 

Me.  Tweets  ..  Mr.  Willie  Wards. 

Mr.  Miggles  . .  Mr.  Edmund  Payne. 

Lady  Dodo 

Singleton  . .  Miss  Maud  Sherman. 

Miss  Robinson. .  Miss  Katie  Seymour. 

Lady  Appleby  . .  Miss  Maria  Davis 


*  da  Smith  ..  Miss  Lillie  Belmore. 
Faith  ..  ..  Miss  Lillie  Dickinson. 

Hope  ..  ..  Miss  Agatha  Roze. 

Charity..  ..  Miss  Lily  Johnson. 
Maud  Plan‘'a;a- 

net  . .  . .  Miss  Maud  Hill. 

Eva  Tudor  ..  Miss  Fannie  Warde. 
Lillie  Stuart  ..  Miss  Maud  Sutherland. 
Ada  Wandes- 

iorde  . .  . .  Miss  Helen  Lee. 

Mabel  Beresford  Miss  Violet  Monckton. 
Agnes  Howard . .  Miss  Louie  Coote. 
Maggie  Jocelyn  Miss  Maggie  Ripley. 
Violet  Tierney. .  Miss  Topsy  Sinden. 
Bessie  Brent  . .  Miss  Ada  Reeve. 


If  an  author  is  to  be  judged  less  by  what  he  does  than  by  his 
success  in  accomplishing  what  he  aims  at,  then  Mr.  H.  J.  W. 
Dam  is  entitled  to  distinct  praise  for  his  new  musical  farce  The 
Shop  Girl.  In  writing  the  piece,  his  principal  object  has  clearly 
been  to  cater  for  the  tastes  of  a  Gaiety  audience,  and  there  need 
be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  this  object  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  very  successfully.  Inasmuch  as  his  efforts  have  been 
sedulously  assisted  by  machinist,  costumier,  ballet-master,  and  an 
exceedingly  astute  manager,  it  needs  no  ghost  to  come  from  the 
grave  to  predict  that  a  long  and  prosperous  career  is  in  store  for 
the  piece.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  detected  here  and 
there  a  certain  disposition  on  the  author’s  part  to  set  at  defiance 
the  imperfectly  formulated  but  rapidly  crystallizing  canons  of 
musical  comedy  ;  and  to  show  that  the  instincts  of  the  playwright 
are  stronger  within  him  than  the  inclinations  of  the  mere 
“variety”  monger.  Luckily,  however,  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
comedy,  such  tendencies  are  born  only  to  be  sternly  repressed  an 
instant  later.  In  the  matter  of  dialogue,  Mr.  Dam,  if  he  does 
does  not  precisely  shine,  may  be  said  at  least  to  radiate  with  the 
brilliancy  of  a  serviceable  veneer.  His  wit  lies  on  the  surface, 
and  is  therefore  of  a  quality  to  please  those  who  possess  neither 
the  desire  nor  the  ability  to  probe  too  deeply  the  mysteries  of 
genuine  humour.  As  the  book  of  the  opera  is  still  unpublished, 
we  are  unable  to  speak  definitely  regarding  the  merits  of  the 
lyrics  ;  but  these,  at  any  rate,  appear  to  have  been  fluently 
written,  and  are  eminently  “  settable  ”  to  music.  Let  it  also  be 
counted  to  the  author  for  righteousness  that  he  has  provided  a 
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more  than  usually  coherent  story,  which,  if  a  trifle  long  in  start¬ 
ing,  progresses  merrily  enough  when  once  fairly  under  weigh. 
Briefly  summarized,  it  deals  with  the  search  instituted  by  a 
genial  millionaire  for  his  old  chum’s  daughter,  who,  by  her 
father’s  death,  has  inherited  a  tidy  fortune  of  four  millions 
sterling  ;  with  the  misadventures  of  a  certain  Mr.  Hooley,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Royal  Stores,  where  the  missing  girl  is  supposed  to 
be  employed,  and  with  the  final  discovery  of  the  unsuspecting 
heiress,  who  meanwhile  has  pledged  her  hand  to  an  impecunious 
youth,  who  has  for  long  been  the  happy  possessor  of  her  heart. 
It  must  fairly  be  said  that  The  Shop  Girl,  as  befits  her 
station,  is  daintily  and  most  sumptuously  dressed.  Indeed,  so 
splendidly  is  the  little  lady  apparelled  that  occasionally  one  is 
tempted  to  forget  she  is  anything  more  than  a  lay-figure,  intended 
for  the  exhibition  of  magnificent  costumes.  In  this  respect, 
however,  she  merely  fulfils  the  law  of  her  being.  Of  the  two 
acts  comprised  in  the  piece,  the  first  is  decidedly  dull,  and  over¬ 
burdened  with  unnecessary  detail ;  while  the  second  is  through¬ 
out  conspicuously  bright  and  gay.  The  action  of  the  latter  takes 
place  at  a  fancy  bazaar  in  Kensington,  and  if  Charity,  here  as 
elsewhere,  serves  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  sins  are  of  the  comeliest  and  most  bewitching  descrip¬ 
tion.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are  a  Japanese  dance  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Payne  and  Miss  Katie  Seymour,  so  quaint,  so  neat, 
and  so  entrancing  that  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  subdue  the  heart 
of  the  fiercest  Celestial ;  an  extremely  graceful  pas  seul  by 
Miss  Topsy  Sinden;  a  fascinating  dance  by  Pierrots  and  Pier¬ 
rettes,  and  some  very  clever  travesties  by  Mr.  Edmund  Payne, 
whose  entire  performance,  indeed,  deserves  the  highest  praise. 
In  the  character  of  Mr.  Hooley,  Mr.  Arthur  Williams  was  as 
amusing  as  the  author  permitted  him  to  be  ;  but  the  part  lacks 
humour,  and  is  weighted,  moreover,  by  certain  allusions  of  so 
questionable  a  nature  as  to  evoke  a  very  decided  protest  even 
from  a  Gaiety  audience.  As  the  heroine.  Miss  Ada  Reeve, 
although  bringing  with  her  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
music  hall,  sang  and  acted  with  real  brightness  and  effect ;  while 
Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  proved  conclusively  that  a  comedian  can  be 
funny  without  vulgarity.  A  word  of  commendation  is  also  due 
to  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  jun.,  who,  however,  appears  to  have 
pretty  nearly  exhausted  all  the  possibilities  of  the  masher  genus  ; 
Mr.  Colin  Coop,  an  excellent  singer ;  Miss  Lillie  Belmore,  a 
genuine  low  comedian  m  petticoats,  and  to  Miss  Helen  Lee,  who 
at  the  shortest  notice  appeared — and  with  emphatic  success — in 
place  of  Miss  Maud  Sherman.  Mr.  Ivan  Caryll  has  supplied  some 
exceedingly  pretty  and  graceful  music,  although  in  point  of 
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popularity  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Lionel  Monckton’s 
contributions  do  not  carry  off  the  palm . 


Dk.  Bill. 


Farcical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  adapted  from  the  French  of  Albert  Carre  by  Hamilton  Aide. 

Revived  at  the  Court  Theatre,  December  8. 


Dr.  William  Brown  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey. 
Mr.  Firman  . .  Mr.  William  H.  Day. 

Mr.  Horton  . .  Mr.  Robb  Harwood. 

George  Webster  . .  Mr.  E.  H.  Kelly. 

Baggs  . .  . .  Mr.  F.  Featherstone. 

Sergeant  of  Police  Mr.  Francis. 


Louisa  Brown  . .  Miss  Dora  de  Winton. 
Jennie  Firman  . .  Miss  Violet  IjYSTer. 

Mrs.  Firman  . .  Miss  Dolores  Drummond. 

Ellen . Miss  Mabel  Hardinge. 

Miss  Fauntleroy  . .  Miss  Edith  Kenward. 
Mrs.  Horton  . .  Miss  Lottie  Venne. 


The  original  production  of  Dr.  Bill  at  the  Avenue  Theatre  is 
sufficiently  near  to  obviate  any  necessity  for  giving  a  renewed 
account  of  the  piece.  Short  as  the  interval  is,  however,  since 
the  first  performance,  the  farce  seems  to  have  aged  considerably. 
The  first  and  third  acts  in  particular  impress  the  spectator, 
accustomed  to  stronger  fare,  as  decidedly  thin  and  slight. 
Happily  the  second,  by  virtue  of  its  bustling  business  and  neat 
imbroglio,  still  retains  its  power  to  interest  and  amuse.  It  may 
be  doubted,  notwithstanding,  whether  the  revival  of  so  ephemeral 
a  piece  of  work  can  serve  to  attract  for  any  length  of  time.  And 
this  seems  the  less  probable  inasmuch  as  the  present  cast  shows 
a  marked  inferiority  to  the  former  one.  Admirable  comedian  as 
Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  is,  he  fails  in  great  measure  to  give  to  the 
title-part  that  air  of  plausibility  with  which  both  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  Mr.  Fred  Terry  and  Mr.  George  Alexander,  contrived 
to  invest  it.  We  willingly  concede  that  Mr.  Hawtrey  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  amusing,  but  that  he  succeeds  in  giving  a  realistic  portrait  of 
the  sympathetic  ladies’  doctor  we  are  equally  prepared  to  deny. 
On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Lottie  Venne  is  altogether  excellent  as 
Mrs.  Horton,  whose  insinuating  manners  and  wily  feminine 
seductiveness  sheportrays  with  extraordinary  cleverness.  Another 
capital  performance,  admirable  alike  for  its  grace  and  charm,  is 
that  of  Miss  Dora  de  Winton,  in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
while  Miss  Mabel  Hardinge  makes  a  deliciously  arch  and  piquant 
parlour-maid.  But  here,  unfortunately,  praise  must  end.  Dr. 
Bill  was  preceded  on  the  first  night  of  the  revival  by 


The  Bibthday. 


An  Original  Comedy,  in  One  Act,  by  George  Bancroft. 


Mr.  Leslie..  ..  Mr.  William  H.  Day.  I  Hubbard  ..  ..  Mr.  W.  Quinton. 

Dr.  Wakefield  ..  Mr.  Wilfred  Dray cott.  Ruth  Leslie  ..  Miss  Dora  de  Winton. 

With  every  desire  to  encourage  a  young  dramatist,  we  are 
unable  to  say  anything  favourable  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  little  piece. 
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The  story  is  long-winded  and  almost  entirely  retrospective,  while 
the  dialogue  lacks  point  and  distinction.  Frankly,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  what  motive  could  have  prompted  Mr.  Chudleigh 
to  produce  such  a  play,  unless  he  was  urged  thereto  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  author’s  name. 


The  Wife  pF  Dives. 


Kew  and  Original  Comedy-Drama,  in  Three  Acts,  by  S.  X.  Courte.  Produced  at  the 
Op6ra  Comique  Theatre,  November  26. 


Julius  Van  Duccat 
Lord  Cyril  Sieveking.. 
Rev.  Boanerges  Bodkin 
Humphries 
Darryl  Dreighton 


Mr.  G.  W.  Anson. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Stuart. 

Mr.  Cecii.  Ramsey. 

Mr.  Prank  May. 

Mr.  Charles  Glennet. 


Lady  Haltwhistle  . . 
Muriel  Haltwhistle 
Cecily  Allardyce  . . 
Mrs.  Van  Duccat  . . 


Miss  Carlotta  Addison. 
Miss  Lucy  Wilson. 

Miss  Florence  Friend. 
Miss  Oloa  Brandon. 


The  author  of  The  Wife  of  Dives  is  evidently  a  very  young 
man,  and  to  youth  much  may  be  forgiven.  Undoubtedly  he  is 
clever,  nor  is  he  entirely  destitute  of  ideas  ;  but  at  present  he 
seems  content  to  merge  his  own  identity  to  a  large  extent  in  that 
of  others.  This  also  might  have  been  pardoned  him  had  he 
showed  any  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  his  models.  But 
even  the  most  catholic  mind  must  fix  a  limit  somewhere.  It 
may  excuse  the  extravagances  of  an  Oscar  Wilde,  who  at  least  is 
always  entertaining — although  apt  occasionally  to  entertain  at 
other  people’s  expense — while  it  declines  to  accept  a  poor  and 
inadequate  imitation  of  that  great  master  of  false  paradox.  The 
axiom  is  one  which  the  author  of  The  Wife  of  Dives  will  do  well 
to  take  to  heart.  Good  burlesque  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its 
proper  time  and  place,  but  the  burlesque  of  a  burlesque  becomes 
intolerable.  When  Mr.  Courte  attempts  to  be  smart  he  is  too 
frequently  merely  rude ;  when  he  endeavours  to  be  witty  he  is 
generally  meaningless.  Yet  there  are  indications  in  his  work 
which  tend  to  show  that  with  severe  chastening  and  self¬ 
repression  he  may  still  achieve  something  as  a  playwright. 
Obviously  he  possesses  the  dramatist’s  eye  for  a  striking  situation, 
and  if  only  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  natural  he  may  yet  come 
to  write  effectively.  For,  on  the  stage,  the  quality  of  dialogue, 
like  the  quality  of  mercy,  must  not  be  strained  if  it  is  to  touch 
the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  an  audience.  Mr.  Courte,  further, 
is  apparently,  like  most  young  writers,  a  profound  pessimist. 
With  experience,  however,  he  will  doubtless  learn  to  look  more 
charitably  upon  life,  and  to  choose  for  his  future  plays  subjects 
less  repulsive  and  unwholesome  than  the  one  he  has  selected  in 
the  present  instance.  Of  the  performance,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson  furnished  a  powerful  sketch  of  a  coarse 
and  brutal  financier,  that  Mr.  Charles  Glenney  acted  with 
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marked  vigour  and  intensity  as  Darryl  Dreigliton,  and  that 
Miss  Olga  Brandon,  if  a  trifle  tame  in  the  earlier  scenes,  invested 
the  later  with  a  passionate  abandon  deserving  the  highest  praise. 


The  Wrong  Girl. 


New  and  Originil  Farcical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  H.  A.  Kennedy  (part  author).  Produced 

at  the  Strand  Theatre,  November  21. 


Captain  Harry 

Montague  . .  Mr.  Forbes  Dawson. 
George  Glenfield. .  Mr.  W.  Blakeley. 

Oliver  Chester  ..  Mr.  Howard  Russell. 
Willoughby  Chester  Mr.  Philip  Cunningham. 
Willie  Edouin  ..  Mr.  Willie  Edouin. 
Isaac  Lynx  . .  Mr,  Dudley  Cloban. 


Cobb  . .  . .  Mr.  Richard  Blunt. 

Gladys  Gordon  ..  Miss  Violet  Armbruster. 
Florence  Craven  . .  Miss  Fanny  Brough. 

Mrs.  Glenfield  ..  Miss  Helen  Cresswell. 
Eva  Glenfield  . .  Miss  Daisy  Bryer. 

Mrs.  Freeniantle 

Wyvill  . .  . .  Miss  K.  Lucile  Foote. 


The  Wrong  Girl  contains  a  really  good  idea  developed  with 
indifferent  success.  So  alluring,  in  fact,  is  the  idea  that  it  had 
already  occurred  to  a  former  dramatist — one  William  Shakspere — 
to  utilize  it  as  the  basis  of  a  comedy,  long  before  Mr.  H.  A, 
Kennedy  (part  author)  thought  of  taking  it  in  hand.  Com¬ 
parisons  are  proverbially  odious,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  do 
either  writer  the  injustice  of  contrasting  his  work  with  the 
other’s.  For  the  moment  we  are  only  concerned  with  The  Wrong 
Girl,  and  the  share  taken  in  her  creation  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Kennedy 
(part  author).  Unfortunately  the  programme  neglects  to  state 
exactly  where  Mr.  Kennedy’s  responsibility  begins  or  ends,  and 
for  what  portions  of  the  piece  his  mysterious  collaborator  is  to 
be  held  accountable.  If,  therefore,  we  declare  that  structurally 
the  farce  is  weak,  or  that  from  a  literary  standpoint  it  possesses 
little  or  no  merit,  or  that  its  action  is  so  sluggish  and  peram- 
bulatory  as  rapidly  to  weary  the  patience  of  the  onlooker,  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  we  have  no  intention  of  laying 
the  exclusive  blame  upon  Mr.  H.  A.  Kennedy  (part  author).  Even 
less  are  we  disposed  to  credit  him  alone  with  the  few  bright 
passages  discoverable  in  the  piece,  which  would  appear  to  have 
been  written  chiefly  with  the  object  of  affording  Mr.  Willie 
Edouin  an  opportunity  of  imitating  Mr.  Blakeley.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr,  Blakeley,  however,  is  in  his  own  way  inimitable,  and 
consequently  the  raison  d'Hre  of  the  farce  ceases  to  exist.  For 
ourselves  we  are  inclined  to  lament  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Blakeley’s  acting  is  really  much  too  amusing  to  be  lost  for  any 
length  of  time  to  London  playgoers  ;  and  as  The  Wrong  Girl 
has  already  disappeared  from  the  evening  bill  we  cannot 
help  feeling  something  of  a  grudge  against  Mr.  H.  A.  Kennedy 
(part  author).  Too  good,  also,  to  be  so  speedily  lost  was  the 
performance  of  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  who  has  never  done 
better  work  than  in  the  little  scene  in  which  she  parodied 
a  heroine  of  melodrama.  Miss  Violet  Armbruster  made  a  most 
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engaging  ingenue,  while  the  remaining  members  of  the  cast 
were  as  Providence  created  them. 


Ashes. 


New  Society  Play,  in  Three  Act’,  by  Edward  Codlins  and  Richard  Sau.'ideus.  Produced  at  the 

Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  November  30. 


Reginald  Denning. .  Mr.  Charles  Glenney 
Sir  Everitt  Kerr  . .  Mr.  Philip  Cdningham. 
Dr.  James  Courtney  Mr.  Oswald  Yorke. 

Mr.  Broadleigh  . .  Mr.  Stuart  Champion. 
Mr.  Prank  Fairfax  Mr.  Richard  Saunders. 
Mr.  Frazer  . .  . .  Mr.  J.  R.  Hatfield.  4 


Capt.  Fawcett  ..  Mr.  L.awrance  d’Orsay. 
Muriel  Kerr  . .  . .  Miss  Lucy  Wilson. 

Comtesse  de  St.  Maur  Miss  Gwynne  Herbert. 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  ..  Miss  Robertha  Erskine 
Lady  Constance  Kerr  Miss  Alice  de  Winton. 


Quite  the  best  thing  about  Messrs.  Collins  and  Saunders’s  play 
is  the  title,  which  appropriately  indicates  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  piece.  Personally  we  are  sufficiently  old-fashioned  to  believe 
that  the  most  fitting  receptacle  for  Ashes  is  the  dust-bin  ;  and 
although  we  should  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  present  work  does 
not  show,  either  by  accident  or  design,  occasional  glimpses  of 
ability,  the  authors  may,  without  injustice,  be  counselled  to 
consign  their  manuscript  to  the  resting-place  prepared  for  it. 
Candidly,  this  continual  harping  upon  nauseous  topics  is  becoming 
something  more  than  tiresome,  and  it  is  high  time  an  emphatic 
protest  were  made  against  the  growing  custom  of  turning  the 
theatre  into  a  social  lazar-house.  The  theme  expounded  in  Ashes 
is  neither  palatable  nor  profitable,  while  the  authors  are  evidently 
much  too  inexperienced  in  stage-craft  even  to  set  forth  their 
subject  in  convincing  manner.  Without  being  of  super-excellent 
quality,  the  performance,  as  a  whole,  attained  a  much  higher 
level  than  the  piece  itself. 


IN  THE  PEOVINCES. 

Mr.  Irving  has  long  been  used  to  brilliant  success,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  he  aroused  in  Dublin 
•  during his  recent  fortnight  there  didnot  take  himalittle  by  surprise. 
He  began  his  engagement  at  Mr.  Gunn’s  theatre  on  the  19th  of 
November,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  being  the  Eosamund.  “  Some 
thirteen  years,”  said  the  IrishTimes,  “  have  passed  since  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  last  trod  the  boards  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  although 
in  the  interim  he  has  not  been  a  stranger  to  us — sharing  in  the 
•enjoyments  of  the  Ter-centenary  celebrations  of  Trinity  College, 
when  he  renewed  valued  associations  with  many  old  friends  and 
warm  admirers,  and  was  one  of  the  most  honoured  amongst  the 
University’s  guests — it  was  the  grateful  privilege  of  a  great  and 
representative  audience  last  night  to  bid  him  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
Irish  welcome.  Nor  was  the  gathering  upon  which  his  glance 
rested  upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain  an  ordinary  one.  It  included 
the  representatives  of  the  best-known  circles  of  literature  and  art. 
The  play  is  a  magnificent  commentary  on  the  poem — is  in  itself 
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a  literary  treasure  which  no  modern  actor  save  the  one  could  have 
endowed  the  world  with.  The  death  of  Becket  is  a  thrilling 
scene — the  consummation  of  this  grand  tragedy  which,  in  the 
hands  of  such  interpreters,  can  never  fail  to  teach  and  to  move. 
It  greatly  stirred  the  audience  of  last  night.”  “  The  splendid 
effect  of  the  performance,”  The  Freeman' s  Journal  remarked, 
“  was,  beyond  question,  the  creation  less  of  Tennyson  than  of 
Irving.  No  better  tribute  to  the  genius  of  an  actor  could  well 
be  suggested  than  his  success  in  this  part  of  Becket,  and,  indeed, 
so  strikingly  is  that  fact  made  manifest  that  no  one  who  was 
present  last  night  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  above  all  things  a  one-part  play,  and  that  Mr.  Irving  has  in 
one  sense  at  least  transcended  himself.  Like  all  the  other  plays 
of  the  dead  Laureate,  it  is  not  by  any  means  destitute  of 
dramatic  incidents  and  situations,  or  of  passages  of  great  strength 
and  beauty.  Its  effect,  however,  in  the  main,  is  the  triumph  of 
the  actor,  not  of  the  poet.  As  seen  on  the  stage  last  night,  the 
story  had  unquestionably  an  impressiveness  that  came  far  less 
from  Tennyson’s  lines  than  from  Mr.  Irving’s  setting  and  acting, 
and  his  company’s  finished  and  strong  performance.  If  there 
was  a  feeling  of  intense  interest  following  the  strong  and 
immensely-effective  figure  of  Becket,  there  was  an  exquisite 
grace  and  charm  about  the  fair  heroine  of  Henry’s  love. 
The  part  of  Becket  fits  Irving  like  a  glove.  He  is  not  without 
defects,  but  he  is  very  great  in  spite  of  them.  Overdone,  Becket, 
as  drawn  in  this  play,  would  become  almost  a  caricature  or 
merely  a  cantankerous  old  man;  but  Mr.  Irving  makes  him  a 
dignified,  fearless,  uncompromising  priest  of  God.  If  one  wants 
to  find  out  how  the  extraordinary  power  of  an  artist  can  create 
a  part  and  make  it  memorable  for  all  time,  let  him  see  this  play  of 
Bechet.  It  will  repay  one  to  note  not  only  the  almost  touching  and 
pathetic  power  with  which  he  conveys  the  fact  that  he  is  swayed 
between  love  for  Henry  and  his  duty  to  the  Church,  but  to 
observe  all  the  little  details  of  gesture,  tricks  of  method  if  you 
like,  by  which  he  fills  in  a  great  picture.”  The  Daily  Express 
was  not  profoundly  impressed  by  Bechet  as  an  acting  play,  but 
was  “most  anxious  to  have  it  understood  that  to  Mr.  Irving 
belongs  the  credit  of  attempting  with  all  his  might  to  present  to 
the  public  a  poem  by  the  foremost  of  the  English  poets  of  the 
day,  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  actor  who  occupies  the  most 
distinguished  position  on  the  stage.”  Something  like  the  same 
view  was  taken  by  the  critic  of  the  Daily  Independent.  “It  is  a 
noble  poem,  but  scarcely  a  great  play.  How  would  it  fare 
with  Becket  in  any  other  hands  than  those  of  Henry  Irving  ? 
Coming  to  the  performance,  we  believe  the  greatest  theatrical 
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epicure  would  admit  that  it  was  a  perfect  artistic  treat.  There 
were  about  it  all  that  elaboration  of  details,  all  that  spectacular 
splendour,  all  that  historical  truth,  all  that  evenness  and  balance, 
all  that  harmonious  symmetry  for  which  Mr.  Irving  has  long 
been  celebrated,  and  which  have  made  his  productions  the 
choicest  of  the  present  day.  If  ‘  genius  is  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains,’  Irving  is^the  greatest  genius  that  the  English 
stage  has  known  for  many  a  generation  ;  he  is  at  all  events  a. 
perfect  artist,  and  a  perfect  stage  manager.  Some  of  the  scenes 
were  inimitable  specimens  of  stage  art.  The  character  of 
Becket,”  the  critic  continues,  “  is  a  very  human  one.  Irving’s 
representation  of  it  is  a  very  human  one  ;  he  speaks  and  moves 
just  as  the  great  statesman  and  great  churchman  would  be 
expected  to  do.  Of  acting  there  is  scarcely  a  trace.  The  full, 
rich  tones  of  his  voice,  the  dignity  of  his  aspect  and  movement, 
the  fervid  zeal,  the  holy  passion,  the  severe  asceticism  ruffled  now 
and  then  by  the  tenderest  emotions,  betokening  the  glow  of 
the  human  heart  burning  through  the  habit  of  St.  Augustine — 
all  impressed  one  with  a  sensation  akin  to  awe.  On  a  few 
occasions,  however,  the  actor’s  skill  was  displayed  at  its  highest, 
as,  for  instance,  when,  facing  the  storm  of  haughty  barons  and 
sycophantic  churchmen  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and,  pointing 
to  the  people  thronging  in  at  the  door,  he  exclaims,  ‘  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  is  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  will 
hush  the  hounds  of  hell  !  that  ever  yelp  and  snarl  at  Holy 
Church,  in  everlasting  silence.’  Here  and  at  a  few  other  points 
his  powerful  declamatory  gifts  were  invoked  with  impressive 
effect.” 

Even  more  impressive  was  a  revival  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
“  Many  years,”  the  Irish  Times  critic  wrote,  “  have  passed  since 
the  Dublin  public  last  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  witnessing  Mr. 
Irving  in  the  noblest,  save  one,  of  his  Shakspere  studies,  nor 
could  there  possibly  have  been  exhibited  a  higher  or  more 
spontaneous  tribute  to  his  genius  than  the  anxiety  shown  to  revive 
recollections  of  a  dramatic  conception  which  for  all  the  lapse  of 
time  has  never  been  forgotten.  Since  the  first  Irving  presenta¬ 
tions  the  play  has  many  times  been  performed  by  actors  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  capacity,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  noblest  of 
them  all  to  instruct  all  people  fitly  to  reverence  the  play  as  a 
pearl  of  pearls,  of  much  price,  and  to  create  a  love  and  knowledge 
of  it  which  everywhere  is  cherished.  No  one  who  followed  with 
close  attention  Mr.  Irving’s  interpretation  of  the  drama  last 
night,  one  that  in  every  scene  is  controlled  by  his  master  hand 
and  judgment,  can  fail  to  be  thoroughly  impressed  by  the  general 
character  and  judicious  grasp  of  his  reading  of  it.  For  all  its 
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tragic  happenings,  there  is  never  obscured  the  play  of  light  and 
zephyr  which  illumines  all  its  acts,  all  its  motive,  all  its  glow  and 
wealth  of  characterisation.  Mr.  Irving  has  in  his  time  played 
many  parts,  but  we  can  recall  none  in  which  his  power  of 
fathoming  the  true  Shakspere  conception,  as  we  largely,  by  his 
help,  have  learned  to  comprehend  it,  is  greater,  more  acute,  more 
intimate  than  in  this.  He  strikes  all  the  chords  of  passion,  and 
reveals  a  character  which,  previous  to  the  Irving  period,  had  not 
been  expounded  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Irving’s  Jew  is  not  quite 
that  which  we  have  seen  on  Dublin  boards  before.  None  of  the 
forceful  passion  has  been  lest,  not  any  of  those  delicate  touches 
of  which  he  is  so  grand  a  master  have  been  missed.  But  the 
conception  is  a  better  and  perhaps  a  quieter  one,  for  old 
experience  has  attained  to  something  of  the  prophetic  strain  to 
the  making  of  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  course  of  all  future 
Shakspere  study,  whether  in  the  closet  or  upon  the  boards.  Of 
Portia  what  shall  we  say,  save  that  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  Portia 
‘  my  ideal  of  a  perfect  woman,’  as  Fanny  Kemble  called  her  ?  ” 
From  Dublin  Mr.  Irving  crossed  to  Manchester,  which,  once 
lukewarm  on  the  subject  of  his  acting,  may  now  be  counted 
among  his  strongholds.  “  So  eager  is  the  demand  for  seats,  the 
Courier  of  December  4th  said,  “  that  though  the  prices  have  been 
increased,  the  stalls  could  have  been  extended  far  back  into  the 
pit.  Barely  has  the  Boyal  presented  a  more  crowded  and 
brilliant  appearance  than  it  did  last  night,  when  Becket  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Manchester.  There  is  something 
singularly  fascinating  in  Mr.  Irving’s  personality,  and  the  per¬ 
fection  and  completeness  of  his  stage  creations  are  simply 
wonderful.  His  Becket  will  live  in  the  memory  of  everybody  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  see  it  as  a  masterly,  impressive,  and  finished 
conception.  The  figure  seems  not  only  to  stand  conspicuously 
pre-eminent,  but  to  pervade  all  its  surroundings.  It  almost 
completely  absorbs  attention,  and  absolutely  overshadows  even 
the  important  personages  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  It  is 
a  grand  conception,  and  is  invested  at  times  with  almost  appal¬ 
ling  solemnity  and  gloom.  It  would  be  interesting  to  consider 
to  what  extent  the  splendid  scenery  and  the  rich  elaboration  of 
the  surroundings  contribute  to  the  depth  and  strength  of  the 
effect  produced.  The  great  scenes  of  the  tragedy  are  pictures  of 
surprising  solidity  and  beauty.  In  the  last  scene  of  all,  in  which 
Becket  is  slain,  an  involuntary  shudder  ran  through  the  house  as 
the  dead  body  rolled  down  the  chancel  steps,  and  it  seemed  like 
a  welcome  relief  to  burst  into  applause  in  recognition  of  the  great 
actor’s  triumph.  Mr.  Irving  looked  the  part  of  Becket,  with  his 
solemn,  careworm  features,  to  perfection.  There  was  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  age  and  weariness  in  his  voice  until,  in  the  passage 
with  the  King  and  his  barons,  in  which  he  defies  their  power,  he 
delivered  himself  with  all  that  force  and  eloquence  of  which  he  is 
so  capable.” 

Mr.  Toole  continued  his  tour  the  last  month,  reaping  a- 
little  golden  harvest  in  all  the  places  he  visited.  Mr.  Willard, 
after  appearing  at  Birmingham,  brought  his  short  round  to 
a  close  at  Liverpool,  where  he  met  with  so  cordial  a  reception 
that  he  was  induced  to  stop  a  week  longer  than  had  been 
arranged.  The  local  press  had  nothing  but  praise  for  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  s  Love  Story.  “  Mr.  Willard’s  creation,”  the  Daily  Post 
said,  “is  very  fine.  In  the  first  act  he  has  mainl}'’  to  establish, 
by  a  number  of  happy  if  farcical  touches,  the  Professor’s  character 
as^  an  utterly  absent-minded  man,  but  a  higher  achievement  is 
reached  at  the  points  where  his  face  beamingly  reveals  the  secret 
of  his  love.  The  possibility  of  such  unconscious  love  as  his  is 
perhaps  a  doubtful  problem,  but  Mr.  Willard’s  genius  makes 
us  believe  in  it.  With  equal  skill  and  afliatus  he  advances  to  ‘the 
‘growing  younger’  second  act.  Then  comes  the  glow  of  the 
love  revelation,  the  fervour  and  beauty  of  which  are  very  touch¬ 
ing.  And  in  the  last  act  the  whole  gamut  of  suffering  and  joy 
has  to  be  sounded  in  notes  of  keen  vicissitude.  There  is  one 
especially  beautiful  episode  in  the  adoring  but  despairing  Pro¬ 
fessor  sees  in  his  love’s  eyes  the  love-light  he  has  not  expected, 
but  believes  it  to  be  for  another.  The  abstracted,  single- 
minded,  rapt  character  of  the  man  is  worked  into  a  consistent 
and  vivid  impersonation.  The  ability  of  it  has  never  been 
excelled,  and  the  feeling  of  it  kindles  even  more  ardent  sympathy 
than  the  histrionic  skill,  intense  and  various  as  it  is,  excites 
admiration.”  As  for  the  part  of  Miss  White,  “  Miss  Bessie 
Hatton’s  delicious  acting  gives  it  not  only  probability  but  life.” 
A  World  of  Trouble  {in  a  Locket),  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Mr. 
Harry  Paulton  and  Mr.  Edward  Paulton,  was  produced  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  with  sufficient  success  to  justify  the  expectation  that  it 
will  be  seen  in  London  before  long. 

IN  PAKIS. 

So  successful  was  Ghampignol  Malgrc  Lui  that  another  piece  by 
the  authors  of  that  amusing  farce  is  rather  an  event.  MM. 
Georges  Feydeau  and  Maurice  Besvallieres  have  produced  in 
L’Hotel  diL  Libre-Echange  a  worthy  successor  to  their  earlier 
venture.  It  is  likely  to  run  for  many  months  at  the  Nouveautes. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  few  lines  even  an  outline  of  the  plot ; 
nor,  indeed,  even  were  it  possible,  would  it  be  worth  while  to  do 
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so.  A  mere  relation  of  the  various  incidents  and  situations  that 
cause  such  wild  hilarity  when  they  are  presented  on  the  stage 
would  convey  little  idea  of  the  fun  that  the  clever  company 
engaged  manage  to  get  out  of  them.  The  piece  is  admirably 
constructed  and  brightly  written.  Of  course,  the  hotel  which 
mves  if  its  name  is  the  scene  of  nocturnal  frolics  on  the  part  of 
all  the  characters,  each  of  whom  is  taken  thither  on  one  pretext  or 
another,  and  there  made  to  fall  into  the  most  ludicrous  mistakes 
and  misunderstandings.  The  last  act  takes  place  in  a  police- 
court,  a  raid  being  made  upon  the  hotel  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbance  that  is  created,  and  all  the  guests  being  haled  off  to 
the  cells.  M.  Germain,  M.  Colombey,  Mile.  Marguerite  Caron, 
and  Madame  Montroye  play  the'  chief  parts  ;  and  neither  their 
acting  nor  that  of  the  exponents  of  the  less  important  characters 
could  well  be  improved  upon. 

At  the  Menus  Plaisirs  there  is  an  operetta  that  has  been 
written  with  the  view  of  giving  Mile.  Milly-Meyer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  playing  a  star  part,  and  appearing  in  various  costumes 
and  characters.  M.  Wenzel  has  written  pretty  music  for  it,  and 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  success,  though  the  plot  is  exceedingly 
slight,  and  though  Mile.  Meyer  is  a  little  over- weighted  by  bearing 
upon  her  shoulders  nearly  the  whole  burden  of  the  piece. 
La  Question  d' Argent  of  M.  Dumas  has  been  revived  at  the 
Gymnase,  but  without  much  success.  A  drama  of  finance  and 
speculation,  it  is  was  all  very  well  forty  years  ago — for  it  was 
produced  in  the  fifties — but  the  wiles  and  schemes  of  J ean  Giraud 
do  not  seem  at  all  out  of  the  way  nowadays  ;  nor  is  the  story  of 
his  attempt  to  get  into  society  particularly  interesting.  M.  Numes 
takes  the  part  of  Giraud,  and  plays  it  well.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  all  the  members  of  the  cast.  A  dull  play  by  Strindberg 
called  Pere  was  given  the  other  day  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre.  It 
hinges  upon  the  efforts  of  a  Norwegian  wife  to  drive  her  husbcind 
mad,  so  that,  when  he  has  been  shut  up  in  an  asylum,  she  may 
be  able  to  educate  her  daughter  as  she  pleases.  But  as  he,  in 
common  with  all  the  characters,  seems  to  be  quite  mad  already, 
it  is  difficult  to  take  much  interest  in  the  process.  Some  of  the 
acting  was  worthy  of  a  less  absurd  piece,  but  as  for  enjoying  the 
performance — well,  probably  Strindberg  neither  hoped  nor 
imagined  that  anyone  could. 


IN  BERLIN. 

At  the  Lessing  Theatre,  Zwei  Wappen  {Tivo  Coats  of  Arms),  a 
farce  by  Herr  Oscar  Blumenthal  and  Gustav  Kadelburg,  has  just 
been  given.  The  two  coats  of  arms  are  those  of  the  Baron  Von 
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Wettingen  and  Mr.  Thomas  Forster,  of  Chicago,  a  millionaire 
pork  butcher  of  German  origin.  The  son  of  the  Baron  falls  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  the  pork  butcher,  and  many  amusing 
scenes  are  caused  by  the  disparity  between  the  ideas  of  the  Baron 
and  those  of  Mr.  Forster.  The  former  is  proud  of  his  lineage, 
the  latter  of  his  dollars,  and  neither  can  see  the  proposed 
marriage  from  the  other’s  point  of  view.  The  Baron  boasts  of 
his  ancestors,  who  took  part  in  the  Crusades,  and  says  that  much 
blood  had  flowed  before  his  family  arrived  at  its  high  position ; 
whereupon  the  pork  butcher  retorts  that  far  more  blood  had 
flowed  before  he  arrived  at  his.  There  are  features  in  the  piece 
which  remind  one  of  Our  Roys,  and  the  laughter  with  which  it 
was  greeted  seems  to  promise  it  a  certain  measure  of  the  success 
which  that  play  achieved. 

Herr  Hugo  Lubliner’s  latest  comedy  in  four  acts.  The  New 
Piece,  has  just  been  produced  both  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the 
judgments  passed  upon  it  in  both  cities  being  identical.  The 
first  two  acts  were  much  liked,  and  the  last  two  were  condemned 
by  the  first-night  audiences.  The  play  deals  with  the  love  of  a 
young  dramatist,  Felix  Falkner,  for  a  young  widow,  Bella  Seefeld, 
who  returns  his  affection,  but  is  long  uncertain  as  to  the  state  of 
her  own  feelings.  It  is  only  when  the  dramatist  meets  with 
misfortune  in  the  failure  of  his  new  piece  (whence  the  title),  that 
she  realizes  the  interesting  truth. 

In  Halali,  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Schauspielhaus  in  Berlin  on  December  1st,  Herr  Eichard 
Skowronnek  has  written  a  bright  and  amusing  piece.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  love  affair  of  a  charming  young  lady,  named 
Ellinor  von  Streit,  who,  on  attaining  her  majority,  has,  with  her 
younger  sister  Gertrud,  come  into  possession  of  the  estate  of 
Schwentainen,  in  East  Prussia.  A  few  days  after  entering  on 
her  inheritance  she  goes  to  bathe  in  the  lake  on  the  estate.  The 
lake  is  bordered  by  a  roadway,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
foliage  of  spreading  trees,  so  that  the  charming  bather  is  con¬ 
cealed  from  view.  The  owner  of  the  neighbouring  estate,  a 
capital  young  fellow  named  Hartung,  passes  by  at  the  time  with 
a  friend,  and  although  he  does  not  see  Ellinor,  he  sees  her 
garments  lying  on  the  bank,  and  makes  a  rather  bold  but  harm¬ 
less  joke  about  the  ample  proportions  of  the  lady’s  limbs,  as  • 
indicated  by  a  silken  stocking  which  has  caught  his  eye,  and 
which  he  lifts  upon  his  whip.  Ellinor,  who  overhears  the  words, 
is  furious ;  but  for  prudential  reasons  she  keeps  the  incident  a 
profound  secret.  In  order  to  revenge  herself  on  Hartung,  she 
enters  into  litigation  with  him,  though  she  is  clearly  in  the 
wrong.  Her  steward,  Gramatzke,  foments  her  anger,  for  pur- 
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poses  best  known  to  himself.  He,  too,  has  a  secret — namely, 
that  Ellinor  is  not  the  rightful  owner  of  the  property,  which 
really  belongs  to  her  relative,  Siegfried  von  Streit-Wakenitz  ;  but, 
thinking  that  a  woman  is  easier  to  rob  than  a  man,  he  takes 
care  not  to  mention  the  matter  to  anyone.  Moreover,  he  desires 
to  bring  about  a  match  between  Ellinor  and  his  most  undesirable 
son.  The  Lady  Ellinor,  in  order  to  know  her  legal  position  in 
her  suit  against  Hartung,  summons  Siegfried  to  give  her  counsel. 
He  tells  her  that  she  has  no  case  at  all.  Meanwhile,  a  hunting 
party  takes  place;  Ellinor,  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  oversteps 
the  boundary  of  her  neighbour’s  property,  and  Hartung  appears 
and  jestingly  threatens  her  with  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
law  of  trespass.  She  scornfully  replies  that  she  is  prepared  to 
submit  to  them,  whereupon  Hartung  catches  her  in  his  arms  and 
kisses  her.  Perhaps  Ellinor  has  not  confessed  it  to  herself 
hitherto,  but  with  all  her  pride  and  indignation  there  has  been 
lurking  in  her  heart  an  incipient  love  for  Hartung,  and  it  is 
useless  for  her  to  struggle  against  its  development .  She  orders 
her  steward  to  desist  in  her  cause  against  her  neighbour.  This 
does  not  suit  Gramatzke’s  plans,  and  he  threatens  his  mistress, 
finally  telling  her  that  Siegfried  is  the  owner  of  the  property. 
Much  to  his  surprise  she  immediately  tells  the  news  to  Siegfried, 
who  incontinently  sends  the  steward  about  his  business,  and 
marries  Gertrud.  Hartung,  of  course,  pairs  off  with  Ellinor, 
and  from  that  time  all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 


IN  VIENNA. 

Vienna  has  been  the  city  in  which  the  most  important  dramatic 
novelties  produced  in  Austria-Hungary  during  the  past  month 
have  been  performed.  At  the  Court  Opera  House,  Cornelius 
Schut,  an  opera  in  three  acts,  by  Herr  L.  Illica,  the  music  by 
Herr  L.  Smareglia,  has  been  received  with  great  favour,  although 
its  merits  are  perhaps  of  the  dramatic  rather  than  of  the  musical 
order.  Yet  even  as  a  drama  it  is  curiously  deficient  in  motive. 
The  story  is  a  fiction  woven  round  the  name  of  Cornelius  Schut, 
the  Dutch  painter,  of  whose  life  little  is  known,  and  who  is 
therefore  a  legitimate  quarry  for  the  romancer.  Schut  was  born 
in  1597,  and  died  in  Antwerp  in  1655.  The  opera  opens  with  a 
scene  representing  a  meeting  of  the  painters  of  Antwerp,  who 
explain  how  the  formerly  merry  Cornelius  Schut  has  become  a 
gloomy  philosopher.  The  subject  of  their  conversation  soon 
appears,  and  loses  his  pessimistic  heart  to  a  charming  young  girl 
whom  he  meets  in  the  street.  He  speaks  to  her,  but  Elizabeth — 
for  that  is  her  name — silently  hastens  home.  Cornelius  is  per- 
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sistent,  and  speedily  obtains  a  gracious  hearing  for  the  passionate 
vows  which  he  pours  forth.  The  scene  of  the  second  act  is  laid 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  where  the  lovers  have  been 
residing  for  the  past  two  years.  During  the  whole  of  that  time 
Cornelius  Schut  has  felt  no  desire  to  visit  Antwerp ;  but  one  day, 
when  the  painters  of  the  city  are  having  an  outing,  they  meet 
their  long-lost  friend,  and  greet  him  joyfully.  They  tell  him 
what  immense  admiration  has  been  excited  by  his  picture  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  cathedral,  and  how  his  fame  has  spread  abroad. 
There  is  no  help  for  it ;  he  must  go  back  with  them.  This  he  is 
very  ready  to  do  ;  but  Elizabeth  hursts  into  tears  and  holds  him 
back.  In  vain  he  entreats  her  to  accompany  him  and  share  his 
fame,  though  it  be  but  for  a  few  days  or  hours  ;  she  will  neither 
go  with  him  nor  let  him  go  alone.  As  he  finally  follows  his 
friends  with  a  promise  to  return  speedily,  she  calls  out  in  despair, 
“  Love  or  the  Convent !  ”  When  he  returns  he  finds  the  house 
empty,  and  learns  that  Elizabeth  has  taken  vows.  He  then  goes 
into  a  church  and  paints  a  picture,  and  w’hile  there  he  hears 
Elizabeth  singing  in  the  choir  of  nuns.  He  starts  to  his  feet, 
and  implores  her  for  the  sake  of  her  love  to  come  back  again  to 
him.  “  I  am  the  bride  of  Heaven,”  she  replies  ;  “  my  heart  is 
dead  for  you,”  and  she  withdraws  with  her  companions. 
Cornelius  Schut  then  quickly  paints  a  picture  of  Elizabeth  as 
the  Madonna,  and  sinks  dead  upon  the  floor. 


IN  ITALIAN  CITIES. 

Some  interesting  plays  have  been  performed  during  the  past 
month  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is 
La  Vipera  {The  Viper),  in  one  act,  by  Signor  Ferdinando  Martini, 
the  ex-Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  which  was  produced  at 
Turin,  on  the  stage  of  the  Edmondo  de  Amicis  Theatre.  The 
play  is  powerful,  and  of  absorbing  interest ;  the  acting,  however, 
left  much  to  be  desired.  The  story  is  an  unpleasant  one,  and  it 
again  brings  before  the  public  “  a  woman  with  a  past.”  The  Viper 
is  the  young  Countess  Marta,  who  finds  herself  at  nineteen  years 
of  age  the  widow  of  an  elderly  and  ailing  husband,  who  had  been 
forced  upon  her  by  her  relations.  She  had  never  loved  him,  but 
had  fixed  her  affections  on  a  certain  Baron  Marcello  Adrian!,  a 
man  whom  everyone  heartily  despises  for  his  dastardly  treatment 
of  the  woman  who  sacrifices  herself  to  him.  When  he  has  com¬ 
promised  the  Countess,  he  declines  to  make  her  his  wife,  and 
publicly  boasts  of  the  favours  he  has  received  of  her.  The 
Countess  leaves  Rome  for  Bologna,  where,  during  ten  years  of 
solitude  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  she  nurses  her  hatred  of  th 
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Baron  and  her  passion  for  revenge.  At  Bologna 'she  makes  the 
acquaintance,  and  becomes  the  mistress  of  Gino  Adriani  (the  son 
of  Marcello),  who  loves  her  to  distraction.  This  young  man,  who 
is  now  twenty-three,  is  the  weapon  which  the  Countess  means 
to  use  for  wreaking  her  vengeance  on  the  Baron.  Gino,  ignorant  of 
the  past,  learns  from  the  Countess  how  her  first  lover  had  treated 
her,  and  characterises  his  unknown  predecessor  as  a  poltroon. 
Matters  go  on  until  a  crisis  is  reached,  and  the  Baron  presents 
himself  at  the  Countess’s  house  to  plead  for  his  son.  He  is 
received,  and  an  intensely  strong  scene  ensues,  in  which  the 
father  strives  to  soften  Marta,  and  to  induce  her  to  give  up  her 
young  and  infatuated  admirer.  The  Countess,  on  the  other  hand, 
sees  with  fierce  delight  the  approach  of  the  moment  of  vengeance, 
for  which  she  has  waited  so  long.  The  Baron,  finding  himself 
powerless  to  gain  his  end,  finally  launches  at  the  Countess  the 
epithet  “viper.”  “Yes,”  she  exclaims,  “a  viper!  I  bite  him 
who  spurns  me,  and  my  bite  is  poison  1  ”  Then  the  son  appears, 
and  Marcello  is  on  the  point  of  explaining  to  him  the  true  state 
of  the  case  when  Marta,  in  a  frenzy,  denounces  the  father  as  a 
poltroon,  adding  “  It  is  not  my  judgment,  but  that  of  your  own 
son !  ” 


IN  NEW  YOEK. 

Unusually  heavy  is  the  list  of  things  to  be  noticed  this  month. 
Three  plays  well  known  in  London  are  the  first  to  claim 
attention.  The  Neiv  Woma7i  has  been  produced  at  Palmer  s 
Theatre  with  every  sign  of  success,  chiefly  owing,  it  seems,  to 
the  decided  hit  made  by  Miss  Annie  Bussell  as  Margery.  Mr. 
Wilton  Lackaye  was  hardly  efficient  in  Mr.  Fred  Terry  s  part, 
but  Mr.  E.  Holland,  as  Colonel  Cazenove,was  rightly  applauded. 
Miss  Virginia  Harned  was  quite  unable  to  grasp  the  true  meaning 
of  the  character  she  represented.  The  Masquei'aders  at  the 
Empire  Theatre  has  been  mercilessly  criticised,  but  nevertheless 
seems  to  be  in  for  a  long  run.  Objection  has  been  taken  to  Mr. 
H.  Miller  because  his  David  Eemon  is  too  closely  modelled  on 
Mr.  George  Alexander’s,  and  to  Mr.  W.  Faversham  because  he 
has  made  Sir  Brice  Skene  more  of  a  blackguard  than  Mr.  H.  A. 
Jones  had  intended.  Very  different  was  the  reception  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  Dodson  as  Montagu  Lushington,  to  whom  he  did  full  justice. 
Equally  admirable  was  the  impersonation  of  Dulcie  Larondie 
by  Miss  Viola  Allen.  The  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue  of  The 
Masqueraders  is  fully  recognised,  but  its  subject  is  criticised  as 
being  redeemed  only  by  the  very  ingenuity  of  its  treatment  from 
being  quite  unworthy  of  its  author.  The  Cotton  King,  produced 
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at  the  Academy  of  Music,  is  everywhere  stigmatised  as  a 
conventional  melodrama  acted  in  the  stereotyped  way.  The 
Manxman  is  being  pla^^ed  at  the  American  Theatre,  with  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  as  Pete.  His  welcome  was  very  enthusiastic, 
but  in  this  case  he  has  certainly  failed  to  make  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  his  audiences  as  he  recently  did  in  England. 
The  Coming  Woman,  by  Mr.  Mervyn  Dallas,  was  acted  for  a 
fortnight  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  An  unmitigated  failure, 
it  soon  gave  place  to  Jacinta,  a  comic  opera  by  Mr.  W.  Lepere 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Eobyn.  Miss  Louise  Beaudet  as  Jacinta  was 
deservedly  well  received,  and  the  music  is  generally  commended. 
At  the  Bijou  Theatre  a  farce-comedy  by  Harry  and  Edward 
Paulton,  entitled  The  Flams,  has  been  successfully  produced, 
with  Mr.  William  Hoeyin  the  principal  part.  A  Woman' s  Silence , 
by  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  has  been  not  too  well  received  at  the 
Lyceum.  The  plot,  in  the  main,  is  that  of  a  woman  wPo  swears 
away  her  reputation  in  order  to  shield  her  brother  from  the 
consequences  of  a  murder  which  she  believes  him  to  have 
committed.  Mr.  S.  Grattan,  as  the  man  who  is  shot,  but  not 
fatally,  as  is  thought  at  the  time,  supplied  the  best  piece  of  acting 
in  the  play.  Miss  Georgia  Cayvan,  and  later  Miss  Isabel  Irving, 
were  hardly  suited  to  the  part  of  the  courageous  sister.  Prince 
Ananias,  a  comic  opera  by  Mr.  F.  Neilson,  music  by  Mr.  Victor 
Herbert,  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  has  been  spoken  well  of  all 
round — a  decided  achievement  for  a  comic  opera.  Of  Miss 
Behan’s  reappearance  as  Viola  at  Daly’s  Theatre  we  have  not 
space  to  speak  at  length.  The  Neic  York  Mirror,  an  important 
organ  of  dramatic  opinion,  says  :  “  Not  since  the  days  of  Neilson 
has  there  been  seen  on  the  New  York  stage  a  Viola  so  delightful, 
and  so  satisfying  to  the  taste  of  dramatic  connoisseurs.” 
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Mr.  Irving  has  returned  to  London  in  excellent  health,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tions  at  the  Lyceum  for  the  production  of  Kmg  Artlmr  are  practically 
complete.  Miss  Lena  Ashwell,  who  was  lately  on  tour  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Vernon,  will  be  the  Elaine. 

Miss  Terry,  we  are  pleased  to  announce,  is  in  excellent  voice  once  more. 
What  she  recently  suffered  from  was  congestion  of  vocal  chords — “  clergy¬ 
man’s  sore  throat  ’’ — and  nothing  worse.  The  rumours  as  to  her  illness 
were  absurdly  exaggerated. 

Madame  Bernhardt  is  said  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

Madame  Patti,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  was  last  month 
commanded  to  sing  before  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  has  since 
received  from  Her  Majesty  a  beautiful  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

The  Queen  has  sent  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Mrs.  Tree,  who  lately 
presented  her  husband  with  a  daughter. 

Signor  Verdi  assures  a  correspondent  that,  notwithstanding  all  rumours 
to  the  contrary,  he  is  not  composing  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  It  is  his  firm  intention  to  undertake  no  further  work  of  any  kind. 
The  rumour  that  he  is  setting  The  Temj)est  to  music  is  consequently 
incorrect. 

Mr.  Willard  is  resting  at  his  little  retreat  in  Surrey. 

Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  is  in  ill-health,  and  has  gone  to  Westgate-on-Sea. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  it  appears,  has  been  meditating  a  trip  to  Egypt  or 
Algeria,  there  to  write  in  solitude  a  new  play  which  he  has  sketched,  and 
to  which  he  is  inclined  to  pin  a  good  deal  of  faith. 

Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  is  said  to  have  told  an  American  interviewer  that 
after  the  success  of  Solving  the  Wind  in  New  York  he  was  unable  to  keep  a 
door-bell,  as  ‘‘  American  managers  kept  pulling  it  out.” 

Mdlle.  Calve  is  expected  to  make  her  first  appearance  in  Za  Nivaraisse 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  next  October.  Her  engagement  there  will 
e.xtend  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  during  which  she  will  appear  in  a 
variety  of  parts.  This  season  she  sings  in  Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
and  Paris,  appearing  in  the  last-named  city  in  M.  Massenet’s  Herodiad. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  Augustus  Harris  intends  to  produce  Lorenza^ 
the  new  opera  just  accomplished  by  Dr.  Villiers  Stanford. 

No  actor  could  have  a  more  splendid  reception  than  Mr.  Irving  was 
sure  of  beforehand  during  his  recent  engagement  in  Dublin.  His. 
appearance  at  the  Gaiety  aroused  deep  and  general  interest  in  the 
city.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  pit  and  the  upper  circle  on  his  first  night 
w'ere  not  entirely  full.  No  doubt,  as  the  Daily  Express  pointed  out,  an 
announcement  that  the  theatre  would  be  “  besieged,”  and  that  “  barriers 
had  been  put  up  to  stem  the  tide  of  intending  playgoers,”  frightened 
many  people  from  making  an  attempt  to  get  in.  They  stayed  away,  some 
said,  to  “  avoid  the  crowd.”  Such  an  incident  is  almost  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  stage. 
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But,  like  the  gallery,  which  was  soon  taken  complete  possession  of  by 
the  resolute  and  the  strong,  the  booked  portions  of  the  house  had  no  vacant 
place.  Never,  perhaps,  had  so  representative  an  audience  come  together 
within  those  walls  ;  never,  perhaps,  was  JSIr.  Irving  greeted  with  greater 
warmth.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  in  reply  to  calls  for  a  speech,  he  made  a 
grateful  and  graceful  acknowledgment.  “  I  once,  he  said,  leaint  a  few 
Irish  words,  and  have  ever  remembered  them.  They  were— I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  pronounce  them  correctly— cead  niille  failthe.  They  speak  to-day 
as  they  spoke  centuries  ago,  and  in  repeating  them  (as  well  as  I  can)  I  fee 
that  you  have  spoken  them  to  me  to-night. 

Mr.  Irving  must  have  been  nearly  killed  with  kindness  in  the  Irish 
capital.  Did  he  ever  get  a  minute  to  himself  ?  The  Lady  Mayoress  held  a 
reception  at  the  Mansion  House,  to  give  the  citizens  an  opportunity  of 
meetint^  him  and  Miss  Terry.  He  was  chief  guest  at  the  first  supper  of  the 
125th  session  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  Lord  Justice 
Fitzo-ibbon,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Ashbourne,  the  president,  taking  the 
chair.  On  another  occasion  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  all  the  members  of  which  rose  as  he 

entered. 

Brilliant  indeed  was  a  scene  witnessed  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  on  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  December,  when  the  engagement  came  to  an  end.  The 
house  was  crowded  with  an  audience  representative  of  all  that  is  most 
illustrious  in  Dublin  society,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  occupying  the  viceregal 
box  Soon  after  the  performance  concluded  the  curtain  rose  again,  dis¬ 
covering  a  semi-circle  of  about  one  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  Mr 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry  on  one  side.  The  Lord  Mayor,  acting  on  behalf  of 
an  influential  committee,  presented  Mr.  Irving  with  an  address  written  by 
Professor  Dowden.  “  Your  last  visit  to  us,”  his  lordship  said,  “  was  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  a  distinguished  honour  from  the  . 

Dublin  ;  to-night  its  citizens  are  assembled  to  pay  you  and  Miss  ierry  this 

tribute.” 

“  Many  years  ago,”  it  was  remarked  in  the  address,  “  we  were  among 
those  who  recognised  in  you  the  chief  interpreter  for  our  generation  of  the 
dramatic  art  We  have  watched  your  career  since  then  with  admiration, 
and  almost  with  a  feeling  of  personal  pride.  Your  fame  and  the  cornmon 
delight  which  you  have  given  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  linked  the 
lovers  of  art  in  two  hemispheres.  Your  renderings  of  works  by  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  Victorian  age  have  bound  together  the  literatures  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present.  We  ourselves,  through  the  dramatic  writings 
of  an  Irish  poet,  the  author  of  Charles  /.,  have  had  a  share  in  your  achieve¬ 
ments  Your  work  has  been  not  merel.y  tliat  of  instinct  and  genius  ,  it 
has  also  been  that  of  intellect  and  scholarly  study.  You  have  proved  your 
power  to  interpret  not  alone  the  extremes  of  human  passion,  but  also  the 
depth  and  subtleties  of  thought.  Our  Lear  upon  the  heath  has  also  been 
our  Hamlet  lost  in  the  mysteries  of  meditation.  Your  gaiety  in  comedy 
has  been  heightened  by  the  grace  of  romantic  fantasy.  Your  tragic  power 
has  discovered  a  law  and  temperance  in  the  violence  of  emotion.  We  also 
recognise  with  a  rare  satisfaction  that  you  have  conceived  the  drama,  not 
as  written  to  provide  a  part  for  one  eminent  actor,  but  as  a  complex  unity , 
as  a  large  collaboration,  and  your  conception  has  been  realised  by  your 
talented  company.  You  have  not  snatched  at  brilliant  fragments,  but 
have  conceived  and  worthily  presented  a  whole,  harmonised  in  all  its 
various  details,  and  thus  in  transcending  the  egotism  of  the  artist  you 
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have  given  an  example  of  what  is  the  finest  moral  distinction  of  art.  We 
cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without  also  tendering  our  heartiest  thanks 
to  your  distinguished  companion  in  dramatic  art,  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Work 
so  exquisite  as  hers  cannot  be  fitly  characterised  in  words ;  it  is  only 
understood  as  it  is  enjoyed.  Her  genius  is  fatal  to  criticism,  for  it  trans¬ 
forms  critics  into  lovers.” 

It  would  be  difticult  to  mention  a  name  of  importance  in  Dublin  that 
has  not  been  appended  to  this  address.  JMr.  Irving  was  evidently  much 
touched  as  he  proceeded  to  reply.  “  Throughout  my  working  life,”  he  said, 
“the  quick  and  subtle  sympathy  of  your  race  has  been  to  me  both  an 
incentive  and  a  reward.  Now,  when  your  great  University  has  accepted 
me  to  the  brotherhood  of  her  sons,  and  when  your  city  and  your  nation 
have  taken  me  to  your  hearts,  I  feel  that  the  cup  of  a  player’s  honour 
is  full  to  the  brim.  The  event  of  this  evening  cannot  lightly  pass,  for 
our  calling  will  bo  grateful  to  you,  who,  abandoning  the  narrow  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past,  have  extended  to  their  art  so  great  an  honour.  The 
sweetness  of  your  greeting  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry  is  worthy  of  the 
chivalrous  natures  and  the  honeyed  lips  of  the  countrymen  of  Burke 
and  Grattan,  of  Sheridan,  Shiel,  and  Moore.”  Rightly  enough,  the  Lord 
Mayor  did  not  allow  the  ceremony  to  close  without  “  congratulating  Mr. 
Irving  upon  having  had  for  so  many  years  as  his  acting  manager  a  Dublin 
gentleman,  a  distinguished  student  of  Trinity  College,  a  man  of  letters — 
Bram  Stoker.”  Outside  the  theatre  a  dense  crowd  had  assembled,  and  Mr. 
Irving  was  frantically  cheered  on  the  whole  of  his  way  to  the  Shelburne 
Hotel. 

At  Manchester  Mr.  Irving  was  entertained  one  evening  by  the  Arts 
Club,  of  which  he  is  president.  Mr.  Farrell  took  the  chair,  and,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  principal  toast,  said  they  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  guest 
had  in  that  city  climbed  the  first  rungs  of  the  ladder  of  fame.  Mr.  Irving, 
in  reply,  took  occasion  to  remark  that,  far  from  being  an  enemy  of  the 
music  halls,  as  had  been  asserted,  he  often  enjoyed  the  performances  to  be 
had  in  them.  What  he  contended  was  that  the  artistic  conditions  of  the 
music  halls  and  those  of  the  theatre  were  not  identical. 

More  of  Mr.  Irving’s  reminiscences  of  Lord  Tennyson  have  come  out  in 
the  course  of  recent  “  interviews.”  “  On  the  appearance  of  BecltetA  the 
actor  said  at  one  of  them,  “  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  poem  seemed  to 
me  to  have  great  possibilities  if  I  could  only  get  it  into  stage  shape.  I 
asked  Tennyson  whether  he  would  allow  it  to  be  produced  in  an  altered 
form,  and  he  replied  that  I  might  do  anything  I  pleased.  Accordingly  I 
made  such  changes  as  I  thought  necessary,  and  sent  it  to  him  cut  for  the 
stage,  suggesting  that  he  could  make  the  changes,  and  this  he  did,  adding  a 
speech  at  the  end  of  the  second  act.”  “  Becket,”  said  Mr.  Irving  at  another 
time,  “  is  a  noble  and  a  human  part,  and  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  see  how 
any  one  could  act  it  and  feel  it  thoroughly  without  being  a  better  man  for 
it.  It  is  full  of  some  of  the  noblest  thoughts  and  elements  of  introspection 
that  may  come  to  us  in  this  life  of  ours.  On  the  night  of  the  first 
performance  Hallam  Tennyson  told  me  that  he  wished  his  father  might 
have  lived  to  see  it  done.  Tennyson  seems  to  have  had  a  premonition  of 
his  death,  and  often  said,  ‘  I  shall  never  live  to  see  my  play.’  ” 

Like  Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Terry  finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  escape 
the  interviewer.  “  A  great  amount  of  training,”  she  told  a  representative 
of  the  Manchester  Weekly  Times  the  other  day,  “  is  essential  to  success  on 
the  stage,  and,  of  course,  a  touch  of  the  genius  which  we  roughly  describe 
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as  the  dramatic  instinct.  We  cannot  all  expect  to  get  to  the  top,  but  a 
girl  devoted  to  her  art  may  lead  a  very  useful  and  a  happy  life  a  little 
lower  down  in  the  profession.  My  life  is  one  of  hard  work,  involving 
much  study  and  thought  j  but  I  often  think  that  my  easiest,  as  well  as 
my  happiest,  hours  are  spent  in  the  theatre.  I  delight  in  my  profession, 
and  this  I  say  after  a  long  experience,  for  I  acted  in  this  very  house 
when  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  have  had  a  present  to-night,”  she 
went  on  gaily.  “Miss  Genevieve  Ward  has  given  me  this  handsome 
ring.  Queen  Eleanor,  you  see,  is  not  all  vindictive  to  Kosamund  oft' 
the  stage.” 

The  death  of  Anton  Eubinstein— lamentable  event  though  it  was— 
would  hardly  have  called  for  notice  here  if  his  fame  had  rested  solely,  as  it 
did  undoubtedly  in  the  main,  upon  his  renown  as  a  pianist.  But  he  was 
also  an  operatic  composer,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  would  gladly 
have  exchanged  his  reputation  as  a  virtuoso  for  an  equal  amount  of  fame 
as  a  writer  of  music.  His  first  opera,  Dniitvi  Donskoi^  was  produced  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1852.  It  was  not  very  successful,  but  he  was  not  daunted 
by  failure,  and  three  others  were  written  soon  afterwards.  There  followed 
however,  a  long  interval  before  The  Demon,  his  next  venture  in  opera,  was 
composed  in  1871.  But  after  that  date  he  turned  his  attention  more  and 
more  to  dramatic  composition.  The  Maccabees  {1^11),  Nero,  a.\\d  Merchant 
Kalashnikov  followed  in  quick  succession,  but  none  of  these  achieved 

much  success.  The  two  comic  operas  which  Rubinstein  wrote  in  1883  and 
1884  and  his  Biblical  opera,  Salamith,  complete  the  list  of  his  efforts  in  this 
particular  line.  The  Demon  was  the  only  one  of  them  that  has  been  heard 
in  London.  It  was  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  1881. 

The  Actors’  Benevolent  Fund  dinner,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  resulted  in  a  subscription  of  about  £700.  The  post-prandial  oratory 
was  more  than  usually  good.  Mr.  Tree  made  a  clever  and  sympathetic 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  charity  ;  Mr.  Hall  Caine  defended  the  modern 
society  play  on  the  ground  of  its  success  ;  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  touched 
lightly  upon  the  criticism  to  which  John-a-Dreams  had  been  exposed  ; 
Mr.  Edmund  Routledge  expressed  a  hope  that  at  the  next  County  Council 
elections  the  honest  amusements  of  the  public  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  small  but  solid  phalanx  of  faddists ;  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
pointed  out  that  the  English  stage  was  now  at  least  on  a  level  with 
the  French  stage.  The  chairman,  replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  appositely  remarked,  in  reference 
to  the  current  controversy,  that  any  mistakes  in  his  career  had  “  not 
been  due  to  a  low  view  of  the  dignity  of  the  art  he  loved.” 

Mrs.  Navarro  (Mary  Anderson)— who,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  has 
recovered  from  a  trying  illness— would  seem  to  be  anxious  to  tread  in 
the  footsteps  of  Fanny  Kemble.  In  an  interview  the  other  day  she  said 
that  for  six  or  seven  years  she  loved  her  stage-work,  but  then  conceived  an 
absolute  distaste  for  it.  “I  believe,”  she  added,  “ that  out  of  every  twenty 
girls  who  become  fascinated  by  the  stage  not  more  than  one  is  in  earnest. 
They  seldom  take  into  consideration  that  to  exist  in  any  art  you  must 
work,  and  have  the  strength  to  work.” 

The  hundredth  night  of  The  Neiv  Woman,  which  is  likely  to  have  a  long 
run,  was  signalized  by  the  presentation  to  each  spectator  of  a  charming 
,  souvenir,  consisting  of  the  programme  and  a  portrait  of  Miss  Emery. 
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The  dramatic  and  musical  professions  and  society  (with  a  big  S)  were 
all  well  represented  at  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  and  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh,  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  December.  As  for  the  presents,  it 
seemed  as  if  everybody  who  was  anybodj'^  had  sent  one.  Mr.  Irving’s 
gift  was  a  horn-shaped  silver  bottle,  “  with  greeting  and  sweetest 
wishes.”  Miss  Ellen  Terry  sent  a  silver  kettle,  which,  she  said,  would 
serve  the  bride  either  to  make  her  lord  a  cup  of  tea  or  to  boil  him  if 
ho  were  troublesome  !  By  the  way.  Miss  Biddulph,  the  daughter  of  the 
keeper  of  the  Regalia  at  the  Tower,  Sir  IMichael  Biddulph,  carried  into 
effect  rather  a  pretty  idea.  When  Miss  Vanbrugh  was  playing  Anne 
Boleyn  at  the  Lyceum,  she  had  been  much  interested  in  the  jewels  and 
other  possessions,  shown  to  her  by  Miss  Biddulph,  of  Henry  VIII.’s 
unfortunate  queen  that  the  Tower  contains.  Miss  Biddulph  took  a 
Hower  from  the  bridal  bouquet  and  a  piece  of  wedding-cake,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  wedding-day  .she  laid  them  on  the  real  Anne 
Boleyn’s  tomb.  Fantastic,  perhaps  ;  but  in  this  prosaic  age  a  graceful 
fanta.sy  may  be  welcomed. 

Mr.  Pettitt  and  Mi’.  Paul  Merritt  once  had  a  pleasant  little  controversy 
at  table  as  to  their  shares  in  a  work  which  they  had  written  together.  The 
former  at  length  penned  the  following  epigram  ; — 

If  a  paradox  you  would  contrive, 

In  Merritt  and  Pettitt  you  get  it ; 

For  all  that  is  petit  is  Merritt, 

And  all  that  has  merit  is  Pettitt. 

51r.  Mehrett  regards  himself  as  a  man  of  letters,  and,  as  such,  was  much 
touched  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  “Another  great  gap  in  our 
ranks,’’  he  sighed  to  a  friend  on  hearing  the  news. 

'Phe  /‘all  Mall  (iazetle  must  have  an  increasing  circulation  among  those 
who  care  for  comic  literature.  The  other  day  we  learnt  from  it  that 
Madame  Sarali  Bernhardt  is  not  an  artist.  More  recently,  noticing  Mr. 
Irving’s  lecture  at  Manchester,  it  endorsed  an  idea  that  he  “ invented  a 
new  Macbeth  for  Miss  Ellen  I’erry,  who  played  with  her  usual  charm  of 
girlishness,  but  with  without  any  great  strength.”  Even  the  Pall  Mall 
(iazetle  might  be  e.xpected  to  know  that  Mr.  Irving’s  view  of  Macbeth,  as 
jiropounded  in"  the  lecture  referred  to,  is  exactly  that  which  he  embodied 
in  his  performance  of  the  character  at  the  Lyceum  in  1875  (1,  when  Miss 
Kate  Bateman  was  the  Lady. 

Miss  Victoria  Vokks,  tlie  last  surviving  member,  with  one  exception,  of 
the  remarkable  Vokes  family,  so  long  the  main.stay  of  pantomime  at  Drury 
]..ane,  died  at  the  beginning  of  Decembei’.  Besides  appearing  in  the 
“  Chri.stmas  annuals,”  she  helped  to  give  popularity  to  several  farces,  such 
as  The  lieUes>,  of  the  Kitchen  and  F\n  tn  a,  Fog,  and  on  one  occasion  took 
the  place  of  Adelaide  Neilson  as  Amy  Robsart  in  Halliday’s  adaptation  of 
Kenilworth  with  e.xcellent  effect.  Since  the  marriage  of  her  lively  sister 
Rosina  (Mrs.  (day),  who  died  early  this  year,  she  had  virtually  retired 
from  the  stage. 

The  presence  of  so  many  ministers  of  religion  at  Mr.  Irving’s  per¬ 
formances  of  Becket  and  other  plays  in  Edinburgh  and  (ilasgow  appears  to 
have  had  a  mo.st  disturbing  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  certain  Scotch 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  .John  Robm-tson.  “The  objectionable  part  of  the 
theatre,”  he  says,  “  is  that  it  is  not  only  a  di.stinctively  worldly  institution, 
but  is  even  a  distinctively  devilish  one.  The  theatres  are  mere  houses  of 
assignation,  where  rich  and  bloated  men  meet  their  mistresses  and  harlots. 
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The  whole  stage  reeks  with  vice,  and  it  is  a  damnable  shame  that  any  such 
paragraph  can  be  read  in  any  paper  that  ‘  the  Moderator  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  many  other  ministers,’  were  in  front  of  the  wretched  foot¬ 
lights  in  a  Glasgow  theatre.  Oh,  the  harm  those  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing 
are  doing  among  the  flocks  of  God  !  The  Moderator  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  a  bevy  of  ministers,  while  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow  are  going  headlong  to  hell,  sitting  wasting  an  evening  in  a  theatre, 
the  rendezvous  of  well-to-do  rascality,  and  amid  the  jewelled  glitter  and 
painted  rottenness  of  lewd  men  and  women — it  is  enough  to  make  the 
Covenanters  turn  in  their  graves.  The  theati’e  is  the  very  porch  of  the  pit  ; 
it  is  the  vestibule  of  hell.” 

Several  intere.sting  announcements  are  made  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise.  M.  Henri  Meilhac’s  Grosse  Fortune  has  been  put  off 
to  next  snring,  and  iM.  Alexandre’s  Rotite  de  Thebes  to  1896-7.  This  winter 
will  see  the  revival  of  the  Ami  des  Femmes  and  of  Montjoife,  the  latter 
for  the  debut  of  M.  Guitry  ;  also  Le  Pardon  of  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  Les 
Petites  Marquess  of  M.  Maurice  Boniface,  and  Le  Fils  d'Aretin  of  M.  Henri 
de  Bornier.  Moliere’s  Amphitryon  may  also  be  given  again  for  Mile.  Jane 
Hading  unless  further  complications  arise. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Edouard  Thierry,  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  eighty-two.  In  early  life  he  devoted  himself  to  dramatic 
criticisms  on  several  papers,  particularly  the  Moniteur  Universel^  on  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  Theophile  Gautier.  From  18.59  to  1871  he  was 
Administrator-General  of  the  Comeklie  Fran9aise,  a  post  in  which,  if  a 
little  too  much  in  love  with  the  classical  tradition,  he  showed  a  fine 
catholicity  of  taste. 

The  one  thousandth  performance  of  Fauat  at  the  Paris  Opera  was 
celebrated  on  December  the  14th.  The  ceremony  that  is  usually  arranged 
for  occasions  of  the  kind  was  duly  gone  through,  Gounod’s  statue  being 
crowned  with  a  wreath,  and  an  ode  being  sung  in  his  honour,  or  perhaps 
one  should  say,  to  his  memory. 

Not  long  ago  a  German  manager  ottered  M.  Sardou  a  large  sum  to  write 
a  play  for  a  German  actress.  He,  regarding  her  as  overrated,  declined.  “  I 
am  absolutely  independent,”  he  said,  “of  everything  and  everybody,  and 
shall  wi’ite  only  what  pleases  me.” 

It  is  not  improbable  that  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan  will  before  long 
be  adapted  to  the  Paris  stage. 

M.  8arcey  is  still  behind  hi.s  time.  He  does  not  care  for  historical  accuracy 
on  the  stage.  “  It  is  perfectly  indiflerent  to  me,”  he  writes,  “  at  what 
period  the  action  of  a  play  is  supposed  to  take  place.  Sardou  always  takes 
pains  to  get  everything  right — costumes^  scenes,  and  personages — because 
such  a  labour  of  patience  and  study  amuses  him.  It  is,  however,  useless 
dramatically.  The  action  of  Gismonda  is  laid  in  a  chimerical  Athens, 
during  a  legendary  period  of  which  I  know  nothing,  and  of  which  1  am 
re'ady  to  believe  anything  the  dramatist  tells  me.  All  I  ask  is  that  the 
spectacle — since  a  spectacle  has  been  promised — shall  be  a  feast  foi’  the 
eyes.  I  do  irot  care  whether  it  is  historically  accurate.  I,  who  represent 
the  average  theatre-goer,  am  not  familiar  with  history — at  least,  not  that 
history — and  I  do  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  learn  it.  1  go  to  see  a  fairy  tale  ; 
and,  Heaven  be  praised  !  Gmnonda  is  a  fairj"  tale.” 

The  Title  Page  and  Index  for  the  last  volume  of  Hte  Theatre  may  now  be 
had  of  the  publishers,  price  2d. 
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THEOUGH  THE  STAGE  DOOR. 

OUE  valued  contributor,  Mr.  T.  Edgar  Pemberton,  suggested 
in  his  article  last  month  on  “  Professional  Amateurs  ”  some 
points  to  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  a  few  minutes  to  return, 
Mr.  Pemberton,  whose  exceptionally  wide  experience  of  matters- 
theatrical  in  the  provinces  is  well  known,  has  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  great  deal  of  mischief  is  being  done  to  the  drama 
in  the  country  by  the  unknown  actors  and  actresses  who  play  the 
parts  in  popular  London  successes  on  tour,  and  who  “  under¬ 
stand  little  or  nothing  about  dramatic  art,  but  who  are  just  clever 
enough  to  give  a  fair  imitation  of  the  original  production.”  In 
place  of  these  incompetents,  Mr.  Pemberton  would  like  to  see 
“  those  accomplished  artists  who  are,  as  the  advertisements  in 
the  theatrical  papers  tell  one,  lacking  engagements,”  and  the^ 
wish  is  natural  enough,  if  a  trifle  difficult  of  realisation. 

For,  even  if  we  admit  Mr.  Pemberton’s  criticism  as  applying: 
to  touring  companies  generally — which  is  going  rather  far — it  is 
necessary  to  consider  very  carefully  the  conditions  under  which 
touring  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  even  remotely  possible.  With 
the  exception  of  the  few  great  cities,  in  which  the  inferior  class 
of  company  rarely  succeeds  in  obtaining  dates,  there  are  not 
many  provincial  towns  from  which  a  large  amount  of  receipts  can 
be  confldently  expected ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  hard  fact  which 
managers,  who  work  after  all  with  some  idea  of  profit  and  not 
exclusively  for  art,  are  obliged  to  recognize  when  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  their  salary  lists.  How  many  practised  London 
hands,  who  fulfil  the  two  conditions  of  being  accomplished  actors 
and  members  of  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  are  willing  to  take 
the  paltry  salaries  which  are  all  that  the  smaller  managers  are 
able  to  afford  ?  Or,  to  go  further,  how  many  really  first-class 
leading  ladies  and  jeimes  premiers  are  to  be  found,  even  with  a 
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liberal  oatlay  ?  Touring  managers  have  scarcely  any  option  in 
the  matter.  They  must  take  the  best  they  can  get,  at  a  price, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  consider  that  many  of  them  who  travel 
with  just  the  sort  of  “  just  clever  enough  ”  companies  as  Mr. 
Pemberton  objects  to,  and  who  thoroughly  understand  what  can 
and  what  can  not  be  done  in  the  country,  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  of  their  class.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  the  public  are  not 
attracted  by  the  performances  of  companies  of  this  kind ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  recent  years,  and  even  months,  will 
afford  us  instances  in  which  London  successes,  played  by  carefully- 
selected  and  perfectly  competent  actors  and  actresses,  have 
altogether  failed  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  provincial  public,  and  have 
made  as  complete  shipwreck  as  if  the  crew  had  consisted  entirely 
of  mere  “  professional  amateurs.” 

It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  the  times  are  not  very 
good  at  present  for  the  drama  in  general  in  the  country — for  the 
matter  of  that,  times  are  not  particularly  good  anywhere  for  any 
businesses  which  live  on  the  surplus  money  of  the  public — but  it 
seems  hardly  fair  to  lay  all  the  hlame  on  the  “  professional 
amateur.”  Things  have  been  overdone  in  the  provinces  ;  there 
is  no  sort  of  doubt  about  that.  In  many  places  which  could,  and 
did,  well  support  one  theatre,  a  second  has  been  started,  with  the 
result  that  one  prosperous  manager  is  now  represented  by  two 
disappointed  and,  generally,  impecunious  successors.  Many  other 
places,  in  which  there  really  is  not  money  enough  to  keep  a 
theatre  going  twice  a  week,  are  tried  by  somebody  every  night. 
Even  in  the  great  cities  the  system  of  autumnal  tours  by  complete 
London  companies  of  the  first  class  has  a  most  adverse  effect  on 
general  business.  When  a  city  has  had  visits  from  Mr.  Irving, 
Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  L’Oyly 
Carte,  the  Carl  Eosa  Opera  Company,  and  the  ubiquitous  Mr. 
George  Edwardes  (to  mention  only  a  few  names),  and  has  also 
poured  a  small  fortune  into  the  box-office  at  pantomime  time, 
what  sort  of  chance  can  there  be  during  the  rest  of  the  year  for 
any  travelling  manager  with  heavy  expenses  to  be  defrayed 
whether  or  no?  Or,  to  take  another  case,  consider  how  encou¬ 
raging  the  Thursday  matinees  of  first-class  London  companies 
must  be  to  the  touring  companies  who  visit  Brighton.  It  may 
be  granted  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  nothing  should  be  sent 
into  the  country  without  the  accomplished  unemployed — suppos¬ 
ing  thereto  be  enough  of  them  to  go  round — hut  it  may  be  feared 
that  there  is  not  available  money  enough  going  about  to  pay  them 
the  salaries  they  possibly  deserve. 

But  there  is  yet  another  side  to  this  “  professional  amateur  ” 
question,  a  side  which  has  received  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
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in  a  number  of  letters  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Era, 
and  on  which  we  may  briefly  look  in  this  place.  Mr.  William 
Farren,  jun.,  commenting  on  Mr.  Tree’s  speech  at  the  Actors’ 
Benevolent  Fund  dinner,  began  by  asking  why  old  actors  and 
actresses  should  be  unable  to  lay  by  some  provision  for  their 
declining  years,  and  why  it  is  that  “  men  and  women  who  have 
learnt  their  business,  who  are  capable  and  desirous  of  being  hard¬ 
working,  find  their  occupation  gone,  and  their  children  in  want,” 
and  answers  his  own  question  by  laying  the  whole  blame  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  “  raw  novice.” 

That  there  should  be  so  many  unemployed  actors  and  actresses 
— of  varying  degrees  of  ability,  it  must  be  remembered — is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  sad  matter,  and  one  not  to  be  lightly  treated,  or 
made  the  subject  of  a  jest.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
exactly  the  same  state  of  things  exists  in  every  business  and  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  country.  Everything  is  overcrowded,  and  the  eager, 
resolute  young  men  and  women,  thoroughly  up  to  date  and 
abreast  of  the  latest  ideas,  everywhere  jostle  from  their  seats 
such  of  the  older  competitors  whose  powers,  perhaps,  are  failing, 
or  who,  possibly,  are  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  condi¬ 
tions  and  new  methods.  The  middle-aged  barrister,  doctor, 
architect,  author,  painter— anything  you  please— feels  the  pinch 
of  this  competition,  and  has  to  fight  hard,  and  even  fiercely,  for 
his  place.  Why  should  the  dramatic  profession  hope  for 
immunity  from  the  common  lot  ? 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  of  those  who  followed  Mr 
Farren — and  even  by  Mr.  Farren  himself — that  if  the  “  novice,” 
the  ”  amateur,”  could  be  kept  out  of  the  profession,  all  would  go 
well,  and  all  the  unemployed  would  find  remunerative  work. 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  keep  him  out  ?  If  the  race  of  actors  is 
to  continue  in  the  land  it  must  necessarily  continually  be  recruited 
from  outside,  and  recruits  are  naturally  and  inevitably  beginners. 
One  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the  pantomimist  who  complained 
to  Dickens  :  ”  I  have  played  Harlequin,  Mr.  Dickens,  for  thirty 
years,  and  now  I  am  superseded  by  a  mere  boy  !  ”  But  one  cannot 
credit  him  with  much  common-sense. 

The  stage  door  always  stands  open,  and  you  cannot  prevent 
ambitious  youth  from  passing  through — nor  would  it  be  desirable 
to  do  so,  even  if  you  could.  A  beginning  must  be  made  somewhere, 
and  if  it  were  possible  to  have  some  sort  of  apprenticeship  or 
qualifying  examination  for  the  stage,  that  would  not  prevent 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  from  being  constantly  overcrowded 
Examinations,  and  strict  ones  too,  for  the  bar  or  for  medical 
degrees  do  not  materially  keep  down  the  oncoming  crowd  of 
aspirants.  Artists  and  musicians  are  turned  out  in  countless 
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numbers  by  schools  and  colleges  every  year.  And  if  these 
professions,  which  demand  a  long  and  expensive  course  of  study 
before  a  start  can  be  made  in  them,  are  overstocked,  how  can  the 
actor,  who  needs  no  long  course  of  technical  study  before  he 
starts  his  work,  and  who,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  must  learn 
his  business  on  the  stage  itself,  hope  to  escape  the  fiercest  and 
most  relentless  competition  ? 

One  of  Mr.  Farren’s  adherents  showed  clearly  what  is  in  some 
people’s  minds  on  this  question,  when  he  said  “  were  the  whole 
of  the  profession  to  join  the  Actors’  Association,  there  could  be 
no  amateurs,  for  they  are  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  Association 
by  the  regulations  for  the  nomination  of  new  members.”  This 
gentleman  apparently  wishes  for  the  application  to  the  stage  of 
the  most  reactionary  and  restrictive  measures  of  the  “  new  ”  trades 
unions,  and  would  like  to  see  all  would-he  beginners  strictly 
boycotted,  picketed,  and  otherwise  maltreated.  Furthermore, 
it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  notice  the  absolute  “  no  thoroughfare  ” 
into  which  the  adoption  of  his  plan  would  lead.  Put  it  in  this 
■^yay — “  all  actors  shall  be  members  of  the  Actors’  Association  ; 
nobody  who  is  not  an  actor  can  be  a  member  of  the  Association  ; 
an  amateur  is  not  an  actor,  consequently  no  amateur  can  become 
a  member  of  the  Association  ;  therefore,  nobody  can  from  this 
date  be  elected  to  the  Association,  and  it  will  accordingly  come  to 
an  end — tontine  fashion — as  the  existing  members  die  off.”  All 
of  which,  as  our  friend  Euclid  says,  is  absurd.  No ;  the  stage 
door  is  open  and  will  remain  so.  The  principles  of  free  trade, 
which  govern  all  other  professions,  will  continue  to  govern  the 
drama  also  ;  and  in  an  over-crowded  world,  such  as  that  which 
civilization  has  made  for  us,  the  stage  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  supply  comfortably  clear  space  for  all  its  professors. 
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MISS  JESSIE  BOND. 

IN  the  history  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  at  the  Savoy— 
a  history  which,  there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  believe,  has 
now  come  to  a  final  close — a  rather  conspicuous  place  must  be 
awarded  to  the  delightful  singer  and  no  less  delightful  actress 
whose  portrait  accompanies  these  lines.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  pro¬ 
verbially  hard  to  please  in  regard  to  the  embodiment  on  the 
stage  of  his  whimsical  conceptions  ;  but  he  would  probably  be 
willing  to  admit  that  Miss  Jessie  Bond  has  given  him  as  little 
trouble  at  rehearsals  as  any  of  her  comrades.  Her  taste  for  music 
showed  itself  almost  in  her  infancy,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  mature  age  of  eight  she  appeared  in  public 
as  a  pianoforte  player.  This  was  at  Liverpool,  where  her  father 
had  set  up  in  business.  Finding  herself  in  possession  of  a 
singing  voice,  she  joined  the  choir  of  a  Boman  Catholic  church 
in  the  place,  and  in  her  seventeenth  year  began  to  take  part  m 
concerts  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  result  was  so  encouraging 
that  she  came  to  London  for  adequate  tuition,  hoping  to  obtain  a 
footing  on  the  lyric  stage.  H.M.S.  Pinafore  was  then  on 
the  point  of  succeeding  The  Sorcerer  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  Miss  Bond  had  the  happiness  of  being  selected  to  play 
Hebe.  From  that  time  she  was  to  have  an  increasingly 
assured  position  in  London.  Apart  from  an  engagement  in 
America,  she  was  at  the  Savoy  throughout  what  may 
be  called  its  halcyon  days,  appearing  as  Phcebe  in  The  Yeoman 
of  the  Guard,  Madcap  Margaret  in  Buddigore,  Tessa  in 
The  Gondoliers,  Chinna  Loofa  in  The  Nautch  Girl,  and  other 
characters  more  or  less  difficult  to  fill  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  critical.  In  none  has  she  failed,  her  singing  being 
correct  and  expressive,  her  acting  artistic  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  her  style  piquant  and  refined  in  the 
highest  degree.  Her  latest  assumption,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  that  of  Nanna  in  His  Excellency  ;  and  it  is  as  this  merry  and 
mischievous  young  lady,  arrayed  in  a  prettily  fanciful  costume, 
that  she  now  appears  before  our  readers.  To  repeat  what  we  said 
of  her  at  the  time  of  the  production,  she  “  sparkles  through  her 
little  part,  and  generally  brightens  the  piece  by  her  archness  and 
unflagging  spirit.” 
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A  FIKST  NIGHT  AUDIENCE  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

By  Arthur  a  Beckett. 

¥  DO  not  suppose  there  is  any  pleasanter  function  than  a 
premiere  at  the  theatre  which  has  now  so  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Henry  Irving.  The  fact  that  only  a  few 
nights  since  a  little  piece  of  mine,  written  and  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  made  its  re¬ 
appearance  at  the  Garrick,  has  reminded  me  that  my  experience  of 
“things  theatrical ”  has  been  long  and  not  uneventful.  I  can 
recall  the  days  when  the  playhouse  in  Wellington  Street  was 
scarcely  as  fashionable  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  Like  other 
temples  of  the  drama,  it  has  seen  its  reverses.  There  is  one  par¬ 
ticular  “  first  night  ”  which  lingers  in  my  memory  as  one  of 
those  old-fashioued  occasions  when  the  wits  of  the  pit  and  the  wags 
of  the  gallery  were  wont  to  air  their  sometimes  amusing  and 
frequently  cruel  pleasantries  for  the  delectation  of  the  occupants 
of  the  stalls  and  private  boxes.  One  of  the  principal  performers 
in  King  Arthur  was  a  member  of  the  dramatis  personce,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  really  admirable  efforts  of  all  concerned,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  was  “  guyed  ”  from  the  commencement  of  the  first  scene 
to  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain.  I  was  seated  near  to  my  old  friend 
Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  and  although  we  had  every  desire  to  assist  at  a 
success  we  could  not  help  laughing.  There  was  a  malicious  joker 
in  the  third  row  behind  the  barrier  in  rear  of  the  stalls,  who 
exercised  his  ingenuity  in  devising  schemes  for  abruptly  ter¬ 
minating  the  stage  existence  of  one  of  the  comic  villains,  who  had 
for  some  reason,  difficult  to  define,  aroused  the  wrath,  or  rather 
caused  the  derision,  of  the  gods  in  the  gallery.  Whenever  this  ill-used 
person  appeared  on  the  stage  the  joker  to  whom  I  have  referred 
suggested  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  him.  “  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  shoot  him  with  that  pistol?”  he  would  say  at  one 
moment.  “  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  kill  him  with  that  knife?” 
he  would  request  a  little  later  ;  and  add  in  the  next  act,  “  May  I 
trouble  you  to  throw  him  head  foremost  down  that  well?” 
When  the  comic  villain  was  ultimately  slain,  this  representative 
of  the  chorus  (who  was  always  courteous)  was  lavish  in  his 
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gratitude.  “  Thank  you,  sir,”  he  shouted ;  “  I  am  infinitely 
obliged  to  you.  May  I  beg  that  you  will  add  to  the  obligation 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  seeing  that  he  is  safely  buried  !  ” 
Of  course  this  kind  of  thing  would  not  be  permitted  now- 
a-days  ;  but  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was,  alas  !  more  than 
tolerated. 

When  “  Colonel  ”  Bateman  assumed  the  supreme  command  at 
the  Lyceum,  the  theatre  to  some  extent  had  lost  the  prestige  it 
enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Charles  Fechter,  when  Miss  Kate  Terry 
delighted  all  London  with  her  charming  acting  in  the  Duke’s  Motto  • 
The  original  of  Fabian  and  a  number  of  other  popular  French 
heroes  came  from  the  Princess’s,  where  he  had  charmed  society 
with  Ruy  Bias  with  a  clientMe  much  of  the  character  of  that 
which  surrounds  Mr.  Irving  on  the  nights  of  his  great  productions. 
The  actor  who,  in  spite  of  his  German  name  and  Parisian  career, 
claimed  London  as  his  birthplace  and  “  Mr.”  as  his  proper  title,  was 
a  friend  of  Charles  Dickens,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Edmund  Yates. 
In  those  distant  days  John  Oxenford  represented  The  Times, 
and  of  the  existing  critics,  Mr.  Joseph  Knight  and  Mr.  Clement 
Scott,  with  one  or  two  others,  are  his  only  surviving  colleagues. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  “  the  play  ”  was  distinctly  “  the 
thing,”  and  the  audience  an  entirely  secondary  consideration.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  look  up  the  notices  of  the  revival  of  Hamlet 
or  the  first  representation  of  Bel  Demonio,  but  I  fancy  that 
were  I  to  make  the  search,  my  quest  would  not  be  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  any  account  of  those  “  kind  friends  in  front  ’  who 
are  at  this  moment  of  so  much  interest  to  the  general  public.  The 
late  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  World — not  very  long  before  his 
lamented  death — in  his  series  of  articles  signed  “  Moi-Meme 
recalled  some  of  the  principal  actors  before  the  footlights.  The 
Senate  and  the  Bar,  and  the  Great  Bepublic  of  Letters  delighted 
in  Fechter  and  Kate  Terry,  and  at  a  first  night  at  the  Lyceum 
were  much  in  evidence.  Their  successors  of  to-day  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  old  places,  but  the  circle  of  intellect  has  widened. 

All  London  ”  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Irving  on  a  “  first  night,’  and 
it  must  tax  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Bram  Stoker,  barrister-at-law 
and  M.A.,  to  find  room  for  all  who  have,  or  believe  they  have,  a 
right  to  be  present  at  the  envied  premiere.  To  many  people  the 
list  of  the  audience  is  nearly  as  important  a  matter  as  the  quality 
of  the  play  of  the  evening. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  production  of 
King  Arthur,  and  can  say  that,  deeply  interesting  as  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr’s  play  undoubtedly  was  on  the  night  of  its  produc¬ 
tion,  the  sightseers  were  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  sights  seen. 
Every  class  of  writing  society  was  represented,  and  there  was 
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not  a  person  present,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  who  could 
not  show  an  honourable  record.  Of  the  unreserved  seat  holders 
naturally  I  knew  but  little  ;  but  if  hours  of  waiting  outside  the 
doors  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  a  love  of  art,  then  these 
less  distinguished  members  of  the  audience  may  be  claimed  as 
connoisseurs  and  enthusiasts.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied 
by  his  beautiful  and  beloved  consort,  has  been  several  times  to  the 
Lyceum  on  a  first  night,  but  the  other  evening  was  not  present. 
However,  H.K.H.  was  represented  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  the  Duchess,  who  seemed  to  be 
delighted  to  have  her  father  and  mother,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Teck,  seated  next  to  her.  It  was  noticed  that  at  the  end  of 
the  play,  when  the  representative  of  King  Arthur  was  called 
upon  for  a  speech,  the  occupants  of  the  Eoyal  box  retained  their 
places  and  applauded  Mr.  Irving’s  graceful  recognition  of  his 
audience’s  favour  to  the  echo.  Like  most  of  the  West  End 
theatres,  the  Lyceum  has  a  “  private  entrance  ”  for  the 
accommodation  of  illustrious  personages,  and,  consequently,  the 
Dukes  and  the  Duchesses  were  able  to  retire  from  the  playhouse 
without  being  impeded  by  the  attentions  of  the  rest  of  the 
audience. 

Having  spoken  of  the  royal  box,  I  must  come  to  the  stalls, 
and  say  the  “  flower  of  the  flower  ”  of  London  was  present. 
Those  who  saw  the  gathering  of  statesmen,  warriors,  painters, 
musicians,  lawvers,  and  men  of  letters  found  it  easier  to  count 
the  absentees  than  to  enumerate  the  well-known  Lyceum  first- 
nighters.  For  the  nonce,  the  entire  audience  were  critics — if 
not  professional,  at  least  amateur.  It  would  have  scarcely  done 
for  anyone,  however  important  his  position,  from  a  journalistic 
point  of  view,  to  air  his  opinions  without  showing  deference 
to  the  ideas  of  his  neighbours.  The  new  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
it  may  be  assumed,  would  have  declared  the  gathering  “an 
army  of  experts.”  Who  would  venture  to  say  anything  about 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  music  within  the  hearing  of  such  an 
eminent  follower  of  St.  Cecilia  as  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
or  criticise  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Mr.  Hawes  Craven  in 
the  presence  of  Messrs.  Frank  Dicksee,  Boughton,  Onslow 
Ford,  Alfred  Parsons,  Abbey,  and  Shannon  ?  Who  would 
like  to  notice  the  rather  mysterious  armour  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne  Jones  when  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  and  other  well-read 
“  kernoosers  ”  were  in  abundance  ?  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy, 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  Editor  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  ready  to  discuss  the  remotest  dates,  and  to  reveal 
the  inner  secrets  of  the  obscurest  folk  lore. 
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When  I  commenced  this  article  I  proposed  to  myself  to  write 
of  what  I  may  term  “  Anonymous  Lyceum  First  Nights  ;  ”  but 
now,  as  the  recollection  of  the  brilliant  function  of  the  other 
evening  is  recalled  to  me,  I  find  that  I  am  leaving  the  general  for 
the  particular.  When  the  morning  papers  speak  of  a  “repre¬ 
sentative  audience  ”  they  have  reason  for  the  description.  Look¬ 
ing  back,  I  cannot  reniember  a  premiere  in  Wellington  Street 
at  which  Bar,  Bench,  and  Senate  were  not  represented.  The 
other  evening,  the  dinner  to  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  that  most 
popular  of  first-nighters,  clashed  with  the  production  of  King 
Arthur,  but  before  the  end  of  the  play,  the  Chief  Justice  and 
any  number  of  Q.C.’s  (inclusive  of  Harry  Fielding  Dickens, 
the  second  son  of  the  great  novelist)  were  able  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  twin  baronets  of  morning  journalism  were  there. 
Sir  Edward  in  a  box,  and  Sir  Algernon  in  the  dress  circle — the 
latter  coign  of  vantage  having,  no  doubt,  been  secured  by  the 
advice  of  artistic  experts.  Amongst  the  other  lights  of  Fleet 
Street  were  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Sir  T.  Wemyss  Keid,  and  Sir 
John  Kobinson.  The  Editor  of  Punch  and  his  wife  were  there, 
and  during  the  acts  exchanged  greetings  with  those  knights  of 
the  table  round  who  meet  every  Wednesday  at  10,  Bouverie 
Street.  There  were  Sir  Toby  of  Barkshire,  Sir  Sammy  of  Stafford 
Terrace,  and  a  person  I  have  heard  called  “  Sir  Arthur  de  Brief¬ 
less,  the  Templar  of  Pump  Handle  Court.”  Society  journalism  was 
suggested  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  “Von  Knaven”  Boyes  (with 
his  Gemahlin),  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Parkinson.  Novelists  were 
in  plenty— Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  and  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon  amongst 
the  number.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  was  in  the  company 
of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Jefferson,  the  stage  enactor  of 
Bip  Van  Winkle.  The  theatre  itself  was  not,  of  course, 
very  strongly  in  evidence,  because  most  of  Mr.  Irving  s  “  com¬ 
rades  in  the  buskin  ”  had  engagements  in  “  another  place. 

Still,  there  were  Mr.  Bancroft  to  awake  memories  of  the 

Bobertsonian  renaissance,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lewis  to  suggest 
the  glories  of  romantic  drama  as  seen  in  that  very  house  in  the 
days  of  long  ago.  Then,  too,  there  was  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  sat  within  earshot  of  the  creator  of  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  hear  the  chatter  between  the 
acts.  As  I  happened  to  be  in  the  centre  of  a  row  of  stalls  I 

could  not  very  well  get  out,  and  so  perforce  was  able  to  watch 

the  groups  of  conversationalists.  Here  was  a  well-known  collector 
of  rare  prints  in  confidential  conversation  with  an  equally 
celebrated  authority  on  line  engraving.  There  was  an  Old  Bailey 
barrister  comparing  possibly  “robing  room”  notes  with  the 
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leading  “  silk  ”  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (Probate  and  Divorce)  • 
Then  I  noted  a  budding  dramatist  greeting  a  dramatic  critic  and 
a  doctor  (whose  name  is  as  familiar  in  our  prints  as  household 
words),  addressing  with  much  modesty  a  colleague  prestige 

is  protected  rather  by  the  profession  than  the  public  Press. 
Everyone  was  glad  to  see  his  neighbour.  There  were  no  strangers 
present.  The  bond  of  union  was  a  love  of  art  and  that  pleasantest 
of  possessions,  the  friendship  of  Henry  Irving. 

When  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  last  act  of  a  new  play  it  used 
to  be  the  custom  of  the  audience  to  rise  from  their  seats  and  to 
go  home  either  to  supper  or  to  bed.  But  manners  have  changed 
of  late,  and  now-a-days  a  first  night  is  followed  very  frequently 
by  an  “At  Home”  on  the  stage  recently  occupied  by  the 
“  strutters  of  the  hour.”  And  yet  such  a  statement  without 
qualification  might  be  misleading.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  entire  audience  of  the  Lyceum  on  a  first  night  receive  invita¬ 
tions  from  the  distinguished  lessee  to  be  his  guests.  Mr.  Irving, 
of  course,  has  hosts  of  personal  friends,  and  these  are  they  who, 
after  acting  as  entertainers,  become  the  entertained.  “  In  his 
habit  as  he  lives  ”  of  an  evening  the  representative  of  Arthur 
the  mythical,  and  Becket  the  real,  greets  his  admirers,  his 
well  wishers,  his  friends.  Many,  nay  most,  of  the  company  who 
have  been  enjoying  the  performance  in  the  stalls  leave  their  places 
to  “  go  behind.”  The  crowd  is  augmented  by  actors  from  play¬ 
houses  that  have  also  closed.  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  a  life-long  friend 
of  Mr.  Irving,  is  amongst  the  first  to  come.  He  is  quickly 
followed  by  Mr.  George  Alexander,  not  so  long  ago  a  member  of 
the  Lyceum  company,  and  the  Grossmiths.  Tf  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  a  chat  with  “  New  Boy  Weedon,”  I  think  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  considers  he  owes  the  success  of  his  London 
debut  to  “  friend  Irving.”  I  remember  meeting  the  gentleman 
who  is  now  by  universal  admission  one  of  the  best  of  our 
comedians  at  a  club  shortly  after  his  return  from  America.  We 
were  supping,  and  I  had  just  been  to  see  his  performance  in  a 
part  in  my  humble  opinion  entirely  out  of  his  proper  line. 
Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  had  been  playing  the  title  role  in 
Woodcock's  Little  Game.  Preferring  the  late  Charles  Mathews^ 
reading  of  the  part  to  the  reading  of  Mr.  Grossmith,  I 
studiously  avoided  any  reference  to  the  life  behind  the  scenes, 
and  urged  Mr.  Grossmith  to  make  painting  (he  is  an  admirable 
artist)  his  primary  consideration.  Shortly  after  our  meeting^ 
my  friend  Weedon  joined  the  company  of  Mr.  Irving,  and 
created  a  profound  sensation  as  the  comic  companion  of  Robert 
Macaire.  As  all  the  world  knows,  since  then  Mr.  Weedon  Gros¬ 
smith  has  come  to  the  first  of  the  front  of  London  favourites. 
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A  word  in  conclusion.  A  first  night  at  the  Lyceum  is,  as  I 
have  suggested,  doubly  interesting.  Not  only  is  the  performance 
the  outcome  of  genius,  but  the  audience  is  simply  marvellous. 
Both  are  created  by  the  same  wonder-worker — Henry  Irving. 


A  PURITAN  ON  PLAYS. 

By  Geoege  Manville  Penn. 

¥T  is  some  twenty  years  ago  that  a  highly  reputable  personage, 
*  who  stood  high  among  his  fellows,  favoured  the  writer  with  a 
furious  tirade  against  what  he  called  play-acting.  After  a  patient 
hearing  of  the  long  catalogue  of  sins  in  connection  therewith,  he 
was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  been  to  a  theatre.  His  reply  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  never  had  been,  and  that  he  would  never  go. 
Naturally,  he  was  as  good  a  judge  as  another  would  be  of  wine 
who  had  never  tasted  a  glass  in  his  life.  In  1633,  William  Prynne, 
a  Puritan,  a  gentleman  and  scholar,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
was  moved  by  some  spirit  or  another  to  write  a  denunciatory  work, 
which  he  called  “  Histrio-Mastix,  the  Player’s  Scourge  or  Actor’s 
Tragedy.”  The  more  modern  “rogue  and  vagabond  ”  is  complimen¬ 
tary  compared  with  some  of  good  Master  Pry  nne’s  calling  of  names. 
It  sets  one  thinking  of  the  position  that  Shakspere  and  his 
colleagues  and  successors  must  have  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the 
“  unco’  guid,”  for  the  dramatic  artist  is  as  fiercely  denounced  in 
person  as  are  the  performances  and  the  house  in  which  they  are 
given.  Times  have  altered,  and  opinions  too,  since  William 
Prynne  wrote.  We  need  no  “  Histrio-Mastix,”  no  “  Player’s 
Scourge,”  to  flagellate  the  drama  ;  no  puritanical  attacks  upon  an 
art  which  gives,  or  should  give,  honest  pleasure  to  millions.  It  is, 
like  Artemus  Ward’s  first  novel,  “far  from  puffeck,”  as  many  know. 
“  ’Tis  true,  ’tis  pity,”  but  the  fact  is  patent  and  so  prominent  that 
it  suggests  itself  even  to  the  speakers  at  that  function  so  important 
to  the  future  of  the  unlucky  ones  in  the  dramatic  battle  of  life. 
I  allude  to  the  late  dinner  of  the  Benevolent  Fund,  where  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  is  reported  to  have  spoken  in  defence  of  the  drama  of  to-day, 
and  the  penalties  attached,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  penalty  of 
moral  censure.  He  said  that  “  the  drama  of  the  present  hour  in 
England,  which  was  dealing  with  certain  notorious  questions,  was 
justified  in  so  doing,  so  long  as  it  was  backed  up  by  the  public.’" 
That  we  have  had  “  two  solid  years  of  the  lady  with  a  past,”  and 
that  this  personage  was  our  old  friend,  the  Lady  of  the  Camellias, 
“  with  the  difference  that  she  had  aspirations  toward  the  respectable 
state  of  marriage.”  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  opinion, 
is  the  drama  justified  in  dealing  with  certain  notorious  questions  ? 
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With  respect  to  its  being  backed  up  by  the  public,  who  can  say 
that  it  is  ?  Because  a  few  tens  of  thousands  attend  a  theatre  out 
of  England’s  millions,  some  from  taste,  many  more  from  curiosity, 
is  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  majority  approve?  Surely 
not.  What  about  those  who  stay  away  ? 

Now,  without  the  faintest  desire  to  imitate  the  old  Puritan,  but, 
more  from  a  genuine  love  of  the  drama,  a  different  view  may  be 
taken.  It  is  absurd  to  foster  the  mistaken  goody-goody  notion  that 
a  playhouse  is  a  kind  of  school  presided  over  by  a  Mr.  Barlow,  of 
‘‘  Sandford  and  Merton  ”  fame,  to  polish  our  morals,  and  train  us 
up  in  the  way  we  should  go.  The  theatre  is  and  should  be,  pure 
and  simple,  a  place  of  honest,  wholesome  amusement,  and  it  is 
just  to  ask  our  popular  managers  whether  it  is  wise  to  pander  to 
a  wave  of  French  taste,  and  nauseate  so  many  of  their  old  patrons 
by  following  one  another’s  lead  and  filling  our  best  houses  with 
comedies  of  the  Dumas  fils  type.  We  have  just  passed  through 
one  unpleasant  phase,  which,  though  lauded  to  the  skies  by  an 
advanced  sect,  proved  too  much  for  the  dramatic  digestion  of  the 
British  public,  which  refused  to  assimilate  Ibsen’s  neurotic 
and  morbidly  diseased  dreams  of  the  life  which  broadly  exists. 
From  a  treasury  point  of  view  it  has  been  proved  that  Ibsen 
means  failure  ;  on  the  other  hand,  “  The  Lady  with  the  Camellias  ” 
made  English,  and  introduced  to  society  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices,  makes  the  banking  balance  heavy.  But  surely  there 
are  themes  which  our  most  popular  writers  might  take  and  treat 
that  would  fill  a  house  with  a  delighted  crowd  of  intelligent 
hearers,  who  would  go  home  without  the  consciousness  of  having 
partaken  of  a  dish  flavoured  by  a  something  subtle,  attractive, 
but  decidedly  un-English.  Trite  all  this,  but  as  an  old 
character  once  said,  “  damnably  true.”  A  repetition  of  the 
hammering  administered  by  so  many,  but  every  stroke  must  tell 
in  the  end.  Old  fashioned,  too  ;  yes,  but  let  us  have  the  old 
fashioned  if  we  cannot  have  something  better.  One  cannot  help 
recalling  the  crowded  houses  of  the  little,  inconvenient  Prince  of 
Wales’  Theatre  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  the  so-called 
‘‘  teacup  and  saucer  ”  drama  was  in  vogue.  Weak  those  plays 
may  have  been  in  parts,  but  as  wholesome  and  refreshing  an 
entertainment  as  was  ever  placed  upon  the  stage. 

Prynne’s  book  appeared  at  a  very  bad  time  for  him.  We 
read  that  this  would-be  reformer  was  tried  in  the  Star  Chamber 
for  his  attack  upon  the  popular  pleasures  of  the  people,  and  instead 
of  gaining  the  ear  of  the  public  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
own.  Whether  the  barbarous  punishment  was  really  carried  out 
my  research  has  not  proved,  but  I  read  further  that  he  was 
sentenced  to  have  his  book  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
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hangman — my  copy  fortunately  escaped  the  ordeal  by  fire — “  to 
be  put  forth  from  the  Bar,  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Society  of 
Lincoln  s  Inn,  to  be  degraded  at  Oxford,  to  stand  in  the  pillory 
at  Westminster  and  Cheapside  ” — at  each  of  which  places  an  ear 
was  to  be  cut  off — “  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment.”  It  may  have  occurred  to 
Prynne  that  he  had  gone  a  little  too  far  in  his  sweeping  onslaught, 
which  is  as  savage,  strained,  and  bigoted  as  his  sentence.  But 
the  simple  truth  was  there,  and  it  makes  reading  which  is  food 
for  reflection  in  connection  with  many  of  the  discussions  to  be 
heard  in  ordinary  society  upon  the  drama  of  the  day.  By 
ordinary  society  is  meant  the  society  which  forms  the  main- 
support  of  a  theatre,  and  not  that  which  throngs  the  house  for- 
the  first  few  nights.  Fortunately  for  the  prosperity  of  the- 
drama,  there  exists  a  mighty  masculine  class  which  does  not  care 
a  sou  for  the  morbid  psychology  of  Ibsen,  and  is  ready  to- 
condemn  the  over-strained,  sickly  sentiment  of  the  modern 
French  school  with  an  honest  English  oath.  Its  representatives  . 
are  ready  to  appreciate  M.  Sardou  when  he  gives  them  a  masterly 
play  like  Fedora,  with  its  marvellously  intense  germ,  and  are 
ready  en  garc^on  to  go  and  roar  over  the  mirthful  ingenuities  of' 
a  Palais  Eoyal  farce  in  French,  but  this  latter  only  as  he  would 
listen  to  an  after-dinner  story,  winking  at  its  flavour  if  it  is. 
genuinely  witty.  The  ordinary  playgoer  is  no  whining  moralist ; 
he  is  simply  a  straightforward  Englishman,  who  honestly  says 
“  I  will  not  take  wife  or  daughter  of  mine  to  a  theatre  to  see 
pieces  that  ought  never  to  have  been  put  upon  the  stage.”  I 
grant  their  cleverness  and  the  great  ability  of  the  artists  who 
delineate  the  characters,  but  maintain  that  they  are  not  wholesome ; 
and  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  regret  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  years,  both  in  our  library  and  dramatic 
literature.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  books  were  withdrawn 
from  circulation  which  were  innocent  in  comparison  with  scores 
which  are  now  accepted  in  our  houses,  and  openly  discussed  by 
women  who  wish  to  seem  up  to  date ;  while  as  to  the  dramatic, 
one  so-called  success  runs  its  course,  only  to  give  place  to 
another  with  a  much  more  gamey  twang. 

It  is  only  a  fashion  of  the  moment  we  are  told,  and  it  teaches 
a  fine  Christian-like  lesson  re  Madame  Magdalen.  Sentimentalists 
may  put  forth  the  above  picture,  but  the  theatre  is  not,  and,  I 
believe,  never  has  been,  run  to  inculcate  lessons  and  instruct 
the  people.  Its  mission  surely  has  always  been  to  provide  amuse¬ 
ment  for  an  audience,  supplied  by  an  author  who  seeks  fame  and 
food,  and  by  a  manager  as  a  monetary  speculation.  To  seek  to 
make  it  a  school  of  moral  lessons  is  Utopian — a  craze  to  be 
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followed  out  by  a  party  who  may,  perhaps,  raise  the  funds,  and 
I  wish  them  all  the  success  they  deserve.  But,  sinking  the 
scholastic,  Barlowesque  idea,  I  maintain  that  in  this  nineteenth, 
and  the  coming  twentieth,  century,  plays  should  be  honest,  manly, 
and  pure  in  sentiment.  Let  the  mirror  be  fairly  held  up  to 
nature — the  nature  of  our  every-day  life.  We  laugh  at,  and  are 
ready  to  join  Sir  Peter  in  his  condemnation  of  sentiment — the 
sentiment  sobbed  over  by  our  parents.  I’m  afraid  it  was  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers,  for  the  sickliness  of  the  old  long- 
speeched  tragedy  of  the  past  does  not  accord  with  the  port  and 
porter  of  the  old  regimes.  We  have  grown  out  of  tragedy,  and 
like  our  stage  heroines  to  cross  E.  and  L.  without  a  step  and  a 
stop,  while  in  comedy  we  abuse  the  stage  manager  for  not  cutting 
the  lines  of  Falkland  and  his  mistress  in  The  Rivals  down  to  the 
merest  screed  ;  but  we  protest  against  the  sickliness  of  “  the 
lady  with  a  past.”  Speaking  broadly,  she  is  not  suited  to  the 
stage,  and  to  ordinary  folk  it  is  a  marvel  to  see  with  what 
avidity  the  part  is  snatched  at,  studied,  and  revelled  in  by 
some  of  our  most  talented  actresses,  whom  we  would  fain  see 
in  better  roles. 

Tamely  enough,  perhaps,  I  have  here  assumed  to  give  the  de¬ 
nunciations,  not  of  a  modern  Prynne,  but  the  ordinary  animad¬ 
versions  of  the  great  ordinary  class  of  theatre-goers — opinions  that 
most  people  will  freely  endorse.  We  have  lost  those  pleasant 
writers  of  amusing  popular  comedy,  Tom  Eobertson,  H.  J.  Byron, 
and  James  Albery,  a  trio  who  drew  smiles  and  tears  from  delighted 
millions  ;  but  we  have  left  us  as  good  or  better  men  in  Pinero, 
Sydney  Grundy,  and  the  younger  men  who  are  making  their 
mark,  all  of  whom  would  gladly,  no  doubt,  give  us  plays  free 
from  the  unpleasant  vein  of  sickly  sentiment  now  made  promi¬ 
nent  upon  the  boards. 


ENGLISH  STAGE  DANCEES. 

By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 

ONCE  more  the  Dancing  Girl  is  to  the  fore.  She  has  always 
been,  more  or  less,  the  vogue.  She  is  contemporaneous 
with  recorded  history — that  history  which  she  has,  from  time  to 
time,  done  so  much  to  mould  and  to  direct.  Herodias’  daughter 
is  typical  of  a  class  ;  she  had  but  to  dance  and  thereby  sway  a 
monarch  to  her  will.  Her  successors  have  swayed  not  only 
monarchs  but  multitudes — have  captured  not  only  crowns  but 
coronets,  and  not  only  coronets  but  coffers.  As  the  Dancing 
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Girl  was  made  to  sing  in  one  of  the  most  recent  of  extravaganzas — 

I’m  the  pet  of  all  the  noble  upper  classes  ; 

But  I’m  just  as  dear  to  what  they  call  “  the  masses,” 

Who  are  seated  in  the  gallery  and  pit. 

Time  was  when  the  popular  as  well  as  the  royal  and  aristocratic 
suffrage  was  extended  to  the  leaders  of  the  operatic  and,  more 
recently,  music-hall  ballet ;  but  it  is  scarcely  “  at  the  opera  ”  or 
in  “the  halls’’  that  you  will  meet  with  the  ladies  who  have 
inherited  the  honours  of  Taglioni  and  Cerito.  The  Dancing 
Girl  of  the  moment  does  not  come  from  Italian  or  Parisian  opera- 
houses  ;  she  is  of  native  growth,  and  is  to  be  found  dominating 
the  “  musical  comedy  ’’  which  has  superseded,  so  far,  the 
“  burlesque  ”  pure  and  simple  of  our  youth. 

When,  nearly  a  dozen  years  ago.  Miss  Kate  Vaughan  danced 
for  the  last  time  on  the  Gaiety  boards,  the  hearts  of  many 
excellent  gentlemen — young,  middle-aged,  and  old — sank,  it  is 
believed,  within  them.  With  Miss  Vaughan  there  passed  away, 
for  them,  the  last  of  the  danseuses.  She  had  invented  a  new 
genre.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  of  her  more  immediate  pre¬ 
decessors  had  danced  in  skirts  more  or  less  long  and  limp  ;  she 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  very  first  of  the  skirt-dancers. 
But  she  was  unquestionably  the  first  to  adapt  the  skirt-dance  to 
the  more  graceful  and  more  modest  of  rhythmic  motions  ;  she 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  more  languorous,  the  less  active — the 
more  seductive,  the  less  vigorous — of  saltatory  motions.  Gifted 
with  a  slight  and  not  over-robust  frame,  she  had  naturally  formed 
a  style  in  which  the  greatest  possible  artistic  results  were  obtained 
with  the  least  possible  muscular  and  nervous  exertion.  And 
that,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  admiration  she 
excited.  It  was  not  only  that  her  dancing  was  refined  ;  it  was 
not  only  that  it  was  elegant ;  it  was  that,  besides  being  elegant 
and  refined,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  being  accomplished  without 
difficulty.  It  was  apparently  effortless,  seemingly  spontaneous — 
in  no  sense  a  “  performance,’’  but  just  part  and  parcel  of  the 
dancer’s  being. 

For  a  time,  indeed.  Miss  Vaughan’s  place  remained  unfilled. 
She  left  behind  her  at  the  Gaiety  Miss  Farren,  Miss  Gilchrist, 
and  Miss  Phyllis  Broughton  ;  but  Miss  Farren  was  a  step-dancer 
only.  Miss  Gilchrist  owed  more  to  her  skipping-rope  than  to  her 
native  capacity,  and  Miss  Broughton’s  method,  much  as  there 
was  to  commend  in  it,  was  not  that  of  Miss  Vaughan.  Thouerh 
it  was  of  the  skirt-dancing  7}iode,  it  was  always  somewhat  of  the 
quick  and  boisterous  sort.  It  had  dash,  it  had  abandon,  it  had 
a  certain  measure  of  grace ;  but  it  was  not  markedly  elegant 
and  it  could  scarcely  be  called  finished.  It  often  carried  away 
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the  public,  but  did  not  so  often  satisfy  the  connoisseur.  Of 
late  years  Miss  Broughton  has  virtually  retired  from  the  ranks 
of  the  danseuses,  essaying  to  sing,  and,  still  more  lately,  presenting 
herself  as  an  actress.  She  was  followed  at  the  Gaiety  by  Miss 
Sylvia  Grey,  who,  since  her  marriage,  has  not  figured  on  the 
stage,  to  which  in  all  probability  she  is  now  lost.  Her  retire¬ 
ment  is  much  to  be  regretted.  She  was,  in  all  essentials,  a  step, 
rather  than  a  skirt,  dancer  ;  but  she  had  transformed  step¬ 
dancing  into  an  art  in  place  of  a  mechanism.  Step-dancing,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  can  be  learned  and  practised  by  anybody  ;  it 
calls  only  for  agility  and  endurance.  By  Miss  Grey  it  was 
elevated  into  the  artistic  sphere.  One  of  the  charms  of  this 
lady’s  dancing  was  that  it  always  had  an  idea  in  it ;  it  was  not 
mere  meaningless  exercise  of  the  limbs  ;  there  was  mind  behind 
it.  I  do  not  refer  only  to  Miss  Grey’s  occasional  “  descriptive  ” 
pas  seuls,  interesting  as  they  were.  In  all  that  Miss  Grey  did 
there  was  visible  an  intention — a  thoughtfulness — a  conscious 
aim,  in  lieu  of  the  vague  demonstrations  indulged  in  by  so  many 
of  her  colleagues.  With  meaning,  too,  there  was  finish.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  quite  so  neat,  quite  so  crisp,  a 
dancer  as  Miss  Grey. 

On  the  stage,  however,  no  one  is  indispensable.  In  September, 
1889,  Miss  Grey  appeared  at  the  Gaiety  in  Buy  Bias  and  the 
Blase  Boue,  and  along  with  her  appeared  Miss  Letty  Lind.  The 
new-comer’s  success  was  instantaneous,  complete,  and  over¬ 
whelming.  Here,  at  last,  was  the  Kate  Vaughan  of  this 
generation.  It  had  taken  six  years  to  produce  her,  but  here  she 
was.  She  was  helped,  no  doubt,  by  her  adoption  of  the  accordion 
skirt,  with  its  telescopic  powers  of  extension ;  but  she  conquered 
mainly  by  virtue  of  her  effervescent  grace.  Her  style  was  Kate- 
Vaughan-ish— with  a  difference.  Here,  with  the  long  draperies, 
were  modesty,  elegance,  and  ease,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain 
animation  to  which  Miss  Vaughan  had  not  been  largely  addicted. 
The  difference  was  one  of  personality.  About  Miss  Vaughan’s 
movements  there  was — latterly,  at  any  rate — an  air  of  seriousness, 
almost  of  melancholy ;  the  dignity  of  the  artist  had  been  but  rarely 
relaxed.  Miss  Lind,  as  we  now  know,  has  a  good  deal  of  the 
comedian  in  her ;  she  has  a  feeling  for  the  humorous,  a  sense  of  fun, 
which  imparted  to  her  dancing  at  the  Gaiety  a  strain  of  joyousness. 
She  has  not,  I  think,  been  quite  so  charming  since.  Since  she 
left  the  Gaiety,  she  has  shown  signs  of  a  fondness  for  novelty,  as 
well  as  an  ambition  to  excel  as  a  vocalist  and  an  actress.  Such 
an  ambition  is  creditable,  no  doubt ;  it  is  even  desirable,  for  the 
night  cometh  when  the  most  accomplished  of  danseuses  consider 
it  well  to  dance  no  more.  Dancing  is  essentially  for  the  young ; 
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it  suggests  the  activity,  the  ebullience,  of  youth  ;  and  a  middle- 
aged  dancer,  save  the  sex  be  male,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A 
danseuse,  therefore,  may  be  excused  if,  even  at  the  height  of  her 
popularity,  she  looks  forward  a  little,  and  prepares  the  way  for 
the  eventual  desertion  of  Terpsichore  in  favour  of  Thalia  or 
Melpomene.  Moreover,  Miss  Lind  has  revealed  herself  as  a  very 
chic  little  actress ;  her  voice  has  grown  in  power,  and  she  has 
acquired  a  quite  artistic,  not  to  say  very  pretty  and  effective, 
method  of  “  producing  ”  it  ;  her  diction,  indeed,  is  admirably 
clear  and  taking.  She  is  still,  however,  most  notable  and  most 
acceptable  as  a  dancer ;  and,  that  being  so,  one  is  sorry  to  find 
her  so  restless  in  her  later  developments,  so  frequently  deserting 
her  older  and  more  graceful  methods  for  the  sake  of  such  experi¬ 
ments  as  the  Chinese  “  hoot  ”  dance  in  Go-hang,  with  its 
culminating  somersault.  That  dance  was  all  very  well ;  that 
somersault  could  be  forgiven — once  in  a  way.  But  this  is  hardly 
the  sort  of  thing  that  we  expect  from  the  most  consummate  of 
our  skirt-dancers. 

The  danseuse  who  perhaps  most  nearly  resembles  Miss  Lind 
in  manner  and  effects  is  Miss  Alice  Lethbridge.  It  is  understood 
that  Miss  Lind  has  been  responsible  for  the  tuition  in  this  art  of 
her  sister.  Miss  Adelaide  Astor  ;  but  though  Miss  Astor  is  a 
promising  young  performer,  she  cannot  as  yet  be  named  in  the 
same  breath  with  Miss  Lind,  nor  do  I  see  any  very  obvious 
similarity  in  the  styles  of  the  two  ladies.  Miss  Lethbridge  is 
more  than  commonly  tall  and  slight.  Her  figure  is  what  is  called 
“  willowy,”  and  I  should  scarcely  describe  it  as  naturally  graceful ; 
nevertheless,  she  dances  with  elasticity  and  aplomb.  I  cannot, 
myself,  quite  pardon  her  the  coup  de  theatre  "with  which  she 
concluded  her  “  Marionette  ”  “  act  ”  with  Mr.  Lonnen  in  Little 
Christopher  Columbus.  This  excited  much  applause  at  the 
Lyric  and  at  Terry’s  Theatre  ;  but  it  is  a  bit  of  combined 
athleticism  and  claptrap  which,  though  it  leads  the  unthinking 
to  stare  and  gasp,  makes  the  judicious  grieve.  Mere  muscular 
and  nervous  feats,  however  brilliant,  are  not  dancing.  'W  hen 
Miss  Lethbridge,  holding  on  to  a  stick,  consents  to  be  thrown 
over  Mr.  Lonnen’s  head  and  ahghts  safely  on  the  ground,  she 
does  a  thing  which  no  doubt  is  plucky  but  is  by  no  means  pretty. 

Athleticism  is  a  fault  of  the  second-rate  dancing  of  to¬ 
day.  It  is  a  fault  of  Miss  Mabel  Love’s ;  it  is  a  fault  of  Miss 
Topsy  Sinden’s.  Miss  Florence  Levey,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
is  not  so  much  given  to  the  laborious  ;  her  motions  are  apt  to  be 
a  little  intricate,  a  little  over- wrought,  but  they  do  not  give  the 
impression  of  being  fatiguing  and  distressing.  Now  that,  un- 
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happily,  is  the  impression  sometimes  conveyed  by  Miss  Love  and 
Miss  Sinden,  clever  and  praiseworthy  as  those  young  dancers  are. 
Miss  Love  has,  by  sheer  perseverance  combined  with  intelligence, 
educated  herself  into  the  front  rank  of  the  second  class,  and, 
beginning  slowly  and  somewhat  heavily,  now  threatens  to  go 
to  the  other  extremes  of  haste  and  flightiness.  She  has  acquired 
experience  and  mastery,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  she  sometimes 
works  so  hard  and  palpably.  Even  more  enthusiastic  and  more 
anxious  is  Miss  Sinden,  who  dances  as  if  not  only  her  reputation 
but  her  life  depended  upon  her  getting  safely  to  the  end  of  her 
performance.  She  has  a  command  of  technique  unusual  in  one 
so  youthful,  and  apparently  a  real  love  for  her  profession  ;  no 
doubt  she  will,  as  time  goes  on,  acquire  temperance,  if 
not  repose.  A  sufficiently  striking  contrast  to  her  method 
is  afforded  in  the  style  of  Miss  Mimi  St.  Cyr,  who  has 
not  lately  been  seen  in  England,  and  whose  dreamy  languor 
when  dancing  is  almost  unique  among  English  artists.  Miss 
St.  Cyr,  it  should  be  noted,  seems  most  at  home  in  long 
and  clinging  draperies,  without  even  such  stiffness  as  the 
accordion  pleat  suggests.  Miss  Maud  Hill,  who,  like  Miss 
Lind,  is  an  importation  from  the  provinces,  is  remarkable  as 
recalling  at  different  times  the  rhythmic  grace  of  Miss  Vaughan 
and  the  vivacious  precision  of  Miss  Grey.  To  these  she  adds  a 
capacity  for  “  high-kicking  ”  which,  I  daresay,  contributes  to  her 
popularity,  but  which,  personally,  I  venture  to  regret.  In  high- 
kicking  there  is  absolutely  no  merit.  It  is  mere  gymnastics — 
an  accomplishment  which  (granted  the  possession  of  sufficiently 
long  limbs)  can  be  acquired  by  patience  without  any  aid  from 
brains.  It  is  ungraceful,  and  it  is  vulgar.  Dancing  it 
certainly  is  not.  It  is  admired  and  applauded  by  many ;  but  by 
those  artists  who  respect  themselves  it  should  be  rigorously 
tabooed. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  danseuse  most  worthy  to  rank  with 
Miss  Lind,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  I  should  name  Miss. 
Katie  Seymour — a  complete  contrast  to  Miss  Lind  in  style  and 
method,  but  equally  admirable  in  her  sphere.  This  young  lady 
is  the  legitimate  successor  of  Miss  Grey.  Petite  in  person,  she 
has  never  (I  believe)  attempted  skirt-dancing  pure  and  simple, 
but  has  preferred  to  secure  and  maintain  a  pre-eminence  as  step- 
dancer.  She  does  not  essay  the  elaborate  exercitations  in  which 
Miss  Grey  delighted,  but  contents  herself  with  being  charmingly 
dainty  in  all  her  evolutions.  No  one  could  be  more  untiring,  no 
one  more  sprightly,  no  one  more  neat.  She  has,  too,  abundant 
nous,  and  can  contribute  her  full  share  of  vivacity  and  humour  to 
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any  pafi  in  which  others  are  involved.  She  is  modest  and 
unassuming,  and  none  the  less  an  abiding  favourite  alike  with 
stalls  and  gallery. 


THE  FEENCH  DEAMA  TO-DAY. 

By  W.  Morton  Fullerton. 

IF  Matthew  Arnold,  who  was  so  enamoured  of  Academies,  so 
convinced  of  their  utility  in  preserving  a  standard  of  literary 
excellence,  were  now  alive,  perhaps  the  interesting  things  which 
are  happening  to-day  in  Paris,  and  which  do  not  make  unreservedly 
for  his  idea,  might  not  have  induced  him  to  revise  it.  But  these 
things  would  have  set  him  thinking  at  a  pace  possibly  too  rapid 
even  for  him,  vigorous  thinker  as  he  was  ;  and  he  might  have 
felt  that,  after  all,  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  hold  a  brief  for 
the  other  side  as  for  that  which  he  rendered,  for  the  time-beings  so"- 
plausible.  The  truth  is  that  an  Academy,  like  a  good  Govern^- 
ment,  has  as  its  chief  function  to  keep  things  pretty  much  as  tbery" 
are.  The  main  energy  of  an  Academy  would  seem  to  be  best  ■ 
expended  in  attempting  to  retard  progress.  But,  if  this  is  so,  its- 
greatest  utility  can  be  only  in  a  time  of  comparative  dulness,  a- 
moment  when  “  progress  ”  is  halting  and  in  sabots,,  and  new’ 
ideas  are  not  very  abundant.  It  will  work  best,  therefore^,  in  an' 
era  as  much  as  possible  unlike  our  own  journalistic  o^ne,  wlaeni 
new  ideas  are  sold  for  a  sou  or  a  penny  in  such  numbers  and( 
with  such  rapidity  that  they  grow  stale  in  a  few  hours,  good  and 
bad  alike.  The  newspaper  to-day  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature 
in  a  fashion  simply  wonderful.  It  reflects  facts,  rumours,  sug¬ 
gestions,  the  whole  complicated,  varied  movement  of  the  age.  It 
is  the  most  impressive  power  of  the  times;  it  is  the 
effective  organized  existing  force  for  the  alteration  not  of.’ 
individual,  but  national  and  even  international,  human  nature 
and  the  general  result  of  the  imperial  character  of  its  sway  is  not,, 
only  that  men  are  ceasing  to  be  pleased  with  the  old  artistic; 
formulas  and  the  classic  achievements  cast  thereiii,  but  that., 
they  are  positively  feeling  a  need  of  creating  others  that  are 
new,  and  which  ’  shall  be  the  harmonious  result  of  a  happy- 
assimilation  of  the  exciting  variety  of  new  impressions  g^igtin,^ 
for  them. 

The  last  five  years  of  the  stage  in  London  illustrate  this 
observation  completely,  but  not  better,  than  the  curious  moment 
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of  transition  at  which  literature  in  France,  and  chiefly  dramatic 
literature,  has  arrived.  The  single  purpose  of  these  summary 
remarks  is  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  of  the  eddies  in  the 
dramatic  movement  by  the  Seine.  For  decided  movement  there 
is,  in  spite  of  the  Academy,  and  in  spite  of  the  ease  with  which 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  for  instance,  secures  managers  willing  to 
revive  his  excellent  plays.  The  telegraph  now  and  then,  even 
when  trembling  under  the  weight  of  despatches  from  the  French 
Chamber,  manages  to  transmit,  from  Paris  to  London,  laconic 
assurances  of  the  existence  of  a  new  order  of  results  from  French 
dramatic  efforts.  The  names  Lugne-Poe,  Theatre  de  TOiluvre, 
Maeterlinck,  are  seen  in  brief  paragraphs  in  the  London  papers, 
and  the  word  “  symbolism  ” ‘plays  a  great  part  in  the  few  lines 
devoted  to  each  successive  achievement  of  this  M.  Lugne-Poe, 
the  most  painstaking  and  intelligent  of  young  Parisians  interested 
in  the  theatre.  Now,  everybody  by  this  time  knows  the  character 
of  the  work  of  M.  Maeterlinck  (who,  although  a  Belgian,  has 
made  Paris  his  field  of  operations) ;  and  everybody  knows  that 
Ibsen  is  as  notorious — I  cannot  say  popular — in  Paris  as  in 
London ;  and  everybody  knows  that  La  Femme  de  Claude  of  M. 
Dumas  is  quite  as  “symbolist”  in  a  large  sense  as  anything 
M.  Maeterlinck  ever  wrote ;  and  everybody,  again,  is  aware  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  M.  Sardou  is  much  less  distinguished  a 
man,  but  infinitely  more  popular  a  writer  of  plays,  than  M.  Dumas, 
is  that  he  is  not  “  symbolist  ”  at  all,  and  cares  only  for  coups  de 
iliedtre,  as  the  French  say — a  very  special  sort  of  thing,  which  you 
<;annot  obtain  if  you  care  more  about  life  or  human  nature  than 
for  the  particular  art  of  scenic  effects ;  and  everyone  knows  also 
that  if  M.  Sarcey  doesn’t  like  a  piece,  it  is,  first,  just  because  its 
■author  has  been  lacking  in  this  “theatre-sense  ”  in  which  M.  Sardou 
■excels,  and  in  which,  it  must  be  owned,  in  comparison  even  with 
M.  Dumas,  or  lesser  playwrights  like  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  very 
few  men  can  even  have  imagined  themselves  to  emulate  him. 
So,  then,  granted  that  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  does  not  succeed  like 
many  who  are  unworthy  to  loose  the  latchets  of  his  shoes; 
p;ranted  that  M.  Dumas  is  not  capable  of  long  “  runs,”  and  that 
M.  Sardou  is  stupefyingly  so ;  granted  that  the  author  of  Le  Monde 
oil  V  on  s'ennuie,  with  a  courageously  uttered  ipse  dixit  (as 
perhaps  we  may  qualify  his  recent  attack  upon  the  younger  men 
of  the  Theatre  Libre,  and  the  Theatre  de  VCEuvre,  made  ex 
cathedra  under  the  dome  of  the  Palais  Mazarin,  in  an  address 
delivered  there  about  Labiche)  thinks  to  stem  the  rising  tide — 
nevertheless,  the  tide  is  coming  up,  and  must  come  up,  and  all 
the  Academicians  in  the  world  cannot  stop  it  if  they  would. 
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We  are  beholding  now  in  Paris  so  far-reaching  an  attempt  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  dramatic  effect — to  develop,  that  is,  the 
capacity  of  the  stage  to  deal  with  life — that  the  attempt  may 
really  be  called  a  movement,  and  that  movement  may  really  be 
called  revolutionary.  Depend  upon  it,  M.  Pailleron  would  not 
have  said  what  he  did  the  other  day  so  warmly  had  there  not 
been  something  extraordinary  in  the  air.  In  its  most  serious 
aspect  the  French  drama  has  dealt,  and  that  supremely  well, 
with  those  obvious  problems  of  life  which  arise  from  the  relations 
between  men  and  women  in  society,  and  has  essayed  their 
solution.  The  things  called  “  the  hidden  springs  of  action,”  the 
subtle,  the  refined,  the  individual,  the  insaisissable,  it  has 
always  and  intentionally  ignored.  It  has  refused  to  be  psy¬ 
chologic  in  any  such  sense  as  Shakspere  is,  or  as  La  Femme 
de  Claude  very  nearly  is.  But  now  it  is  gradually  striking 
under  the  surface.  It  is  quitting  the  general.  It  is  becoming 
less  actable,  but  more  readable  for  intelligent  men.  It  is 
showing  the  same  difference  that  exists  between  Bourget  and 
Merimee.  It  is  being  spoiled,  perhaps.  It  is  becoming  un- 
French.  It  is  getting  to  be  less  clear.  I  do  not  say  this  is 
a  pity;  I  am  only  recording  facts.  But  I  say  that  M.  Pailleron 
is  right  in  thinking  there  is  a  change,  and  certainly,  if  I  were 
an  Academician,  I  should  lament  that  change.  France  in 
becoming  cosmopolitan,  in  producing,  for  instance,  one  of  John 
Ford’s  plays,  as  it  did  the  other  day ;  and  in  getting  up 
an  enthusiasm  for  Wagner,  and  Ibsen,  and  Maeterlinck,  and 
Hauptmann,  is,  while  clouding  its  own  intellect,  apparently 
alienating  the  clear  sane  spirit  which  has  secularly  kept  it 
company.  And  if  the  Frenchman  crosses  the  Channel  he  finds 
a  new  dramatic  literature  in  England,  inspired  largely  by  his 
own,  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  attempt  to  grapple  with  what 
I  have  just  called  those  obvious  problems  of  life  which  arise 
from  the  relations  between  men  and  women  in  society.  Thus, 
the  evolution  of  the  stage  in  France  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  in  England.  For  while  the  Independent  Theatre  exists 
in  England,  too,  here  it  is  not  on  alien  soil ;  here  it  has  not 
the  same  significance  as  in  France ;  here  the  ridicule  of  Punch 
is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  thing  that  in  Paris  the  fulminations 
of  an  Academician  are ;  here  it  can  do  no  harm — in  the  sense 
of  changing  anything.  In  Paris  it  is  a  distinct  intervention. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  mud  the  clear  French  current 
can  carry  from  the  Scandinavian,  English,  and  German  land¬ 
slips,  without  essentially,  perhaps  eternally,  altering  its  bright 
limpidity.  Not  much,  to  my  mind — I  record  simply  an  indi¬ 
vidual  opinion — and  I  feel  myself,  therefore,  half  applauding  the 
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words  of  the  distressed  Academician.  But  I  do  not  thereby 
wish  to  feel  myself  bound  in  any  way  to  commit  myself  to  an 
opinion  as  to  the  utility  or  inutility  of  Academies. 


THE  MODEKN  GEKMAN  DEAMA. 

By  Ernest  Brain. 

/^NE  of  the  most  serious  disappointments  which  those 
interested  in  the  German  drama  have  experienced  during 
the  season  of  the  German  company  in  London  has  been  due  to 
the  non-performance  of  Herr  Sudermann’s  Die  Ehre.  This  play 
was  repeatedly  announced,  and  the  announcements  were  as  often 
contradicted,  until  at  last  it  was  made  known  that  copyright 
difficulties  would  not  allow  of  its  being  produced  by  the  native 
company.  So  much  interest  and  controversy  have  been  excited 
by  Die  Ehre  in  Germany  that  everyone  who  has  followed  the 
latest  developments  of  dramatic  art  in  that  country  must  regret 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  performance  here.  Our  German 
visitors  have  given  many  well-known  classical  and  modern  plays  ; 
but  the  play  which  in  the  Fatherland  corresponds  more  or  less  to 
the  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  in  England  has  been  denied  us.  Die- 
Ehre  is,  in  fact,  one  of  a  small  number  of  deeply  interesting  plays 
which  the  younger  dramatists  of  Germany  have  given  to  the 
public  within  the  last  few  years.  In  the  dramatic  world  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  that  of  England,  a  new  life  has  lately  been 
stirring,  of  which  Die  Ehre,  Sodoms  Ende,  and  Heimat,  by  Herr 
Sudermann,  and  Vor  Sonnenaufgang ,  Einsanie  Menschen,  Die- 
Weber,  and  others  by  Herr  Hauptmann,  are  the  most  remarkable 
first-fruits. 

A  very  interesting  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  revival  has- 
been  made  by  Professor  Berthold  Litzmann,  professor  of  thehistory 
of  modern  German  literature  at  Bonn.  In  a  course  of  lectures- 
delivered  at  that  university,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Das  Deutsche  Drama  in  den  litterarischen  Beivegungen  der  Gegen- 
loart.  Professor  Litzmann  traces  the  development  of  the  German 
drama  from  the  period  of  the  Franco-German  war  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  great  conflict  between  France  and  Germany 
which  played  so  incalculable  a  part  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  the 
latter  country  was  expected  by  all  patriotic  Germans  to  exert  an 
immediate  and  lasting  influence  on  the  literary  art  of  the  nation. 
Never  was  expectation  more  wofully  disappointed.  No  result 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the  argument  was- 
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achieved  either  in  poetry,  romance,  or  the  drama.  As  for  the 
drama,  indeed,  it  seemed  destined  to  languish  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  valuable  Schiller  prize  founded  in  1859,  and 
offered  every  three  years  for  the  best  play,  was  awarded  three 
times  in  the  sixties  ;  but  after  the  award  of  1869  a  period  of  nine 
years  passed  without  any  award  being  made.  The  years 
immediately  following  on  the  great  national  triumphs  of  1870-1 
were  barren  of  dramatic  production,  and  when  another  Schiller 
prize  was  awarded  it  had  to  be  divided  between  not  one  but 
three  authors,  and  that  not  because  of  the  merit  of  their  work, 
but  “  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  dramatic  literature.” 
Other  prizes  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  bringing  to  light  any 
works  of  importance.  It  was  not  until  Herr  Paul  Lindau  appeared 
with  his  society  plays  that  a  new  day  seemed  to  dawn  for  the 
German  stage.  Soon,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  his  work 
and  that  of  his  imitators  was  not  a  genuine  production  of  the 
German  temperament.  It  was  French  in  its  origin  and  methods, 
and  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  this  school  were  far  more  restricted 
in  their  choice  of  subjects  and  in  the  treatment  of  them  than 
their  French  contemporaries  was  fatal  to  their  permanent  success. 

The  first  decade  after  the  war  also  witnessed  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  popularity  of  the  operetta.  In  this  period,  whafc 
may  be  called  the  Offenbach  school  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
popular  favour,  and  contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else 
to  spoil  the  public  taste  for  work  of  a  high  and  lasting  character. 
But  while,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  art,  this  inferior  kind 
of  entertainment  was  holding  the  boards,  a  deliverer  came  to  the 
rescue  in  the  person  of  Wagner,  who,  by  his  genius,  compelled 
men  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  dramatic 
music,  and,  by  a  natural  sequence  of  events,  to  demand  higher 
ideals  in  all  departments  of  dramatic  work.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Duke  of  Meiningen’s  famous  company  began  a  tour  which 
was  destined  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  more  artistic  and  serious 
conception  of  the  functions  of  the  stage  than  had  prevailed  for  a 
very  long  time.  They  had  brought  their  ait  to  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection  mainly  by  an  implacable  hostility  to  the  “  star  ” 
system.  They  recognised  the  dramatist  as  having  the  first  claim 
upon  them,  with  the  result  that,  not  only  were  the  masterpieces 
of  dramatic  literature  interpreted  with  a  beauty  and  intelligence 
which  had  been  long  foreign  to  the  stage,  but  a  new  light  was 
thrown  upon  the  true  principles  of  acting.  The  Meiningen  com¬ 
pany  became  the  missionaries  of  a  dramatic  gospel.  They  began 
their  tour  in  Berlin  in  1874,  and  did  not  end  it  until  1890.  Their 
repertory  was,  however,  almost  exclusively  classical,  and  the  only 
direct  service — it  was  a  great  one — rendered  by  them  to  the  con- 
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temporary  drama  was  their  introduction  to  the  German  public  of  a 
new  poet,  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch,  in  his  historical  drama  Die 
Karolinger.  It  was  felt  that,  in  spite  of  many  blemishes,  this 
was  a  play  of  no  common  order,  and  its  appearance  was  welcomed 
by  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  cultured  minds  in  Germany. 
It  was  followed  by  Ch7’istoph  Marlow,  which,  as  the  title  indicates, 
had  for  its  central  character  Shakspere’s  great  forerunner. 
The  poet  entered  upon  what  may  be  called  his  second  period 
after  the  production  of  these  two  pieces.  He  attempted  to  do 
for  Germany  what  Shakspere  did  for  England  in  writing  his 
histories.  The  attempt  was  a  daring  one  ;  it  deserved  to  succeed  ; 
and  had  it  done  so,  a  new  and  immensely  valuable  contribution 
would  obviously  have  been  made  to  the  dramatic  literature  of 
modern  Germany.  Unhappily,  however,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  Wildenbruch  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  powers,  and 
to  his  failure,  added  to  his  servility  to  the  young  Emperor  and 
his  insults  to  Bismarck,  was  due  the  injustice  that  was  after¬ 
wards  done  to  his  really  conspicuous  merits. 

We  now  come  to  a  new  and  significant  movement  in  the 
development  of  the  modern  play — the  revolution  against  the  so- 
called  false  modesty  which  characterized  the  stage  in  Germany. 
That  country  and  our  own  have  in  this  respect  passed  through 
much  the  same  experience.  In  the  treatment  of  subjects 
hitherto  forbidden,  the  apostle  of  the  unsavoury,  M.  Zola,  was 
the  first  to  make  his  influence  felt ;  but  his  German  disciples 
were  so  inferior  in  talent  to  their  great  exemplar  that  their 
teaching  was  speedily  rejected  by  the  good  sense  and  natural 
decency  of  the  nation.  Then  came  Ibsen,  with  his  morbid 
types  and  pathological  subjects.  The  Scandinavian  conquered 
by  dint  of  his  genius,  and  imposed  himself  irresistibly  upon  the 
younger  generation  of  German  dramatic  writers  as  a  master  and 
a  guide.  How  much  the  stage,  both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere, 
owes  and  will  continue  to  owe,  to  Ibsen,  it  is  too  soon  to 
say  ;  and,  in  any  case,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  that 
question.  But  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  a  great  mistake  has 
been  made  in  supposing  that  his  success  is  due  to  his  subjects 
rather  than  to  his  treatment  of  them.  Hence  a  host  of  inferior 
copies  of  his  plays  “  made  in  Germany,”  which  have  neither  the 
merit  of  originality  nor  of  artistic  workmanship,  and  which, 
moreover,  bear  upon  them  the  impress  of  an  individuality  foreign 
to  the  German  genius  and  alien  to  its  sympathies.  Professor 
Litzmann  goes  further  than  this,  and  roundly  asserts  that  the 
Scandinavian,  whether  he  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  subject  or  technique,  is  the  worst  model  that  any  German 
dramatist  could  select.  “  His  dramas  are,  indeed,  only  a  fifth 
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act — the  top  of  a  pyramid.  The  dramatist  has  chopped  the 
foundation  of  his  psychological  and  material  constructions  into 
little  bits,  which  can  be  partly  pieced  together  out  of  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  characters,  but  only  with  inexpressible  difficulty.  .  . 
What  one  must  demand  of  a  dramatist  in  the  first  place  is 
twofold ;  first,  that  he  communicate  from  the  opening  scene  to 
the  reader  or  hearer  the  feeling  of  unconditional  security  that 
the  dramatist  knows  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  whither  he 
wants  to  go  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  feeling  of  confidence  be 
justified  by  the  conclusion.  Ibsen  strikes  directly  in  the  face 
these  two  cardinal  demands  of  German  art.” 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  The  final  and  certainly  not 
the  least  interesting  chapters  of  Professor  Litzmann’s  work  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Herr  Hauptmann  and  Herr 
Sudermann,  the  two  German  dramatists  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  who  alone  have  arrived  at  a  position  of  international 
importance.  Herr  Hauptmann,  like  the  rest,  has  paid  his 
tribute  to  Ibsen ;  but  in  doing  so  he  has  not  sacrificed  his 
own  individuality.  Above  all,  he  has  kept  himself  free  from 
what  Professor  Litzmann  calls  the  bacillus  of  symbolism.  He 
loves  the  sane  and  the  wholesome.  He  has  the  art  of  drawing 
chaste  and  gentle  women,  whose  native  goodness  and  innocence 
are  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  cunning  worldly  intelligence. 
Among  the  followers  of  the  modern  naturalistic  school,  he  is 
conspicuous  for  his  deep  longing  for  things  that  are  pure  and 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  No  one  who  takes  a  serious  interest 
in  the  contemporary  German  drama  can  afford  to  refuse  him 
attentive  consideration.  Herr  Sudermann,  who  is  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  has  also  a  striking  individuality. 
On  the  one  hand  he  is  regarded  by  old-fashioned  people  as  an 
iconoclast,  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred,  and  who,  with  his  frivolity 
and  immorality,  introduces  poison  and  destruction  into  the  pure 
German  nature ;  while,  on  the  other,  he  is  considered  by  those 
who  pride  themselves  on  being  in  the  van  of  the  most  advanced 
literary  movement,  as  a  reactionary  with  whom  no  compromise 
is  possible.  To  those  less  committed  to  the  received  views  of 
a  party,  he  is  a  poet  and  a  satirist  of  true  German  origin,  in¬ 
fluenced,  no  doubt,  by  his  literary  environment,  but  with 
sufficient  innate  force  to  dominate  rather  than  to  be  dominated 
by  it.  The  time,  it  is  said,  is  not  far  distant,  when,  through  the 
medium  of  translations  and  adaptations,  English  playgoers  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  judging  his  merits  for  themselves.  ^  An 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  dramatist  can,  however,  be  arrived 
at  only  by  studying  him  in  German,  and  from  the  German  point 
of  view.  The  intensely  German  character  of  such  a  play  as 
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Heiniat  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  modern  German  drama.  As 
Professor  Litzmann  points  out  in  his  concluding  pages,  the 
Germans  are  for  ever  seeking  their  literary  prophets  in  other 
lands.  The  reverence  for  M.  Zola  is  on  the  wane ;  that 
for  Ibsen  may  possibly  diminish  also ;  but  already  a  new 
force  is  at  work  in  the  Slavonian  influence  which  has  of  recent 
years  become  a  potent  factor  in  literature.  One  cannot  help 
wondering,  with  Professor  Litzmann,  whether  the  Germans  will 
ever  realise  the  treasures  which  they  have  in  their  midst.  It  is 
strange  that  the  nation  which  produced  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller,  and  which,  in  our  day,  has  achieved  so  much  in  many 
departments  of  art  and  science,  to  say  nothing  of  politics,  should 
fail  to  assert  its  individuality  and  demonstrate  its  greatness  in 
the  domain  of  contemporary  dramatic  literature. 


FACT  AND  FICTION  ABOUT  SHAKSPERE. 

By  Henry  Lacey. 

SO  much  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  our  greatest 
dramatic  poet  that  at  the  appearance  of  another  book 
upon  the  subject  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim  in  his  own  words, 
“  What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  !  ”  As  a 
rule,  however,  most  of  Shakspere’s  more  recent  biographers 
have  had  a  crochet  to  air,  or  a  new  discovery  to  announce,  or  a 
rival  theory  to  demolish  ;  and,  consequently,  however  interesting 
and  valuable  these  different  lucubrations  might  prove  to  partisans 
and  specialists,  yet  to  the  general  reader  the  perpetual  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  are  wearisome  and  confusing.  Now  these  things 
are  exactly  what  Mr.  A.  C.  Calmour  has  avoided  in  his  pleasant 
and  tastefully  got  up  volume,  bearing  the  title  which  heads  this 
article.  He  gives  us  nothing  new,  but  confines  himself  to  a  clear 
and  impartial  narrative  of  the  best  authenticated  facts  and  theories 
about  the  poet’s  life. 

The  old  ideas  of  the  humble,  if  not  low,  origin  of  Shaks- 
pere  have  long  been  disputed.  John  Shakspere,  the  father, 
was  a  landed  proprietor,  and  in  1568  was  elected  High  Bailiff  of 
Stratford,  a  post  equivalent  to  that  of  Mayor.  Originally  a 
glover,  he  afterwards  combined  with  that  trade  those  of  grazier, 
butcher,  and  tanner  ;  and  he  also  dealt  in  wool  and  corn.  In 
1599  the  College  of  Arms  allowed  him  coat  armour,  and  in  the 
grant  are  these  words  :  “  Johne  Shakespeare,  nowe  on  Stratford- 
uppon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwik,  gent.,  whose  parent, 
^reat  grandfather,  and  late  antecessor,  for  his  faithful  and  ap¬ 
proved  service  to  the  late  most  prudent  prince.  King  H.  7, 
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of  famous  momorie,  was  advaunced  and  rewarded  with  landes  and 
tenements  given  to  him  in  those  parties  of  Warwikeshire,  where 
they  have  continewed  hie  some  descentes  in  good  reputacion  and 
credit;  and  for  that  the  said  John  Shakspeare  having maryed the 
daughter  and  one  of  the  heyrs  of  Robert  A.rden,  of  Wellingcote, 
in  the  saide  countie,  and  also  produced  this  his  auncient  cote  of 
arms,  heretofore  assigned  to  him  whilest  he  was  her  Majestie's 
Officer  and  baylefe  of  that  town.”  Here  we  have  proof  that  on 
both  sides  William  Shakspere  was  of  good  descent. 

Equally  exploded  are  the  impressions  about  Shakspere’s  lack 
of  education.  The  Stratford  Grammar  School  was  one  of  the  most 
important  out  of  London,  the  salary  of  the  headmaster  was 
larger  than  that  received  by  the  headmaster  of  Eton,  and  the 
training  in  Latin  and  Greek  was  of  a  fairly  high  order.  For 
reasons  not  known,  John  Shakspere  presently  fell  upon  evil 
times  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  after  only  six  years’  schooling, 
AVilliam  had  to  finish  his  studies  and  assist  his  Hther  in  earnincr 
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the  daily  bread.  Aubrey,  who  wrote  about  forty  years  after  the 
poet’s  death,  states  that  Shakespeare  as  a  boy  exercised  his 
father’s  trade  as  butcher,  “  but  when  he  kill’d  a  calfe,  he  would  doe 
it  in  high  style  and  make  a  speech.”  There  is  nothing  improbable 
in  the  butcher  story ;  and  Mr.  Calmour  has  furnished  a  new 
argument  for  the  authorship  of  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  by 
indicating  that  no  fewer  than  six  similes  in  that  play,  and  one  in 
the  Third  Part,  are  drawn  directly  from  the  slaughter-house. 
He  also  points  out  that  the  scene  of  the  Third  Part  frequently 
lies  in  Warwickshire  and  in  Shakspere’s  neighbourhood. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  deer-stealing  story,  or  even  for  the 
supposition  that  young  Shakspere’s  matrimonial  arrangements 
were  not  to  his  satisfaction,  to  explain  the  circumstance 
of  his  going  off  to  London  and  joining  the  players.  As  early  as 
1568,  theatrical  performances  were  given  before  the  Council  at 
the  Stratford  Guild  Hall  by  “  The  Queen’s  ”  and  “  The  Earl  of 
Worcester’s  players,”  and  those  in  after  years  were  followed  by 
other  companies.  In  that  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  head 
of  it,  was  James  Burbage,  a  Stratford  man — a  John  Burbage  had 
been  bailiff  of  the  borough  in  June,  1555 — and  this  company  was 
mostly  composed  of  Warwickshire  men.  Aubrey,  who  has  been 
previously  quoted,  tells  us  that  William,  “  being  inclined  naturally 
to  poetry  and  acting  .  .  .  began  early  to  make  essays  in  dramatic 
poetry.”  So  we  can  well  imagine  how  young  Shakspere, 
dissatisfied  with  his  mechanical  mode  of  life,  should  have  cast 
in  his  fortune  with  these  Warwickshire  players. 

From  1587  to  1592  nothing  is  accurately  known  concerning 
bis  movements  ;  “  but  there  is  evidence  that  within  that  period 
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Burbage  and  his  company  were  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
playing  before  kings,  grand  dukes,  princes,  and  burgomasters, 
and  that  they  sojourned  for  some  time  in  Denmark,  where  they 
saw  in  the  flesh  two  gentlemen  of  that  court  named  Eosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern.”  These  travels  would  account  for  the  poet’s 
acquaintance  with  foreign  courts. 

By  1592  he  had  acquired  a  good  position  both  as  player  and  as 
poet.  Vejius  and  Adonis,  however,  was  not  published  until  1593, 
and  in  the  dedication  to  Lord  Southampton  he  calls  it  the  first 
heir  of  his  invention,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  his 
first  original  work ;  yet  the  poem  is  a  masterpiece  of  versification 
and  diction.  But,  as  Mr.  Calmour  remarks,  the  dramatists  set 
little  value  upon  their  dramatic  productions  as  compared  with 
their  purely  poetic.  Ben  Jonson  was  derided  for  styling  his 
plays  “  works.”  It  is  in  one  of  the  sonnets  that  Shakspere 
says : 

“  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme.” 

We  do  not  know  at  which  London  theatre  he  first  appeared, 
though  it  was  probably  at  one  of  Philip  Henslowe’s,  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  water,  or  it  might  have  been  at  the  Curtain. 

The  drama  had  not  then  entered  upon  its  golden  age  ;  the 
Greenes  and  Peeles  and  Nashes  and  Marlowes  still  passed  their 
lives  in  the  wildest  dissipation  and  the  deepest  poverty,  and 
mostly  died  in  garrets ;  only  such  theatres  as  The  Theatre,  the 
Curtain,  the  Newington,  the  Hope  had  been  erected.  The  fact 
is  that  the  so-called  Elizabethan  age  is  a  misnomer — it  was  not 
until  the  very  close  of  the  Queen’s  reign  that  men  of  genius  won 
more  than  empty  praise  by  their  labours,  or  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  masterpicees  of  the  English  drama  began  to 
appear.  The  Globe  was  not  built  until  1597,  and  it  is  evident 
from  some  papers  di  scovered  in  the  Kecord  Office,  a  full  account 
of  which  will  be  found  in  the  AthencBum  for  March  3rd,  1888, 
that  Shakspere,  Burbage,  and  their  colleagues  did  not  act  at 
the  Blackfriars  until  1600.  Very  rude  indeed  then  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stage  at  the  time  when  Shakspere  first  appeared 
in  London,  as  has  been  shown  in  an  article  “  On  Early  London 
Theatres  ”  which  appeared  in  The  Theatre  for  December.  It 
is  curious  to  learn  that  as  early  as  1579  play-bills  were  set 
upon  posts,  and  eight  years  afterwards  John  Charlewood  received 
a  licence  from  the  Stationers’  Company  for  the  sole  printing 
of  the  same.  Every  play  was  in  the  fashion  of  that  period,  and 
the  dresses  were  often  costly  and  magnificent.  Mr.  Calmour 
holds  to  the  old  opinion  that  no  scenery  whatever  was  used  in 
the  pre-Best  oration  theatres.  This  may  admit  of  dispute ;  but 
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it  is  begging  the  question  to  quote  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Defence  of 
Poesij,  written  in  1581,  when  only  The  Theatre  and  the  Curtain 
were  in  existence,  and  before  even  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  or 
any  of  the  great  dramatists  had  produced  a  play.  The  audience 
were  noisy  and  unruly,  drinking,  smoking,  playing  cards, 
cracking  nuts,  spitting,  while  the  gallants,  if  they  disapproved  of 
a  piece,  would  shout  “  Filthy,  filthy  !  ” 

By  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  players  were  becoming 
men  of  substance  and  reputation,  and  associated  on  an  honourable 
footing  with  many  of  the  first  nobility — were  styled  gentlemen— 
and  retired  from  their  profession  on  handsome  competencies.  It 
is  said  that  the  Earl  of  Southampton  presented  Shakspere  with 
^1000  to  help  him  in  some  investment.  In  1599,  the  year  in 
which  coat  armour  was  granted  to  John  Shakspere,  who 
shared  in  his  son’s  prosperity,  the  poet  purchased  “  New  Place,” 
known  as  far  back  as  1496  as  “  The  Great  House,”  for  T60,  and 
afterwards  several  other  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
■Stratford.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  Shakspere’s  ambition 
to  return  to  his  native  place  and  settle  down  as  a  country  gentle¬ 
man,  but  it  was  not  until  1613,  the  year  in  which  the  Globe 
was  burned  down,  that  his  desire  was  realised. 

Mr.  Calmour  has  nothing  fresh  to  tell  us  about  the  poet’s 
matrimonial  arrangements.  The  boy  of  eighteen  was  evidently 
forced,  through  a  youthful  indiscretion,  to  marrv  a  woman  of 
six-and-twenty.  He  left  her  at  Stratford,  to  which  he  paid  a 
visit  only  once  a  year,  and  bequeathed  her  in  his  will  “his  second 
best  bed.”  Mr.  Calmour  does  not  enter  into  the  vexed  question 
of  the  Sonnets,  or  the  mysterious  Dark  Woman,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  Mary  Fytton,  a  Maid  of  Honour,  to  whom 
many  of  them  are  addressed.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  Shakspere 
w’as  the  victim  to  an  absorbing  and  unhappy  passion,  the  records 
of  which  lie  not  only  in  those  marvellous  poems  just  referred  to, 
but  in  such  pessimistic  plays  as  Measure  for  Measure.  The  old 
story  that  the  great  dramatist’s  death  resulted  from  a  drinking 
bout  is  here  repeated ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  fever 
was  contracted  from  the  insanitary  pig  styes,  for  which  Stratford 
was  infamous,  than  from  the  traditional  merry  making. 


DISCOVERIES  AT  DRURY  LANE  THEATRE. 

By  H.  Barton  Baker. 

1  N  a  long  unexplored  corner  of  the  wardrobe  department 
*  of  Drury  Lane  there  have  been  discovered  many  old 
dresses,  of  the  very  existence  of  which  everybody  about  the 
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theatre  seemed  to  be  unaware.  How  long  they  had  been 
mouldering  in  their  dusty  darkness  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
They  could  not  have  been  made,  however,  earlier  than  1812, 
when  the  present  house  was  opened. 

I  can  imagine  the  sensation  that  would  e  created  among  a 
west-end  audience  if  a  “  legitimate  ”  play  were  to  be  dressed  in 
the  strange  costumes  which,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Sir 
Augustus  Harris,  I  looked  upon  the  other  day, — the  roars  of 
laughter  that  would  greet  the  players  as  they  stalked  on  in  high 
russet  boots,  embroidered  pantaloons,  “  a  six-tab  tunic  ”  (a  skirt 
divided  into  six  parts),  huge  gauntlets,  a  buff  belt  with  a 
gigantic  buckle  in  front,  and  holding  dagger  and  pistols,  and  a 
turret-shaped  velvet  cap  surmounted  by  a  hearse-like  plume  of 
feathers.  These  were  the  invariable  habiliments  of  a  bandit 
chief,  Kugantino,  Grindoff,  and  others  of  that  ilk.  There  were 
the  orthodox  “  shape,”  a  costume  not  unlike  the  “  skeleton  suit  ” 
which  boys  wore  fifty  years  ago,  such  as  you  see  in  Cruickshank’s 
pictures  of  Noah  Claypole  in  Oliver  Twist ;  worsted  tights,  short 
russet  boots  or  strapped  velvet  shoes,  tight-fitting  breeches  half 
way  down  the  thigh,  a  sort  of  jacket  with  short  tails,  and  a 
shoulder  cloak  about  large  enough  to  wrap  a  new-born  infant  in. 
Charles  Young  played  lago  in  this  guise,  and  so  did  George 
Frederick  Cooke.  There  were  other  tunics,  not  unlike  a  frock 
coat,  except  that  they  were  braided  with  elaborate-patterned  trim¬ 
mings  of  gilt  leather  covered  with  spiiugles  round  the  edges  ; 
there  were  servants’  dresses  similar  to  those  you  see  in  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  Duncombe’s  Minor  Theatre ,  such  as  Lancelot  Gobbo 
might  have  worn  on  that  memorable  night  when  the  little 
tragedian  “  with  a  great  soul,”  as  he  once  told  some  sneering 
puppies  in  a  box,  made  his  London  dehut  on  that  wretched 
January  night  in  1814,  to  half-empty  benches,  and  roused  the 
audience  as  they  had  not  been  roused  since  Sarah  Siddons  burst 
upon  the  town  in  Southern’s  Isabella  nearly  thirty  years  before. 
The  Gratiano,  Antonio,  Bassanio,  and  Lorenzo  certainly  appeared 
in  the  style  of  costume  just  described.  Had  those  frowsy  serges 
and  threadbare  velvets  tongues,  they  could  tell  many  a 
pleasant  anecdote,  some  curious  stories  of  glorious  successes 
and  direful  failures. 

Where  the  designers  of  those  strange  costumes  got  their  ideas 
from  it  would  puzzle  an  antiquary  to  discover,  since  no  human 
being  from  the  days  of  Noah  ever  walked  about  in  such  guise. 
One  can  only  imagine  that  they  were  evolved  out  of  their  inner 
consciousness  after  a  supper  of  cold  pork  and  cucumber.  The 
only  recommendation  those  old-stage  fashions  possessed  was  their 
marvellous  simplicity.  ^  All  mediaeval  pieces  were  dressed  in 
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tunics  or  “  shirts,”  which  were  full-skirted  tunics,  without  any 
opening,  and  fastened  like  a  child’s  frock.  All  plays  of  the 
Renaissance  period  were  illustrated  by  the  aforesaid  “  shapes.” 
Square-cut  velvet  coats  were  de  rigueur  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
court  suits  followed.  Four  styles,  with  slight  variations,  sufficed 
for  a  period  of  eight  hundred  years  and  for  all  European  countries, 
the  addition  of  a  little  fur  trimming  differentiating  between 
Vienna  and  Venice,  or  Russia  and  England.  Wardrobes  were 
stocked  with  these  eccentricities,  and  season  after  season  supplied 
all  dramatic  requirements.  The  wardrobe-keeper  had  a  book  in 
which  the  costume  for  each  character  in  the  legitimate  plays, 
was  entered,  and  that  dress  had  to  be  worn  by  each  succeeding 
generation  of  players.  The  old  Bath  theatre  possessed  a  most 
extensive  wardrobe,  founded  by  Bimond,  the  dramatist,  whO'. 
married  a  rich  West  Indian  heiress;  and  I  remember  Miss  Quick,,,, 
the  mistress  of  the  robes,  not  very  long  before  the  house  was., 
burnt  down,  assigning  a  tunic,  such  as  would  now  be  appropriate 
to  Guy  Fawkes,  to  a  certain  leading  man  to  play  the  Stranger  in. 

“  Sir,  said  the  old  lady,  in  Siddonian  tones,  when  the  actor 
objected  to  it,  “  that  dress  was  made  for  Mr.  John  Philip 
Kemble ;  he  wore  it  for  the  part !  ” 

Among  the  Drury  Lane  relics  was  a  set  of  Scotch  tartans. 
Whether  they  were  originally  made  for  Rob  Roy,  or  Macbeth, 
could  not  be  decided.  Until  Charles  Kean’s  great  revival,  in 
1853,  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  as  most  people  know,  encountered 
the  three  Weird  Sisters  in  the  full  Highland  accoutrements  of 
1745,  with  the  addition  of  a  breast  plate  of  “  concaves,”  while  - 
Lady  Macbeth  figured  in  black  velvet  trimmed  with  bugles, 
W^hen  Dance  urged  John  Kemble  to  be  a  little  more  accurate  in- 
his  Roman  dresses,  which  were  all  unbleached  calico  and  red 
worsted  binding,  the  actor  answered  haughtily  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  taken  for  an  antiquary.  The  first  attempt  at  archaeo¬ 
logical  correctness  of  costume  throughout  was  made  by  Charles 
Kemble,  in  a  revival  of  King  John,  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1823, 
Planche  executing  the  designs.  Farley,  the  pantomimist,  was 
indignant  that  so  much  money  should  be  spent  upon  Shakspere, 
when  it  was  wanted  for  an  Easter  spectacle  ;  other  actors  opined 
that  if  they  were  made  such  “  guys  ”  the  audience  would  roar  at 
them^;  “  So  they  did,”  says  Planche,  “  but  it  was  with  approba¬ 
tion.’  Little  more  was  done  until  Macready  became  manager  of 
the  same  house  in  1837.  What  he  began  at  Covent  Garden  he 
continued  at  Drury  Lane,  each  play  of  Shakspere’s  being  dressed 
with  remarkable  accuracy.  Then  followed  Charles  Kean,  who 
first  rendered  at  least  an  approach  to  correctness  of  costume  a 
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sine  qua  non  in  all  first-class  theatres,  provincial  as  well  as  in 
London. 

Not  only  of  the  dry-as-dust  order,  however,  were  the  Drury 
Lane  dresses.  Amon^  the  rubbish  were  several  superb,  rich, 
court  suits  of  magoificent  raised  and  embossed  velvet,  some 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  spangles,  others  with  needle¬ 
work  embroidery.  Aristocratic  patrons  of  the  drama  fre(juently 
presented  their  levee  dresses  to  the  theatre  after  they  had  been  a 
little  worn  ;  and  perhaps  sometimes  they  or  their  valets  sold 
them.  Those  coats  might  once  have  graced  the  shoulders  of 
William  Pitt,  or  William  Windham,  or  George  Canning  ;  and 
Eobert  William  Elliston,  whom  Charles  Lamb  has  so  delightfully 
apostrophised  in  one  of  his  best  known  essays,  might  have 
tripped  through  Charles  Surface  in  one  of  them.  I  should  say 
that  they  were  relics  of  the  days  when  he  was  the  monarch  of 
Drury  Lane— that  is,  from  1819  to  1826— and  when  the  old 
comedies  were  interpreted  by  such  comedians  as  Harley, 
Oxberry,  Munden,  Dowton,  Mrs.  Glover,  Miss  Kelly,  and  Mrs. 
Orger. 
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ME.  ARTHUE  BOUECHIER. 

Not  many  young  actors  have  such  opportunities  for  gaining 
experience  while  still  amateurs  as  fell  to  Mr.  Bourchieh. 
Soon  after  he  w^ent  up  to  Christ  Church  with  a  keenness  for 
theatricals,  whetted  by  private  performances  at  Eton-,  the 
authorities  at  Oxford,  who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  the  ekploitS' 
of  play-acting  undergraduates  with  disfavour,  took  up  a  less 
forbidding  position  ;  and  the  now  famous  O.U.D.C.  was  founded, 
with  Canon  Scott  Holland,  the  Kev.  the  Hon.  J.  O.  Adderleyi>- 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  and  Mr.  Bourchier  among  it  most 
enthusiastic  supporters.  Before  he  went  down  Mr.  Bourchier 
had  played  Shylock,  Hotspur,  Julius  Cjesar,  Falstaff  in  thd 
Merry  Wives,  the  Clown  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  Sir  John  Vesey 
in  Money.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  be  a  firm  believer 
in  the  efficacy  of  amateur  acting  as  training  for  a  professional 
career.  Yet  he  had  no  intention  of  going  on  the  stage  when  he 
took  his  degree  and  left  the  University.  He  was,  in  fact,  reading, 
for  the  Bar — “  in  a  desultory  way,”  he  admits — when  one  day 
Mrs.  Langtry  offered  him  an  engagement  for  her  provincial  tourr 
with  the  result  that  he  made  hi:  first  professional  appearance  in 
1889,  playing,  to  begin  with,  Jacques  in  As  You  Like  It.  The 
spring  of  1890  found  him  in  London,  and  when  Mrs.  Langtry 
finished  her  season  at  the  St.  James’s,  he  decide  1  to  go  into- 
management  on  his  own  account,  and  for  a  short  t  me  he  had 
the  theatre  himself.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year  that  Mr. 
Bourchier  played  the  title-part  in  Kit  Marlowe,  Mr.  Courtney’s 
clever  piece.  Joining  the  Criterion  company  in  the  autumn, 
after  more  experience  of  the  provinces — this  time  with  Miss 
Fortescue — he  was  the  Charles  Courtley  in  London  Assurance, 
and  Joseph  in  The  School  for  Scandal.  Not  long  afterwards, 
while  with  Mr.  Daly  in  America,  he  was  cast  for  Charles  in  the 
same  piece.  This  was  one  of  the  characters  he  played  during 
Mr.  Daly’s  latest  London  season,  and  he  played  it  so  well  as  to 
make  all  who  saw  the  production  hope  that  before  long  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  appearing  in  it  again.  He  was  the  Kobin 
Hood,  too,  in  Lord  Tennyson’s  play,  and  made  the  bold  outlaw 
a  delightfully  picturesque  and  romantic  figure.  Next  came  an 
offer  of  the  part  of  the  hero  in  The  Derby  Winner,  in  which  his 
breezy,  natural  style  made  him  thoroughly  successful.  He  is 
now  with  Mr.  Hare’s  company  at  the  Garrick. 
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IN  LONDON. 

In  the  constantly  changing  tide  of  the  drama  there  is  an  ebb 
and  flow  which  inevitably  brings  its  reverses  no  less  surely  than 
its  successes.  If  of  the  latter  we  had  ample  evidence  during  the 
past  autumn,  there  has  not  been  wanting,  throughout  the  last 
'ew  weeks,  abundant  proof  of  the  former.  Alterations  of  pro¬ 
gramme  consequently  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  more 
frequent  than  usual,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public 
continues  to  take  as  kindly  an  interest  as  before  in  those  perfor¬ 
mances  which  have  received  the  stamp  of  popular  approval. 


King  Aethur. 


A  Play  in  a  Prologue  and  Four  Acts,  by  J.  Comyhs  Care,  Produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 

Saturday,  January  12. 


King  Arthur 

Mr.  Irving. 

Sir  Lancelot 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson. 

Sir  Mordred 

Mr.  Frank  Cooper. 

Sir  Kay 

Mr.  Tyars. 

Sir  Gawaine 

Mr.  Clarence  Hague. 

Sir  Bedevere 

Mr. 'j  Fuller  Mellish. 

Sir  Agravaine 

Mr.  Lacy. 

Sir  Percivale 

Mr.  Buckley. 

Sir  Lavaine 

Mr.  Julius  Knight. 

Sir  Dagonet  . .  Mr.  Harvey. 

Merlin  . .  . .  Mr.  Sydney  Valenti  e. 

Messenger  . .  . .  Mr.  Belmore. 

Gaoler  . .  . .  Mr.  Tabs. 

Morgan  Le  Fay  . .  Miss  Genevieve  Ward. 
JClaine  . .  . .  Miss  Lena  Ashwell. 

Clarissant  . .  Miss  Annie  Hughes. 

Spirit  of  the  Lake  Miss  Maud  Milton. 

Guinevere  ..  ..  Miss  Ellen  Terry. 


Music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  ;  Scenery  and  Costumes  designed  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones. 


Life  and  love  and  death.  It  is  the  old  story,  enveloped  in 
romance,  shrouded  in  mysticism.  But  beneath  its  beauteous 
trappings,  beyond  its  olden-time  glamour,  there  lies  the  pulse  beat 
of  passion,  the  blanched,  drawn  face  of  a  broken  life.  The  human 
heart  is  touched  by  King  Arthur.  We  are  accustomed  at  the 
Lyceum  to  splendour  of  scenery,  to  magnificence  of  costume,  and 
to  correctness  in  both  of  these  things.  We  look  upon  the  exquisite 
scene  of  the  whitethorn  wood,  and  are  not  astonished.  Mr.  Hawes 
Craven  has  painted  many  a  lovely  stage-picture  ere  now.  The 
Great  Hall  at  Camelot  impresses  by  its  grandeur,  but  its  does  not 
surprise  us.  The  mysterious,  awe-inspiring  aspect  of  the  magic 
mere,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  final  tableau,  are  in  keeping  with 
the  traditions  of  the  Lyceum  under  Mr.  Henry  Irving’s  manage¬ 
ment.  A  Lyceum  production  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  so  far  as  it  is 
outwardly  concerned.  King  Arthur  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
What,  then,  is  it  that  impresses  the  spectators  in  the  present 
case?  It  is  not  Elaine,  the  fair  maid  of  Astolat,  for  she  is  in  the 
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background,  entirely  subordinate  to  the  sterner  tragedy,  which 
forms  the  play  and  makes  its  success.  Elaine,  indeed,  is  not  in 
our  thoughts  when  the  curtain  has  fallen. 

But  we  do  think  of  Arthur,  and  of  Guinevere,  and  of  Lancelot. 
We  think  of  the  story  of  love — for  love  it  all  is,  whether  it  be  the 
pure  mighty  love  of  Arthur  for  his  Queen,  or  the  guilty  love  of 
Lancelot  for  his  friend’s  wife.  The  wreck  of  life,  through  love,  is 
the  keynote  to  the  play.  Those  who  look  upon  it  must  find  some 
echo  for  it  in  their  own  hearts,  some  semblance  to  it  in  their  own 
lives.  Therein  we  have  the  real  secret  of  the  dramatist’s  success. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  to  design 
a  drama  upon  the  same  subject  which  would  have  given  greater 
opportunity  for  scenic  display,  for  a  merely  elaborate  production. 
But  he  has  done  more  than  this,  far  more  than  this.  He  has 
given  us  a  play  which  touches  the  emotions,  a  play  of  human 
nature,  a  play  of  heart  and  feeling.  It  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  to  some  extent  travel  over  broken  ground,  that  his  work 
should  recall  others,  and  that  we  should  be  reminded,  however 
remotely,  of  Hamlet,  of  Macbeth,  of  Othello.  But  only  because  life  is 
the  same  all  the  world  over,  so  far  as  its  passions  are  concerned. 
Recollection  cannot  be  banished  from  the  student  or  the  playgoers, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  comparison  with  scenes  or 
passages  which  have  occurred  elsewhere.  After  all,  what  does 
it  matter  ?  The  plot  is  of  secondary  importance  to  the  treatment 
of  the  story.  In  this  latter  respect  Mr.  Carr  has  succeeded 
admirably. 

Those  who  witness  King  Arthur  should  lay  aside  their  Tennyson, 
and  view  the  play  as  it  is  presented.  They  should  judge  it  on  its 
own  merits,  not  by  comparison.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  it 
is  to  be  praised  because  it  brings  within  our  ken  characters 
which  are  true  to  life,  characters  which,  despite  their  halo  of 
romance,  come  near  to  ourselves.  The  play  is  well  constructed. 
Its  story  progresses,  its  action  interests,  its  language  is  always 
to  the  purpose  and  often  poetic ;  the  ending  of  each  act  is 
dramatic.  It  is  certainly  a  workmanlike  play,  showing  the  hand 
of  the  craftsman.  But  all  this  would  be  as  nothing  if  it  did 
not  come  home  to  us.  This  is  just  where  King  Arthur  is  at  its 
best.  It  possesses  two  episodes,  two  phases  of  love,  which  must 
appeal  to  the  audience.  In  their  treatment  the  dramatist  finds 
his  greatest  measure  of  success,  for  they  are  both  true,  and  their 
truth  gives  his  play  the  throb  of  life. 

Let  us  take  the  love  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere  as  treated  by 
Mr.  Carr.  Lancelot  is  a  soldier,  brave,  honourable,  the  courtliest 
of  knights.  His  friendship  for  the  King  is  sincere,  profound. 
His  love  for  the  gentle  Elaine  has  faded  in  the  presence  of  the 
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haughty  beauty  of  the  Queen.  Simple  affection  has  turned  into- 
burning  passion.  Yet  he  knows  his  duty,  and  strives  to  do  it. 
The  pilgrimage  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail  gives  him  an  excuse 
to  leave  the  Court.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  essays  to  go.  Fate 
steps  in  and  holds  him  back.  Even  when  the  Queen  has  wrung 
his  avowal  of  love  from  him,  even  when  he  knows  that  his. 
passion  is  returned,  he  endeavours  to  get  away  from  temptation,, 
to  avoid  disloyalty  to  his  friend  and  King,  But  here,  again,  the 
hand  of  Fate  takes  hold  of  him.  That  very  friendship  which  the 
King  bears  him  is  his  downfall.  Arthur  bids  him  stay,  and  the 
Queen,  in  furtherance  of  the  King’s  desire,  pronounces  the  direful 
words  :  “  My  lord,  I  do  thy  bidding;  Lancelot,  stay  !  ”  And  so- 
the  good  man,  possessed  by  a  guilty  love,  is  plunged  into  an  abyss- 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  Thus  commences  one  part  of  this- 
eventful  drama.  The  scene  which  follows  is  admirably  conceived 
in  its  absolute  truth.  Lancelot  has  abandoned  himself  to  his 
love  for  Guinevere,  and  the  Queen  is  radiantly  happy  in  the  arms 
of  her  lover.  They  wander  together  in  the  whitethorn  woods,, 
the  very  purity  and  fragrance  of  the  may  being  in  strange  and 
striking  contrast  to  their  guilty  hearts.  They  cheat  themselves,, 
in  the  passing  moments  of  passion,  into  the  belief  that  their 
happiness  is  for  all  time.  But  the  shadow  of  sin  rests  upon  them 
even  now.  The  light  dies  away,  the  thunder  crashes,  and  as  the 
lovers  are  locked  in  close  embrace  under  the  bower  of  may  their 
doom  is  sealed.  For  they  have  been  observed  by  the  revengeful 
Mordred. 

The  guilty  love  is  short-lived.  The  veil  is  ruthlessly  torn  from 
Arthur’s  eyes  in  the  following  act,  when  the  King,  from  being 
something  of  a  dreamer,  becomes  a  man  indeed,  stricken  for 
ever  by  gravest  sorrow.  But  of  that  anon.  Dramatically 
enough,  the  news  of  his  wife’s  faithlessness  is  conveyed  to 
Arthur  by  a  letter,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  dead  Elaine, 
directed  to  Guinevere.  And  the  tragedy  of  three  lives  approaches- 
its  end.  Lancelot,  for  a  moment,  endeavours  to  out-face  eternal 
disgrace,  but  the  confession  of  the  Queen  puts  a  stop  to  all 
subterfuge.  Death  would  be  preferable  to  life,  but  that  boon, 
is  denied  him.  The  King’s  hand  is  powerless  to  strike  him,  and 
so  he  goes  out  into  the  darkness,  ruined  in  body  and  soul,  robbed 
of  honour,  dead  to  his  friend,  alive  only  to  the  torture  of  his 
conscience,  with  the  awful  memory  of  the  woman  whom  he  had 
loved  and  lost,  and  for  whom  he  had  staked  life,  honour,  soul 
in  vain. 

With  the  fall  of  Lancelot  the  King  rises  to  grandeur. 
Hitherto,  Arthur  has  not  been  very  greatly  in  evidence.  True, 
in  the  prologue  he  is  a  romantic  figure,  and  he  impresses  us 
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by  the  reverence  with  which  he  takes  upon  himself  the  duty 
of  bearing  the  magic  sword  and  wearing  its  scabbard.  In  the 
vision  of  Guinevere,  his  vow  to  seek  her  through  the  world  and 
make  her  his  Queen  contains  a  touch  of  naturalness  which  is 
well  opposed  to  the  general  mystery  of  the  scene.  In  the  first 
act,  the  King  has  to  express,  without  very  great  show,  his  love 
for  the  Queen  and  his  deep  friendship  for  Lancelot.  But  the  act 
really  belongs  to  the  other  characters.  King  Arthur  does  not 
appear  in  the  may  scene,  and  it  is  not  until  the  third  act  that 
he  is  at  his  grandest.  The  tragedy  which  engulfs  Lancelot  and 
makes  Guinevere  a  stricken  woman  brings  a  sorrow  to  Arthur's 
heart  which  is  sublime.  He  had  loved  his  Queen  with  a  love 
that  was  of  surpassing  greatness.  He  had  trusted  her  with  a 
mind  that  had  no  thought  of  evil.  In  a  single  instant  he 
beholds  the  love  of  a  lifetime  crushed  to  atoms,  trampled  under 
foot,  trailed  in  the  mire.  The  discovery  blinds  him,  stuns  him  ; 
he  staggers  under  it,  sways,  and  is  broken  down.  The  blow  is 
too  heavy  for  even  his  strong  nature.  It  is  an  old  situation, 
this  of  the  trusting  husband,  the  false  friend,  the  faithless  wife. 
It  has  occurred  over  and  over  again  on  the  stage,  as  in  real  life. 
But  it  has  never  before  been  treated  with  greater  dignity  by  any 
dramatist,  and,  as  acted  by  Mr.  Irving,  its  sublimity  has  not 
been  approached.  In  speaking  of  the  character  at  this  point, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  mention  the  interpreter  of  it,  so  much 
does  to  the  dramatist  owe  to  the  actor.  The  scene,  as  written, 
is  not  one  of  maudlin  sentiment :  but  it  might  easily  be  let  down 
by  the  actor.  Mr.  Irving  sustains  it  with  marvellous  power 
and  a  dignity  of  mien  which  no  one  else  on  the  English  speaking 
stage  possesses.  You  feel  that  his  grief  is  too  great  for  tears, 
but  you  can  hear  the  sob  in  his  voice  as  he  says  to  Morgan  le 
Fay,  in  reference  to  Mordred’s  impeachment  of  the  Queen  : 
“  Tell  him  he  lies.”  But  the  softness  in  his  voice  dies  away, 
the  words  which  follow  come  slowly  and  harshly  as  the  ground 
slides  from  his  feet  and  he  beholds  the  woman  he  has  loved  and 
trusted  fall  confessed  in  her  dishonour  and  his  own.  The 
sublimity  of  this  scene,  ending  with  the  King’s  significant,  “  I 
want  no  scabbard  now,”  for  his  scabbard,  the  Queen,  is  no 
more  to  him,  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  finest 
moments  in  Mr.  Irving’s  artistic  career. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  sad  drama  is  soon  told.  The  Queen, 
condemned  to  death  at  the  instance  of  Mordred,  seeks  in  vain  for 
a  champion  from  among  the  armed  knights  who  fill  the  Court, 
Her  cause  seems  hopeless,  when  a  herald  proclaims  the  approach 
of  one  who  would  defend  her.  This  is  none  other  than  Arthur, 
who  fights  for  Guinevere,  although  he  knows  that  even  his  magic 
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sword  is  powerless  against  Mordred — the  man  of  evil  power,  who 
had  been  born  in  May.  He  cannot  live  for  her,  but  he  will  die 
for  her.  Thus  Arthur  passes  hence  to  the  sweet  isle  of  sleep. 
He,  too,  like  Lancelot,  has  loved  and  lost,  but  with  a  difference. 
One  love  was  noble,  the  other  stained.  Still,  in  both  cases  it  was 
love,  and  this  is  what  the  spectators  feel.  There  is  pitv  for  the 
Queen,  but  there  is  more  pity  for  King  Arthur  and  Lancelot,  since 
the  men  are  greater  sufferers  than  the  woman  in  the  play.  It  is 
to  be  particularly  observed  of  this  piece  that,  although  it  deals 
with  the  old  theme  of  two  men  who  love  the  same  woman,  there 
is  no  palliation  of  the  wrong-doer.  The  woman  is  humbled  to 
the  very  dust ;  she  sees  her  sin,  repents,  and  suffers.  Lancelot’s 
fall  is  equally  gi’eat  and  more  pathetic,  for  he  falls  from  strength, 
^  from  manhood,  from  stainless  honour,  and,  in  the  end,  appears 
in  a  worse  light  than  Mordred,  whose  nature  is  prone  to  evil, 
whereas  Lancelot  is,  at  heart,  a  good  man— and  the  fall  of  a  good 
man  is  a  tragedy  in  itself. 

Mr.  Irving  is  to  be  doubly  praised  for  producing  such  a  drama 
in  our  prosaic  days,  in  these  times  of  the  false  in  dramatic  art, 
when  unconventionality  often  passes  for  reality  and  smartness 
for  wit.  A  play  like  this,  which  is  soundly  constructed  as  a  stage 
piece,  a  play  which  is  at  once  human  in  its  interest,  excellent  in 
its  language,  beautifully  framed,  and  admirably  acted,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  do  the  stage  an  immense  service.  King  Arthur  is  essen¬ 
tially  for  the  public,  not  for  a  clique.  That  being  so,  it  is  well 
that  it  contains  the  elements  of  romance,  and  poetry,  and  heart,  so 
sadly  lacking  on  our  stage.  It  teaches  a  lesson  which  all  but  those 
who  are  wilfully  blind  can — and  must — see.  The  noble  figure  of 
the  king,  his  great  love  for  his  queen,  the  shattering  of  his  life 
on  the  discovery  of  his  wife’s  unfaithfulness,  and  the  splendid 
dignity  of  his  bearing  under  the  wreck,  form  a  picture  which  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  all  who  witness  the  play. 

Without  heart-interest,  and  a  touch  of  idealism,  there  can  be 
no  great  acting.  Mr.  Irving’s  King  Arthur  is  both  idyllic  and 
human.  His  romantic  and  mysterious  manner  makes  him  a 
fitting  figure  for  the  magic  mere.  An  ordinary  actor  would  be 
out  of  place  here,  because  he  would  be,  for  all  his  surroundings, 
distinctly  of  to-day.  Mr.  Irving  is  dreamy  and  sombre,  but  he 
makes  you  feel  that  out  of  the  land  of  shadows  something 
real,  something  nearer  to  ourselves,  will  presently  arise. 
He  fulfils  this  promise  in  the  fine  scene  in  the  third  act, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Anything  more  intensely 
human,  the  stage  can  hardly  have  known.  You  can  judge 
his  acting  either  in  the  prologue  or  in  this  later  scene.  Place 
them,  though,  side  by  side  as  companion  pictures,  or,  to  be 
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more  correct,  as  contrasting  pictures — the  one  of  romance,  above 
and  beyond  us ;  the  other  of  ourselves,  a  human  heart  laid  bare 
and  broken — a  combination  of  poetry  and  humanity,  and  there 
you  have  the  reason  of  Mr.  Irving’s  superb  success  on  the  stage. 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson’s  Lancelot  is  of  great  value  to  the  play. 
He  renders  to  perfection  the  good  man  who,  impelled  by  Fate  to 
do  a  wrong,  is  haunted  by  conscience  and  stricken  with  shame. 
Any  modernising  here,  any  attempt  to  toy  with  the  part,  would 
have  been  fatal  to  it.  The  character,  admirably  conceived  by  the 
dramatist,  is  interpreted  with  delightful  fidelity  by  the  actor. 
The  character  of  Guinevere  is  somewhat  overshadowed  by  those 
of  Arthur  and  Lancelot,  but  Miss  Ellen  Terry  invests  it  with 
perfect  grace  and  womanliness.  Her  finest  opportunity  is  in  the 
third  act,  where,  by  facial  expression,  by  gesture,  and  by  voice, 
she  realises  the  truth  which  occasionally  comes  to  the  one  woman 
who  holds  in  her  hands  the  lives  of  two  men — and  ruins  them 
both.  She  gives  us  another  proof  of  that  undefinable  fascination, 
that  power  of  binding  her  hearers  in  a  sort  of  spell,  which  she 
alone  amongst  English  actresses  exercises  upon  the  stage.  We 
have  not  seen  any  finer  acting,  anything  more  true  to  nature, 
than  that  of  Mr.  Irving,  Mr,  Forbes  Robertson,  and  Miss  Terry 
in  this  scene.  Indeed,  the  performance  generally  is  what  might 
be  anticipated  at  the  Lyceum,  Miss  .Genevieve  Ward  being  the 
Morgan  Le  Fay,  Mr.  Frank  Cooper  the  Mordred,  Mr.  Sydney 
Valentine  the  Merlin,  and  Miss  Lena  Ashwell — refined,  tender,  and 
pathetic  in  a  very  high  degree — the  Elaine.  If  anything  more  were 
necessary  to  the  success  of  King  Arthur  it  would  be  supplied  by  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan’s  music,  of  which  we  must  speak  at  another  time. 


THE  PANTOMIMES. 

Dick  Whittington  at  Deury  Lane. 

Great  as  is  the  reputation  which  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has 
earned  for  himself  in  the  matter  of  pantomime,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  throughout  the  long  history  of  Drury  Lane  a  spectacle 
so  brilliant  or  so  varied  has  ever  been  presented  as  that  provided 
in  Dick  Whittington.  Of  the  many  surprises  which  it  contains 
space  unfortunately  forbids  the  enumeration  even  of  one  tithe. 
Here  it  is  only  possible  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  principal  features, 
which,  however,  would  alone  suiSice  to  stamp  the  present  annual 
as  of  unequalled  merit.  And  first  it  is  worth  observing  that  the 
authors,  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh  and  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton,  aided  by 
the  ready  invention  of  Sir  Augustus  himself,  have  supplied  a 
“book”  of  exceptional  excellence,  in  which  even  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  a  distinct  literary  and  poetic  flavour.  It  is,  moreover,  to 
their  credit  that,  respecting  the  traditions  of  the  nursery,  they 
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have  followed  the  original  story  of  Dick  and  his  doughty  Cat  so 
closely  as  to  render  it  throughout  intelligible  to  the  youngest. 
This  of  itself  is  no  small  virtue  in  a  pantomime  libretto.  But, 
in  addition,  Sir  Augustus  has  given  the  tale  a  setting  quite 
dazzling  in  its  magnificence.  There  is  the  splendour  of  the  Cat- 
camp,  with  its  highly-trained  regiments  of  feline  soldiers ;  there 
is  Fitzwarren’s  shop  crowded  with  fine  silks  and  shimmering 
satins,  where,  however,  fun  and  frolic  predominate  over  sentiment  ; 
there  is  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene  representing  Highgate 
Hill.  Here,  too,  occurs  a  singularly  pretty  ballet,  in  which, 
summoned  by  their  Queen,  poppies,  marguerites,  buttercups, 
cornflow’ers,  lilies,  and  blue-bells  combine  with  delicate  effect. 
Presently  Dick,  accompanied  by  his  trusty  Malkin,  is  found  on 
board  the  good  ship  Sea-Gull,  which  is  subsequently  boarded  by 
a  crew  of  conquering  Japs,  who  would  doubtless  carry  our 
hero  off  as  prisoner  had  he  not  the  luck  to  tumble  overboard 
and  reach  the  Chinese  coast  in  safety.  How  Malkin  rids  the 
Emperor’s  court  of  rats,  and  Dick  secures  the  promised  reward, 
need  hardly  be  told.  Something,  however,  must  be  said — 
although  no  words  could  possibly  do  justice  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  scene  —  concerning  the  evening  “Feast  of  Lanterns,”' 
given  in  honour  of  the  Princess  Ni-Si-Pi-See’s  marriage,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  palace.  So  far  as  beauty  of  colouring,  richness  of 
dressing,  and  variety  of  effects  are  concerned,  the  spectacle,  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  has  never  been  surpassed.  Down  two- 
broad  staircases  a  glittering  host  of  mandarins,  standard-bearers, 
pages,  attendants,  guests,  dancing-girls,  and  officials  descends 
until  the  stage  becomes  one  mass  of  glowing  hues.  Especially 
noticeable  is  one  party  of  guests  clad  in  armour  of  the  willow- 
plate  pattern.  Suddenly  wreaths,  floral  ornaments,  and. 
candelabra  are  illuminated  by  the  electric  light  with  a  magical 
result,  from  which  the  dazzled  eye  of  the  beholder  is  almost  fain 
to  turn  away  for  relief.  Hardly  less  striking  in  point  of  pageantry 
is  the  subsequent  scene  of  Dick’s  arrival  before  old  Westminster 
Hall,  in  his  newly-acquired  capacity  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Here  again  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea, 
of  the  impression  produced  by  the  seemingly  endless  procession 
of  soldiers,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  heralds,  trumpeters,  mace- 
bearers,  and  city  companies.  Nor  have  we  space  to  dwell  upon 
the  beauties  of  the  transformation,  the  humours  of  Mr.  Dan  Leno- 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell,  the  unfailing  vivacity  of  Miss  Ada. 
Blanche  as  Dick,  the  mercurial  brightness  of  Miss  Marie 
Montrose  as  Alice,  the  fun  of  the  Brothers  Griffiths,  or  the 
refined  singing  of  Mr.  Percy  Mordy.  A  word  of  praise  must, 
however,  be  spared  for  the  tuneful  music  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Glover, 
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the  excellent  stage-management  of  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Collins,  the 
tasteful  ingenuity  displayed  by  Signor  Coppi  and  Mr.  John 
D’Auban  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ballets,  and  the  artistic 
scenic  efforts  of  Messrs.  Caney,  Harker,  Ryan,  Bruce  Smith,  and 
Perkins.  But  with  Sir  Augustus  Harris  himself  lies  the  chief 
honour  of  inventing  and  producing  a  pantomime  which  will  certainly 
rank  among  the  finest  spectacles  ever  witnessed  ta  Drury  Lane. 

Santa  Claus  at  the  Lyceum. 

Elegance  and  refinement  are  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Mr.  Oscar  Barrett’s  Lyceum  pantomime,  of  which  Mr.  Horace 
Lennard  has,  as  usual,  furnished  the  “  book.”  In  this  three 
different  stories  have  been  woven  into  one  ;  and  although  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  suffrages  of  young  people  are  in  favour 
of  a  distinct  tale,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Mr.  Lennard  has 
accomplished  his  work  with  considerable  skill.  Santa  Claus,  in 
the  burly  person  of  Mr.  William  Eignold,  opens  the  ball ;  then 
Rosamond  and  Eric,  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  trip  on  to  the  scene, 
to  be  speedily  followed  by  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  whose 
adventures  are  made  to  run  concurrently  with  those  of  the  Babes. 
Such  a  reversal  of  nursery  history  is,  we  fear,  somewhat  apt  to 
breed  confusion  in  the  minds  of  youthful  students,  and  to  provoke 
controversy  in  the  schoolroom.  Not  to  press  the  point  further, 
however,  Santa  Claus  well  deserves  the  success  it  has  obtained 
by  reason  of  its  exquisite  mounting,  picturesque  setting,  and 
genial  fun.  Take,  by  way  of  proof,  the  scene  revealing  the 
festivities  at  Grimsacre  Hall,  or  that  of  the  children’s  dormitory, 
— wherein  occurs  the  vision  of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge,  an 
admirable  idea,  carried  out  in  the  happiest  fashion — or  the  lovely 
glimpse  of  Sherwood  Forest,  with  its  crowd  of  archers  and 
Crusaders,  or  finally  the  transformation  scene,  revealing  the 
glories  of  Dreamland,  Poppyland,  Snowland,  and  Loveland, 
all  pictures  of  the  rarest  beauty.  Of  the  charming  ballet  here 
introduced  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  tones  of  exaggerated 
praise,  nor  of  the  wonderful  dancing  of  little  Miss  Geraldine 
Somerset,  whose  singularly  clever  performance  gives  promise  oi 
an  enviable  future.  Abundant  fun  as  Evadne  Newfangle,  an  up- 
to-date  governess,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Victor  Stevens,  who 
possesses  the  welcome  faculty  of  amusing  without  the  least  trace 
of  vulgarity,  by  Mr.  Fred  Emney  as  Sir  Joseph  Grimshaw,  Miss 
Susie  Vaughan  as  his  stately  spouse,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lauri  as  Tatters,  the  Babes’  favourite  collie,  whose  untimely 
death  has  been  the  subject  of  a  vigorous  protest  from  the  young 
folks.  Miss  Kitty  Loftus  and  Miss  Rosie  Leyton  make  an  ideal 
pair  of  Babes,  Miss  Clara  Jecks  is  excellent  as  a  pert  page-boy, 
and  Miss  Annie  Schuberth  makes  a  gallant  and  handsome  Robin 
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Hood.  If,  as  a  whole,  Santa  Claus  falls  somewhat  below  the 
level  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  previous  pantomime,  Cinderella,  it  is  at  any 
rate  vastly  superior  to  the  average  of  its  class. 


An  Ideal  Husband. 


An  Original  Play  of  Modem  Life,  in  Four  Acts,  by  Oscar  Wilde.  Produced  at  the  Haymarket 

Theatre,  January  8. 


The  Bail  of  Caver- 

sham,  K.G.  . .  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop. 

Lord  Goring  . .  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hawthey. 
sir  Robert  Chilt^rn  Mr.  Lewis  Waller. 
Vicomte  deNanjac  Mr.  Cosmo  Stuart. 

Mr.  Montford  . .  Mr.  Henry  Stanford. 
Phipps  . .  . .  Mr.  C.  H.  Brookfield. 


Mason  . .  . .  Mr.  H.  Deane. 

Lady  Chiltern  . .  Miss  Julia  Neilson. 
Lady  Markby  . .  Miss  Fanny  Brough. 
Lady  Basildon  ..  Miss  Vane  Featherston, 
Mrs.  Marchmont  . .  Miss  Helen  Forsyth. 
Miss  Mabel  Chiltern  Miss  Maude  Millett. 
Mrs.  Cheveley  ..  Miss  Florence  West. 


Ayi  Ideal  Husband  reveals  a  new  phase  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde’s 
multifarious  character.  Having  given  us  in  Lady  Windermere' s 
Fan  a  play  of  modern  manners  as  seen  through  his  spectacles- 
and  in  A  Woman  of  No  Importance  a  drama  tinged  with  the 
colouring  of  the  Norwegian  school,  he  now  sets  himself  deliberately 
to  imitate  the  examples  set  by  Scribe  and  M.  Sardou.  In  the 
early  days,  before  success  crowned  his  efforts,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  acknowledged  that  he  was  apt  “  to  play  the  sedulous 
ape  ;  ”  and  if  the  reproach  be  a  trifle  too  pointed  to  be  levelled 
against  Mr.  Wilde,  it  may  at  least  be  hinted  that  he  thoroughly 
understands  the  value  of  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.  His 
note-book  is  always  at  the  service  of  those  who  seek  a  judicious 
depository  for  their  jokes,  and,  like  another  Autolycus,  he  is 
fervent  in  the  pursuit  of  unconsidered  trifles.  But,  withal,  he 
possesses  a  certain  pleasant  trick  of  furbishing  up  old  lamps  so 
that  they  shall  shine  with  the  effulgence  of  new,  although  their 
brilliancy,  unhappily,  lacks  the  all-important  quality  of  endurance. 
An  Ideal  Husband  is  thoroughly  typical  of  its  author.  Indeed, 
it  is  on  record  that  its  performance  afforded  him  a  most  enjoyable 
evening ;  and  obviously  what  satisfies  Mr.  Wilde  must  neces¬ 
sarily  please  everyone  possessing  the  slightest  pretensions  to  good 
taste  or  judgment  in  such  matters.  A  Philistine  observer  might 
be  disposed  to  object  that  the  plot  of  the  piece  hardly  bears 
analysis,  that  the  dialogue  is  too  frequently  meretricious,  that 
many  of  the  incidents  evince  a  power  of  memory  rather  than  of 
invention.  But  to  make  such  statements  might  possibly  be  to 
detract  from  the  enjoyment  derived  by  Mr.  Wilde  from  a 
pleasant  evening ;  and  for  our  own  part  we  have  no  desire  to  say 
anything  that  would  serve  to  mar  his  feeling  of  self-satisfaction. 
We  will  go  even  further,  and  admit  that  An  Ideal  Husband,  with 
all  its  absurdities  and  shortcomings,  is  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  play  which  Mr.  Wilde  has  yet  written — interesting,  let  us 
add,  in  the  sense  that  it  continually  piques  the  curiosity  and 
holds  the  attention  of  the  listener.  Verbal  eccentricities  there 
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are,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  piece  ;  but  these  happily  are  in 
great  measure  subordinate  to  plot  and  characterisation.  Of  both 
these  qualities  An  Ideal  Husband  contains  a  fair  allowance.  True, 
the  plot  is  somewhat  of  the  mechanical  order,  while  the 
characterisation  lacks  the  ring  of  truth ;  yet  each  is  in  its  way 
dramatically  or,  at  any  rate,  theatrically,  effective.  Particularly 
ingenious  is  the  third  act,  which  M.  Sardou  himself  might  not 
be  ashamed  to  own.  Occasionally,  also,  the  author  allows 
himself  to  drift  into  the  saying  of  a  really  wise  or  witty  thing, 
although  he  is  still  a  trifle  prone  to  consider  that  the  mere 
inversion  of  a  familiar  sentence  constitutes  an  epigram.  Politics 
form  the  thread  whereon  is  hung  a  story  of  love  and  intrigue 
through  which  the  inevitable  denouement  can  easily  be  discerned. 
It  must,  however,  be  counted  to  Mr.  Wilde  for  righteousness 
that  he  has  mixed  the  ingredients  of  his  not  altogether  novel  tale 
with  a  fairly  skilful  hand.  In  the  performance  the  highest 
honours  fall  to  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey,  who  from  a  purely  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  leaps  midway  in  the  piece  into  a  prominence 
which  he  retains  to  the  close.  As  the  cynical^  easy-going 
nonchalant  Lord  Goring — true  type  of  the  Kobertsonian  school — 
Mr.  Hawtrey  achieved  a  success  equal  to  any  hitherto  obtained 
by  him  in  less  serious  parts.  To  his  efforts,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
due  much  of  the  favour  extended  to  the  play.  Despite  certain 
irritating  little  tricks  of  voice  and  gesture,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller 
made  a  genuine  hit  as  the  vacillating  Sir  Eohert  Chiltern,  while 
Miss  Julia  Neilson,  apart  from  a  tendency  to  chant  her  words, 
impressed  by  her  stately  appearance  and  passionate  manner. 
Miss  Maude  Millett  was  the  most  charming  of  pretty  ingenues, 
and  Miss  Florence  West,  although  somewhat  wanting  in 
resource,  gave  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  conventional  stage 
adventuress.  From  a  comedian  of  Miss  Fanny  Brough’s 
reputation  so  ineffective  a  sketch  as  that  of  the  tattling  busybody. 
Lady  Markby,  was  hardly  to  be  expected  ;  while  in  minor  parts 
Mr.  Alfred  Bishop,  Mr.  Cosmo  Stuart.  Mr.  C.  H.  Brookfield, 
Miss  Vane  Featherstone,  and  Miss  Helen  Forsyth  did  excellent 
service.  To  the  new  managers,  Messrs.  Waller  and  Morell,  the 
highest  praise  is  due  for  the  sumptuous  and  lavish  manner  in 
which  the  piece  has  been  mounted. 


Guy  Domville. 


A  Play  in  Three  Acts,  by  Hbnry  James.  Produced  at  the  St.  James's 


Guy  Domville 
Lord  Devenish 
Frank  Humber 
George  Round 
Servant 
Mrs.  Peverel 


Mr.  Georue  Alexander. 
Mr.  Elliot. 

Mr.  Herbert  Warinu. 
Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond. 

Mr.  Frank  Dyall. 

Miss  Marion  Terry. 


Mrs.  Domville 
Mary  Brasier 
Fanny  . . 

Milliners  .. 


Theatre,  January  5. 
Mrs.  Edward  Saker. 
Miss  Evelyn  Millard. 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh. 
Miss  Blanche  Wilmot. 
Miss  Lucy  Bertham. 


Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  English  public,  it  rarely  occurs 
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that  a  demonstration  of  so  unseemly  a  nature  is  witnessed  as 
that  which  accompanied  the  production  of  Guy  Domville.  Without 
entering  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  incident,  we  are 
constrained  to  qualify  it  as  wholly  unpardonable.  Possibly  some¬ 
thing  may  be  said  for  the  exasperation  caused  to  a  section  of  the 
audience  by  the  over-zeal  of  certain  good-natured  friends,  but  even 
this  could  scarcely  excuse  the  insulting  attitude  adopted  by  the 
former  towards  an  author  who  has  served  the  public  as  well  as 
Mr.  Henry  James.  Nor,  despite  its  faults  of  inexperience  and 
disproportion,  is  there  anything  in  Giiy  Domville  to  deserve  the 
hostile  reception  accorded  to  it.  From  first  to  last  it  bears  the 
marks  of  scholarly  grace,  exquisitely-balanced  writing,  and  tender 
sentiment.  Nothing  indeed,  could  be  better  than  the  first  act, 
with  its  old-world  fragrance  and  delightful  flavour.  Unfortunately, 
the  subsequent  scenes  prove  that  Mr.  James’s  qualifications  are 
those  rather  of  the  novelist  than  of  the  playwright,  and  that  he  has 
still  to  acquire  the  art  of  giving  dramatic  form  to  his  ideas.  Were 
this  not  so,  he  would  have  recognised  that  his  second  act  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  other  two,  and  that  the  conclusion  he  offers 
cannot  be  accepted  as  either  necessary  or  adequate.  We  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  insist  upon  the  conventional  happy  ending, 
when  such  a  termination  is  obviously  against  the  spirit  of  the 
author’s  conception,  but  in  Guy  Domville  the  principle  of 
renunciation  is  carried  to  a  needlessly  irritating  point.  To  some 
extent  the  fact  may  perhaps  be  held  to  account  for  the  qualified 
favour  shown  to  the  piece.  Mr.  James,  however,  need  not 
despair.  Guy  Domville  is  unquestionably  a  much  better  play  than 
The  American,  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  increased 
experience  and  a  more  careful  observance  of  dramatic  form,  he 
should  not  yet  write  a  really  serviceable  piece.  In  the  title-part 
Mr.  George  Alexander  showed  a  power  of  chivalrous  earnestness 
and  tender  feeling  altogether  refreshing ;  and  Mr.  Herbert  Waring, 
as  his  self-sacrificing  rival,  revealed  unsuspected  qualities  of 
pathos  and  manly  emotion.  The  womanliness  and  graceful 
charm  of  Miss  Marion  Terry’s  Mrs.  Peverel  was  beyond  all  praise, 
while  in  minor  parts  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond,  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  and 
Miss  Evelyn  Millard,  bore  themselves  gallantly  and  well.  So 
much,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  for  Mr.  Elliot,  whose  portrait 
of  Lord  Devenish  was  conceived  in  a  distinct  spirit  of  caricature. 


Slaves  of  the  Eing. 


An  Original  Play,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Sydney  Grundy.  Produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  December  29 


The  Earl  of  Ravenscroft  Mr.  John  Hare. 

Hon.  George  Delamere  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier 
Mr.  Egerton,  M.P.  ..  Mr.  Will  Denn.s. 
Captain  Douglas  ..  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas 

Harold  Diindas  . .  . .  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare. 

Mr.  T weedie,  M.R.C.S.  Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier 


Sir  Wm.  Kennedy,  Bart. 

M.D . Mr.  Charles  Rock. 

Helen  Egerton  ..  . .Miss  Kate  Rorke. 

Ruth  Egerton  ..  .  .Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun 

Mrs.  Egerton  ..  .  .Mrs.  Boucicault. 

Mrs.  Winterbottom  .  .Miss  Kate  Phillips. 


Of  modern  English  dramatists  who  have  attained  to  the  first 
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rank,  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  is  indubitably  the  most  unequal.  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  faculty  of  self-criticism  has 
been  altogether  denied  him.  How,  otherwise,  is  it  possible  to 
account  for  the  production  of  so  weak  and  invertebrate  a  piece  as 
Slaves  of  the  Bing,  into  which  the  author,  with  a  perseverance 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  would  appear  to  have  introduced  every 
possible  dramatic  heresy?  For  his  theme  he  has  chosen  a  re¬ 
pulsive  subject — the  love,  namely,  of  two  sisters  for  the  same 
man,  and  so  feebly  has  he  developed  it,  so  inconclusively  has  he 
treated  it,  that  with  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain  the  only  recourse 
open  to  him  is  to  come  before  the  footlights  and  confess  in  effect : 
‘  Gentlemen,  I  have  got  my  characters  into  such  a  mess,  I  see 
no  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  so  I  leave  it  to  your  individual 
ingenuity  to  suggest  the  most  fitting  solution.”  Mr.  Grundy,  as 
it  happens,  has  not  had  to  wait  long  for  an  answer  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  lesson  provided  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  play 
after  a  three  weeks’  run  will  not  be  lost  upon  him.  As  a  writer 
of  bright  and  effective  dialogue  he  has  few  peers  ;  but  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  the  themes  of  his  plays  he  is  too  frequently  less 
happily  inspired.  His  Slaves  of  the  Bing  shows  him  at  his 
worst  in  these  respects,  but  as  the  piece  has  already  passed  into 
that  state  of  bondage  whence  it  should  never  have  emerged,  it 
would  be  alike  futile  and  uncharitable  to  dwell  further  upon  its 
faults.  The  performance  was  at  least  rendered  noteworthy  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  John  Hare  as  the  irascible,  cunning,  and 
tetchy  old  Earl  of  Ravenscroft,  a  masterly  sketch,  so  admirable  in 
every  detail  that  profound  regret  must  be  felt  for  its  sudden 
eclipse.  Miss  Kate  Eorke’s  impersonation  of  the  heroine  was, 
moreover,  of  real  merit,  while  Miss  Calhoun  fully  deserved  the 
warm  welcome  provoked  by  her  re-appearance  on  the  London 
stage.  With  the  exceptions  of  Miss  Kate  Phillips  and  Mrs. 
Boucicault,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  efforts  of  any  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  cast  entitle  them  to  individual  mention, 

Thyrza  Fleming. 

A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  Produced  at  Terry’s  Theatre  by  the  members  of  the  Independent  Theatre, 

January  4.  ’ 

Colonel  Rivers  . .  Mr.  Bernard  Gould.  I  Pamela  Rivers  . .  Miss  Winifred  Frazer. 

Bertie  Earnshaw  Mr.  Wii.  Bonney.  |  Theophila  Falkland  Miss  Aones  Hill. 

John  Heron  ..  Mr.  George  Warde.  I  Jones .  Miss  A.  Beauoardb 

Bobby  Falkland  Mr.  Harry  Buss.  |  Martin  . .  . .  Miss  Papton. 

Jenks  ..  ..  Mr.  Osmond  Shillingford.  I  Chambermaid  ..  Miss  Louise  Cove. 

Waiter  ..  ..  Mr.  George  Shepheard.  |  Thyrza  Fleming  ..  Miss  Esther  Palliseh. 

Although  no  hint  as  to  the  authorship  of  Thyrza  Fleming  is 
afforded  by  the  programme,  responsibility  for  the  piece  has 
already  been  publicly  accepted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Leighton.  To 
say  that  the  play  was  presented  under  the  aegis  of  the  Independent 
Theatre  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  indicate  that  its  construction  is 
amateurish  and  its  theme  unpleasant.  In  both  ways  Thyrza 
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Fleming  fully  meets  the  requirements  of  the  limited  section 
of  playgoers  who  boastfully  exult  in  an  independence  which  is 
apparently  dependent  on  all  the  usual  conditions  peculiar  to 
dramatic  production.  In  one  respect,  however,  Miss  Leighton 
displays  a  measure  of  hesitation  somewhat  surprising.  If  there 
is  any  real  significance  to  be  attached  to  her  piece,  it  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  hero,  after  having  made  a  certain 
Mrs.  Fleming  his  mistress,  deserts  her  to  become  the  husband 
of  her  daughter.  True,  Miss  Leighton,  evidently  appalled  by  the 
situation  she  has  herself  precipitated,  rather  suggests  than 
affirms  it  in  so  many  words.  Beyond  this,  there  is  little  in 
the  play,  which  betrays  the  novice’s  hand  at  every  turn,  either  to 
interest  or  to  stimulate.  The  story  is  inconsequent,  while  the 
denouement  leaves  the  spectator  in  a  state  of  perplexity  as  to 
the  authoress’s  meaning.  The  one  redeeming  feature  of  the 
performance  was  the  acting  of  Miss  Winifred  Frazer,  which,  if 
not  remarkable  for  power,  was  at  least  characterized  by  much 
tenderness  and  a  welcome  touch  of  emotion.  Mr.  Bernard 
<TOuld  proved  fairly  satisfactory  in  a  thankless  part,  while  Miss 
Esther  Palliser,  as  Mrs.  Fleming,  gave  abundant  proof  that, 
however  excellent  a  vocalist  she  may  be,  she  possesses  no 
pretensions  to  rank  as  an  actress. 


An  Innocent  Abeoad. 


A  Farce  in  Three 
Tobias  Pilkington 

Dick . 

-Jack  Summerville 
Dr.  Hanson 
Bill  Bouncer 
-Dennis  . .  . . 


Acts,  by  W.  Stokes  Craven.  Produced  at  Terry’s  Theatre,  January  14. 


Mr.  Edward  Terry. 
Mr.  Leslie  Kenyon. 
Mr.  Harcourt  Beatty. 
Mr.  Jack  Thompson. 
Mr.  Ernest  Hendrie. 
Mr.  George  Belmore. 


Mr.  Knowles 
Wilber 

Mrs.  Pilkington  . . 

Lilly . 

Cissy  Farnborough 
Eose . 


Mr.  Eobert  SourAR. 

Mr.  Gerald  Mirrielees. 
Miss  Kate  Mills. 

Miss  Eily  Desmond. 

Miss  McIntosh. 

Miss  Jessie  Danvers. 


If  hinocent  Abroad  displays  no  great  originality  of  thought 
•or  treatment,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  amusing  to  while 
away  an  idle  hour.  The  material  of  which  it  is  composed  has 
already  served  the  purpose  of  many  a  farce  writer  ;  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  author  to  add  that  he  has  contrived  to  manipulate 
familiar  complications  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner.  For 
the  last  act,  moreover,  he  has  reserved  his  most  ingenious  effects, 
and  consequently  the  curtain  is  rung  down  upon  a  satisfied 
audience.  Hurry  and  bustle  form  the  leading  features  of  a 
piece  that  has  no  foundation  in  probability,  and  in  which  quality 
of  dialogue  passes  for  a  secondary  consideration.  Of  the  plot  it 
would  be  useless  to  give  any  account.  The  youngest  playgoer 
what  he  may  expect  from  a  farce  that  starts  with  the 
efforts  of  an  elderly  and  respectable  stockbroker  to  conceal  from 
his  wife  the  fact  that,  in  place  of  proceeding  to  Liverpool  on 
business,  as  stated,  he  had  passed  his  evening  with  a  party  of 
whist-playing  cronies,  and  ended  it  by  submitting  to  the  attack  of 
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an  infuriated  innkeeper,  whose  wife  had  lured  him  into  an 
innocent  flirtation.  What  follows  is,  of  course,  merely  an 
elaborate  development  of  the  original  falsehood.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  plenty  of  fun  to  be  discovered  in  the  author’s 
process  of  evolution.  Fortunately,  also,  he  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Edward  Terry,  whose 
eccentric  manner  and  highly-coloured  style  give  constant  point 
to  the  tribulations  of  the  greatly  harassed  Mr.  Pilkington.  The 
most  legitimate  success  of  the  evening,  however,  was  achieved  by 
Mr.  Harcourt  Beatty,  who  possesses  all  the  qualities  required  to 
make  a  light  comedian  of  real  value.  A  word  of  praise  is  also 
due  to  Mr.  Ernest  Hendrie’s  capital  performance  of  Bill  Bouncer, 
a  professional  bruiser,  and  to  the  pleasing  acting  of  Miss  Eily 
Desmond  and  Miss  Madge  McIntosh  as  a  couple  of  young  flirts. 
Otherwise  the  cast  can  hardly  be  described  as  in  any  sense 
remarkable.  An  original  duologue,  entitled  Keep  Your  Oivn 
Counsel,  by  Henry  Bellingham  and  William  Best,  occupies 
the  first  place  on  the  programme.  What  success  the  little 
piece  obtained  must  be  attributed  more  to  the  efforts  of  its 
interpreters,  Mr.  Sydney  Brough  and  Miss  McIntosh,  than  to 
abilities  of  the  authors.  A  revival  of  the  Kev.  James  Townley’s 
old  musical  farce.  High  Life  Below  Stairs,  brought  the  enter¬ 
tainment  to  a  conclusion. 


Hansel  and  Geetel. 


A  Fairy  Opera,  in  Three  Acts.  Music  by  Humperdinck  ;  the  libretto,  founded  on  one  of  Grimm’s 
Fairy  Tales,  by  Adelheid  Welti.  Produced  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  December  26. 


Feter . Mr.  Charles  Copland. 

Gertrude  ..  ..  Madame  Julia  Lennox. 

Hansel  . .  . .  Miss  Marie  Elba. 

Gretel . Miss  Jeanne  Douste. 


The  Witch  who  eats 
Children  ..  ..  Miss  Edith  Miller. 

Sandman  . .  . .  Miss  Marie  Du  Bedat. 

Dewman  ..  ..  Miss  Jessie  Hudleston 


Although  of  somewhat  slight  proportions,  the  story  set  forth 
in  Hansel  and  Gretel  is  sufficiently  novel  and  attractive  to 
capture  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  young  people  for  whom 
it  is  primarily  intended,  but  also  of  grown-up  playgoers.  It 
deals  with  a  pretty  and  fanciful  legend  relating  to  the  adventures 
of  a  poor  broom-seller’s  children,  who,  driven  into  the  forest  by 
their  angry  mother,  come  under  the  protection  of  certain  good 
angels,  and  are  led  by  them  to  the  abode  of  a  child-eating 
witch,  whose  machinations  they  Anally  overthrow,  and  so  succeed 
in  liberating  a  number  of  her  little  prisoners.  The  charm  of 
the  opera  lies  in  its  simplicity  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  music 
supplied  by  Herr  Humperdinck,  whose  marked  ability  has 
rapidly  won  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  on  the  continent. 
That  this  is  not  undeserved  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  clever 
and  delightful  score  he  has  supplied  in  the  present  instance. 
Throughout,  it  is  true,  we  may  detect  the  influence  of  Wagner, 
while  occasionally  reminiscences  of  other  composers  occur ;  but, 
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as  a  whole,  Herr  Humperdinck’s  music  is  as  original  as  it  is. 
melodious.  The  company  selected  to  interpret  his  work  is 
exceptionally  good.  IMiss  Tvlarie  Elba  and  IMiss  Jeanne  Douste, 
in  the  title-parts,  sing  and  act  admirably;  the  Witch  finds  a 
most  capable  representative  in  Miss  Edith  Miller,  while  the 
remaining  characters  are  more  than  efficiently  sustained.  In 
front  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  was  performed  Mozart’s  youthful 
opera,  Bastien  and  Bastienne,  a  pleasing  little  piece,  principally 
remarkable,  however,  as  the  work  of  a  boy  only  twelve  years  old. 


The  Taboo. 

A  Fantastic  Opera  in  Two  Acts.  Libretto  by  Mason  Carnes ;  music  by  Ethel  Harraden.  Produced 

at  the  Trafalgar  Theatre,  January  19. 


Mr.  Hahry  Paulton. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Howard. 
Mr.  Kelson  Trueman. 
Mr.  George  Humphkry. 


Mr.  Frank  Wyatt. 
Miss  Helena  Dalton. 
Miss  Maud  Maude. 


Whangayonda 
Wattatauka 
Oram  a 
Pateena 
Kiwi  . . 
VestidideCulteria 
y  Compania 


Miss  Bertha  Meyers. 
Madame  Amadi. 

Miss  Lettie  Skarle. 
Miss  Nellie  Murray. 
Miss  Dorothy  Wilmot. 


M^ss  Lizzie  St.  Quinteh. 


Papakaio  . . 

Timaru 
Ranoro 
Bigotnoko  . . 

Septimus  Octopus 
Sharp 
Whangahia 

For  fantastic,  read  crude  and  incoherent,  and  a  tolerably  lair 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  new  opera  produced  by  Mr.  Horace 
Sedger  at  the  Trafalgar.  Mr.  Mason  Carnes,  the  author, 
evidently  combines  the  inexperience  of  the  novice  with  the  incom¬ 
petency  of  the  ambitious  tyro.  His  work  is  singularly  inept,  and 
presents  that  brilliant  lack  of  wit  which  is  typified  by  the 
expression  lucus  a  non  lucendo.  That  a  manager  of  Mr.  Sedger  s 
knowledge  and  observation  should  have  been  tempted  to  present 
it  is  simply  one  of  those  marvels  the  discovery  of  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  upsetting  the  most  carefully  constructed  theories  regarding 
human  perspicacity-  To  waste  words  upon  so  feeble  a  piece 
would  be  futile  and  uncharitable,  particularly  as  the  author  was 
on  the  first  night  subjected  to  the  roughest  handling  by  an 
audience  which,  starting  in  a  fairly  good-natured  frame  of  mind, 
ended  by  giving  utterance  to  the  exasperation  provoked  by  the 
performance  in  terms  more  forcible  than  courteous.  Nor  is  there 
much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Miss  Ethel  Harraden’s  music,  which, 
although  displaying  a  certain  facility  for  melodic  expression, 
possesses  neither  originality  nor  dramatic  significance.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Harry  Paulton,  Mr.  Frank  Wyatt,  Madame 
Amadi,  Miss  Lucy  Searle,  an  agreeable  new-comer,  and  Miss 
Lizzie  St.  Quinten,  who  rapidly  danced  and  sang  herself  into  the 
favour  of  the  audience,  the  verdict  of  the  public  became,  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  proceedings,  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  Taboo, 
consequently,  has  to  be  relegated  to  the  category  aptly  indicated 

by  its  title. 

The  revival  of  A  Paiv  of  Spectacles  at  the  Garrick,  which  took 
place  on  the  17th  ult.,  provides  a  welcome  change  from  the 
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unwholesome  sentiment  of  Slaves  of  the  Bing.  In  the  former,  Mr. 
Grundy,  as  dramatist,  is  seen  at  his  best,  just  as  in  the  latter,  he 
is  at  his  worst.  That  the  public  fully  appreciates  the  fact 
may  be  judged  by  the  results  obtained  in  each  case.  The  genial 
humour  and  healthy  tone  of  A  Bair  of  Spectacles  appeal  to  it  with 
instantaneous  effect,  and  are  responded  to  by  a  running 
accompaniment  of  rippling  laughter  and  applause.  That  an 
ideal  performance  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  this  may  be 
urged.  Mr.  John  Hare  and  Mr.  Charles  Groves  are  simply 
perfect  as  the  Brothers  Goldfinch,  the  cheery  buoyancy  of  the 
one  being  as  delightful  as  the  brusque  austerity  of  the  other  is 
superbly  portrayed.  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare’s  finished  sketch  of  Dick 
is  also  entitled  to  high  praise.  As  Lucy,  Miss  Mabel  Terry 
Lewis,  the  inheritor  of  a  famous  theatrical  name,  made  a  most 
promising  dehut,  and  with  a  little  more  expression  may  be  relied 
on  to  win  for  herself  an  enviable  position  on  the  stage. 


IN  THE  PKOVINCES. 

Prominent  among  the  provincial  pantomimes  this  season  is 
Cinderella  at  the  Grand  Theatre,  Birmingham — the  same  Cin¬ 
derella  that  delighted  Londoners  so  much  at  the  Lyceum  last 
year.  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett  has  reproduced  in  Birmingham  all  that 
made  his  fairy  extravaganza  so  popular  a  year  ago.  To  under¬ 
stand  its  success  there,  one  has  only  to  recall  the  pretty  scene 
in  which  Cinderella  (gracefully  played  by  Miss  Georgie  Esmond), 
surrounded  by  the  child-fairies  who  have  assisted  her  in  her  toilet, 
drives  to  the  ball  in  a  coach  ingeniously  lighted  by  electricity  ;  the 
ball-scene  with  its  dazzling,  yet  harmonious  wealth  of  colour  ; 
and  the  impressive  where  Cinderella’s  ball-dress  fades  away 

into  her  kitchen  rags  to  the  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Barrett’s  modi¬ 
fication  of — dare  we  say  parody  upon  ? — Signor  Mascagni’s 
famous  intermezzo.  The  acting,  if  not  so  good  as  last  year’s, 
still  maintains  a  high  level.  Miss  Cicely  Richards  is  safe  as  the 
fairy  godmother,  and  Miss  Kate  Chard  resumes  her  part  of  the 
Prince  with  equal,  if  not  better,  success.  An  excellent  substitute 
for  Miss  Brookes  is  Miss  Florrie  Harmon,  who  sings  and  dances 
with  great  verve.  The  comic  element  is  supplied  mainly  by 
Mr.  R.  Courtneidge  (Thisbe)  and  Mr.  Reuben  Inch. 

At  West  Hartlepool,  early  in  the  month,  there  was  produced  a 
new  play  adapted  from  the  Ghiie  et  Desordre  of  the  elder  Dumas, 
by  Mr.  T.  Edgar  Vemhexion,  eniiiledi  Edmund  Kean,  Tragedian. 
It  deals  with  supposed  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  great  actor. 
Mr.  Pemberton  has  drawn  rather  more  upon  his  invention  than 
upon  either  Dumas  or  history.  The  first  and  fifth  acts  are 
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mainly  his,  and  in  the  others  the  French  dramatist  has  not  been 
followed  too  faithfully.  Kean  first  appears  as  a  strolling  player, 
and  then  as  a  London  lion.  An  actor  intrepid  enough  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  character  has  been  found  in  Mr.  Edward  Compton, 
whose  impersonation  of  the  tragedian  was  decidedly  effective. 
He  found  his  best  opportunity  in  the  fourth  act,  where,  as  Hamlet, 
he  gives  us  his  idea  of  what  Kean’s  acting  might  have  been.  It 
is  a  telling  scene,  and  was  warmly  received.  The  part  of  Edmund 
Kean  was  certainly  too  long,  but  this  defect  has  already  been 
remedied.  The  play  will  be  well  worthy  of  reproduction  on  the 
London  stage. 


IN  PAEIS. 

The  complaint  of  “  sterility”  that  is  made  in  various  quarters 
against  French  dramatic  authors  of  to-day  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  unfounded.  Month  after  month  passes,  and  scarcely  any 
pieces  worth  mentioning  are  produced  at  Paris  theatres.  Farcical 
comedies  with  the  old,  old  intrigues,  melodramas  as  crude  and 
unsatisfying  as  ever,  “  dramas  ”  weak  and  poorly-written,  these 
follow  one  another  with  mechanical  regularity,  the  supply  always 
equal  to  the  demand ;  but  of  plays  that  will  live,  of  plays  even  that 
will  run  more  than  a  poor  half-hundred  nights  or  so — of  these  there 
are  none  to  be  welcomed.  As  in  England,  so  in  France,  the  advent 
of  a  new  playwright  who  shall  infuse  new  life  into  old  themes, 
lead  the  drama  into  new  channels,  and  surprise  and  charm  the 
world,  is  awaited  with  patient  hope.  And  France  is  even  worse 
off  than  England,  for  is  there  not  Mr.  Pinero  in  London,  a  dra¬ 
matist  of  whom  Paris  certainly  cannot  produce  the  equal  ? 

The  past  month  has  been  even  more  unproductive  of  good  work 
than  usual.  There  is  a  new  farcical  comedy,  Les  Bicochets  de 
V Amour  at  the  Palais-Eoyal,  which  is  amusing  enough  on  time- 
honoured  lines,  and  is  well- written,  too,  MM.  Albin  Valabregue 
and  Maurice  Hennequin  having  produced  a  work  put  together 
with  the  skill  that  comes  of  experience.  There  is  no  need  to 
describe  the  plot.  Jealousy  and  all  sorts  of  mistakes  committed 
in  consequence  are  the  foundation ;  details  would  only  be  weari¬ 
some.  The  piece  is  well  played  by  MM.  Milher,  Calvin,  and 
Hittemans,  Miles.  Marie  Magnier  and  Depoix  and  Madame 
A.  Lavigne.  Madame  Judic  is  leaving  the  Varietes  and  going  to 
the  Gymnase  to  play  in  the  new  piece  by  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  in 
which,  by  the  way,  M.  Antoine,  the  late  director  of  the  Theatre 
Libre,  will  have  an  important  part.  At  the  Vari6tes,  there¬ 
fore,  the  revival  of  La  Femme  a  Papa,  a  fifteen-year-old 
piece  by  MM.  A.  Hennequin  and  Millaud,  has  special  interest  as 
being  the  last  production  in  which  Madame  Judic  will  appear  at 
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this  theatre,  for  the  present  at  any  rate.  It  is  an  amusing 
farce,  and  is  capitally  played.  Of  course  it  is  wildly  extravagant ; 
but  the  clever  acting  of  Dupuis,  Baron,  and  Judic  carries  it  through 
triumphantly.  Ibsen’s  Enemy  of  the  People  was  played  recently 
for  a  short  run  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre,  and  was  singularly  suc¬ 
cessful.  Another  Scandinavian  drama,  a  piece  by  Herr  Edward 
Brandes,  of  which  the  translation  was  entitled  Sous  la  Loi,  was 
given  the  other  day  at  the  Theatre  d’Appel.  This  establishment 
is  supposed  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  public  have 
opportunities  to  see  plays  by  native  authors  that  have  been  rejected 
by  managers  of  regular  theatres.  Why  a  foreign  piece  of  a  type  that 
is  supposed  to  be  popular  among  the  “  elect  ”  should  be  produced 
here,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  audience  was  very  small,  and  the 
representation  was  not  particularly  successful.  Les  Buffians  de 
Paris  is  the  title  of  the  latest  Ambigu  patchwork  of  old  melo¬ 
dramatic  characters  and  situations.  The  audience,  on  the  first 
night,  saw  the  humour  of  the  scenes  intended  to  make  their  flesh 
creep,  and  laughed  heartily.  One  feels  sorry  for  the  actors  in 
such  a  case,  but  the  piece  deserved  no  better  fate. 

Just  in  time  to  be  mentioned  here,  has  been  produced  at  the 
Odeon  M.  Fran9ois  Coppee’s  Pour  la  Couronne,  a  drama  in 
verse,  written  so  far  back  as  1887.  The  plot  is  constructed  with 
skill,  if  not  with  great  originality.  Michael  Brancomir,  a  Balkan 
chief  of  great  distinction,  has  an  ambitious  wife,  who  urges  him 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Danube 
Provinces.  Being  passed  over  in  favour  of  a  rival,  he  is  persuaded 
by  Bazilide,  and  a  secret  agent  of  the  Sultan  disguised  as  a 
minstrel,  to  make  an  attempt  to  snatch  the  crown  from  the 
elected  sovereign  by  betraying  the  country  to  the  Turks,  and. 
reigning  as  a  tributary  prince.  The  action,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  takes  place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  Turks  were 
endeavouring  to  wrest  the  Danube  Provinces  from  the  Christians. 
Brancomir’s  designs  are  discovered  by  a  slave-girl,  and  revealed 
to  his  son,  Constantine,  who,  finding  entreaties  useless,  prevents 
his  father  from  carrying  them  out  by  attacking  and  killing  him  in 
secret.  The  country  is  thus  saved,  but  Bazilide,  who  is  only  the 
young  man’s  step-mother,  discovers  that  her  husband  died  by 
Constantine’s  hand,  and  takes  her  revenge  by  producing  the 
compact  which  Brancomir  had  made  with  the  Sultan,  and 
declaring  that  it  was  signed,  not  by  the  father,  but  by  the  son. 
Choosing  rather  to  suffer  than  to  bring  disgrace  upon  his  father’s 
memory,  Constantine  allows  himself  to  be  condemned  to  an 
ignominious  and  shameful  death,  from  which  he  is  only  saved  by 
the  knife  of  Militza,  the  slave-girl,  who,  for  love  of  him  kills  her¬ 
self  at  the  same  time,  and  so  ends  the  play.  It  is  an  interesting 
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story  that  M.  Coppee  tells,  and  his  verse,  is,  as  always,  fluent  and 
graceful.  Mile.  Wanda  de  Boncza  added  considerably  to  her 
reputation  by  her  acting  in  the  part  of  Militza.  M.  Fenoux 
(Constantine)  and  Malame  Tessandier  (Bazilide)  were  also 
noticeably  excellent  in  a  cast  that  is  good  all  round.  The  pro¬ 
duction  was  a  great  success. 

Poor  Raoul  Toche,  the  clever  author  of  a  number  of  plays,  who 
committed  suicide  a  fortnight  ago,  was  driven  to  take  his  life  by 
an  appalling  accumulation  of  debts,  which  he  had  no  means  of 
liquidating.  All  his  author’s  rights  were  mortgaged,  and  his 
earnings  as  a  journalist,  though  they  were  large,  were  not 
enough  to  enable  him  to  live  at  so  extravagant  a  rate  as  he  had 
done  for  some  years  past.  Toche  was  part  author  of  the  very 
successful  Paris  Fin  de  Siecle,  which  was  seen  in  London  a  few 
years  ago. 

IN  BERLIN. 

The  managers  of  the  Berlin  theatres  have  displayed  very 
considerable  activity  during  the  past  month,  and  a  number  of 
interesting  plays  have  been  performed  in  the  capital.  At  the 
Schauspielhaus  Der  Konigshote  {The  King's  Messenger),  a  drama 
in  three  acts,  by  Adolf  Wilbrandt,  has  been  successfully  produced. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Norway  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  King 
Olaf  II.  ruled  over  that  country.  This  King  had  especially  at 
heart  the  conversion  of  his  subjects  to  Christianity  ;  but  the 
Norwegians  preferred  their  old  gods,  and  stubbornly  resisted  all 
attempts  to  win  them  over  to  the  new  religion,  a  religion  which 
they  looked  upon  as  weak  and  unmanly.  The  motive  of  the  story 
is  as  old  as  humanity.  Human  love  and  human  weakness  are 
skilfully  depicted,  as  well  as  the  noble  conduct  of  one  of  the 
characters,  who  sacrifices  himself  and  his  happiness  rather  than 
suffer  his  friend  to  undergo  the  consequences  of  an  imprudent 
attachment  to  a  king’s  daughter.  It  is  this  splendid  act  of  self- 
renunciation  which  strikes  admiration  into  the  hearts  of  the 
warlike  Norwegians,  who  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  religion 
which  can  develop  in  men  such  magnanimity,  and  arm  them 
with  such  fortitude,  must  be  superior  to  the  pagan  creed  in  which 
they  have  been  born  and  nurtured.  The  Royal  Theatre  has 
witnessed  an  important  production  in  Hebbel’s  version  of  the 
Nibelungen  stories.  This  dramatist  has  cast  the  precious 
Nibelungen  traditions  into  a  fine  dramatic  mould,  and  the  result 
is  a  drama  requiring  two  days  for  its  performance.  It  consists  of 
an  introductory  act,  Der  gehornte  Siegfried,  followed  by  Siegfrieds 
Tod ;  these  two  forming  the  matter  of  the  first  day’s  performance. 
Krieinhilds  Bache,  the  concluding  and  most  difficult  part  of  the 
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drama,  is  given  on  the  second  day.  The  whole  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  classics  of  the  German  stage,  and  forms  a 
work  of  national  importance.  Georg  von  Omptedas,  the  gifted 
novelist,  has  been  represented  at  the  Lessing  Theatre  in  a  three-act 
play,  entitled  After  the  Manoeuvres.  The  piece  tells  a  depressing 
story  of  the  conflict  between  two  brothers  (or  rather,  to  render  it 
less  repulsive,  step-brothers),  the  elder  of  whom  is  a  lieutenant 
and  the  younger  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  army.  The  elder  is 
compelled  to  be  absent  from  home  for  several  weeks  during  the 
manoeuvres,  and  leaves  his  young  wife  in  the  care  of  his  step¬ 
brother,  who  remains  behind  owing  to  a  riding  accident.  A 
guilty  attachment  springs  up  between  the  sub-lieutenant  and  his 
sister-in-law,  and  “  after  the  manoeuvres,”  the  man  who  has  so 
flagrantly  betrayed  his  trust  becomes  his  own  executioner.  Der 
Kleine  Mann  {The  Small  Man),  a  farce,  in  four  acts,  by  E. 
Karlw’eiss,  produced  at  the  New  Theatre,  is  of  Austrian  origin. 
The  small  man  is  the  working  man  whose  vote  has  become  so 
important  a  factor  in  deciding  Parliamentary  elections.  The 
piece  depicts  the  efforts  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  to  get  into 
Parliament  by  the  aid  of  the  working-man  vote.  He  succeeds, 
and  no  sooner  is  he  elected  than  he  treats  with  contumely  the 
very  men  whom  he  flattered  and  courted  a  little  while  before. 
The  election  is  declared  to  be  invalid,  and  one  of  the  working 
men,  to  whom  the  manufacturer  is  under  special  obligations, 
contests  the  seat  on  the  second  occasion  in  opposition  to  him,  the 
result  being  that  neither  of  them  is  returned.  In  this  brief 
notice  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount 
of  fun  which  is  obtained  from  an  apparently  slender  plot ;  it 
must  suflice  to  say  that  in  Berlin,  as  in  Vienna,  the  piece  has 
proved  very  amusing,  and  has  drawn  large  audiences.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  Gustav  Davis’s  Die  Katacomhen  {The 
Catacombs),  a  farce,  in  four  acts,  produced  at  the  Deutsches 
Theatre,  which  has  met  with  great  success  ;  of  Ein  fideles  Corps, 
the  German  version  of  A  Gaiety  Girl,  at  the  Adolf  Ernst  Theatre  ; 
of  Sardou’s  Gismonda,  at  the  Lessing  Theatre  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  of  Signora  Duse’s  three  performances  at  the  same  theatre 
before  crowded  and  delighted  audiences. 

IN  VIENNA. 

Hansel  und  Gretel,  the  popular  fairy  opera  by  Humperdinck, 
which  has  made  a  triumphal  march  through  Germany,  has  been 
produced  at  the  Court  Opera  House,  Vienna.  The  story  and  the 
music  are  now  familiar  to  English  theatre-goers,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  record  the  fact  that  the  success  which  the  work  has 
achieved  elsewhere  has  crowned  its  performance  in  the  Austrian 
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capital.  A  very  amusing  comic  opera  has  seen  the  light  at  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  a  house  which  for  some  time  past  has  had 
anything  but  good  fortune.  The  new  piece  is  called  The  Test 
Kiss,  the  music  being  by  the  popular  composer,  Millocker,  and 
the  book  by  Wittmann  and  Bauer.  Millocker  has  produced 
nothing  since  the  appearance  of  his  Jonathan,  which  can  compare 
with  The  Test  Kiss  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  popular 
success.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Florence,  but  not  a  strictly 
historical  Florence.  This  city  was  one  of  parties  in  the  days  of 
its  pre-eminence.  In  Dante’s  time  the  parties  were  named  the 
Blacks  and  the  Whites ;  in  the  Florence  of  the  authors  of  The 
Test  Kiss  they  are  called  the  Foxes  and  the  Wolves,  and  are 
distinguished  by  a  difference  in  dress.  The  city  is  governed  by 
an  old  and  feeble  duchess,  who  desires  to  marry  her  daughter  to 
Prince  Dietrich  of  the  Palatinate.  This  will  never  suit  the 
Foxes  and  the  Wolves.  They  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
the  mild  authority  of  a  petticoat  government,  and  the  advent  of 
a  prince  would  mean  the  curtailing  of  their  privileges  and  the 
punishment  of  their  excesses.  Accordingly,  they  are  agreed  that 
the  marriage  must  be  prevented.  But  how  ?  “  No  marriage,” 

say  the  Wolves  ;  and  they  concert  a  plan  for  the  abduction  of  the 
princess.  The  Foxes,  however,  have  another  plan.  They 
compose  a  song  which  catches  the  ear  of  everyone  who  hears  it, 
and  is  soon  being  whistled,  hummed,  and  sung  throughout  the 
city.  It  declares  that  the  moment  the  prince’s  lips  touch  those 
of  a  woman  he  will  cease  to  be  a  man.  The  people  are  resolved 
to  have  no  prince  at  all  rather  than  one  liable  to  lose  his  manly 
attributes  on  so  slight  a  provocation.  There  is  really  some 
danger  that  the  marriage  will  not  take  place.  But  the  prince 
comes  to  the  city  in  disguise,  in  the  company  of  a  humble  but 
worthy  peasant.  As  they  enter  the  gates  they  detect  the  Wolves 
in  the  act  of  carrying  off  the  hapless  princess.  Their  valour 
saves  her  from  the  sinister  fate  designed  by  her  enemies,  and  it 
is  soon  bruited  abroad  that  one  of  the  two  strangers  is  Prince 
Dietrich  himself.  It  is  the  peasant,  however,  who  is  believed  to 
be  the  prince,  and  to  whom  special  honour  is  paid.  The  princess 
has  heard  the  song  set  going  by  the  Foxes,  and  she  is  far  from 
being  desirous  to  marry  a  man  over  whom  hangs  so  terrible  a 
disaster.  She,  therefore,  resolves  that  a  dance  shall  take  place 
during  which  all  the  partners  shall  embrace,  and  a  merry  and 
very  pretty  scene  is  enacted,  in  which  the  prince  kisses  the 
princess  without  any  of  the  fatal  effects  so  generally  prophesied. 
The  music  is  extremely  bright  and  taking,  and  the  whole  operetta 
is  graceful,  pleasing,  and  provocative  of  mirth.  Among  the  other 
plays  performed  in  Vienna  during  the  past  month  have  been 
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Lessing’s  Nathan  the  Wise  at  the  Carl  Theatre,  and  Shakspere’s 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  at  the  Burg  Theatre. 


IN  ITALIAN  CITIES. 

The  Italian  opera  season  has  opened  favourably,  and  in  many 
cities  the  most  popular  works  of  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo,  and 
Massenet  are  being  performed  to  crowded  audiences.  At  the 
Scala,  the  event  of  the  month  has  been  the  performance  of  the 
opera  Sigurd,  which  has  been  succeeded  by  Massenet’s  Manon. 
In  the  dramatic  world  there  has  not  been  much  of  interest  to 
record.  The  Tarpeian  BocJc,  by  Francesco  Bernadini,  was 
successfully  produced  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Milan,  and  the  author 
was  called  eight  times  before  the  curtain.  The  enthusiasm  thus 
manifested,  must,  however,  be  attributed  to  some  extent  to  the 
political  complexion  which  the  piece  assumes  in  the  present  condition 
of  Italian  politics.  The  author  depicts  a  patriot,  the  idol  of  his 
time,  but  one  who  has  found  means  to  compensate  himself  for  his 
sacrifices,  and  not  only  his  own,  but  also  those  of  others  who  fell 
in  the  struggle  for  Italian  independence,  and  thus  were  not  able 
to  obtain  any  reward  save  the  glory  of  having  died  for  their 
country.  The  hero  of  the  piece  has  arrived  at  one  of  the  first 
positions  in  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  but  the  doubt  cast  upon 
his  integrity  by  a  rival  is  sufficient  to  awaken  suspicions,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  demand  for  light  upon  the  origin  of  his  power  and  fortune, 
and  to  cast  him  down  from  the  lofty  moral  pedestal  upon  which 
he  has  been  placed  by  the  love  and  respect  of  his  fellow-men. 
Alarmed  at  the  insistence  of  popular  opinion  on  an  inquiry,  he 
asks  the  question,  “  Who  is  there  who  to  succeed  has  never  made 
a  bargain  with  his  conscience?”  C’est  le premier  pas  qui  coute, 
says  the  old  proverb ;  the  first  bargain  having  been  driven,  there 
is  no  difficulty  about  making  another,  and  the  man  and  his 
honour  are  lost.  In  vain  does  he  have  recourse  to  protests,  duels, 
demonstrations  contrived  in  his  favour ;  inexorable  Nemesis  for¬ 
bids  that  the  guilty  shall  escape,  and  the  sentence  must  be 
executed.  The  unfortunate  man  poisons  himself,  and  dies 
dreaming  of  the  struggles  of  his  youth.  The  Bights  of  the  Soul, 
in  one*act,  by  G.  Giacosa,  which  was  first  produced  about  a  year 
ago  at  Verona,  has  been  given  at  Milan  at  the  Manzoni  Theatre ; 
and  the  amusing  Voyage  of  the  Berberon  Family  at  the  Lyric,  in 
the  same  city.  Hauptmann’s  Lonely  Souls  has  also  been  per-  , 
formed.  At  Padua,  The  Voice  of  the  Heart,  a  comedy  in  four 
acts,  by  the  well-known  socialistic  comedy  writer.  Carlo  Monticelli, 
was  favourably  received  at  the  Garibaldi  Theatre.  This  work. 
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which  deals  with  social  questions,  was  performed  by  the  Zago 
company. 


IN  NEW  YOKE. 

Tlie  appearance  of  Miss  Fanny  Davenport  in  Gisinonda  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  has  naturally  excited  much  comment. 
Comparisons  with  Mme.  Bernhardt  were,  of  course,  inevitable, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  American  actress  that  she 
has  come  so  well  out  of  the  ordeal.  That  she  would  fail  in  the 
fourth  act — the  scene  in  which  Gismonda  cleaves  the  skull  of  the 
witness  of  her  dishonour  and  the  would-be  murderer  of  her  child 
— was  scarcely  unexpected.  In  the  other  acts,  however,  Miss 
Davenport  proved  herself  an  able  exponent  of  the  part.  Mr.  M. 
McDowell,  as  Almeiro,  was  powerful  without  being  theatrical. 
At  Daly’s  Theatre,  Miss  Ada  Behan,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month,  reappeared  in  her  familiar  part  of  Annis  Austin  in  Love  on 
Crutches.  Mr.  Frank  Worthing,  fresh  from  the  London  stage, 
made  a  decided  hit  as  Sydney  Austin.  Later,  Miss  Behan  was 
seen  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Upon  her  exquisite  per¬ 
formance  as  Katherine  there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  She  seemed 
less  at  home  in  the  first  act  of  the  play  than  in  the  remainder  ; 
but  that  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  her  powers  lie  more  in  the 
direction  of  high  comedy  than  in  drama.  Petruchio  was  played 
by  Mr.  George  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Tyrone  Power  was  specially 
successful  as  Christopher  Sly.  The  Case  of  Behellious  Susan  at 
the  Lyceum  has  not  been  so  well  received  as  the  prestige  of  its 
author  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  plot  and  the  alleged 
vulgarity  of  some  of  the  principal  characters  are  the  principal 
points  fastened  upon  for  adverse  criticism.  The  acting,  however, 
is  praised  without  exception.  Mr.  H,  Kelcey  is  the  Sir  Bichard 
Kato — a  finished  yet  not  over-elaborated  performance.  Mr. 
Stephen  Grattan  and  Miss  Isabel  Irving  play  the  other  leading 
parts.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  is  appearing  in  his  usual  round  of 
characters  at  the  American  Theatre  with  the  emphatic  success 
that  invariably  crowns  his  efforts.  The  Fatal  Card,  which  has 
been  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  has  been  produced  with  good 
success  at  Palmer’s  Theatre.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  the  George 
Forrester  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Thompson.  Mr.  B.  A.  Boberts  also 
decidedly  scored  as  Harry  Burgess.  A  better  selection  for  Gerald 
Austen  might  have  been  made,  the  present  holder  of  the  part, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Batcliffe,  rendering  it  in  a  very  commonplace  style. 
Miss  Amy  Busby  was  not  entirely  successful  as  Margaret  Marrable. 
Miss  Adrienne  Dairolles,  quite  the  best  actress  in  the  cast,  played 
the  fiery-tempered  Mercedes. 
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Mr.  Irving  was  one  of  the  house  party  invited  by  Sir  Edward  Lawson 
to  meet  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  at  Hall  Barn,  Beacons- 
field,  early  in  January. 

The  general  interest  excited  by  the  production  of  King  Artlmr  is 
illustrated  by  the  number  of  leading  articles  in  the  provincial  press  on  the 
subject.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  contributed  to  the  JAverpool  Daily 
apparently  by  Sir  Edward  Bussell,  a  born  dramatic  critic.  “There 
is  a  point,”  he  says,  “to  be  settled  about  the  wew  King  Arthur.  Is  it 
poetry  ?  This  is  important,  not  only  in  justice  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  who 
Avrote  it,  but  because  it  is  of  value  to  a  country  that  there  should  be  poets 
to  write  for  its  stage.  Some  of  the  criticisms  have  decided  the  matter 
very  roughb'^ — by  derogatory  assertion.  Others  by  malapert  citations,  as 
if  any  play  could  or  should  be  equal  throughout,  and  as  if  all  the  characters 
must  needs  speak  in  the  same  lofty  tone.  A  piece  that  is  for  acting  in 
these  days  must  be  prepared  Avith  judgment  and  restraint,  and  jMr.  Comyns 
Carr  did  not  attempt  to  Avrite  a  play  that  would  be  pronounced  so  poetical 
as  to  be  unactable.  But  it  is  a  worthy  gratification  to  find  that  a  dramatic 
author  Avriting  under  stage  conditions  can  respond  to  the  demands  of  a 
high  theme,  and  that  his  treatment  of  its  episodes  is  noble  enough  to  kindle 
critical  admiration,  Avhile  poignant  enough  to  probe  the  heart.  Some 
passages  Avere  given  in  the  notice  oi  King  Arthur  va  our  columns  on  Monday 
Avhich  vindicated  the  allegation  that  there  Avas  poetry  in  the  play.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  shoAv  ” — and  the  Avriter  proves  as  good  as  his  Avord — “  by 
further  excerpts  that  the  poetical  quality  is  rarely  absent  Avhen  the  episode 
Avarrants  its  presence.” 

The  Saturday  dinners  at  the  Green  Room  Club  Avere  resumed  for  the 
present  season  on  the  5th  of  January,  Mr.  Irving  taking  the  chair.  He  Avas 
supported  by  Mr.  Toole,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  Fred  Terry, 
Mr.  Herbert  Waring,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Mr.  Delacher 
(the  hon.  secretai’y),  and,  indeed,  as  many  members  as  the  room  could 
conveniently  hold.  Mr.  Tree  presided  on  the  following  Saturday. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  left  for  Algiers  on  January  17th,  but  will  be  back  very 
shortly.  He  has  supplied  Mr.  Alexander  Avith  a  play  that  Avill  folloAv. 
Guy  Domville  when  Mr.  Henry  James’s  piece  ceases  to  attract.  If  he 
has  produced  a  Avork  equal  in  merit  to  Lady  Wmderniere’s  Fan,  which 
proved  so  successful  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  a  feAv  years  ago,  Mr. 
Alexander  may  be  congratulated.  Some  radical  changes,  by  the  Avay,  Avere 
made  in  Guy  Domville  immediately  after  its  production.  The  drinking 
scene  in  the  second  act  was  cut  out  bodily,  and  various  emendations  Avere 
made  Avhich  had  the  effect  of  making  the  story  clearer  and  of  improving 
the  piece  altogether.  FeAv  avIio  have  seen  it  are  likely  to  forget  the  delight 
of  listening  to  Mr.  James’s  exquisite  dialogue,  the  charm  of  Miss  Marion 
Terry’s  acting,  or  the  beautiful  stage  pictures  in  Avhich  the  action  passes. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  playgoers  will  always  prefer 
“  situation  ”  plays  like  The  Masqueraders  to  such  delicate  workmanship, 
subtle  character-drawing,  and  literary  qualities  as  are  to  be  found  in  Guy 
Domville,  Mr.  Alexander  deserves  hearty  thanks  for  producing  it.  Mr. 
James  should  be  encouraged  to  write  more  plays  instead  of  being  howled 
at  by  an  ill-mannered  gallery  incapable  of  appreciating  his  work,  and 
denounced  for  being  too  literary  by  the  very  critics  in  many  cases  Avho 
are  always  clamouring  for  the  union  of  literature  and  the  stage. 
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Just  before  the  first  performance  of  Gut/  Domville,  we  hear,  Mr.  Alexander 
received  a  telegram  as  follows :  “  With  hearty  wishes  for  a  complete 
failure.”  Altogether,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  dead  set  was 
made  against  the  piece  from  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

Mr.  Beeebohm  Tree,  with  his  wife  and  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  left  Liver¬ 
pool  on  the  16th  January  for  New  York,  where  he  had  to  appear  on  the 
28th.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he  was  entertained  at  the  Savoy  Hotel 
by  a  large  gathering  of  well-wishers,  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  presiding. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  wrote  to  express  the  hope  that  Mr.  Tree  would 
have  a  prosperous  voyage,  a  successful  tour,  and  a  safe  return. 

If  an  American  paper  may  be  trusted,  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  has  confessed 
to  an  intimate  friend  of  his  that  it  took  him  just  two  weeks  to  plan,  write, 
and  finish  The  New  Woman.  He  has  never  met  any  new  woman,  and  the 
only  knowledge  he  possesses  regarding  her  existence  has  been  gathered 
from  the  so-called  **  modern”  and  up-to-date  novels. 

No,  Signor  Verdi  will  not  write  again.  He  would  like  to  give  us  a 
Romeo  and  Juliet  or  a  King  Lear,  but  the  material  part  of  the  work 
would  be  too  much  for  him  at  his  age.  It  is  finished  for  me,  he  says, 

quite  finished.  I  wrote  my  last  note  in  Falstaff .  I  shall  not  do  anything 
else.  Rest  is  all  that  is  left  to  me.” 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  is  the  seven¬ 
teenth  musician  on  whom  a  knighthood  has  been  bestowed  during  the 
present  reign.  The  list  is  made  up  of  the  names  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Sir 
George  Elvey,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Sir  William  Sterndale 
Bennett,  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Sir  John  Goss,  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley,  Sir 
George  Macfarren,  Sir  George  Grove,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Sir  J ohn  Stainer, 
Sir  William  Cusins,  Sir  Charles  Halle,  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Barnby. 

One  of  the  many  compliments  showered  upon  Miss  Nethersole  in  the 
United  States  has  been  an  invitation  to  lunch  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Gilbert  have  left  their  delightful  Harrow  home  for 
a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  been  having  a  very  successful  tour  in  the  United 
States.  She  will  take  her  company  round  the  provinces  in  the  spring 
before  beginning  another  American  engagement. 

It  is  good  news  that  the  Court  Theatre  is  soon  to  re-open  with  a  play  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Godfrey,  in  which  both  Mrs.  John  Wood  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil 
will  appear.  It  will  be  like  old  times  come  back  again. 

The  controversy  aroused  by  John-a-Dreams  may  not  yet  be  at  an  end. 
Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  will  publish  the  play  before  long,  probably  with  an 
argumentative  preface. 

One  phase  of  Mr.  Irving’s  many-sided  character  is  well  brought  out  in 
an  article  in  the  Weekly  Sun.  Unlike  Macready,  he  “  has  a  deep  and  abiding 
belief  in  the  serious  responsibilities  of  the  dramatic  artist.  He  worships 
his  art  with  a  single-minded  devotion  which,  combined  with  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  personality,  has  done  more  than  all  his  histrionic  achievements^ 
striking  as  they  are ,  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the  gravity  of  his 
calling.  He  is  never  weary  of  claiming  for  the  drama  a  recognised  place 
amongst  the  graces  of  a  liberal  ed  ucation.  He  is  quick  to  resent  any  slur 
upon  it  as  a  personal  injury.  He  has  advocated  a  municipal  theatre,  less 
apparently  because  he  believes  in  the  aesthetic  genius  of  town  councils  than 
because  he  craves  for  some  formal  recognition  of  the  play  as  part  of  the 
national  life.  To  the  “  Cinderella  of  the  Arts,”  as  he  has  called  the  drama, 
he  shows  all  the  loyalty  of  a  knight-errant  to  the  damsel  in  distress. 
His  gauntlet  is  hung,  so  to  speak,  on  the  front  door  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
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he  lies  in  wait,  armed  cap-a-pie,  for  any  rash  roysterer  who  may  be 
tempted  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  lady.” 

Not  a  few  of  our  readers  will  share  the  deep  regret  we  feel  in  announcing 
the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Keys  Moore,  the  able,  unassuming,  and  amiable 
editor  of  the  Morning  Post.  For  some  time  it  had  been  evident  that  he 
was  physically  unequal  to  the  strain  involved  in  his  work.  In  him,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  the  drama  had  an  earnest  and  discriminating  friend. 
Successful  at  Oxford,  he  came  to  London  about  seventeen  years  ago  to 
push  his  fortunes  as  a  journalist,  and  contracted  what  proved  to  be  a  life¬ 
long  friendship  with  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  before  the  latter  thought  seriously 
of  making  the  stage  his  profession.  For  some  time  they  were  neighbours 
in  Clifford’s  Inn,  Fleet  Street.  Mr.  Moore — familiarly  called  “A.  K.” — 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Green  Room  Club,  and  one  of  his 
most  constant  habits,  his  nightly  task  over,  was  to  look  in  there  to  smoke 
a  cigar,  relate  the  latest  news,  and  give  utterance  to  his  convictions  as  a 
rational  Conservative.  He  was  only  forty-two  years  of  age  when  the  end 
came. 

Mr.  Royce  Carleton,  who  has  just  died,  had  for  some  time  past  been  a 
member  of  Mr.  Willard’s  company.  As  a  character  actor  he  was  remark¬ 
ably  clever,  and  had  long  been  favourably  known  to  London  audiences 
One  of  his  principal  successes  was  achieved  in  the  character  of  “  Professor” 
Dethic,  in  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  Judah.  When  Mr.  Willard  was  in 
London  last  year,  Mr.  Carleton  played  one  of  the  two  amusing  Scottish 
peasants  in  The  Professor  s  Love  Story.  He  will  also  be  remembered  as  the 
Blifil  in  Mr.  Thorne’s  production  at  the  Vaudeville  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
adaptation  of  Tom  Jones.  Medicine  once  claimed  him  for  its  own,  but 
without  success. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  Francis  Hope  and  Miss  May  Yohe  is  announced 
as  having  taken  place  in  November  last. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  the  widow  of  Charles  Fechter  recalls  to  mind 
a  painful  incident  in  his  life.  F.leonara  Rabut  apj^eared  at  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise  in  1835,  and,  leav'ing  that  theatre  shortly  afterwards 
identified  her  name  with  many  striking  parts.  At  the  height  of  her  fame 
she  married  Fechter,  then  comparatively  unknown,  and  by  him  had  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  In  1874,  when  his  brilliant  success  in  London  was  at  an 
end,  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  at  Philadelphia  with  an 
American  actress.  Miss  Price.  “  Our  union,”  Madame  Fechter  remarked  in 
a  letter,  “  was  long  happy,  but  is  now  broken.” 

Little  Eyolf  Henrik  Ibsen’s  latest  play,  which  has  been  translated  by 
Mr.  William  Archer,  and  published  in  book  form  by  Mr.  Heinemann,  is  a 
much  better  and  more  intelligible  piece  of  work  than  its  immediate 
l)redecessor.  The  Master  Builder,  it  was  generally  agreed,  was  an 
allegory  pure  and  simple,  though  what  the  inner  meaning  of  it  was  few 
people— not  even  the  most  hardened  Ibsenites — were  able  to  discover. 
Little  Eyolf  is  realistic  rather  than  allegorical,  but  one  character— a 
mysterious  Rat-wife— is  apparently  intended  to  be  a  symbolical  figure. 
She  is  a  kind  of  female  Pied  Piper,  and  appears  at  the  door  of  Allmers  the 
principal  character,  and  his  wife,  asking  whether  she  can  rid  their  house  of 
any  “gnawing  things”  that  may  trouble  them.  The  “ gnawing  things ” 
that  mar  their  happiness  are  not  unfortunately  to  be  driven  away  so  easily 
as  rats.  Their  only  son,  Eyolf,  is  adored  by  his  father,  who  devotes  his 
whole  life  to  the  lame,  delicate  little  fellow.  The  mother  cannot  bear  to 
share  the  love  of  her  husband,  even  with  her  own  son,  and  takes  no  pains 
to  conceal  her  jealousy.  Naturally,  the  relations  between  husband  and 
wife  are  becoming  more  and  more  difiicult.  But  the  sudden  death  of 
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Eyolf — who  is  enticed  to  the  water  by  the  Rat- wife  and  drowned — is  such 
a  shock  to  both  that  they  are  brought  nearer  together  ;  and  the  play 
closes,  leaving  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  devote  themselves  to  good 
works,  and  live  in  the  future  at  any  rate,  more  happily  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 

Such  a  rough  outline  of  the  plot  can  only  give  the  barest  idea  of  the 
story  that  Herr  Ibsen  has  worked  out  with  marvellous  skill,  considering 
the  nature  of  his  material.  There  are  passages  of  great  power  and  intensity 
in  the  piece,  and  one  or  two  of  the  scenes  between  the  unhappy  pair  rise  to 
a  height  of  tragic  force  that  few  writers  of  the  day  could  equal.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  impression  that  the  play  leaves  upon  the  mind  is  not  at  all 
a  pleasant  one.  The  apparent  delight  the  Norwegian  author  takes  in 
insisting  upon  the  grosser  sides  of  human  nature  (this  trait  has  crept  out 
in  many  of  his  previous  works,  though,  perhaps,  it  has  never  been  so 
repulsive  as  in  this  case)  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  the  work,  and  adds 
nothing  to  it  that  from  any  conceivable  point  of  view,  can  make  it 
stronger,  either  as  a  study  from  life,  or  as  a  piece  of  theatrical  workman¬ 
ship.  No  one  endowed  with  dramatic  instinct  could  read  the  play  without 
feeling  that  there  are  in  it  many  passages  which,  adequately  interpreted, 
would  be  singularly  effective  on  the  stage  ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
Avhether  it  would,  taken  as  a  Avhole,  act  any  better  than  it  reads. 

“  The  spirit  of  Little  Eyolf,  Avith  its  final  aspiration  ‘  toAvards  the  peaks, 
towards  the  stars,  and  towards  the  great  silence,’  has  a  real  kinship,”  an 
acute  and  well-known  critic  Avrites  to  us,  “  Avith  the  spirit  of  that  immortal 
passage  in  the  Tempest,  ‘  Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep  ’ ;  there  is. 
something  of  the  resignation  of  this  philosophy  in  Ibsen’s  story  of  the 
cripple  boy  Avhose  troubles  end  so  early,  of  the  passionate  amorous  mother 
and  duty-bound  father,  and  their  struggle  ending  in  a  saddened  peace. 
Mournful  as  it  is,  this  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  its  author’s  later 
Avorks,  and  perhaps  the  most  truly  characteristic.” 

Mb.  Heinemann,  the  publisher,  has  just  issued  through  Mr.  John  Lane 
the  play  Avhich  he  wrote  for  the  Independent  Theatre  Society,  and  which 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  refused  to  license.  There  are  only  four  characters 
in  the  piece,  yet  the  action,  very  slight  in  itself,  is  protracted  through 
three  acts.  The  dialogue,  of  Avhich  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much,  is  not 
at  all  exhilarating,  and  often  descends  to  triviality.  The  plot  has  little  to 
recommend  it.  It  turns  upon  the  disgraceful  doings  of  not  very  interesting 
people,  and  the  frankness  of  the  dialogue  is— Avell,  remarkably  frank.  As 
a  play  The  First  Step  Avould  have  little  chance  of  success.  Treated  as 
literature,  it  is  not  altogether  without  merit ;  but  Mr.  Heinemann  is  likely 
to  find  his  time  better  occupied  in  publishing  books  than  in  Avriting  them. 

M.  Saint  Saens  is  wintering  in  Algiers,  where  he  Avill  complete  the  late 
Ernest  Guiraud’s  Fredegonde  et  Brunehaut. 

I^IuKMURS  as  to  the  long  intervals  between  acts  in  Paris  are  beginning  te 
be  heard  there.  Among  others  M.  Sarcey  has  taken  up  the  subject. 
“  On  one  occasion,”  he  said,  “  I  studied  the  audience  during  the  entr'actes  ; 
I  saw  only  bored  and  impatient  faces.  Managers  seek  the  reason  for  the 
preference  that  the  crowd  gives  to  the  inanities  of  the  cafe-concerts.  One 
of  the  reasons — for  there  are  several — is  that  the  cafe-concert  has  but 
one  entr'acte  between  the  tAvo  parts  of  its  programme,  and  that  this 
entr'acte,  the  length  of  Avhich  is  advertised  in  advance,  never  lasts 
longer  than  ten  minutes.  The  attention  of  the  audience  is  held  in 
expectancy,  and  it  is  occupied  without  cessation.  I  am  convinced  that 
one  of  the  motives  that  keeps  a  numerous  public  loyal  to  the  Comedie 
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Fran9aise  is  that  the  entr'actes  are  very  short.  It  is  objected  that  time  is 
required  for  the  stage  hands,  the  coiffeur,  the  dresser.  But  in  London 
scenes  are  moved,  wigs  are  adjusted,  and  costumes  are  changed  all  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  consequence  is  that  they  have  an  audience  there  that  is 
neither  impatient  nor  in  an  ill-humour.” 

A  BUST  of  Mile.  Raucourt,  who  died  in  1815,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  foyer 
of  the  Comedie  Franqaise. 

Madame  Rejane  will  appear  in  the  United  States  next  spring  in 
Madame  Sans- Gene. 

First-night  judgments  have  again  become  a  topic  of  discussion  in  New 
York.  “  I  care  little  for  the  attitude  of  the  first-nighters,”  said  a  manager  the 
other  day,  “  for  it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Give  me  the 
opinion  of  the  second  or  third  night  audience,  composed  of  persons  that  go 
simply  to  obtain  enjoyment.  That  is  worth  more  in  forming  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  what  you  have  got  than  all  the  applause  and  all  the 
froth  of  the  first-nighters.” 

There  is  a  curious  little  “  note  ”  in  a  recent  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  on  “Women  and  Amateur  Acting.”  Fannie  Aymar 
Mathews,  the  writer,  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  effect  that  this  “  modern 
fad,”  as  she  calls  it,  has  upon  amateur  actresses.  “  It  can  show  us  a  clique 
of  young  women  scattered  all  over  the  country  whose  style  is  bizarre, 
whose  manners  are  meretricious  and  unwomanly,  whose  atmosphere  just 
hesitates  at  the  threshold  of  that  which  is  presumed  to  be  a  monoply  in 
another  quarter,  and  whose  lives,  hopes,  and  aims  are  certainly  unwhole¬ 
some.”  It  is  admitted  that  “  amateur  acting  pur  et  simple  is  a  charming 
amusement,  an  inspiriting  diversion  ;  ”  but  now  “  it  has  ceased  to  be  an 
amusement,  and  has  become,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  a  literal  pro¬ 
fession.”  It  is  against  the  love  of  notoriety  that  impels  young  women 
to  take  part  in  theatricals  that  the  writer  protests  in  a  vein  of  bitter 
almost  savage,  denunciation.  If  such  a  protest  is  needed,  well  and  good; 
“  more  power  to  her  elbow.”  But  is  it  needed  ?  Certainly  not,  so  far  as 
one  can  judge  in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  dramatic  critics  in  New  York,  like  those  of  Paris,  are  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  long  waits  between  the  acts.  In  some  instances  they  seem 
interminable.  At  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  for  instance,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  night  of  Miss  Carrie  Turner,  there  was  a  delay  which  one 
newspaper  put  at  three-quarters  of  an  hour  between  two  acts.  By  that 
time  the  impression  of  the  story  made  in  the  preceding  act  had  been 
almost  entirely  effaced,  the  audience  was  ill-humoured  and  restless,  and 
the  best  efforts  of  the  people  on  the  stage  and  of  the  dramatist  had  been 
rendered  valueless.  At  the  Opera  House,  two  entr'actes,  added  together, 
took  up  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  at  twelve  o’clock  the  second 
act  of  the  opera  had  just  been  finished,  and  the  people  went  away 
yawning  to  bed. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tanquerai/  has  been  produced  with  no  little 
success  in  Melbourne.  Naturally  enough,  its  bearing  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  controversy,  in  which  the  Rev.  George  Walters,  the  leading 
Unitarian  minister  in  Australia,  took  a  prominent  part.  “  If,”  he  wrote  to 
one  of  the  papers,  “the  lesson  of  The  Second  Mrs.  I'anqueray  is  lacking 
in  morality,  then  so  also  must  be  the  sublime  story  of  Him  who  said, 
‘Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ;  go  and  sin  no  more  !  ’  But,  while  granting 
that  there  are  other  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  play,  the  chief  lesson 
impressed  upon  my  mind  and  heart  is  this — the  lesson  of  gentleness  towards 
frailty,  and  of  isardon  for  the  repentant  sinner.  As  the  curtain  falls  for 
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the  last  time,  we  see  the  young  girl,  the  ‘Saint’  Ellean,  fainting  with 
terror  from  having  discovered  the  suicide  of  her  step-mother,  and  exclaim¬ 
ing,  ‘If  only  I  had  been  more  merciful  !’  How  many  of  our  self-righteous 
Pharisees  might  thus  exclaim,  as  they  look  upon  the  miseries  and  sorrows 
which  they  have  intensified  by  their  misdirected  zeal  and  passion,  and 
their  cold-blooded  Pharisaism,  which  they  mistake  for  piety.  I  believe 
the  influence  of  this  play  will  he  for  good  upon  all  those  minds  that 
are  capable  of  receiving  good  influences.  If  Christianity  be  of  any 
value,  and  if  there  is  yet  virtue  in  the  lessons  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
any  sermon  or  book  or  stage  play  which  teaches  mercy,  gentleness, 
charity,  and  forgiveness  must  be,  in  the  very  highest  and  best  sense, 
moral — yea  !  even  religious.” 

The  iDroduction  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  fresh  interest  that  it  must  arouse 
in  the  Arthurian  legend,  ought  to  send  a  good  many  readers  to  the 
original  English  version  of  the  series  of  tales  embodied,  not  only  in  the  play, 
but  also,  of  course,  in  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King.”  Of  Sir  Thomas  Malory, 
the  author  of  the  version  known  as  “  La  Morte  Arthur,”  very  little  is  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Welshman,  though  there  is  no  evidence  to  support 
a  theory  which  may  be  due  to  his  choice  of  subject.  But  while  his  descent 
and  personal  history  are  hidden  in  the  mists  of  time,  the  most  important 
fact  about  him — that  he  was  one  of  the  writers  who  founded  a  noble 
English  prose  style — is  fortunately  well  known.  Ko  pi’ose  work  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  his  had  been  undertaken  before  his  time,  and  “  La  Morte 
Arthur  ”  did  much  to  encourage  the  writing  of  fluent  and  nervous  English. 
Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  materials  came  from  various  sources —mostly  French. 
Taking  a  number  of  Gallic  romances,  such  as  the  “  Kom.ance  of  Merlin,”  the 
“  Romance  of  Lancelot,”  and  the  “  Romance  of  Tristan,”  along  with  “  La 
Morte  Arthure,”  from  which  he  borrowed  his  title,  he  wove  them  all  together 
into  a  harmonious  and  connected  whole,  using  also  certain  English  iDoems,  and 
interpolating  here  and  there,  wherever  it  seemed  necessary,  a  good  deal  of 
original  matter. 

The  first  edition  of  the  book  was  published  by  Caxton  in  1485.  Caxton 
himself  states  somewhere  that  he  was  “enprised  to  imprint  a  book  of  the 
noble  histories  of  King  Arthur  and  of  certain  of  his  knights,  after  a  copy 
unto  me  delivered,  which  copy  Sir  Thomas  Malory  did  take  of  certain 
books  of  French,  and  reduced  it  into  English.”  Of  this  first  edition,  only 
one  perfect  copy  exists,  and  this  is  in  the  possession  of  an  American  lady, 
residing  in  Brooklyn.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Althorp  Library,  which  is  now 
housed  at  Manchester,  but  of  this,  eleven  leaves  are  missing,  and  have  had 
to  be  supplied  in  facsimiles.  The  work  was  reprinted  by  Wynkyii  de  Worde 
in  1498,  and  again  in  1529.  Of  late  years,  several  modern  and  compara¬ 
tively  cheap  editions  have  been  issued,  and  it  is  now  well  within  the  reach 
of  most  readers,  who,  even  if  they  cannot  afibrd  to  purchase  a  copy,  will 
find  it  in  every  library  that  has  any  claim  to  possess  a  representative 
collection  of  masterpieces  of  English  literature. 

Sir  Thomas  Malory  did  not  escape  the  reproach  of  immorality,  so  often 
hurled^  against  the  romancers  of  his  time.  It  was  Roger  Ascham,  the 
friend  and  tutor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  o^Denly  attacked  “  La  Morte 
Arthur”  on  the  ground  of  itslewdness  and  evil  influence.  “The  wholepleasure 
of  the  book,”  he  declared,  “  standeth  in  open  manslaughter  and  bold  bawdry 
.  .  .  Those  be  courted  the  noblest  knights  that  do  kill  most  men  without 

any  quarrel,  and  commit  foulest  adultery  by  subtlest  shifts.”  But  the 
accusation  did  not  carry  much  weight,  and  was  soon  forgotten,  as  it 
deserved  to  be. 
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ME.  IRVING  ON  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  ACTOR. 

The  special  purpose  of  Mr.  Irving’s  address  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution  was  put  by  himself  in  a  few  explicit  words. 
“  The  great  bulk  of  thinking  and  unthinking  people  accept 
acting  as  one  of  the  arts  ;  it  is  merely  for  a  formal  and  official 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  I  ask — and  this  is  the  place  to  record 
my  claim.”  What  is  the  formal  acknowledgment  that  Mr.  Irving 
desires?  “  Official  recognition,”  he  proceeds,  “  of  anything  worthy 
is  a  good  or  at  least  a  useful  thing.  It  is  a  part,  and  an  important 
part,  of  the  economy  of  the  State ;  if  it  is  not,  of  what  use  are 
titles  and  distinctions,  names,  ribbons,  badges,  offices,  in  fact,  all 
the  titular  and  sumptuary  ways  of  distinction?  Systems  and 
courts,  titles  and  offices,  have  all  their  part  in  a  complex  and 
organised  civilisation,  and  no  man,  no  calling,  is  particularly  pleased 
at  being  compelled  to  remain  outside  a  closed  door.”  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  in  Mr.  Irving’s  opinion  the  particular 
advancement  the  actor  lacks  comes  from  titles  and  ribbons. 
The  “closed  door”  is  the  partition  that  cuts  him  off  from  the 
privileges  of  other  classes  of  citizens,  notably  the  privilege  rf 
paying  his  respects  to  his  Sovereign  or  to  her  chief  representative. 
Other  artists,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician,  may  go  to 
Court ;  but  the  actor,  for  no  valid  reason,  is  excluded.  A  trades¬ 
man  who  sells  furniture  in  Tottenham-court-road,  and  who 
has  sufficient  wealth  to  make  him  a  power  in  a  political  party 
and  obtain  for  him  a  knighthood,  is  invited  to  a  Levee,  from 
which  the  head  of  the  dramatic  profession  is  debarred.  Why 
does  the  successful  merchandise  of  bedsteads  give  a  man  a  claim 
to  enter  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  formal 
reception,  when  the  claim  is  denied  to  the  man  whose  career 
in  the  highest  walk  of  dramatic  art  is  the  pride  of  both 
hemispheres  ? 
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To  this  question  nobody  has  attempted  any  answer  which 
deserves  to  be  termed  a  rational  explanation.  We  observe  in  a 
weekly  journal  of  literature  and  the  arts  a  suggestion  that  actors 
would  do  well  to  cultivate  “self-restraint,”  and  to  resist  the 
enervating  influences  of  a  too  indulgent  society.  W^hether  this 
grandfatherly  counsel  be  needed  or  not,  it  is  quite  beside  the 
mark.  If  a  jeune  premier  is  the  spoiled  darling  of  the 

drawing-room,  that  does  not  seem  a  sufiicient  reason  for  not 
asking  him  to  a  Levee.  It  may  be  said  that  reasonable  men  do 
not  yearn  to  take  part  in  that  very  tiresome  ceremony,  and  that 
the  actor  w'ould  not  go  even  if  he  had  the  chance.  The  obvious 
reply  is,  that  whether  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  chance  or  not, 
it  is  the  whole  point  of  the  matter  that  the  chance  is  refused  him. 
The  playful  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  hints  that  Mr.  Irving  is  distressed 
because,  while  his  scenery  is  designed  by  a  baronet  and  his 
music  written  by  a  knight,  he  himself  remains  a  plain  unadorned 
citizen.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  wholly  impertinent, 
like  other  speculations  of  Mr.  Shaw ;  but  everybody  who  knows 
Mr.  Irving  knows  that  for  him  the  gew-gaws  of  social  life  have 
no  seduction.  He  simply  takes  his  stand  upon  the  principle  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  position  of  the  actor  to  disqualify  him  for 
the  superlative  condescension  of  Court  etiquette.  That  tribunal 
does  not  say  to  the  merchant  prince  of  Tottenham-court-road, 
“Goto;  you  are  a  maker  of  bedsteads,  and  therefore  ineligible 
for  our  favour,”  though  it  is  conceivable  that  between  one 
maker  of  bedsteads  and  another  a  judicious  discrimination 
may  be  necessary.  In  the  actor’s  case,  not  only  is  there  no 
discrimination,  but  there  is  no  recognition  of  his  existence. 
Court  etiquette  treats  him  pretty  much  as  the  Marquise  treats 
Mr.  George  D’Alroy’s  papa-in-law — “  There  never  was  anEccles.” 
Other  citizens  may  approach  the  fountain  of  honour,  but  he 
must  stand  like  a  leper  afar  off.  And  yet  Eoyalty  does  not 
disdain  his  aid  when  it  is  a  question  of  money  for  some  purpose 
in  which  illustrious  personages  are  interested.  The  leper  may 
devote  the  whole  proceeds  of  a  theatrical  performance  to  the 
public  institution  which  Eoyalty  delights  to  honour,  but  he  must 
not  go  to  a  Levee.  Amidst  the  anomalies  with  which  England 
is  so  abundantly  blessed,  the  vagaries  of  Court  etiquette  are  easily 
supreme. 

To  the  argument  for  the  “  official  recognition  ”  of  the  stage,  on 
the  ground  of  the  dramatic  artist’s  equality  with  other  artists, 
•with  musicians,  for  example,  Mr.  Irving  added  at  the  Eoyal 
Institution  an  eloquent  plea  for  acting  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
On  this  point  there  is  still  a  quaint  obtuseness  in  some  superior 
minds.  There  are  people  who  tell  you  that  the  actor  is  useless. 
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as  Shakspere  to  them  is  best  appreciated  in  the  study.  The 
amateur  fiddler  might  as  well  assert  that  music  appeals  to  him 
much  more  strongly  from  his  own  bow  than  it  does  from 
Joachim’s.  It  is  the  very  alphabet  of  the  drama  that  it  is  designed 
to  be  acted,  and  that  the  player  is  the  indispensable  interpreter 
and  complement  of  the  playwriter.  There  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  in  the  common  disparagement  of  acting  that  the  actor  is 
ephemeral  and  leaves  no  monument.  Mr.  Irving  was  at 
unnecessary  pains  to  show  that  all  monuments  are  fleeting,  and 
that  even  public  buildings  sometimes  tumble  down.  The 
circumstance  that  the  Coliseum  is  a  ruin  has  no  more  to  do  with 
architecture  as  an  art  than  the  fact  that  Edmund  Kean  is  dead 
has  to  do  with  acting.  The  actor  dies,  and  we  may  not  be  able 
to  say  from  personal  observation  how  he  acted.  But  what  does 
that  matter?  The  immortal  plays  in  which  he  was  distinguished 
remain  to  be  acted  by  others,  ^hen  one  Hamlet  is  taken  from 
us  the  character  is  not  left  for  ever  without  interpreters.  Every 
generation  has  its  own  standard  of  acting,  and  when  Shakspere 
has  a  fresh  interpretation  that  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  his  vitality 
and  a  proof  that  the  actor’s  art  is  inseparable  from  dramatic 
literature.  The  artist  may  be  mortal,  but  art  is  indestructible. 
Eew  people  now  living  can  remember  Paganini  ;  but  who  has 
ever  pretended  that  mastery  of  the  violin  is  not  an  art  because 
the  great  violinist  left  no  palpable  evidence  of  his  powers  ? 

There  survives  a  fantastic  theory  that  an  actor  degrades  his 
manhood  by  making  himself  a  motley  to  the  view.  Plato  despised 
both  the  drama  and  its  interpreters,  though  he  was  not  above 
employing  his  own  dramatic  instinct  in  the  Dialogues.  The  early 
Christian  Church  held  that  impersonation  was  an  outrage  on  the 
Creator,  just  as  it  held  that  shaving  was  an  act  of  impiety. 
Macready  and  Fanny  Kemble  had  the  strange  belief  that  it  is 
humiliating,  if  not  immoral,  to  represent  factitious  emotion  on  the 
stage,  that  it  unfits  a  man  or  woman  for  the  serious  business  of 
life.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  other 
urts.  Tolstoi  has  told  us  that  music  is  no  better  than  an 
invention  of  the  devil,  designed  to  precipitate  us  into  vice  and 
crime  by  the  undue  excitement  of  the  nervous  centres.  A  great 
singer  or  pianist,  using  his  own  personality  to  interpret  the  ideas 
of  others,  excites  even  more  factitious  emotion  in  the  multitude 
than  a  great  actor.  A  painter  who  commits  to  canvas  a  figure 
that  appeals  strongly  to  our  sensibilities  hires  a  model,  and  with 
some  ingenious  strokes  of  the  brush  endows  that  extremely 
prosaic  piece  of  clay  with  a  soul.  Why  is  such  an  illusion  any 
less  degrading  to  the  artist  than  the  physical  and  spiritual 
endowment  by  which  an  actor  embodies  the  thought  of  the 
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dramatist  ?  It  is  beyond  question  that  dramatic  impersonation, 
when  all  its  elements  are  in  absolute  harmony,  gives  the  keenest 
pleasure  of  which  the  aesthetic  consciousness  is  capable.  To  say 
that  this  pleasure  is  alloyed  by  the  reflection  that  the  actor’s 
person  is  his  medium  is  as  foolish  as  to  say  that  moral  dignity  is 
hurt  because  a  pianist  delights  our  ears  with  exquisite  music  by 
using  his  fingers. 

True,  it  is  significant  of  a  certain  density,  even  amongst  the 
educated,  that  a  great  actor,  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  whose  single-minded  devotion  to  his  art  is  his  most 
admirable  trait,  has  to  stand  up  at  this  time  of  day  and  plead  for 
the  extension  to  the  stage  of  that  formal  recognition  in  a  social 
sense  which  is  not  withheld  from  other  arts.  There  are  sections 
of  the  community  that  do  not  need  this  elementary  enlighten¬ 
ment.  In  Dublin,  Mr.  Irving  has  received  academic  and  civic 
honours.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Trinity  College,  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  and  the  chief  representatives  of  the  scientific  and  literary 
bodies  in  that  city,  have  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  moral 
worth  of  mankind?  If  not,  why  this  contrast  between  their 
attitude  towards  the  stage  and  the  egregious  ban  of  Court 
etiquette?  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of 
rational  people  without  donning  a  uniform  and  making  an 
obeisance  before  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe.  But  while 
actors,  by  reason  of  their  calling,  are  disentitled  to  join  in  this 
entertainment,  they  have  a  right  to  demand  the  removal  of  what 
in  this  country  is  a  conspicuous  slur. 
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MR.  HENRY  IRVING. 

^  I  ^HEKE  are  still  people  who  regret  the  palmy  times  when  the 
*  drama  was  quite  divorced  from  respectable  society,  and 
when  an  actor,  to  be  really  great,  needed  the  reputation  of  a  devil 
of  a  fellow.  It  is  quite  gravely  argued  that  the  player  was 
much  worthier  of  his  art  in  the  days  when  Junius  wrote  to 
Garrick,  “  Vagabond,  stick  to  your  pantomimes,”  a  remark  which 
showed  that  Junius  was  sometimes  a  fool  as  well  as  a  ruffian* 
In  our  own  degenerate  age  the  actor  is  most  highly  esteemed 
when  he  is  a  gentleman,  when  he  conforms  to  the  usages  of  a 
decently  ordered  world,  and  discharges  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
citizen.  Quaintly  enough,  this  repute  is  supposed  to  be 
incompatible  with  what  is  called  “  meteoric  genius,”  which 
apparently  demands  the  systematic  outrage  of  all  social  obliga¬ 
tions  as  its  own  proper  atmosphere.  Theorists  who  do  not  go 
quite  so  far  as  this  are  nevertheless  convinced  that  the 
disappearance  of  the  robustious  school  of  actors  has  something  to 
do  with  the  decline  of  the  dramatic  profession  from  Bohemianism 
to  the  respect  of  decent  and  even  cultivated  persons. 

This  change  is  chiefly  exemplified  by  the  career  of  Mr.  Irving. 
If  we  were  asked  to  state  in  a  sentence  the  most  notable  thing 
Mr.  Irving  has  done,  we  should  say  that  he  had  broken  down  the 
barrier  which  marked  ofi^’  the  members  of  his  profession  as  a 
separate  caste,  to  be  stared  at  by  the  rest  of  the  community  with 
mingled  interest  and  reprobation.  The  idea  of  the  actor  as  the 
statutory  vagabond,  or  as  the  jester  who  must  be  summoned  to 
console  his  master  in  moments  of  extreme  prostration,  has  given 
place  to  quite  a  different  conception.  Mr.  Irving’s  personal 
authority  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  theatre.  He 
impresses  it  even  upon  people  who  have  scruples  about  playgoing, 
and  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  box-office  is  not  the  wicket-gate 
to  the  bottomless  abyss.  He  draws  to  the  Lyceum  a  large  class 
who  make  that  theatre  the  temple  of  their  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  genius  of  the  drama.  And,  above  all,  his  pride  in  his  calling, 
his  sensitiveness  about  its  dignity,  and  the  singular  charm  of 
his  character  have  given  him  a  strong  hold  upon  the  national 
regard.  That  such  a  man  should  receive  a  degree  from  the 
University  of  Dublin  seemed  to  many  a  fitting  recognition  of  his 
place  amongst  his  contemporaries.  There  may  be  a  growl  here 
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and  there  that  an  academic  gown  is  ill-suited  to  “  meteoric 
genius,”  and  that  the  favour  bestowed  by  Trinity  College  on 
Mr.  Irving  attests  the  decadence  of  dramatic  art.  But  this  idea 
that  dramatic  art  is  an  untutored  vagrant  warbling  its  native  wood 
notes  wild,  a  sort  of  gipsy,  like  the  Arab  girl  in  Maupassant’s 
story,  who  pined  under  a  civilised  roof,  and  renewed  her  spirits 
only  by  wandering  off  periodically  with  her  tribe  and  bathing  her 
limbs  in  the  desert  sand,  is  as  much  out  of  date  as  the  pompous 
declamatory  style  of  what  used  to  be  commended  as  the  only 
elocution. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  regard  Mr,  Irving’s  successes  as  mainly 
those  of  a  manager  and  diplomatist  with  a  consummate  knowledge 
of  the  public  w'eakness  for  spectacle.  Critics  who  hold  this  view 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  history.  Mr.  Irving  did  not  begin 
his  career  by  taking  a  theatre  and  ordering  luxurious  scenery. 
No  actor  ever  served  a  more  exhaustive  apprenticeship  at  a  time 
when  a  London  engagement  was  far  less  attainable  by  youthful 
ambition  than  it  is  now.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
even  when  he  had  made  a  comparatively  strong  position  as  a 
comedian  by  his  performance  of  Digby  Grant  in  the  Two  Boses, 
his  foot  was  not  even  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  to  his 
present  fame.  The  first  real  essay  was  made  in  The  Bells,  when 
he  appealed  to  the  public  in  a  venture  for  which  they  were 
perfectly  unprepared,  and  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  long 
series  of  successful  experiments.  From  1871  to  1878  Mr.  Irving 
was  engaged  in  establishing  and  consolidating  his  prestige  as  the 
foremost  English  actor,  a  prestige  which  has  been  enormously 
increased  during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  management  of  the 
Lyceum.  Nothing  in  the  world  would  have  induced  the  London 
public  to  stand  by  him  with  this  tenacity  were  it  not  that  some 
quality  of  genius  had  taken  a  sure  grasp  of  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion,  We  who  can  remember  the  fierce  controversies  of  the  old 
days  sometimes  wonder  at  the  calm  which  has  succeeded  them. 
Mr.  Irving  has  conquered  by  virtue  of  an  intellectual  and 
imaginative  magnetism  which  has  made  him  the  greatest  imper¬ 
sonator  of  his  time.  Inferior  to  some  actors,  it  may  be,  in  certain 
respects,  he  has  an  unquestionable  superiority  in  the  art  of  pure 
impersonation  which  enables  him  to  differentiate  Hamlet  from 
Becket  or  from  Dr.  Primrose,  Shylock  from  Charles  I.,  Robert 
Macaire  from  King  Arthur.  No  actor  in  our  day  has  equalled 
Mr.  Irving  in  imagination,  and  this  gift,  which  makes  Mathias  to 
him  pre-eminently  a  haunted  murderer,  while  to  M.  Coquelin  he  is 
pre-eminently  an  Alsatian  innkeeper,  is  the  secret  of  the  long 
regime  at  the  Lyceum,  the  talisman  with  w^hich  Mr.  Irving 
commands  the  homage  and  even  the  affection  of  his  public. 
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THE  GEEMAN  PLAY  OP  THE  HOUE. 

By  Miss  Braddon. 

SUDERMANN’S  Die  Ehre,  which  we  in  England  were  not 
allowed  to  see  acted  in  German  by  the  German  company, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  problem  play ;  but  it  is  assuredly  a  play 
with  a  strongly  marked  purpose,  which  is  to  show  that  “  honour,” 
as  the  cultured  classes  have  understood  that  sentiment  or  instinct 
from  the  days  of  Lucretia  and  Virginius  until  now,  is  a  question  of 
culture  and  environment,  and  entirely  unknown  to  the  proletariat ; 
and  this  thesis  the  dramatist  illustrates  with  a  bold  and  emphatic 
hand,  and  in  more  than  one  tirade  which  would  call  for  the 
Licenser’s  famous  blue  pencil.  The  argument  is  of  the  simplest, 
a  story  without  complications  of  any  kind.  There  are  no  buried 
cities  in  Sudermann’s  plays  ;  no  hidden  meanings  or  allegories  for 
which  the  critic  has  to  dig  and  delve,  and  which  leave  the  general 
reader  in  the  dark.  Sudermann’s  dramatis  personcB  are  as 
strongly  and  clearly  indicated  as  Mr.  Pinero’s  ;  his  intentions 
leave  no  doubt.  He  does  not  take  a  cheerful  view  of  life  or 
humanity  ;  but  he  deals  in  no  uncanny  wickedness,  no  devil- 
children  like  Hilda,  no  she-cynics  like  Hedda. 

Robert  Heinecke,  a  clerk  in  a  colonial  merchant’s  warehouse, 
has  been  sent  as  a  youth  to  the  East  Indian  branch  of  the 
business,  and  has  there,  by  talent  and  industry,  superseded  the 
idle,  dissipated  chief  of  the  house,  has  saved  the  Indian  firm  from 
shipwreck  and  steered  it  to  high  fortune.  He  comes  home  after 
ten  years’  exile,  with  his  large  heart  aglow  with  affection  for  the 
old  father  and  mother,  and  with  a  sentimental  tenderness  for  the 
young  sister  whom  he  left  as  a  child,  and  for  whose  future  he  has 
built  many  an  airy  castle.  He  finds  the  old  people  living  where 
he  left  them,  in  a  small  house  at  the  back  of  the  colonial  ware¬ 
houses  and  family  mansion  of  his  employer,  Herr  Miilingk, 
which  seem  to  constitute  one  great  pile  of  buildings,  like  the 
paper-factory  and  family  house  of  the  Fromonts  and  Rislers. 
The  Heineckes  have  been  favoured  with  the  shelter  of  this  humble 
dependance  on  account  of  an  accident  which  made  a  cripple  of 
the  old  man,  and  which,  occurring  during  the  festivities  held  in 
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honour  of  the  present  proprietor’s  succession  to  the  property, 
appealed  to  hearts  melted  by  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  What¬ 
ever  Herr  Miilingk’s  after-conduct,  he  had  certainly  behaved 
generously  to  the  crippled  workman,  for  he  not  only  gave  him 
free  quarters  for  life,  but  also  paid  for  his  son’s  education,  and 
allowed  the  boy  to  spend  his  holidays  mostly  at  the  great  house, 
and  to  be  the  playfellow  of  the  great  man’s  only  daughter, 
Leonore,  his  only  son.  Curt,  not  being  quite  so  well  disposed 
towards  the  boy. 

The  play  begins  with  the  morning  after  Robert’s  arrival.  He 
has  taken  the  old  people  by  surprise,  and  the  mother  is  telling 
her  neighbour,  the  gardener’s  wife,  what  a  gentleman  her  son 
has  become  ;  while  in  the  same  brief  dialogue  the  smaller  feelings 
and  narrower  outlook  of  the  helot  race  is  indicated  by  a  few 
broad  touches,  as,  for  instance,  the  old  woman’s  pride  in  a  pair 
of  satin-covered  fauteuils,  or,  in  her  Berlinese  dialect,  fotolches. 
Presently  the  old  man  comes  hobbling  in  with  a  huge  placard 
which  he  has  been  writing,  “  Welcome  home,  dear  son,” 
clambers  on  to  a  chair,  and  proceeds  laboriously  to  nail  his  work 
of  art  against  the  wall,  while  the  gardener’s  wife  indulges  in  a 
covert  sneer  or  two  as  she  takes  leave.  And  now  Robert 
appears,  overflowing  with  kindness  and  affection,  and  tells  the 
old  people  what  apprehensions  he  suffered  in  his  last  year  of 
exile  and  on  the  voyage  home  lest  he  should  find  things 
otherwise  than  his  yearning  heart  had  pictured  them. 

There  was  someone — a  dear  friend  ;  indeed,  my  dearest  friend — who 
tried  to  damp  my  expectations.  “You  liave  become  a  stranger,”  he  said, 
“  and  nobody  should  try  to  reunite  what  time  and  fate  have  broken.”  But, 
Cod  be  praised,  my  every  hope  is  realised.  This  is  truly,  really  the  home 
that  I  have  pictured  through  all  those  ten  years.  There  is  father,  there  is 
mother,  dear  and  homely,  and  {tenderin')  a  trifle  feebler  than  of  old.  But 
why  are  these  two  young  arms  in  the  world  ?  They  have  learnt  to  earn 
money. 

He  is  full  of  tenderness  for  the  humble  home  ;  pleased  with 
everything  that  recalls  his  childhood  :  the  father’s  old  paste  pot ; 
his  own  confirmation  certificate,  hanging  in  a  frame  on  the  wall  ; 
the  rhythmical  thud  of  the  steam-engine  at  the  factory  hard  by — 
his  cradle  song.  He  talks  of  his  employer — his  benefactor  as  he 
thinks  him — with  enthusiastic  gratitude.  No  labour  of  his  could 
be  too  hard,  no  service  too  devoted  for  the  “  House  ”  to  which 
they  all  owe  so  much.  He  speaks  of  the  kindness  in  their  letters. 
Curt,  who  is  now  a  partner,  has  written  very  cordially.  “  Curt ! 
Ah,  yes.  Curt  is  a  fine  fellow,”  agree  the  elders  ;  but  there  are 
shoulder-shrugs  and  sneers  about  the  senior  partner.  The  first 
discordant  note  is  struck,  and  Robert  looks  at  them  pained  and 
wondering.  He  wonders,  too,  at  the  splendour  of  the  “  fotolch,” 
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when  his  mother  strips  off  the  loose  chintz  to  exhibit  the  silken 
covering.  The  silk  is  not  too  good  for  her  distinguished  son  to 
sit  upon.  And  there  is  a  second  fotdlch  just  as  handsome — a 
pier  glass.  How  did  they  come  by  such  splendours  ?  “  Christmas 
gifts  from  Herr  Miilingk,”  explains  the  mother.  Her  husband 
looks  at  her  surprised.  “  You  know,”  she  whispers,  “  Curt  didn’t 
want  his  name  mentioned.” 

Robert  does  not  approve  these  unsuitable  gifts.  Everything  he 
sees  and  hears  discomposes  him.  The  gladness  of  his  home¬ 
coming  withers  and  is  gone.  His  sister,  his  young  sister 
Alma,  for  whose  tuition  in  book-keeping  and  dressmaking  he  has 
sent  money,  has  developed  a  voice,  and  is  being  trained  for  the 
operatic  stage.  She  spends  her  days  in  Berlin,  has  all  her  meals 
at  her  married  sister’s  house,  and  is  provided  with  a  latch-key, 
and  does  not  always  come  home  at  night.  “  I  hope  Augusta  takes 
the  greatest  care  of  her,”  Robert  says,  vexed,  and  scared  by  the 
maternal  indifferentism. 

The  sister  and  her  husband  arrive  on  the  scene.  She,  selfish 
and  sour ;  he,  envious  and  malicious  ;  both  characters  unpleasantly 
like  human  life,  and  drawn  with  the  few  bold  strokes  of  Callot 
or  Phil  May.  The  son-in-law  is  a  drunken  loafer,  and  the  family 
group  somewhat  recalls  the  little  house  in  Stangate ;  only  here 
they  are  all  Eccleses,  all  alike  greedy,  cunning,  sycophantic. 
Indeed,  Sudermann  is  not  over  kind  to  the  working-classes  in  his 
treatment  of  this  Charlottenburg  interior.  Alma,  young  and 
fair,  comes  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  by  the  next  tramcar,  and 
the  brother  embraces  the  sister  wRose  image  has  been  with  him 
m  his  exile.  This  girl,  almost  unconscious  of  her  own  wrong¬ 
doing  from  utter  lack  of  moral  sense,  is  one  of  Sudermann’s  best 
character  studies.  Every  word  she  utters  reveals  her  worthless¬ 
ness,  and  yet  there  is  a  charm  in  her  naivete  and  fresh  young 
prettiness  which  touches  her  brother.  But  he  tells  her  plainly 
he  does  not  share  her  hopes  of  operatic  triumphs,  and  asks  who 
discovered  this  gift  of  song,  of  which  he  has  been  told  nothing. 
There  is  some  hesitation  in  answering,  and  then  Alma  owns  it 
was  Curt,  who  heard  her  singing  near  an  open  window,  and 
insisted  that  such  a  voice  ought  not  to  be  wasted,  and  found  a 
ringing  mistress  for  her,  an  Italian,  whose  name  the  pupil 
unwillingly  reveals.  At  every  turn  there  are  suppressions  and 
underhand  dealing.  Robert  sinks  deeper  in  the  mire  of  unclean 
surroundings.  A  groom  brings  a  message,  “  Will  the  Eniuleingo 
for  a  drive  with  Herr  Curt  ?  ”  and  the  Fraulein’s  brother  learns 
that  tete-a-tete  drives  with  Curt  have  been  daily  occurrences. 
Every  remonstrance  of  Robert’s  is  resented,  his  gifts  are  slighted 
by  the  idle,  drunken,  good-for-nothing  brother-in-law  and  the 
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envious  sister,  and  Alma  accepts  his  light  blue  Indian  sapphires 
with  the  remark  that  she  prefers  the  dark  ones,  which  have  so 
much  more  fire.  Vanity  and  frivolity  are  in  every  word  she 
speaks  ;  and  so,  when  the  family  picture  is  complete,  the  Graf  von 
Trast,  Eobert’s  friend  from  the  East,  finds  him  plunged  in  despair. 

The  Graf  has  been  a  valuable  counsellor  to  the  young  man  in 
India,  loves  him  almost  as  a  son,  and  is  indignant  at  the  cool 
recognition  the  firm  of  Miilingk  seem  disposed  to  accord  Eobert’s 
exceptional  services  ;  but  he  insinuates  that  the  daughter  of  the 
house  is  disposed  to  be  kinder,  and  then,  apropos  of  young  women, 
he  tells  Eobert  his  adventure  of  the  previous  night,  when, 
sauntering  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be 
attracted  by  a  flaming  poster,  announcing  an  Indian  dance  of  a 
hundred  bayaderes,  and  had  gone  to  a  masked  ball,  where  a  lovely 
young  creature  had  drifted  near  him  in  the  crowd,  unaccompanied, 
so  fair,  and  childlike,  and  tender,  with  the  soft  bloom  of  a  half- 
ripened  peach,  she  nothing  loath  to  talk  to  him,  and  asking  with 
childish  boldness  for  a  little  golden  Indian  charm  that  hung  on  his 
watch  chain.  And,  as  they  sauntered  on  in  light  talk,  under  the 
soft  bloom  of  childlike  innocence  he  found  frank  corruption.  Cynic 
as  the  Graf  is,  he  would  fain  have  led  this  fair  creature  back  to 
the  right  path,  and  was  only  waiting  till  the  champagne  had  been 
opened  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  when  her  cavalier  appeared  and 
claimed  her. 

Eobert  interrupts  him  with  a  cry  of  pain.  The  picture  has 
conjured  up  dreadful  possibilities  in  the  life  of  his  young  sister ; 
and  presently,  in  answer  to  his  friend’s  questioning,  he  owns  his 
bitter  disappointment. 

Would  I  had  never  seen  ray  home  again.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  rank 
in  which  I  was  born.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  are  no  longer  dear  to  me. 
My  whole  nature  recoils  from  contact  Avith  them.  I  cannot  trust  my  own 
senses,  for  one  wild  suspicion  after  another  flashes  through  my  mind. 
Trast,  I  believe  almost  that  I  no  longer  honour  the  mother  who  bore  me. 

Trast  :  This  is  rank  madness. 

Robert :  If  I  were  to  describe  to  you  Avhat  I  have  suffered  !  Every 
serious  word  seems  to  me  like  a  blow  from  a  clenched  fist,  every  joke  like  a 
box  on  the  ear.  It  seems  as  if  they  Avere  unable  to  speak  except  words 
that  wound  me.  I  thought  I  was  coming  back  to  my  home,  and  I  find 
myself  in  a  strange  world  where  I  can  scarcely  breathe.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

I'rast :  Pack  your  portmanteau. 

Robert:  That  would  be  a  cowardly  and  heartless  flight.  Has  she 
deserved  that  of  me — she  from  Avhom  I  dreAv  life  ? 

Trast :  Look  here,  Robert  ;  a  truce  to  pathos.  The  question  is  as  simple 
as  it  can  be — for  us,  who  have  studied  the  laAvs  of  caste  at  their  source.  The 
same  caste  prevails  here  ;  but  the  separation  of  classes  does  not  consist 
of  different  rules  of  diet,  or  prohibitory  marriage  laws.  Those  are  trifling 
distinctions.  That  which  irrevocably  diAudes  them  is  the  gulf  of  sentiment. 
Every  class  has  its  OAvn  honour,  its  own  fine  feelings,  its  own  ideal,  and  even 
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its  own  language.  Unhappy,  therefore,  is  he  who  has  fallen  out  of  his 
caste,  and  has  not  the  courage  to  set  himself  free  from  it.  You  are  that 
kind  of  declasse. 

While  they  are  talking,  Alma  enters,  carrying  a  tray  with  wine, 
which  she  offers  to  Trast,  who  recognizes  his  acquaintance  of  the 
masked  ball.  She  begs  him  not  to  tell,  and  so  the  act  ends, 
leaving  Eobert  unhappy,  but  still  ignorant  of  the  worst. 

The  scene  of  the  second  act  is  the  great  house,  and  introduces 
the  head  of  the  firm,  Curt,  the  junior  partner,  and  two  of  his  idle 
acquaintances,  military  swells  of  the  first  water,  but  personally 
interested  in  the  coffee  trade,  and  shocked  when  they  find  they 
have  been  rude  to  Trast,  the  Coffee  King.  In  this  act  also 
appears  Leonore,  the  high-souled  and  rebellious  daughter  of  the 
house,  generous  to  chivalry,  but,  it  must  be  owned,  somewhat  of 
a  prig,  and  distinctly  suburban  in  her  style  of  “  taking  down  ”  her 
brother’s  military  friends.  She  is,  and  has  long  been,  attached 
to  Eobert,  and  stands  up  for  him  valiantly  to  her  people.  The 
act  ends  with  Trast’s  denunciation  of  Curt,  whom  Eobert 
approaches  with  outstretched  hand.  “  You  must  not  give  that 
gentleman  your  hand.”  Eobert  looks  from  one  to  the  other, 
perplexed ;  then,  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  he  understands  his 
friend’s  meaning,  utters  a  cry,  controls  himself,  and  demands  a 
private  interview  with  Curt. 

The  third  act  is  the  most  poignant  and  the  most  interesting. 
It  IS  again  morning.  There  has  not  been  much  sleep  for  anyone 
in  the  small  house  behind  the  factory.  Eobert  has  been  to  his 
married  sister’s  home  in  Berlin,  has  discovered  the  whole  shameful 
story,  how  this  elder  sister  has  been  go-between  for  Alma  and  her 
lover,  how  his'  parents  have  been  wilfully  blind  to  their  young: 
daughter’s  disgrace.  The  scene  between  sister  and  brother  is  in 
Sudermann’s  best  manner,  and  its  transitions  from  pathos  to- 
broad  humour  are  worthy  of  Fielding.  Mother  and  father  both 
pretend  to  be  as  much  taken  aback  by  the  revelation  as  Eobert 
is,  and  exhibit  the  utmost  severity  to  the  sinner.  Nothing  can 
be  too  bad  for  her  henceforward.  She  shall  sweep  and  scrub. 
No  more  gaddings  in  the  tramcar.  She  shall  be  kept  under 
lock  and  key.  Old  Heinecke,  who  has  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  Curt’s  generosity,  and  has  been  regaled  with  the  best  wine  from 
the  cellars  of  the  great  house,  protests  again  and  again  that  he  is 
a  poor  man  but  an  honest  one,  and  will  tolerate  no  immorality 
in  a  daughter.  Eobert,  who  is  as  full  of  pity  as  of  anger,  urges 
the  folly  of  too  much  severity,  and  he  calls  his  sister  from  her 
tearful  labours  in  the  kitchen. 

Eobert :  Now  I  am  to  discover  what  she  is  made  of,  and  what  I  have  to 
do.  (Gentli/.)  Come  to  me ,  sister. 

Alma:  Mother  ordered  me  to  sweep  the  room. 
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Robert :  Time  enough  for  that.  {Takes  her  hand.  She  draws  hack.)  You 
need  have  no  fear.  I  will  not  strike  you  ;  nor  yet  curse  you.  You  shall 
find  that  you  have  henceforward  a  good  friend  who  will  keep  watch  over 
you — a  faithful  and  considerate  friend. 

Alma:  You  are  much  too  good — much  too  good.  {Sinks,  sobbing,  at  his 
feet.) 

Robert :  No — no — not  on  your  knees.  Sit  down  on  this  footstool.  So. — 
(.Seats  himself  on  an  armchair.)  And  hold  up  your  head,  so  that  I  can  look 
into  your  eyes,  {lie  t7'ies  to  raise  her  head,  but  she  resists,  and  buries  her  face 
hi  his  bosom.)  You  won’t  let  me?  Well,  lie  here  and  weep.  1  will  never 
thrust  you  from  this  shelter.  And  you  will  have  to  weep  for  many  a  day 
and  many  a  night  when  you  have  once  rightly  understood  what  others 
have  made  of  you.  Say,  only,  that  you  understand  that  your  whole  future 
life  must  l)e  one  of  repentance. 

Alma:Xe%.  I  understand  that. 

Robert  {takes  her  head  in  his  hands)  :  Ah,  sister,  someone  in  a  foreign  land 
was  building  up  a  happy  future  for  you  in  the  day-dreams  cf  ten  long- 
years.  And  now  twenty  years  would  scarcely  be  long  enough  to  make  this 
misery  forgotten. 

Alma :  In  twenty  years  I  shall  be  an  old  woman. 

Robert:  Old!  What  of  that?  You  and  I  have  done  with  youth  from 
to-day. 

Alma  :  Oh,  God  ! 

Robert  {starting  up,  in  strong  agitation) :  Have  no  fear.  We  will  remain 
together.  We  will  creep  into  a  corner  somewhere,  as  wounded  animals  do. 
Yes,  that  is  what  we  are.  They  have  hunted  and  torn  us.  {Alma  sinks 
down  ivith  her  face  hidden  in  the  em^oUj  chair.)  Seest  thou,  only  we  our¬ 
selves  can  heal  each  other — thou  me  and  I  thee.  {To  himself  )  How  she  lies 
there !  Great  God  1  I  see  clearer  and  clearer  what  I  have  to  do. 
The  childlike  soul  that  he  has  dragged  in  the  dirt  he  can  never  give 
me  back,  and  no  other  reparation  do  I  need.  Alma. 

Alma  {raising  hei'self) :  What? 

Robert :  You  love  him  very  much  ? 

Alma:  Whom  ? 

Robert :  Whom  ?  That  man. 

A  Ima  :  Oh  yes. 

Robert :  And  if  he  were  lost  to  you  for  ever,  do  you  feel  that  you  would 
die  ? 

A  Ima :  Oh  no. 

Robert  :  Thank  God  for  that.  Be  brave  !  One  learns  to  forget — {sorroiv- 
f^dly -thinking  of  his  own  hopeless  love) — one  learns  it.  {tSits.)  Above  all,  you 
must  have  work  to  do.  That  the  singing  is  all  over  is  a  matter  of  course. 
You  have  learnt  dressmaking.  You  can  take  that  up  again  ;  but  you  shall 
not  go  back  into  a  dressmaker’s  workroom.  There  are  temptations  and 
bad  examples  there. 

Alma:  Ah,  yes,  the  girls  are  too  bad. 

Robert :  One  should  cast  a  stone  at  no  one,  least  of  all  should  you.  Where 
we  shall  go,  I  know  not  yet.  It  goes  against  me  to  uproot  the  poor  old 
father  and  mother,  but  I  must  take  you  all  with  me,  no  matter  where,  only 
away,  far  away,  where  you  will  belong  only  to  me,  to  me  and  to  work,  for 
you  may  take  my  word  for  this— to  be  thoroughly  tired  is  half-way  towards 
being  happy.  The  old  peojde  will  live  with  us,  naturally  ;  and  you  shall 
help  me  to  take  care  of  them.  Besides  your  dressmaking,  you  will  have  to 
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clean  and  cook  for  them,  to  cherish  them  and  bear  their  humours.  Will 
you  do  that  ? 

Alma  :  If  you  wish  it. 

Robert:  No,  you  must  wish  it  yourself,  with  cheerful  heart,  else  there 
can  be  no  blessing  with  it.  I  ask  once  more,  will  you  ? 

Alma  :  Yes,  from  to  morrow  I  will  do  all  you  wish. 

Robert:  That’s  right.  But  why  from  to-morrow,  and  not  now,  to-day  ? 

Alma  :  Because  to-day  I  want - 

Robert :  What  then  ? 

Alma:  Ah,  please,  please - 

Robert  (kindli/):  Out  with  it ! 

Alma  :  I  should  like  so  much — oh,  so  much — to  go  to  the  masked  ball. 

(A  long  silence.  Robert  starts  iip,  and  tvalks  up  and  down  the  room.) 

A  Ima  {standing  up) :  May  I  ? 

Robert :  Call  your  father  and  mother. 

;  Then  mayn’t  I  ?  {Half  crying.)  Not  this  once  ?  Not  just  once,  as 
a  farewell,  may  one  have  a  little  pleasure  ? 

Robert :  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  You - 

Alma  :  I  know  quite  well  what  I  say.  .  .  .  No,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  you 
think.  I  know  what  life  is.  Why  are  you  so  angry  ?  Is  it  not  ridiculous 
that  one  should  have  to  sit  here  for  no  reason  ?  No  sun,  no  moon  shines 
into  a  yard  like  this,  and  there  is  nothing  but  brawling  and  vulgar  talking 
round  about,  and  nobody  with  decent  manners.  And  father  scolds,  and 
mother  scolds,  and  one  must  sew  till  one’s  finger  bleeds,  and  one  earns  only 
sixpence,  which  hardly  pays  for  the  petroleum  lamp  ;  and  when  one  is 
young  and  pretty  she  longs  for  a  little  pleasure,  and  to  be  well  dressed, 
and  to  escape  into  a  higher  sphere  ;  for  I  was  always  for  improving  myself. 
Yes,  that  I  was,  and  have  always  liked  reading.  And  as  for  marrying  '? 
Ah,  but  dear  God,  whom  then  ?  A  common  wretch,  like  the  men  who 
work  in  the  warehouse,  I  won’t  have.  A  man  who  drinks  most  of  his 
wages,  and  beats  his  wife.  I  will  have  a  man  of  refinement  for  a  husliand, 
or  if  I  can’t  catch  one  I  will  have  none.  And  Curt  has  always  behaved 
with  refinement.  I  have  never  learnt  vulgar  words  from  him.  I  have 
learnt  them  in  this  house,  and  I  want  to  get  away  from  here.  I  don’t  want 
you  and  your  watchfulness.  Girls  like  me  never  do  badly. 

He  sends  her  for  the  old  people,  and  she  retires,  muttering  that 
she  will  ask  her  father  if  she  may  go  to  the  ball.  “  So,”  says  the 
heart-broken  brother,  “that  is  the  stuff  she  is  made  of!  What 
a  weak  fool  I  was  to  begin  to  varnish  over  this  commonness  with 
sadness  and  poetry  !  She  needed  no  seducer.  Corruption  was  in 
her  blood.” 

The  brother  now  becomes  pitiless,  and  resolves  upon  harsh 
measures  to  save  the  wretched  girl  from  sinking  lower.  The 
old  people  are  slavishly  acquiescent.  “  Masked  ball,  forsooth,” 
exclaims  the  mother;  “masked  balls  cost  money.”  They  agree,, 
too,  when  Kobert  expresses  his  deepest  indignation  against  the 
elder  sister  and  her  husband,  who  have  traded  on  Alma’s  sin. 
“  Never  should  either  of  those  wretches  cross  that  threshold ;  ”  but 
a  few  minutes  afterwards,  when  Eobert  has  left  to  write  a  letter,. 
Augusta  and  her  husband  are  received  almost  with  open  arms. 

The  climax  is  reached  when  Herr  Miilingk,  senior,  appears  to 
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offer  the  “  satisfaction  ”  that  has  been  promised  to  the  brother. 
This  takes  the  substantial  form  of  50,000  marks  by  way  of  dowr}’’ 
for  the  girl,  which  the  old  people’s  rapture  induces  him  to  drop 
instantly  to  40,000;  and  this  is  promptly  accepted,  with  all 
blessings  on  the  benefactor’s  head.  Alma,  surprised  in  her 
retirement,  where  she  has  dressed  herself  in  an  Indian  princess’s 
robe  brought  her  by  her  brother,  is  now  greeted  with  fondest 
affection.  No  more  is  said  about  brooms,  scrubbing  brushes, 
or  a  father’s  curse ;  she  finds  herself  once  again  the  petted  child 
of  the  family. 

Nobert  returns  to  see  the  whole  aspect  of  things  changed.  He 
is  told  of  the  generous  “  compensation,”  and  rages  with  indigna¬ 
tion.  Will  his  father  return  that  money?  No,  he  will  not. 
The  old  man  is  backed  up  by  his  son-in-law.  Alma  tells  her 
brother  she  is  going  to  the  masked  ball ;  her  father  exits  to  cash 
Miilingk’s  cheque;  and,  after  an  impassioned  diatribe,  Eobert 
smashes  the  fotolch,  now  boldly  acknowledged  as  Curt’s  gift, 
puts  a  revolver  in  his  breast  pocket,  and  rushes  out,  with  the 
sententious  and  affectionate  Graf,  to  render  up  his  accounts 

the  great  house,  and  to  avenge  his  sister’s  dishonour. 

The  fourth  act  takes  us  back  to  the  Miilingk  drawing-room 
and  the  high-minded  Leonore,  who  tells  her  people  plainly  that 
she  does  not  belong  to  their  world,  and  does  not  think,  like  them, 
that  money  can  pay  for  everything.  Eobert  arrives,  supported 
by  the  Coffee  King,  who  preaches  him  a  little  sermon  upon 
Honour,  and  tries  to  persuade  him  that  his  honour  is  untouched 
by  his  sister’s  shame,  or  his  father’s  and  mother’s  subserviency. 
“  ’Tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or  thus.”  “  Honour  is  either 
a  piece  of  yourself  or  it  is  nothing.”  Eobert  promises  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  idea  of  forcing  a  duel  upon  Curt,  his  kind  friend  having 
lent  him  the  40,000  marks  to  return  to  the  elder  Miilingk.  He 
declines  to  give  up  the  revolver,  which  is  visibly  outlined  in  his 
-breast  pocket — the  Graf  can  trust  him  to  make  no  bad  use  of  it — 
and  he  retires  with  his  ledger  and  vouchers  to  wait  his  employers’ 
leisure.  The  Graf  has  a  scene  first  with  Leonore,  the  rebellious 
daughter,  whom  hd  finds  staunch  and  true ;  and  then,  with  her 
brother  and  two  of  his  smart  friends,  who  afford  fine  examples  of 
the  Berlinese  Bounder,  and  at  whose  insolence  the  Coffee  King 
laughs  the  laugh  of  scorn,  he  leaves  the  salon,  having  previously 
begged  Leonore  to  be  at  hand  when  she  is  wanted. 

Miilingk  and  his  son  have  the  stage  to  themselves,  and  to  them 
enters  Eobert,  now  cool  and  collected,  with  his  portfolio  under 
his  arm,  his  revolver  in  one  pocket,  and  his  40,000  marks 
in  another.  He  is  received  with  stately  civility  by  the  head  of 
the  firm,  and  Curt,  affecting  to  be  quite  at  his  ease,  assists  feebly 
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at  the  examination  of  accounts.  The  annual  balance-sheet  shows 
large  profits,  and  on  analysing  the  account  it  becomes  clear  that 
Robert’s  business  capacity  and  energetic  action  have  been  the 
chief  factors  in  that  success,  aided  by  the  Graf’s  wider  knowledge 
of  oriental  markets.  Robert  reluctantly  admits  that  his  chief, 
Miilingk’s  nephew,  had  no  part  in  these  successful  operations, 
since  he  only  came  to  the  office  on  the  Hamburgh  mail  day,  or 
wdien  he  wanted  to  draw  money.  This  business  concluded,  Herr 
Miilingk  bids  his  late  clerk  good-bye,  admonishes  him  to  continue 
in  the  right  path,  and  never  to  forget  what  he  owes  that  house. 
‘‘No,”  replies  Robert,  “  that  I  do  not  forget.  Here  are  40,000 
marks  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  my  father.”  Miilingk 
tells  him  the  40,000  marks  were  a  present  and  not  a  loan.  “  Not¬ 
withstanding  which  I  feel  myself  answerable  for  their  return.” 
Miilingk  asks  whether  he  is  commissioned  by  his  father  to  return 
this  money.  “  No,  I  am  not.”  “  The  money  is  your  own,  then  ?  ” 
“  Yes.”  “  Don’t  you  find  it  rather  strange,  father,  that  his 
savings  out  yonder  should  have  mounted  as  high  as  this?  ”  asks 
Curt.  Robert  looks  at  him  in  silence  for  a  few  moments  before 
he  grasps  his  full  meaning ;  and  then  the  fury  which  he  has  held 
in  check  throughout  the  interview  bursts  its  bounds  ;  he  pulls 
out  his  pistol,  and  seizes  Curt  by  the  throat,  calling  upon  him  to 
take  back  his  words ;  but  at  Leonore’s  opportune  entrance  the 
hand  holding  the  pistol  falls  at  his  side,  and  he  recoils,  while  the 
gilded  youth  sinks  gasping  on  the  nearest  sofa. 

The  story  is  told.  Robert,  in  a  long  and  passionate  tirade, 
wreaks  his  wrath  upon  father  and  son.  Curt  has  by  implica¬ 
tion  called  him  a  thief ;  but  it  is  they  who  are  the  thieves.  “We 
work  for  you  ;  we  give  you  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  our  hearts’  best 
blood,  and  you  seduce  our  sisters  and  our  daughters,  and  pay  us 
for  our  shame  with  the  money  we  have  earned  for  you.  I  have 
w'orked  tooth  and  nail  for  your  profit,  and  have  asked  for  no 
reward  ;  I  have  looked  up  to  you  as  one  looks  up  to  the  holiest ; 
3'ou  were  my  faith  and  my  religion.  And  what  have  you  done  for 
me  ?  AYu  rob  me  of  the  honour  of  my  house ;  you  rob  me  of  the 
hearts  of  my  people  ;  for  if  they  are  beggarly,  I  loved  them  still. 
YYu  rob  me  of  the  pillow  on  which  I  hoped  to  lay  my  head  to  rest 
after  my  work  for  you ;  you  rob  me  of  my  native  soil ;  you  rob 
me  of  my  love  of  mankind,  and  my  trust  in  God  ;  you  rob  me  of 
peace,  and  a  good  conscience ;  you  steal  the  sun  out  of  my  heaven- 
You  are  the  thieves,  5mu.” 

Miilingk  is  for  having  him  thrust  from  the  house  by  the 
servants,  but  Leonore  declares  herself.  If  Robert  is  turned  out 
of  doors  she  will  go  wfith  him.  And  to  her  father’s  remonstrance 
she  answers,  “  I  love  this  man.  For  all  that  you  have  taken  from 
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him,  I  offer  him  all  I  have  to  give — myself.”  General  indignation 
of  the  Miilingk  family,  and  appearance  of  Trast,  the  amiable  god 
out  of  a  machine.  After  all,  he  tells  Miilingk,  who  is  raging,  as 
Robert  and  Leonore  depart  together,  “your  daughter  will  not 
make  a  bad  match.  That  young  man  will  be  my  partner,  and,  as 
I  have  no  relations,  my  heir.”  “  Ah,  but — Herr  Graf,”  cries  the 
subjugated  father,  “  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  sooner.”  “  You 
can  send  your  blessing  by  post,”  says  Trast  as  he  goes  out.  And 
the  curtain  falls. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND  THE  THEATRES. 

By  Chaeles  Dickens. 

^  I  ''HE  present  series  of  The  Theatre  has  already  contained 
^  several  references  to  the  attempts  which  the  Progressist 
members  of  the  County  Council  are  making  to  obtain  the  sole 
control  over  the  amusements  of  the  people  of  London,  but  I  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  make  any  excuse  for  once  more  returning 
to  the  subject.  The  election  of  a  new  Council  is  to  take  place  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  very 
real  danger  of  the  situation  should  be  steadily  kept  before  the 
eyes  of  all  such  voters  as  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  well-being  of  the  stage.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
votes  of  the  very  large  class  which  comes  under  this  category 
would  almost  certainly  turn  the  scale  where  the  electors  are,  as 
to  other  matters,  fairly  well  balanced,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  to 
blame  if  we  do  not  make  our  power  thoroughly  felt  at  the  polls. 

At  present  the  County  Council  has  no  control  over  the 
managers  of  theatres  except  as  to  structural  matters,  but  aims 
avowedly  at  usurping  the  functions  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  of  exercising  over  the  theatre  the  same  power  which  it  now 
possesses  over  the  music-halls — a  power  with  which  the  Licensing 
Committee  in  the  first  place,  and  the  general  body  of  the  Council 
in  the  second,  have  conclusively  shown  they  ouglit  no  longer  to 
be  intrusted.  And  the  manner  in  which  the  Council  uses  its 
powers  as  to  structural  alterations  is  not  calculated  to  reassure 
us  as  to  the  way  in  which  any  further  control  would  be  exercised. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  conceded  that  the  first  necessary  thing  to 
be  considered  is  the  public  safety,  and,  so  far  as  the  requirements 
of  the  Council  are  directed  simply  to  that  end,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  them,  although  it  may  even  then  be  remarked 
that  a  little  more  courtesy  might  be  extended  to  theatrical 
managers  without  any  damage  being  done  to  the  public  service. 
And  on  this  head  we  may  quote  from  the  article  of  “  A  Theatrical 
Manager”  in  our  September  number.  “  Unhappily,  however,  it 
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seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  London  County  Council  to  be 
discourteous  in  manner  to  the  managers  of  theatres.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  customary  to  send  to  the  persons  interested  an 
early  intimation  of  requirements  made  or  to  be  made.  A  London 
manager,  whose  pocket  directly,  and  whose  business  interests 
generally,  are  largely  affected  by  such  requirements,  first  learns 
of  his  shortcomings — not  faults,  remember,  or  violations  of  any 
rule  or  law,  but  inadequacies  in  his  place  of  business,  which  have 
probably  existed  before  his  tenure — in  the  public  Press  ;  and  it  is 
generally  a  week  or  ten  days  before  he  receives  any  direct 
intimation.”  But  alterations  are  constantly  being  ordered  which 
really  are  hardly  susceptible  of  any  explanation  except  that  a 
fit  of  activity  comes  from  time  to  time  upon  the  Council,  and 
leads  them  suddenly  to  decide  that  “something”  must  be  done. 
Walls  have  been  ordered  to  be  built,  only  to  be  pulled  down 
again.  Locks  and  bolts  of  a  peculiar  pattern  have  been  imposed 
upon  unfortunate  managers  for  no  good  reason  that  can  be  seen, 
unless  it  be  to  carry  out  a  favourite  little  piece  of  jobbery.  The 
whole  policy  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  the  theatres  is  one  of 
feverish  meddle  and  muddle,  and  one  of  the  most  serious,  because 
absolutely  unknown,  items  in  the  calculations  of  the  theatrical 
lessee  is  the  money  which  he  may  have  from  year  to  year  to  find 
out  of  his  not  very  magnificent  profits  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  Council.  The  system  at  present  existing  has  many  faults  ; 
but  its  worst  is  undoubtedly  that  there  is  never  any  finality  about 
it.  The  Council  can,  and  does,  constantly  change  its  mind  with 
startling  rapidity,  and  no  manager  can  ever  be  sure  of  being  left 
alone  from  one  year’s  end  to  another.  In  addition  to  these 
structural  powers,  if  they  may  be  so  described,  the  Council  is 
now  anxious  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain ; 
to  have  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  licences  to  theatres  ;  of 
regulating  everything  that  takes  place  within  their  walls,  either 
on  the  stage  or  “  in  front ;  ”  and  of  exercising  the  delicate  and 
responsible  duty  of  the  Examiner  of  Plays — of  deciding,  in  fact, 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  presented  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  a  stage  play. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  calculated  to  prove 
absolutely  fatal  to  dramatic  art  than  the  exercise  of  such  wide 
powers  as  these  by  such  a  body  as  the  London  County  Council. 
Elected,  as  the  Council  has  hitherto  been,  by  an  absolutely  con¬ 
temptible  minority  of  the  constituencies,  it  has  all  the  evils  of 
the  worst  form  of  irresponsible  autocracy,  and,  what  is  more,  is 
directly  and  avowedly  opposed  to  the  managers  whom  it  wishes 
to  control.  Sir  John  Hutton,  its  chairman,  has  stated  in  so 
many  words  that  “  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee 
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cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  regarded  with  great  favour  by 
the  theatrical  managers  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be.”  Why  not  “  in  the  nature  of  things?  ”  In  the 
nature  of  things  there  is  no  reason  why  the  managers  should 
regard  the  Council  with  less  favour  than  that  with  which  they 
look  upon  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  If  Sir  John  Hutton  had  said 
“  the  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,”  he  would  have  been  nearer  to  hitting  the  right  nail  on 
the  head.  A  committee,  mainly  composed  of  cranks  and  faddists, 
who  have  already  shown  that  they  do  not  possess  the  most 
elementary  ideas  of  justice  or  fairness,  is  not  likely  to  commend 
itself  to  the  managers  in  whose  pies  they  are  anxious  to  have  a 
finger;  while  scant  respect  is  likely  to  be  given  to  Sir  John 
Hutton  himself,  who  goes  out  of  his  way  in  this  extraordinary 
manner  to  make  bad  blood  and  stir  up  enmity  between  the 
theatrical  profession  and  those  who,  if  the  Progressists  and 
Radicals  have  their  will,  will  some  day  be  their  masters.  But 
Sir  John  is  quite  satisfied  apparently,  and  fails  to  see  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  such  an  utterance.  Nobody  but  a. 
Progressist  County  Councillor  would  profess  approval  of  a  state 
of  things  which  would  entail  constant  friction,  and,  indeed, 
absolute  war  between  a  public  body  and  those  who  happen  to  be 
under  its  control.  No  satisfactory  work  could  be  done  under 
such  conditions.  Not  only  the  managers  and  all  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  stage  would  be  in  a  constant  state  of  fever  and 
irritation,  but  the  audiences  would  inevitably  suffer  also  in  the 
gradual  degradation  and  deterioration  of  the  stage  which  such  an 
unseemly  state  of  things  would  assuredly,  and  before  very  long, 
bring  about.  But  this  remarkable  Sir  John  Hutton  does  not 
“  think  it  necessary  ”  that  there  should  be  any  accord  between 
managers  and  the  County  Council  Committee,  and  practically 
declares  that  he  cares  nothing  for  the  well-being  of  the  theatre 
so  long  as  the  power  of  the  Progressist  members  of  the  County 
Council  over  the  public  is  extended  and  strengthened. 

And  it  is  well  to  consider,  in  this  connection,  the  history  of  this 
celebrated  Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee,  which  was  once 
described — and  that  by  a  very  decided  Progressist — as  a  congeries 
of  all  the  cranks  in  the  Council.  In  its  original  state,  and  indeed 
for  quite  a  considerable  time,  the  Committee  numbered  among  its 
members  several  Councillors  who  actually  understood  the  subject, 
and  might  have  been  always  trusted  to  treat  it  in  a  fair  and 
liberal-minded  manner.  But  as  soon  as  the  cranks  felt  their 
power  they  altered  all  that,  and  every  man  who  had  shown  a 
knowledge  of  theatrical  matters,  and  a  disposition  to  deal  with 
them  in  a  sensible  and  practical  manner, was  gradually  squeezed  out 
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to  make  room  for  more  Parkinsons  and  McDougalls.  Take  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Alderman  Edmund  Eoutledge,  who  as 
a  strong  Progressist  might,  perhaps,  have  looked  for  better  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  outside  the  profession 
itself,  Mr.  Eoutledge  knows  more  about  the  stage  than  any  man 
in  London,  while  he  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  as  a  man  of  great 
ability,  well  used  to  business,  and  of  a  thoroughly  fair  and 
honourable  mind.  No  better  member  for  a  Theatre  Committee  of 
the  County  Council  could  possibly  be  found  anywhere.  But  the 
cranks  and  faddists  naturally  did  not  like  him,  and  he  had  to  go. 
A  more  thorough  exposition  of  the  little  game  which  the  wonderful 
Sir  John  Hutton  and  his  colleagues  are  playing  could  not  be 
wished  for. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  in  the  power  of  those  interested 
in  the  stage,  either  professionally  or  as  an  amusement,  or  as  an 
art,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  impudent  attempt  to  throw  the  theatre 
to  the  horde  of  cranks,  and  faddists,  and  prudes,  and  Puritans,  who 
aim  really  at  its  destruction  and  not  at  its  improvement.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  for  many  reasons,  the  election  of  County  Councillors 
has  become  a  matter  of  politics,  and  too  many  electors  will  vote 
straight  for  the  party  ticket  without  giving  a  thought  to  what 
lies  behind  it.  But  that  need  not  trouble  us  much,  after  all. 
If  the  Progressist  party  wins,  the  attack  on  the  stage  is  certain  to 
be  continued,  and  in  all  probability  with  success.  If  the  Moderate 
party  capture  the  majority  of  seats,  the  theatres  will  not  be  further 
interfered  with,  at  all  events  for  some  considerable  time  to  come. 
Such  portions  of  the  general  work  of  the  Council  as  have  been  well 
done — and,  in  common  fairness,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  good  deal 
has  been  well  done — will  be  as  safe  with  a  Moderate  as  with  a  Pro¬ 
gressist  majority,  and  the  rates  are  likely  to  fall  rather  than  to 
rise  if  the  power  is  shifted  from  one  party  to  another.  So  there 
is  really  nothing  to  prevent  lovers  of  the  stage  from  dealing  with 
the  matter  from  that  point  of  view  alone,  and  doing  their  best  to 
get  rid  of  the  cranks  and  faddists  of  the  Council  and  its  grotesque 
Theatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee,  not  forgetting  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  ingenious  Sir  John  Hutton  has  an  excellent  opponent 
in  Sir  Blundell  Maple,  whom  all  theatre-going  South  St.  Pancras 
should  make  a  point  of  supporting. 

ACCESSOEIAL  MUSIC  IN  PLAYS. 

By  W.  Beatty-Kingston. 

OF  the  many  recreative  anomalies  that  have  force  among  us,  in 
virtue  of  old  custom,  none  is  more  absurd  than  the  use  of 
music  as  an  accessory  to  the  drama,  either  in  connection  with 
actual  stage  action,  or  with  those  spoken  disclosures  which  are 
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specially  intended  to  give  the  audience  some  insight  into  the 
subtler  and  more  recondite  complications  of  the  plot.  Considered 
by  the  light  of  reason,  the  playing  of  “  mysterious  music  ”  in  the 
orchestra-well  while  a  plot  is  being  hatched  or  a  murder  planned 
is  not  only  redundant,  but  objectionable,  because  it  is  eminently 
calculated  to  distract  the  listener’s  attention  from  the  “  business  ” 
or  dialogue,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  piece.  The  rare  intellectual 
or  psychical  quality  unscientifically  known  as  common  sense 
readily  recognises  the  ridiculousness  of  heralding  and  accompany¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  spectre — as  in  The  Corsican  Brothers — by 
the  subdued  wailings  of  violins  alia  sordina,  of  accentuating  a 
shipwreck  or  an  earthquake  by  blasts  of  the  trombone  and 
thumps  on  the  big  drum,  or  of  signalising  the  approach  of  a  house¬ 
breaker  or  a  sleepwalker  by  strains  that  theatrical  bandmasters 
happen  to  deem  descriptive  of,  or  at  the  very  least  appropriate  to, 
feats  of  burglary  or  somnambulism.  Were  our  amusements  all 
reasonable,  however,  their  number  would  be  few,  and  dulness 
would  be  their  prevalent  characteristic.  Fortunately  for  the 
rational  as  well  as  the  silly,  the  sensible  as  well  as  the  frivolous, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  element  of 
unreason  enters  largely  into  our  pastimes  and  diversions  alike, 
and  may  even  be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  attraction  of  both. 
Nowadays,  indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the  power  to  amuse  of 
any  entertainment  is  accurately  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  its 
irrationality.  Orreries,  moving  dioramas,  and  lectures  on  geology 
or  chemistry,  illustrated  by  diagrams  or  experiments,  are 
supremely  rational  entertainments ;  but  they  are  not  greatly  in 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  pleasure-loving  public,  whereas  the 
comic  opera,  the  ballet,  and  the  “  warranted  humorous  ”  music  hall 
ditty,  each  of  which  in  its  way  is  a  negation  of  reason,  are  as  a 
rule  popular  and  profitable.  So  is  melodrama — the  play  of  action 
fitted  with  musical  accompaniments — which,  after  all,  is  not  one 
whit  more  intrinsically  nonsensical  than  grand  opera,  the  most 
elegant,  refined,  and  {esthetic  of  theatrical  recreations.  Seemingly, 
opera  is  a  thought  less  absurd  than  melodrama,  because  it  is 
musically  continuous,  whereas  melodrama  is  an  incongruous 
patchwork  of  speech  that  is  more  or  less  to  the  purpose,  and  tune 
that  is  necessarily  irrelevant  to  the  action  of  the  piece,  if  not  to 
the  mood  of  the  audience.  In  reality,  however,  opera  is  even 
more  grotesque  than  melodrama.  It  is  unquestionably  less  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  personages  of  a  story  should  continue  throughout 
a  long  evening  to  give  vent  to  their  respective  passions  and 
emotions  in  song  than  that  they  should  utter  their  sentiments  in 
the  usual  way,  for  the  most  part,  only  breaking  out  into  vocal 
tunefulness  at  intervals,  when  the  spirit  happened  to  move  them 
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irresistibly  in  that  direction.  That  a  really  musical  person  should 
sing  now  and  then  in  the  fulness  of  his  or  her  heart,  even  if  it 
were  only  d  propos  de  bottes,  is  imaginable ;  but  that  anybody 
should  go  on  singing,  hour  after  hour,  whether  possessed  by  love  or 
hatred,  or  in  any  situation  to  which  vocalised  melody  is  peculiarly 
inappropriate — say  at  Court  or  in  church,  at  meals  or  in  bed — 
is  simply  inconceivable.  It  is,  of  course,  only  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  music  that  makes  the  public  accept,  and  even  fre¬ 
quently  re-demand,  such  a  dramatic  monstrosity  as  the  quartet 
of  Bigoletto,  the  participants  in  which,  with  no  purpose  or 
emotion  in  common,  sing  admirably-balanced  harmonies  in  sym¬ 
metrical  concert.  The  Duke  is  bent  upon  deserting  the  woman 
he  has  wronged  ;  Gilda  is  convulsed  by  remorse  and  despair  ; 
Maddalena  has  a  venal  intrigue  in  view  ;  and  Sparafucile  perceives 
within  himself  a  divided  duty,  prompting  him  to  levy  blackmail 
on  the  one  hand,  and  commit  unjustifiable  homicide  on  the  other. 
And  yet  these  four  persons,  not  only  dramatically  but  humanly 
at  odds  with  one  another,  are  musically  in  perfect  concord. 
While  singing  together  they  have  but  one  object  in  view,  to  wit, 
the  achievement  of  an  artistic  success.  As  soon  as  their  con¬ 
certed  number  has  come  to  an  end,  they  not  only  cease  to  be 
mutually  harmonious,  but  become  tragically  discordant.  The 
bravo  steals  away  on  lethal  thoughts  intent ;  the  betrayed  and 
forsaken  girl  goes  “off”  to  meet  her  doom;  the  profligate  and 
his  light  o’  love  quit  the  stage  in  order  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  an 
ignoble  compact. 

It  were  easy  to  cite  a  hundred  instances  of  incongruities,  no 
less  preposterous  than  the  above,  that  characterize  the  lyric 
drama,  in  which  poisoned  primi  tenor i  give  melodious  vocal 
expression  to  their  internal  throes,  pneumonic  soprani  when  in 
articulo  mortis  sing  delightful  cavatine  with  healthy  mellowness 
of  tone  and  sedulous  accuracy  of  execution,  and  the  reprehensible 
practice  of  duelling  is  rendered  attractive  by  the  “  linked  sweet¬ 
ness  ”  of  concerted  strains  tunefully  trolled  by  principals  and 
seconds  alike.  The  public  tolerates,  nay,  favours  these  ridiculous 
anomalies,  as  well  as  the  countless  absurdities  of  melo-  and 
spoken-drama,  extravaganza,  and  pantomime,  because  it  is 
amused  by  them  ;  because  it  does  not  go  to  the  theatre  for  the 
purpose  of  contemplating  careful  reproductions  of  real  life  (which 
to  the  majority  of  people  is  a  dull  business  enough),  but  ideali¬ 
sations  of  fact  and  possibility,  beautified  by  the  artistic  aid  of 
poetry,  painting,  and  music,  severally  or  collectively.  It  may  be 
doubted  that  art  of  any  sort  is  ever  really  like  nature.  Dramatic 
art  certainly  is  not ;  if  it  were,  it  would  not  “  draw.”  Nor  is 
music,  the  least  pictorial  and  therefore  most  ideal  of  the  arts — 
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the  one  of  which  sheer  beauty  is  the  supreme  raison  d'Hre.  If  it 
were  intelligibly  descriptive,  as  Wagner  unquestionably  believed 
it  to  be,  it  would  have  to  be  ugly  as  well  as  beautiful — perhaps 
even  predominantly  so,  seeing  that  in  human  beings  and  actions, 
ugliness  is  more  frequent  than  loveliness.  In  his  compositions 
the  Saxon  Master  was  consistent  to  his  faith  in  the  graphic 
capacity  of  musical  sounds.  He  wrote  his  own  libretti,  and  when 
anything  hideous  had  to  be  done  or  even  devised  in  his  tone-plays 
he  made  his  music — as  he  thought,  appropriately — ugly.  In  so 
doing,  of  course,  he  was  utterly  wrong,  because  the  only  true 
function  of  music  is  to  be  beautiful.  Oddly  enough,  too,  it  never 
seemed  to  strike  him  that  music  in  itself  was  quite  incapable  of 
conveying  to  the  mind  of  its  hearer  a  distinct  impression  of  any 
situation  or  sentiment  in  particular.  It  can  only  do  so  by  associa¬ 
tion  with  words,  which  tell  the  listener  what  the  musical  sounds 
are  meant  to  express  or  describe.  Without  the  explanation  the 
mere  music  can  have  no  special  significance.  If  an  operatic  “  argu¬ 
ment  ”  or  concert-room  “  synthetical  analysis  ”  positively  assures 
me  that  such  and  such  an  instrumental  phrase  or  orchestral 
passage  is  accurately  descriptive  of  three  tall  poplars  on  the  top 
of  a  storm-beaten  hill,  I  may  accept  that  statement  as  pure  and 
solid  truth,  if  I  please  ;  and  ever  afterwards  that  phrase  will 
probably  remind  me  of  poplars  in  an  exposed  situation.  But 
why  ?  Because  I  have  been  told  what  I  ought  to  think  about 
whenever  I  hear  it.  There  is  no  knowing  what  it  might  have 
suggested  to  me — haply  the  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  or  a  plateful 
of  reeking  Irish  stew — had  I  been  left  to  interpret  its  meaning 
exclusively  by  the  light  of  my  individual  imagination.  Similarly, 
thanks  to  painstaking  explanations  of  the  Siegfried  motifs,  I  know 
that  certain  disagreeable  noises  in  the  orchestra  mean  the 
treacherous  designs  of  Mime,  and  others,  still  more  unpleasant, 
the  truculent  intentions  of  Bafner  the  Worm.  But  for  my 
“  special  information  ”  I  might  take  these  distressing  sounds  to 
be  descriptive  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  spotted  fever  in 
the  one  case,  or  of  actual  and  agonising  stomach-ache  in  the  other. 
I  know  better,  however ;  but  only  because  I  have  read  up  my 
synthetical  analysis  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  more 
profitable  study — not  because  the  music  has  suggested  any 
definite  notion  to  me,  except,  perhaps,  a  weak  and  consciously 
futile  wish  that  it  had  never  been  written. 

In  melodrama,  where  accessorial  music  is  almost  invariably 
instrumental,  its  dramatic  significance  has  to  be  explained  to  the 
audience  either  by  the  actual  “  situation  ”  on  the  stage,  or  by 
spoken  words  having  direct  reference  to  the  “business”  that  is 
on  hand  or  about  to  come  off.  The  frequenters  of  certain 
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theatres  like  it,  and  expect  it.  Were  it  not  provided  for  them 
they  would  be  disappointed,  and  in  all  probability  their  dis¬ 
appointment  would  react  on  the  treasury.  What,  after  all,  does 
its  nonsensicality  matter,  as  long  as  it  amuses  and  attracts  ? 
That  it  does  so,  even  in  connection  with  serious  drama — such  as 
King  Arthur  and  other  renowned  Lyceum  productions — is  con¬ 
clusively  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  so  sagacious  a  purveyor 
of  popular  entertainments  as  Mr.  Irving  employs  the  most 
eminent  English  composers  to  fit  incidental  music  to  well-nigh 
every  play  brought  out  at  his  theatre,  no  matter  whether  its 
author  be  Shakspere  or  Wills,  Goethe  or  Comyns-Carr.  Besides 
the  large  pecuniary  outlay  entailed  upon  the  enterprising  manager- 
actor  by  remunerating  such  leading  musicians  as  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  Hamilton  Clarke,  and  Edward  German 
for  their  admirable  scores,  the  trouble  and  cost  of  rehearsals  is 
formidably  augmented  by  the  interpolation  of  choral  and 
orchestral  episodes  between  links  of  any  chain  of  dramatic 
incident.  Mr.  Irving,  however,  knows  to  a  nicety  what  his 
clients  want,  and  no  amount  of  pains  or  expense  will  deter  him 
from  giving  it  to  them,  if  it  be  procurable  by  any  effort  short  of 
the  miraculous.  Dirges  and  roundelays,  hymns  and  incantations, 
may  delay  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  condemn  its  principal 
personages  to  endure  long  spells  of  disadvantageous  silence.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  do.  But  when  they  owe  their  conception 
and  construction  to  a  dramatico-musical  genius  of  the  first  flight, 
such  as  Sullivan,  their  attractiveness  equals,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  that  of  any  part  of  the  play  to  which  they  are  accessorial. 
Their  beauty  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  popularity  on  the  other, 
more  than  extenuate  their  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  almost  justify 
the  innumerable  incongruities  to  which  they  give  occasion. 

HISSING  IN  THEATEES. 

By  Walter  Heeries  Pollock. 

/^F  hissing  in  a  theatre  it  has  been  observed  by  a  French 
critic  (hissing  in  France  is  supposed  to  have  begun  in  1686 
with  Thomas  Corneille’s  Baron  des  Fondrieres  or  else  six  years 
earlier  with  Fontenelle’s  A  spar) — But  perchance,  before  I  go 
further,  there  may  be  “  a  gentleman  from  Trichinopoly  ”  who 
has  not  heard  the  Dumas  story  about  Thomas  Corneille.  A 
namesake  of  Dumas,  in  surname,  had  written  a  play,  which  was 
produced  with  some  success.  The  great  Alexandre  was  in  a  box 
on  the  occasion.  The  little  Dumas,  being  asked  to  the  box,  said, 
in  answer  to  his  congratulations,  “Who  knows?  Hereafter 
people  will  perhaps  talk  of  the  two  Dumas  as  they  talk  of  the 
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two  Corneille.”  Alexandre  looked  at  him,  pressed  his  hand 
warmly,  and  said  Adieu,  Thomas.”  As  to  which  one  can  but 
object  that  it  was  rather  hard  on  Thomas. 

However,  what  the  French  critic  said  of  hissing  was  this  :  “It 
is  a  weapon  that  belongs  to  ill  breeding,  but  it  is  something 
needed  to  help  good  breeding.”  The  epigram  covers  a  good  deal 
of  truth  if  rightly  understood.  (By  rightly,  of  course,  everyone 
who  uses  the  adverb  means  “  as  I  understand  it.”)  But  the 
French  writer  seenrs  to  me  a  little  illogical  when  he  says  that 
the  right  to  applaud  implies  absolutely  the  right  to  hiss. 
Certainly  if  the  applause  is  either  manifestly  bought,  or  manifestly 
undeserved,  there  should  be  no  silence  imposed  on  those  who 
detest  bribery  and  object  to  judgment  rendered  incompetent  by 
excess  of  friendship.  But  suppose  thiit  the  applause  is  absolutely 
genuine  :  how  does  the  matter  stand  then  ?  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  :  A .  heartily  approves  of  what  the  actor  is  doing  and 
shows  his  approval ;  B.  does  not  heartily  approve,  and  shows 
his  disapproval  in  a  way  that  completely  upsets  the  actor,  drags 
him  down  from  a  dream  of  success  to  the  consciousness  of  an 
actual  and  terrifying  sound,  and  very  likely  spoils  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  Is  this  quite  fair,  so  long  as  the  question  is 
evidently  one  of  fair  criticism — so  long  as  the  applause  is  not  the 
obvious  outcome  of  outrageous  flattery  or  of  partisanship  secured 
by  the  roughest  method  of  give  and  take  ?  On  the  one  hand,  with 
applause  which  is  not  indecently  uproarious,  an  actor  may  be 
encouraged  to  his  best  efforts  ;  on  the  other,  a  few  cantankerous 
folk  may  take  all  the  heart  out  of  him,  not  because  they  think 
him  entirely  incompetent,  but  because  they  are  not  so  struck  by  his 
merits  as  are  the  people  who  applaud,  or  possibly,  because  they 
think  their  particular  friend  X.  w’ould  have  played  the  part  much 
better.  Remember,  it  is  on  record  that  so  practised  an  actor  as 
Macready,  then  wielding  the  very  sceptre  of  the  English  stage, 
was  for  a  brief  space  completely  upset  by  a  hiss  delivered  by 
Forrest,  who  did  not  approve  of  Macready’s  “  business  ”  in  the 
play  scene  in  Hamlet.  The  temporary  check  spurred  Macready 
to  a  splendid  effort.  What  effect  would  it  have  had  on  an  actor 
who  was  still  struggling  to  get  a  hold  on  his  audience  ? 

It  is  also  on  record  in  Grimaldi’s  memoirs  that  a  clown,  who 
was  for  a  time  in  some  sort  his  rival,  was  hissed  off  the  stage 
because  of  an  unseemly  speech  or  gesture.  That  seems  to  me 
quite  a  different  matter,  and  perhaps  any  gross  infraction  of  taste 
on  the  part  of  author  or  actor  may  deserve  hissing — only  it  is 
not  easy  for  the  people  in  front  to  show  clearly,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  people  behind  to  discern  clearly,  at  whom  the 
hissing  aims  exactly.  And  for  this  very  reason  I  do  not  agree  with 
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the  famous  actor,  Preville,  who  defended  hissing  on  the  ground 
that  when  he  purposely  indulged  in  “  applause-traps,”  a  judgmatic 
hiss  from  a  true  friend  might  have  taught  him  not  to  repeat  the 
offence.  This  appears  to  me  noble  in  theory,  but  scarcely  possible 
in  practice.  Is  an  actor,  speaking  generally,  likely  to  forgive  a 
friend  who  hisses  him,  or  to  believe  that  the  hiss  is  an  expression 
of  pure  friendship  ? 

As  to  the  American  method  of  showing  disapproval  by  leaving 
the  theatre,  it  is  perhaps  as  cruel  as,  or  even  more  cruel  than, 
hissing.  But  what  possible  objection  can  be  taken  to  it  with 
reason  ?  You  have  paid  for  your  place  in  order  to  have  your 
merriment  or  your  more  serious  emotions  aroused.  You  find 
that  you  are  simply  bored,  and  instead  of  hissing  the  author  or 
the  actors,  or  both,  you  say  to  yourself,  “  Perhaps  they  are  doing 
their  best  to  amuse  or  stir  me  ;  it  is  a  failure  ;  I  have  had  enough 
of  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  their  feelings,  but  they  have  tired 
me  too  long.”  Such  an  attitude  cannot  naturally  be  called  offen¬ 
sive.  It  is  a  protest,  but  a  silent  one ;  and  it  is  not  open  to  the 
objection  to  hissing,  which  I  have  lately  heard  neatly  put,  that 
hissing  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  negative  of  the  positive 
called  applause,  but  rather  as  a  last  resort,  a  weapon  to  be  taken  up 
against  some  gross  breach  of  decorum,  whether  on  the  stage  or 
among  the  audience.  And  that  is  how  the  matter  strikes  me. 

Concerning  the  rhyming  word  “  kissing,”  there  are  so  many 
things  to  be  said,  and  so  much  chance  of  saying  them  wrong,  that, 
rather  than  express  an  opinion  I  contribute  a  historical  fact  to 
the  discussion.  When  some  of  the  most  brilliant  societaires  of 
the  Fran9ais  came  here  for  the  first  time,  M.  Delaunay 
was  immensely  struck  by  the  real  kissing  on  the  English 
stage,  and  introduced  it,  while  he  was  here,  into  On  ne 
Badine  pas  avec  V Amour.  Afterwards  he  tried  it  on  the  stage  of 
the  Francais,  and  told  me,  when  I  next  saw  him  in  Paris,  what 
was  the  result  :  “  At  first  there  was  a  movement  and  a  murmur 
all  through  the  house.  Then  a  few  people  applauded  the  innova¬ 
tion  ;  then  the  applause  was  taken  up  ;  and  now  the  fashion  is 
introduced.  But  if  I  had  not  brought  it  from  England  I  should 
have  been  hissed.” 

KISSING  ON  THE  STAGE. 

By  Ed  ward  Bose. 

Let  me  preface  the  few  words  I  have  been  asked  to  say  about 
kissing  on  the  stage  by  a  brief  record  of  my  personal 
experiences  in  the  matter.  I  have  had  to  kiss  a  great  many  young 
ladies  in  public,  as  a  professional  duty ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  have  found  it  a  most  inconvenient  process.  Playing  comic 
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parts,  I  have  never  been  required  to  indulge  in  the  long,  clinging 
embrace  expected  of  a  hero,  or  the  expressive  solemnity  which  is 
demanded  of  the  affectionate  stage-parent.  Something  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  peck  is  looked  for  from  the  comedian  ;  and  I 
always  found  it  excessively  difficult  to  peck  with  vigour  and  pre¬ 
cision. 

But  this,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  was  simply  because  I  never 
properly  rehearsed  my  kisses.  Careful  to  pedantry  in  the  re¬ 
hearsal  of  everything  else,  a  native  shyness  made  me  deplorably 
lax  in  this.  The  result  was  that  I  never  quite  knew  whether  I 
was  going  to  bestow  my  salute  upon  the  cheek,  the  neck,  the  hair, 
or  the  surrounding  atmosphere — as  for  the  lips,  I  don’t  think  I 
ever  got  anywhere  near  them ;  and  I  have  since  heard  (through  a 
third  person)  that  at  least  one  charming  young  lady,  whom  it  has 
been  my  painful  duty  to  embrace  many  scores  of  times,  was 
always  in  a  similar  uncertainty.  She  never  knew  where 
she  might  not  expect  me.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
audience,  I  should  say  that  your  unpremeditated  kiss  was  a  very 
tame  affair. 

This  question,  whether  the  stage  should  be  steeped  in  realism 
literally  to  the  lips,  has  been  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
action  of  a  lady  in  that  singularly  prudish  city,  Vienna,  whose 
husband  objected  to  her  receiving  practicable  kisses — if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression — from  her  stage-lover.  I  have  as  yet 
heard  of  no  English  actress  who  supports  this  reactionary 
husband  ;  and  though  it  is  said  that  a  very  few  German  ladies 
declare  they  would  prefer  a  make-believe  embrace — in  public — it 
may  fairly  be  held  that  the  decision  of  the  recent  plebiscite  is 
overwhelmingly  against  prudery  in  business. 

It  is  curious,  though,  that  as  far  as  I  know  no  one  has  pointed 
out  how  completely  new  this  particular  development  of  realism 
is.  Twenty  years  ago  or  less,  “  a  stage-embrace  ”  was  a  term 
commonly  used  to  denote  the  act  of  looking  over  each  other’s 
shoulders  while  you  placed  your  arms  in  the  position  otherwise 
only  allowed  during  a  waltz ;  and  it  is  a  fact  yet  more  curious 
that  the  prudish  English  were  the  first  to  substitute  a  less 
chilling  form  of  endearment.  Nor  was  this  due  to  any  mere  tem¬ 
porary  freak ;  still,  though  the  realistic  embrace  has  gone  round 
the  world,  the  English  actor  outkisses  all  rivals — except,  I  am 
told,  the  American.  I  have  read  in  New  York  papers  descriptions 
of  the  style  of  kiss  affected  by  this  or  that  “juvenile  leading  man,’’ 
any  one  of  which  would  double  the  circulation  of  the  Young 
Ladies’  Journal  within  one  day  of  the  date  of  publication. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  the  untravelled  that  the  French  comedian, 
for  example,  should  profess  to  be  shocked  at  anything  he  may 
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see  on  our  British  sta^e  ;  but  it  is  merely  the  truth.  I  recollect 
hearing  that  a  Parisian  actress  was  greatly  horrified  several  years 
ago,  at  a  scene  in— of  all  plays — Caste.  For  the  best  of  all  reasons, 
she  could  find  no  fault  with  the  dialogue  ;  but  when,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  act,  George  D’Alroy  clasped  his  wife  in  a  long 
embrace,  she  became  crimson  and  cried,  “  Baissez  done  le  rideau  !  ” 

Yet,  though  converts  are  wont  to  be  enthusiastic,  and  there 
may  be  too  much  even  of  so  good  a  thing  as  a  kiss,  I  am  quite 
at  one  with  the  British  actress  in  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  that 
imbecile  convention,  the  stage-embrace.  There  was  an  actor 
who  maintained  that  he  could  paint  a  moustache  that  looked 
more  like  the  real  thing — “  from  the  front  ” — than  any  that 
Clarkson  or  Fox  could  supply  ;  but  I  don’t  think  even  he  would 
claim  any  semblance  of  reality  for  a  ceremony  so  purely 
symbolical  as  the  kiss  of  the  sixties.  The  Fran9ais  itself  has 
practically  given  it  up  ;  and,  by  the  way,  anything  more  un¬ 
flinching  than  the  “  Bernhardt  cling”  I  never  hope  to  see. 

It  is  well  to  point  out,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Grundy — 
so  perpetually  on  the  look-out  for  a  shock,  so  easily  satisfied  with 
the  most  formal  concession — that  there  cannot  really  be  any 
harm  in  stage-kissing,  in  this  favoured  country  at  all  events, 
since  an  enormous  majority  of  English  actors  and  actresses  are 
married  people.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  why 
"‘professionals”  in  this  country  married  so  early;  but  it  is  a 
fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  stage  commits  matrimony,  on  the 
average,  at  least  eight  years  earlier  than  any  other  profession. 
It  may  even  be  that  this  compulsory  kissing  has  something  to  do 
with  it;  beyond  question,  the  practice  has  done  much  to  reconcile 
mammas  to  amateur  theatricals — things  which  were  only  permitted 
in  very  Bohemian  families  while  the  “  stage-embrace  ”  survived. 

But  the  inartistic  mamma,  and  probably  that  jealous  husband 
at  Vienna,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  deceived  in  the  significance  of  a 
stage-kiss,  if  they  judge  it  as  it  looks  from  the  front.  If  it  should 
happen,  as  it  has  no  doubt  happened  hundreds  of  times  in 
amateur  theatricals  and  occasionally  out  of  them,  that  the  lover 
is  seriously  enamoured  of  the  heroine  and  longing  for  that 
kiss,  he  would  for  certain  give  it  consciously  and,  to  all 
appearance,  tamely;  if  he  abandoned  himself  passionately  to  a 
wild  embrace,  one  might  be  fairly  certain  that  he  was  thinking  of 
Juliet  and  not  of  Miss  Jones.  This  very  fact  is  the  motive  of 
the  most  charming  scene  of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  plays — 
the  rehearsal  in  Frou-Frou. 

Morally,  then,  and — when  properly  rehearsed — artistically, 
there  is  no  word  to  he  said  against  “the  kiss,  the  whole  kiss, 
and  nothing  but  the  kiss  ;”  but,  as  too  often  happens,  economic 
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reasons  are  all  on  the  other  side.  It  is  no  doubt  absolutely 
necessary  that  both  the  sentimental  and  comic  heroines  of  every 
play  should  carry  large  quantities  of  white  powder  about  with 
them,  both  on  their  faces  and  their  arms ;  even  Ibsen  would 
hardly  write  a  drama  whose  women  were  not  a  proper  blend  of 
the  lily  and  the  rose.  But  the  modern  man  of  science,  busy  with 
bacteria,  has  not  as  yet  hit  upon  any  method  of  fixing  these 
charms  which  commends  itself  to  the  majority  of  the  kissable. 
As  a  consequence,  at  the  end  of  the  third  act — at  which  period  of 
every  play  the  hero  invariably  frustrates  the  villain’s  unspeakable 
design — that  noble  fellow  always  has  a  large  patch  of  white  near 
his  left  shoulder ;  and  if  the  interest  has  been  properly  worked 
up  the  villain  is  similarly  decorated.  This  is  no  doubt  a  touch  of 
nature  which  goes  to  all  hearts  ;  but — though  the  literary  man 
will  not  believe  it — some  actors  are  not  millionaires,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  broadcloth  due  to  repeated  cleanings  is  a  serious 
item  in  the  year’s  expenses.  Mrs.  Grundy  would  never  credit 
it  ;  but  there  is  many  a  dashing  “  juvenile  man  ”  who,  merely  on 
this  ground,  would  gladly  go  back  to  the  old  stage-embrace, 
knowing  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  he  would  be  pounds  in 
pocket  by  the  change.  _ 

CONCEENING  THE  SECOND  MBS.  TANQUEBAY. 

By  Austin  Beereton. 

LOVEES  of  the  drama,  be  they  mere  theatre-goers  or  more 
serious  students  of  the  stage,  owe  Mr.  Pinero  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  publication  of  this  play.  Time  was,  and  that 
not  so  many  years  ago,  when  the  issue  of  a  drama  in  book  form 
was  an  impossibility.  Pieces  were  constructed  rather  than 
written  for  the  theatre.  They  were  built  up  with  a  view  either 
to  the  peculiarities  of  a  certain  actor,  or  with  a  paramount 
consideration  for  situations,  for  effective  endings  of  acts,  or  for 
scenic  display.  Between  the  modern  drama  and  literature  there 
was  a  wide  gap.  Plays  could  be  acted,  not  read.  They  were 
well  enough  on  the  stage,  but  out  of  place  in  the  study.  The 
drama,  it  was  said,  and  with  truth,  was  not  literature.  This 
lamentable  state  of  affairs  exists  no  longer.  Mr.  Pinero  has 
stepped  into  the  breach,  and  the  record  of  his  published  plays, 
thirteen  in  number,  and  ranging  from  The  Times  and  The  Magis¬ 
trate  to  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray ,  is  an  achievement  of  which 
he  may  well  be  proud.  The  last-named  is  his  best  and  most 
ambitious  work,  audit  is  only  fitting  that  it  should  appear  in  more 
elaborate  form  than  the  others. 

Whether  it  is  “the  greatest  play  of  the  century’’  or  not  is  a 
question  which  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  It  is,  to  my  mind, 
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with  allduerespecttothe  self-satisfied  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
a  very  great  play.  And  here  let  me  say  that  I  owe  Mr.  Pinero 
an  apology.  At  the  time  of  the  production  of  the  piece  at  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  May  27,  1893,  I  was  in  Chicago,  and  I  did 
not  see  the  play  until  several  months  afterwards,  the  occasion 
being  its  first  representation  in  America,  with  Mrs.  Kendal  as 
Paula  Tanqueray.  Since  1880,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
recognising  the  merit  and  brilliant  promise  of  The  Money  Spinner, 
Mr.  Pinero  has  had  no  more  sincere  admirer  than  myself.  But 
to  see  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  as  it  was  misinterpreted  by 
Mrs.  Kendal,  and  to  read  it  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  author,  are 
entirely  different  matters.  Mrs.  Kendal’s  elderly,  vulgar,  over¬ 
dressed,  thick-voiced  Paula  was  not  the  Paula  of  the  play 
— “  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty-seven ;  beautiful,  fresh, 
innocent  looking.”  Mrs.  Kendal’s  Paula,  on  the  first  night  in 
New  York  at  any  rate,  lacked  these  essentials.  However,  it  was 
my  business  to  judge  the  play  as  I  saw  it  represented.  Doing  so, 
I  thought  that  Mr.  Pinero’s  plea  was  impossible,  for  no  man  of 
Aubrey  Tanqueray’s  years  and  experience  would  have  married 
such  a  low-class  creature.  I  was  told  that  Mrs.  Kendal  after¬ 
wards  altered  her  reading  of  the  character.  But  on  the  first 
night  in  America  her  rendering  of  it  deprived  the  play  of  its 
motive. 

At  this  point,  I  must  break  a  lance  with  the  journal  mentioned, 
which  has  recently  rendered  itself  notorious  by  its  attitude  of 
studied  contempt  of  the  theatre.  Its  erudite  critic  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  “  in  some  far-off  French  original  Ellean  was  Paula’s 
own  child,  and  that  fear  of  unheard-of  horror  ” — the  marriage  of 
Ellean  to  her  own  father — “  furnished  a  proper  excuse  for  suicide. 
But  these  things  are  unspeakable  upon  the  British  stage  ;  where¬ 
fore  Mr.  Pinero  has  left  his  masterpiece  without  a  motive.”  It  has 
thus  been  left  to  this  astute  reviewer  to  delve  in  the  dirt,  and  to 
discover  a  “  far-off  French  original  ”  for  an  idea  which  is  so 
repulsive  and  unintended  that  I  can  only  stand  aghast  at  his 
audacity  in  giving  utterance  to  it. 

If  this  sapient  critic,  who  is  ignorant,  by  the  way,  of  the 
difference  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis — to  “  founder  ”  on  a 
rock  is  distinctly  good — would  only  bring  a  little  common-sense, 
not  to  speak  of  a  little  sympathy,  to  bear  upon  a  task  which 
is  manifestly  distasteful  to  him,  he  would  find  plenty  of  “  motive” 
in  this  piece.  For  the  play  is,  above  all  things,  a  plea  for  Charity. 

“  If  I  had  only  been  merciful,”  are  the  last  words  of  the  play,  said 
by  the  pure-hearted  Ellean  of  her  sister  who  had  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  If,  in  other  words,  recognising  in  her  father’s  wife  a 
woman  whose  past  had  not  been  what  the  world  calls  honest. 
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she  had  been  gentle,  instead  of  hard  and  repellant  !  If  she 
had  only  given  the  love  that  was  hungered  for,  how  different 
it  would  have  been !  But  Mr.  Pinero,  with  true  knowledge 
of  character,  has  shown  how  impossible  this  was.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  such  a  woman  as  Paula  can  rise  above  her  past ; 
but  she  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Marriage  with  a 
woman  of  this  description  is  a  dangerous  and  often  futile 
experiment  ;  but  Mr.  Pinero  does  not  insist  so  much  on  this 
point  as  on  the  doctrine  of  Charity.  “  If  I  had  only  been 
merciful.”  In  other  words,  if  Ellean  had  only  possessed  that 
rare — rarest  of  virtues.  Charity  !  For  “  Charity  is  patient,  is  kind  ; 
Charity  envieth  not ;  dealeth  not  perversely  ;  is  not  puffed  up  ;  is 
not  ambitious ;  seeketh  not  her  own  ;  is  not  provoked  to  anger ; 
thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth  ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things.” 

The  oracle  of  the  Pall  Mall  denies  to  this  play  “  the  three 
essentials  of  motive,  character,  and  style.”  In  the  opinion  of  this 
critic,  who  avows  that  he  is  “  sober  and  impransus,”  the  play  is 
“  beggared  of  a  motive,”  its  characters,  with  three  exceptions, 
are  “  bags  of  inconsistency  all,”  the  style  is  “  uniformly  un¬ 
distinguished,”  and  so  on,  to  the  disgust  of  all  fair  judges,  be 
they,  like  himself,  “  sober  d^ndLivipransus,"  or  drunk  and  well-fed. 
“  Much  of  the  dialogue  is  a  mere  drag  upon  the  action,  and  as  the 
work  is  bad  drama,  so  also  it  is  bad  literature.”  Despite  this 
sweeping  dictum,  the  drama  is  a  great  one,  and,  with  all  due 
respect,  it  will  live,  for  it  is  literature.  As  for  its  dialogue,  I  do 
not  find  a  single  superfluous  line  in  the  entire  book.  But,  after 
all,  is  a  critic  who  brackets  Mr.  Clement  Scott  and  Mr.  William 
Archer  as  the  high  priests  of  Ibsenism  and  the  joint-defenders 
of  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  to  be  seriously  considered?  Can 
this  complacent  reviewer  be  so  young  or  so  painfully,  wofully 
ignorant  of  his  business  that  he  does  not  know  that  Ibsen  is 
not  in  favour  with  Mr.  Scott,  and  that  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Archer  are  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  in  their  views  of  this 
play  ?  However,  Mr.  Archer  has  already  defended  himself,  and 
Mr.  Scott  is  quite  capable  of  so  doing  if  he  wishes  to  crush  this 
gorgeous  butterfly  critic. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  INNOCUOUS. 

By  R.  C.  Caeton. 

A  T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Playgoers’  Club  an  able  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hurst.  It  dealt  with  a  deeply 
interesting  and  widely  comprehensive  subject — the  progress  of 
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the  Drama.  In  describing  the  various  causes  which  have  tended 
to  swell  the  advancing  current,  he  made  a  more  than  momentary 
pause  at  the  name  of  the  late  T.  W.  Robertson,  whom  he 
credited — so  I  gather — with  the  possession  of  “  almost  genius.” 
With  this  estimate  I,  personally,  am  very  heartily  in  accord  ;  in 
fact,  I  don’t  know  that  I  should  greatly  insist  on  the  retention  of 
the  “  almost.”  But  it  may  be  that  we  are  still  too  near  to  the 
period  of  the  admirable  writer  in  question  to  gauge  the  exact 
quality  of  his  talent,  or  clearly  perceive  the  full  measure  of  his 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  our  stage. 

In  any  event  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  he  was  the  first 
English  dramatist  who  attempted  to  prove,  and  who  did  prove, 
as  I  contend,  that  no  divorce  need  exist  between  sentiment  and 
realism.  I  know  the  followers  of  Zola  and  Ibsen  have  attempted 
to  annex  the  latter  word.  But  I  dispute  the  validity  of  their 
claim.  True  realism,  whether  behind  the  footlights  or  in  the 
pages  of  a  novel,  is  the  effort  to  give  faithful  portrayal  to  life,  or 
rather  to  a  small  portion  of  it.  Now,  when  such  portraiture  is 
applied  to  an  average  English  home,  how  is  fidelity  to  be  obtained 
if  the  element  of  simple-hearted  sentiment  is  excluded  or  under¬ 
valued?  Why,  in  the  ordinary  middle-class  British  household  sen¬ 
timent  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  dominant  actuality.  It  blends 
with  the  pleasant  hum  of  the  tea-kettle,  sparkles  unobtrusively 
with  the  tapers  on  the  Christmas  tree,  and  nestles  among  the 
folds  of  every  love-letter  the  postman  brings  to  the  front  door  or 
area  gate.  Thackeray  never  allowed  his  cynical  perception  of 
the  failings  of  humanity  to  cause  him  to  neglect  the  infusion  of 
sentiment  in  much  of  his  characterisation  ;  yet  who  will  assert 
that  Dobbin  (who  exudes  self-sacrifice  at  every  pore)  is  less  true 
to  nature  than  Lord  Steyne  ? 

Let  us  go  to  headquarters  at  once.  Let  us  consider  The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueraij ,  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
“  the  play  of  the  century.”  I  do  not  by  any  means  quarrel  with 
this  exalted  description ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
have  such  an  important  point  definitely  settled,  because,  as  there 
is  not  much  of  the  century  left,  the  slenderness  of  the  remaining 
margin  may  save  some  of  us  from  the  danger  that  often  lurks  in 
the  word  emulation.  However,  I  confess  I  went  to  see  The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  under  the  impression  that  I  should  be 
startled  by  the  frankness,  if  not  brutality,  of  its  realistic  treatment. 
I  saw  an  admirable  play — a  most  admirable  play — but  one  that 
positively  reeked  of  delicate  sentiment.  Paula  is  drawn  boldly 
enough,  no  doubt.  The  epithet  “  beast  ”  is  moderately  recurrent. 
She  calls  a  spade  a  spade  now  and  then,  very  possibly;  but, 
with  that  characteristic,  the  whole  realism  (as  the  word  is  now 
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understood)  ends.  Meanwhile,  how  about  Mr.  Tanqueray  ?  I 
unhesitatingly  maintain  that  a  more  sentimental  gentleman  never 
inherited  the  traditions  of  Don  Quixote.  Where  was  the  animal 
passion  that  would  have  provided  such  an  appropriate  modern 
incentive  for  his  little  social  experiment  ?  I  may  be  told  that 
Paula  is  the  play.  I  don’t  know  whether  sentiment  is  catching; 
but  she  certainly  becomes  intensely  sentimental  herself  as  the  play 
goes  on.  Look  at  her  semi-maternal  yearning  for  even  a  little 
love  from  Ellean.  Her  confession  of  the  Ardale  episode  could 
only  have  had  its  origin  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  honour — not  to 
mention  her  final  interview  with  Tanqueray,  in  which  she  gently 
foreshadows  the  certainty  that  her  beauty  is  fading — or  will  fade 
— and  that  then  his  love  will  pass  away  also,  and  so  on — very 
pretty,  and  touching,  and  idyllic.  I  like  it  of  all  things,  but  what 
has  become  of  the  realism  ?  When  I  remember,  too,  that  the 
deadly  boredom  of  Paula’s  country  life  might  easily  have  driven 
her  to  drink,  or  to  a  brief  liaison  with  the  butler,  or  both,  I  doubly 
rejoice  that  my  old  friend  Mr.  Pinero  chose  a  sentimental 
solution  to  his  engrossing  problem,  even  if  it  was  just  a  trifle  (I 
whisper  the  word)  conventional.  Now,  if  there  is  such  a  large 
admixture  of  sentiment  in  this  “  epoch-making  ”  play — and  on 
this  head  I  absolutely  defy  contradiction — surely  the  presence  of 
the  ingredient  might  hope  to  escape  contumely  and  derision  in 
works  of  a  far  less  pretentious  character  ? 

Discussion  is  not  invariably  unfruitful,  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  should  like  to  submit  the  broad 
question  :  Is  the  purely  domestic  side  of  latter-day  English  life  to 
remain  unchronicled  ?  Are  all  the  plays  that  deal  with  homely 
pathos  and  natural  humour  to  be  finally  labelled  “fairytales,” 
or  relegated  to  “  the  confectioner’s?  ”  For  I  notice  that  censure 
has  its  passing  fashion,  and  one  or  other  of  the  above  graphic 
illustrations  is  at  present  nearly  always  selected.  1  think  a  by 
no  means  ungenerous  or  unkindly  opponent  of  mine,  Mr.  William 
Archer,  is  the  original  patentee.  For  my  own  part  I  rather 
welcome  the  antagonism  of  a  worthy  adversary — I  am  a  free¬ 
trader  in  stageland.  I  have  not  the  faintest  objection  to  the 
institution  of  an  Independent  Theatre,  and  one,  moreover,  that 
should  be  independent  in  more  than  its  name.  Let  it  stand  its 
trial ;  the  public  would  occupy  the  jury-box ;  I  should  hold  no 
brief. 

Still,  I  shall  venture  to  plead  for  a  reciprocal  concession.  I 
ask  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  management  that  would  be 
the  artistic  equivalent  of  the  old  Prince  of  Wales’s  during  the 
celebrated  Bancroft  regime.  I  ask  for  one  theatre  that  would  be 
dedicated  to  plays  the  nature  of  which  I  think  I  have  sufiiciently 
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indicated  already.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  rising  and  falling 
theatrical  dynasties.  Why  should  the  Robertsonian  art  principle 
over  fade  into  a  vague  memory '?  A  cardinal  point  would  be  the 
selection — or  erection — of  a  small  theatre  ;  it  must  be  small  and 
compact,  and  not — Mr.  Phipps,  I  am  speaking  to  you,  sir — 
not,  as  Mercutio  said,  “  as  deep  as  a  well  !  ”  A  second — atid 
no  less  essential — consideration  would  be  the  choice  of  an  equally 
small  and  compact  company,  their  engagement  to  extend  over  a 
term  of  years — ah  !  when  shall  we  stop  the  wretched  special 
engagement  system? — the  modern  game  of  dramatic  “  thimb- 
blerig,”  in  which  the  actor  is  shifted  about  so  rapidly  from  theatre 
to  theatre  that  he  becomes  as  difficult  to  localise  as  the  pea  in 
that  speculative  pastime.  This  chosen  band  must  be  controlled 
by  a  manager  who  would  be  willing — in  the  not  unlikely  event 
of  his  being  an  actor — to  undergo  self-effacement  whenever  the 
casting  of  a  play  would  thereby  gain  in  strength  and  cohesion. 
Lastly,  I  ask  for  a  consecutive  policy  in  the  selection  of  pieces, 
one  that  might,  and  would,  encourage  playwrights  to  deal 
sympathetically  and  earnestly  with  the  ordinary  domestic  pano¬ 
rama  that  surrounds  them. 

In  making  these  several  demands,  I  am  half  bewildered  that 
the  need  for  them  should  exist  in  an  age  of  comparative  enlighten¬ 
ment.  The  absence  of  such  a  theatre  and  company  is  to  my 
mind  like  the  empty  frame  of  Marino  Faliero,  more  conspicuous 
than  any  portrait  in  the  gallery.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that 
every  other  branch  of  dramatic  art  is  more  than  adequately 
represented.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  Lyceum,  the 
now  recognised  home  where  Shakspere,  Tennyson,  and  Wills 
meet  in  stately  brotherhood.  That  home  is  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Irving,  who,  in  his  dual  capacity  of  actor-manager,  has 
eclipsed  the  past,  conquered  the  present,  and  forestalled  the 
future.  Then  we  come  to  the  “  Drawing-room  Drama,”  a  descrip¬ 
tive  term  I  employ  with  reluctance,  which  is  assuredly  provided 
with  a  plethora  of  tenements,  vide  the  Haymarket,  the  St. 
James’s,  the  Garrick,  and  others.  Melodrama  has  always  the’ 
command  of  the  Adelphi  and  Drury  Lane,  while  the  successes  at' 
the  latter  house  usually  become  the  reversionary  programme  of 
the  Princess’s.  Nearly  all  the  other  metropolitan  theatres  are 
devoted  either  to  comic  opera  or  to  farcical  comedy,  the  only  two 
exceptions  being  the  Criterion  and  the  Comedy  ;  but  in  each  case 
there  are  many  divergent  elements  that  preclude  real  analogy 
with  my  modest  scheme. 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain.  I  can  urge  its  adoption  with 
perfect  tranquillity  on  the  financial  side  of  the  question,  because 
no  moderately  good  play  of  the  Robertsonian  genrehn.^  ever  failed 
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to  prove  superlatively  attractive.  If  we  start  at  the  beginning  with 
“the  founder  ”  we  have  it  on  Mr.  Bancroft’s  explicit  authority  that 
of  the  six  plays  of  Robertson  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
not  one  failed  to  show  a  considerable  profit.  Four  have  been 
repeatedly  revived  and  represent  a  very  large  fortune,  and  one  of 
them  (School)  drew  more  money  than  any  other  production 
during  the  entire  management,  surpassing  even  Diplomacy  and 
Fedora.  One  feels  inclined  to  say  with  Lucy,  in  The  Rivals, 
“  Well  done,  simplicity.’’  The  original  Vaudeville  management 
will  always  live  in  the  minds  of  playgoers  through  two  plays,  and 
two  only  :  The  Two  Roses  and  Our  Boys.  Then,  again,  I  have 
always  heard  that  The  Parvenu  by  Mr.  Godfrey — whom  we  are 
delighted  to  welcome  again  after  an  interval  of  really  unfair 
duration — was  practically  the  only  tangible  success  obtained  by 
John  Clayton  at  the  Court  before  the  era  of  Pineroesque  farce. 
If  you  subtract  Siveet  Lavender  from  the  records  of  Terry’s 
Theatre,  what  remains  ?  I  leave  that  sum  in  simple  arithmetic 
with  entire  confidence  to  the  least  capable  of  mathematicians. 
There  was  just  a  tinge  of  Robertson  in  the  two  little  plays  by 
Mr.  Barrie — Walker,  London,  and  The  Professor's  Love  Story — and 
in  both  cases  financial  profit  was  immediate  and  conclusive.  At 
the  same  time  all  these  successes  and  many  more  since  the 
Bancroft  times  have  been  isolated  and  occasional  ;  and  I  hold 
that  works  of  this  class  would  gain  to  an  inconceivable  extent  by 
the  existence  of  a  theatre  and  management  specially  designed  for 
their  exposition. 

Robertson  enjoyed  the  priceless  advantages  I  beg  for.  He  had 
the  inimitable  art  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  John  Hare 
to  sustain  him  in  every  play  of  the  series,  and  with  them  the 
req  uent  co-operation  of  artists  like  Lydia  Foote,  Carlotta  Addison, 
Honey,  Clarke,  Younge,  Coghlan,  and  Harry  Montague — ah  ! 
what  a  fairy  prince,  as  Mr.  Archer  would  say,  lies  buried  in  his 
grave  !  All  the  members  of  this  delightful  band  were  impregnated 
with  the  genus  loci.  Theatre — company — author  all  combined 
to  build  up  an  exquisite  tradition  ;  whereas  now-a-days  the  poor 
Robertsonian  play  must  edge  its  way  in  how  and  where  it  can 
— following  a  riotous  farce  here — delaying  a  problem-play  there — 
often  housed  in  a  theatre  too  large  for  it,  and  with  a  company 
drawn  hastily  from  all  the  four  corners  of  the  town.  The  last 
disadvantage  is  perhaps  the  most  serious,  for  I  consider  that  the 
brightest  spark  of  collective  dramatic  intelligence  can  only  be 
kindled  by  the  friction  of  constant  mutual  intercourse. 

That  work  of  this  delicate  fabric  does  frequently  succeed,  under 
such  adverse  conditions,  adds  in  a  sense  to  the  triumph.  But  it 
should  not  be  subjected  to  such  a  strain  ;  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
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much  of  the  depreciation  it  generally  encounters  from  an  important 
minority,  is  traceable  to  its  proximity  to  works  of  a  directly 
opposing  character.  Mr.  Hare  opened  the  Garrick  with  a  problem- 
play — The  Profligate — followed  it  with  La  Tosca,  which  I  will 
not  attempt  to  classify.  The  latter  failing  to  attract,  he  put 
on  A  Pair  of  Spectacles,  if  not  quite  as  a  stop  gap,  at  least 
in  77ianagerial  parenthesis.  Mark  the  result.  This  delicate 
plant  threw  tendrils  round  the  great  heart  of  the  public  that 
have  not  been  finally  or  materially  loosened  to  this  present  hour. 
If  I  am  told  this  result  refutes  my  argument,  I  say  No  ;  the 
risk  of  such  an  incongruous  procession  was  too  great  (even  with 
the  splendid  acting  of  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Groves  thrown  in)  to 
furnish  an  excuse,  or  establish  a  precedent,  for  if  the  little  play 
had  failed,  as  Heaven  knows  it  might  easily  have  done,  it  would 
merely  have  been  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  earthenware  pipkin 
that  tried  to  float  down  the  stream  in  the  society  of  iron  colleagues, 
save  that,  in  this  case,  the  pipkin  was  of  porcelain. 

It  is  my  congenial  duty  to  acknowledge  that  a  vast  amount  of 
eloquent  advocacy  has  already  preceded  this  brief  paper.  Mr. 
Clement  Scott  has  never  ceased  to  lend  his  brilliant  aid  to  the 
general  furtherance  of  the  cause  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed, 
Mr.  Hurst,  on  the  occasion  before  mentioned,  made  a  suggestion 
that  bore  some  likeness  to  my  present  appeal.  The  nature  of 
that  appeal  is  clear  and  distinct  ;  I  say  give  us  a  suitable  artistic 
home  for  pure,  natural  English  plays.  Call  it  “  a  sweetstuff 
shop  ”  if  you  like.  There  are  many  grown-up  children  who 
would  be  constant  and  eager  purchasers.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an 
honest  branch  of  trade ;  and  I,  for  one,  should  always  be  proud  to 
serve  behind  the  counter. 
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MISS  ELLEN  TEBEY. 

IT  has  become  almost  a  truism  that  the  juvenile  wonder  never 
does  much  in  mature  life.  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  as  the  chief 
actress  of  our  time,  presents  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  rule. 
Her  genius — we  do  not  use  the  word  lightly — declared  itself  in 
her  childhood.  At  the  age  of  six,  for  example,  she  was  selected 
by  Charles  Kean  to  be  one  of  the  young  Princes  in  his  revival  at 
the  Princess’s  of  Richard  III.  In  the  course  of  the  next  four 
years,  succeeding  her  elder  sister.  Miss  Kate  Terry,  under  the 
same  memorable  management,  she  came  forward  as  the  boy 
Mamilius  in  Winter’s  Tale,  Puck  in  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
and  Arthur  in  King  John.  The  second  and  third  of  these  per¬ 
formances  plainly  indicated  her  future  excellence  in  two  ways. 
In  the  words  of  Kean’s  biographer,  she  played  Puck,  a  part 
which  demands  an  old  head  and  young  shoulders,  with  “  a  rest¬ 
less,  elfish  animation,  and  with  an  evident  enjoyment  of  her  own 
mischievous  pranks.”  Equally  memorable  was  the  refined  pathos 
of  her  Arthur,  which  obtained  a  wide  recognition. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  clever  a  young  lady  should  have 
been  carefully  trained  for  the  stage  by  her  father,  himself  an 
actor  of  repute.  In  her  fifteenth  year,  after  acquiring  valuable 
experience  in  Mr.  Chute’s  company  at  Bristol,  Miss  Terry 
appeared  at  the  Haymarket  as  Gertrude  in  The  Little  Treasure, 
Sothern  being  the  Captain  Maydenblush.  No  one  could  doubt 
that  she  had  made  a  great  advance  in  the  interval.  “  But  a  short 
time  since,”  Oxenford  wrote,  “  she  was  known  as  the  successor 
of  her  sister.  Miss  Kate  Terry,  in  the  representation  of  the  most 
juvenile  characters ;  and  now  she  is  matured  into  one  of  the 
happiest  specimens  of  what  the  French  call  the  ingenue  that  have 
been  seen  on  any  stage.”  On  leaving  the  Haymarket  she  w’ent 
to  the  Queen’s,  there  to  play  Katharine  to  the  Petruchio  of  a 
young  actor  who,  if  already  on  the  road  to  fame,  had  yet  far  to 
go  before  his  ambitious  dreams  were  realized — her  future  manager, 
Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

Talma,  the  great  French  tragedian,  held  that  long  periods 
of  abstinence  from  work  were  essential  to  the  full  development 
of  intellectual  gifts.  “  Genius,”  he  wrote,  “  does  not  always 
require  exercise.  Like  the  gold  mine,  it  perfects  itself  in  silence 
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and  repose.”  Miss  Terry’s  career  supplies  a  case  in  point. 
From  1868  to  1874  she  lived  in  retirement.  In  the  interval, 
however,  her  mind  was  not  inactive ;  and  when  she  reappeared 
it  was  as  one  of  the  most  hrilliant  and  finished  actresses  of  whom 
the  stage  has  had  to  boast.  Her  Portia  in  the  Bancroft  revival  of 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  revelation. 
Here  was  what  may  be  called  her  real  dehut.  “  The  curtain 
had  not  long  been  raised,”  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  dramatic 
critics  on  the  staff  of  The  Theatre,  Mr.  John  Rose,  now  one  of 
the  strongest  of  London  police  magistrates,  “  when  the  spectators 
could  perceive  that  the  representative  of  the  Venetian  heiress 
was  not  of  the  common  order.  One  saw  instantly  that  the 
exquisitely  blended  character  of  Portia  had  been  understood  and 
studied.  The  sympathetic,  impressive  voice,  delivering  the  verse 
of  Shakspere,  so  seldom  heard  in  harmony,  moved  feelings 
which  even  a  more  melodious  one  would  have  failed  to  arouse, 
and  thrilled  our  common  sense  of  the  beautiful.  We  recognized 
a  refined  and  accomplished  comedienne  preserving  the  invaluable 
traditions  of  her  noble  art,  and  showing  what  a  height  it  might 
attain.”  And  side  by  side  with  this  perfection  of  comedy  art 
we  had  to  put  the  exquisite  beauty  of  her  Olivia  in  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  at  the  Court  four  years  later. 

But  a  higher  position  was  in  store  for  her.  Migrating  to  the 
Lyceum,  she  soon  became,  as  she  is  now,  the  most  representative 
of  English  actresses.  Mr.  Irving  had  assumed  the  management 
of  that  theatre,  and  his  first  step  thereafter  was  to  engage  her  as 
his  principal  supporter.  It  was  the  earliest  of  the  many  proofs 
he  has  given  of  his  sincerity  in  declaring,  as  he  did  to  a  provincial 
audience  just  before,  that  he  had  no  greedy  wish  to  monopolise 
opportunities  or  profit,  and  would  bring  together  all  the  arts  and 
talents  in  his  power  to  employ.  Not  a  few  actor-managers  would 
have  passed  her  over,  fearing  that  an  audience  would  have  eyes 
for  no  one  else  while  she  was  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Irving  thought 
only  of  the  general  effect  of  his  performances  ;  and  the  result,  we 
fancy,  has  more  than  borne  out  his  hopes.  Miss  Terry’s  record 
at  the  Lyceum  has  been  one  of  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of 
triumphs.  She  owes  them  to  a  combination  of  qualities  separately 
rare — ardent  sensibility,  brilliant  vivacity,  keenness  of  ap¬ 
prehension,  artistic  beauty  of  method,  perennial  youthfulness  of 
voice  and  mien,  a  witchery  of  general  style  distinctively  her  own. 
While  deficient  in  the  physical  force  needed  for  some  of  her  tasks, 
she  has  identified  her  name  with  Portia  and  Beatrice,  Ophelia 
and  Margaret-,  Laetitia  Hardy  and  Olivia.  In  these  and  many 
other  characters,  as  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  remarked  the 
other  day,  she  is  hardly  short  of  perfection. 
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A  KOMANCE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  WILKES  BOOTH. 

By  an  American  Physician. 

¥  N  looking  over  an  old  scrapbook  a  few  evenings  since,  I  was 
-*■  reminded  of  an  unknown  romance  in  the  life  of  Wilkes  Booth, 
the  assassin  of  President  Lincoln.  When  the  story  was  told  me 
I  promised  never  to  make  it  public  during  the  life  of  Edwin 
Booth,  and  in  writing  it  at  this  late  day  I  find  it  impossible  to 
recall  the  pathetic  words  in  which  it  was  told. 

In  1867,  while  practising  medicine  in  a  Western  city,  I  was 
called  professionally  to  see  a  lady  who  had  received  a  serious 
injury,  and  had  only  reached  her  rooms  in  the  hotel  a  few 
minutes  before  my  arrival.  I  was  obliged  to  make  her  daily 
visits  for  a  number  of  weeks,  and  we  soon  became  warm  friends. 

She  was  a  refined,  highly  educated,  and  brilliant  woman,  winning 
to  her  everyone  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  In  company 
with  strangers  she  was  bright,  vivacious,  and  in  every  way 
charming  ;  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  she  was  dignified, 
coldly  polite,  apparently  the  most  worldly  of  women.  On  several 
occasions  I  found  her  in  tears  while  alone,  and  one  evening, 
during  her  convalescence,  I  surprised  her  in  the  act  of  passion¬ 
ately  kissing  a  cross.  On  seeing  me  she  stretched  out  one  hand, 
while  she  dried  her  tears  with  the  other. 

“  I  would  like  to  tell  you  the  story  of  this  cross,  if  you  care  to 
hear  it.  It  will  do  me  good  to  tell  it  to  someone,  and  I  can  trust 
you.” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  “  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  do  you  good.” 

Her  lips  were  compressed,  her  eyes  had  a  dreamy,  far-away 
look.  She  at  once  began  her  story,  which  I  here  give  as 
minutely  as  my  memory  will  permit. 

“  I  was  born  in  the  city  of - ,  in  the  interior  of  this  State, 

twenty-five  years  ago.  I  was  an  only  child,  and  my  parents  were 
considered  wealthy.  On  my  twenty-first  birthday  I  was  formally 
introduced  into  fashionable  society.  Among  the  guests  was  a 
young  and  promising  lawyer,  who  seemed  attracted  to  me  from 
the  moment  we  met.  We  were  soon  engaged,  and  within  the  year 
were  married.  Presently  I  began  to  realize  that  he  could  not 
have  loved  me,  and  that  my  feelings  for  him  were  not  such  as  to 
constitute  a  consuming  passion.  We  finally  separated,  and  I 
returned  to  my  father’s  home.  He  neglected  his  business,  went 
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from  bad  to  worse,  and,  going  to  Chicago,  plunged  into  every  vice 
known  to  a  great  city. 

“  My  father  had  a  friend  who  had  recently  taken  up  his  home 
near  us,  though  his  business  interests  were  in  Chicago.  He  was 
attentive  to  me,  and  was  constantly  telling  me  of  the  dissipations 
my  husband  was  indulging  in.  He  and  my  father  soon  began  to 
urge  me  to  take  proceedings  for  divorce  ;  but  to  this  I  would  not 
listen. 

“One  morning  I  received  an  invitation  from  an  old  school 
friend  to  visit  her  in  St.  Louis.  I  promptly  accepted  it,  and  in  a 
week’s  time  was  domiciled  with  her  for  an  indefinite  time. 

“  Wilkes  Booth  was  to  open  an  engagement  in  St  Louis  on 
the  following  Monday,  beginning  as  Bichard  III.  I  had  never 
seen  him,  though  in  my  school  days  I  heard  many  a  discussion 
about  him.  I  therefore  needed  no  urging  when  invited  to  be  one 
of  the  party  for  the  first  night.  The  gentleman  who  had  invited 
our  party  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Booth’s,  and  had  arranged 
to  give  him  a  supper  in  which  we  were  to  join. 

“  When  I  was  presented  to  him  my  heart  gave  a  great  bound.  I 
felt  the  blood  surge  to  my  face,  and  for  an  instant  I  thought  I 
should  die.  He  was  seated  by  me  at  the  table,  and  most  of  his 
conversation  was  directed  to  me.  I  was  intensely  happy ;  but 
for  the  time  I  did  not  attempt  to  analyse  my  feelings. 

“  On  bidding  me  good  night  he  held  my  hand  in  both  of  his  for  a 
moment,  which  again  sent  the  blood  coursing  through  my  veins 
till  my  face  seemed  on  fire.  He  said,  ‘  We  shall  meet  again. 

“  I  loved  this  man,  loved  him  at  first  sight,  and  oh !  how  differently 
I  felt  from  what  I  ever  did  before.  And  then,  too,  I  felt,  yes,  I 
knew  that  he  loved  me  in  return.  I  could  not  sleep  for  very  joy. 

“  The  next  day  Mr.  Booth  called  on  my  hostess.  He  asked  for 
me,  and  I  saw  him  again.  As  he  looked  at  me  his  eyes  penetrated 
my  very  soul.  I  was  fascinated,  riveted  to  the  spot  where  I 
stood  when  I  entered  the  room.  He  advanced  toward  me  and 
took  my  hand,  which  I  had  no  power  to  extend.  As  he  held  it  a 
moment,  he  said  :  ‘  You  see  I  am  a  good  prophet  —we  have  met 
again.  May  I  call  on  you  to-morrow  at  this  hour?  I  must  see 
you  alone.’  Without  waiting  for  my  answer,  he  said  :  ‘  Eemember, 
alone,’  and  then  turned  and  again  addressed  our  hostess. 

“  The  next  day  I  told  my  friend  that  Mr.  Booth  would  call  to 
see  me.  When  he  was  announced  she  arose,  put  her  arms  around 
my  neck,  and,  looking  into  my  eyes,  said,  I  see  it,  my  dear.  It  is 
a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.’  As  she  left  the  room  by  one  door,  he 
entered  by  another. 

“  He  stretched  out  both  hands  to  me,  and  I  involuntarily  placed 
mine  in  his.  I  could  not  have  resisted  doing  so  if  I  wished-  He 
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stood  before  me,  looking  down  on  my  scarlet  face.  I  knew  he  read 
my  heart  as  an  open  book.  He  stood  thus  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  said  : — 

“  ‘  You  may  think  it  strange  that  I  should  seek  this  interview 
after  an  acquaintance  of  only  a  few  hours,  but  it  was  beyond  my 
power  to  resist.  I  am  a  man  of  strange  but  strong  impulses,  and 
every  notable  event  of  my  life  has  been  the  result  of  some  sudden 
emotion,  which  I  have  learned  not  to  struggle  against.  When  I 
stepped  on  the  stage  as  the  curtain  went  up  last  Monday  night, 
yours  was  the  first  face  I  saw,  and  suddenly  the  wish  came  to  me 
that  I  had  a  different  part  to  play.  Later  T  was  delighted  to  think 
that  you  could  see  me  as  myself,  for  from  the  first  moment  I  saw 
you  I  felt  that  I  had  met  my  fate,  that  you  were  the  one  woman  in 
the  whole  world  I  had  been  long  looking  for.  You  must  be  my  wife.’ 

“  ‘  I  cannot,’  I  replied,  almost  in  a  whisper,  ‘I  have  a  husband.’ 

“  ‘  1  have  heard  your  history,’  he  answered,  ‘  and  to  me  it  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  you  are  destined  to  be  mine.  You  are,  in 
reality,  free,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  form  to  be  legally  so.’ 

“  He  knelt  beside  me,  and,  taking  both  my  hands  in  his,  he  said, 
‘  It  is  useless  to  struggle  against  your  destiny — our  destiny.  My 
heart  tells  me  that  you  love  me,  and  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes.’ 

“  For  answer  I  burst  into  tears.  He  dried  them  with  his 
kisses,  and  soothed  me  wdth  such  burning,  eloquent  words  of  love, 
as  I  had  never  heard,  read,  or  dreamt  of.  Before  he  left  me  I 
had  promised  to  write  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  a  divorce, 
and  that  I  would  marry  him  as  soon  as  it  was  obtained. 

“  During  his  stay  in  St.  Louis  he  spent  all  his  spare  time  with 
me,  and  accompanied  me  home  every  evening  after  the  theatre. 
My  happiness  was  beyond  description.  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  my  great.  Heaven-born  love. 

“  The  night  of  his  departure  soon  came,  and  we  had  to  say  good¬ 
bye.  I  was  too  unhappy  to  speak  a  word.  He,  too,  was  much 
affected,  but  tried  to  cheer  me  by  picturing  the  happiness  in 
store  for  us 

“  ‘  With  you  by  my  side  I  shall  ever  have  an  inspiration  for  my 
work.’ 

“  On  March  6th  I  received  a  letter  from  him  announcing  that 
he  had  given  up  his  engagement,  and  would  be  in  Chicago  on  the 
15th  if  I  could  arrange  to  visit  there.  He  said  it  might  be 
embarrassing  for  me  to  receive  his  attentions  at  my  home  while 
my  divorce  was  pending,  and  in  this  I  agreed  with  him.  I 
immediately  replied  that  I  would  visit  a  friend  in  Chicago  before 
that  time,  and  remain  till  he  came.  I  then  wrote  to  another  of 
my  old  schoolmates,  who  had  long  been  urging  me  to  make  her  a 
visit,  that  I  would  go  to  her  if  agreeable.  She  promptly  urged 
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me  to  come  at  once  for  a  long  visit.  On  March  14tli  I  was 
installed  in  delightful  quarters,  and  before  retiring  for  the  night  I 
confided  my  secret  to  my  friend. 

“  The  next  day,  while  we  were  talking  over  our  school  days, 
the  butler  announced  Mr.  Booth.  My  friend  slipped  from  the 
parlour,  and  the  next  instant  I  was  in  his  arms.  For  a  time  neither 
of  us  spoke.  I  was  too  happy  to  utter  a  word,  and  he  seemed 
choked  with  emotion. 

“  ‘  I  could  not  remain  away  from  you  longer.  The  days  have 
seemed  as  years  since  I  left  you,  and  I  could  not  enter  upon  a 
new  engagement  without  seeing  you.’ 

“  ‘  Oh  !  ’  I  cried,  ‘  you  are  not  going  to  have  a  new  engagement 
at  once.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  he  answered,  ‘very  soon.  I  can  remain  here  only  a 
few  days.  Then  I  must  return  to  Washington  to  complete  my 
arrangements.’ 

“  ‘  Are  you  going  to  play  in  Washington  ?  ’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  Y’es,’  he  answered,  ‘  and  it  will  be  the  greatest  play  of  my 
life.  If  I  succeed  my  name  will  be  known  throughout  the  world  ; 
but  if  I  fail — ah  !  well,  who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  You  will 
love  me  just  the  same,  whether  I  succeed  or  fail,  will  you  not  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  I  replied.  ‘  But  you  will  not  fail;  you  will  succeed,  as 
you  always  do.’ 

“  ‘  I  hope  so.  If  the  rest  of  the  company  succeed  in  their  parts 
I  shall  with  mine  ;  but  on  the  stage  of  life,  as  well  as  on  the 
mimic  stage,  one  single  error  often  ruins  the  entire  play.’ 

“  He  spoke  with  great  earnestness ;  his  cheeks  were  flushed,  his 
eyes  unusually  brilliant.  Soon  his  manner  changed  ;  and  he 
began  to  tell  me  everything  that  had  happened  since  we  parted. 

“  On  the  morning  of  March  27th  he  came  to  me,  and  said : 
‘  I  have  received  an  imperative  order  to  return  to  Washington 
immediately,  and  I  must  leave  at  nine  o’clock  to-night.’ 

“His  face  was  pale;  his  lips  were  tightly  closed.  Fearfully 
alarmed,  I  cried  :  ‘  I  cannot  let  you  go  ;  you  shall  not  go.  Wait 
a  few  days  ;  I  will  go  with  you.’ 

“  After  a  terrible  struggle  with  himself,  he  said  :  ‘  My  darling,  I 
have  pledged  my  honour  that  I  would  obey  this  summons  as  soon 
as  received.  Y’’ou  would  not  have  me  sacrifice  both  duty  and 
honour.’ 

“  ‘I  feel  you  should  not  go — that  you  do  not  even  want  to  go. 
Am  I  not  right '?  ’ 

“  ‘  Had  I  met  you  before  I  signed  this  contract  it  would  have 
been  different ;  but  now  I  cannot  break  it.  It  will  soon  be  over, 
and  if  I  live  and  cannot  come  to  you,  will  you  come  to  me  when 
I  send  for  you  ?  ’ 
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“  ‘  Yes,’  I  answered,  ‘  I  will  go  to  you  wherever  you  may  be.’ 

“  He  then  took  in  his  hand  a  little  black  cross  I  wore  suspended 
from  a  chain  round  my  neck,  and  said  :  ‘  Will  you  give  me  this 
if  I  give  you  one  in  return  ?  ’ 

“  It  was  a  gift  from  my  mother  on  my  fifteenth  birthday,  and  I 
prized  it  very  much ;  but  I  immediately  took  it  from  my  neck 
and  clasped  it  round  his,  saying  :  ‘  Wear  it  in  memory  of  me.’ 

“  He  pressed  it  beneath  his  collar,  and,  taking  me  in  his  arms, 
left  me  without  saying  another  word. 

“  I  was  terribly  agitated  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  felt  as  if 

some  calamity  was  hanging  over  me. 

“  He  came  at  seven  o’clock,  and  said  he  had  but  an  hour  to  stay. 
His  face  was  still  deadly  pale,  with  an  expression  which  showed 
that  he  had  struggled  hard  to  keep  himself  to  the  duty  before 
him,  whatever  it  might  be.  We  were  both  too  unhappy  to  say 
much. 

“  He  started  up  suddenly  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  and,  taking 
from  his  pocket  a  cross,  said  : 

“  ‘  I  had  this  made  expressly  for  you.  You  see  it  incloses 
delicately  wrought  braids  of  hair  and  gold.  The  hair  is  mine, 
and  if  you  examine  it  carefully  you  will  find  blended  your  initials 
and  mine,  and  also  the  date  of  our  first  meeting.  Wear  it  till  I 
come,  or  if  I  should  not  come,  till  you  cease  to  love  my  memory, 
for  if  I  fail  you  death  alone  will  be  to  blame.’ 

“  He  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper.  His  hands  were  cold  and 
trembling,  and  as  I  kissed  him  his  lips  were  like  ice.  I  could  not 
speak.  When  he  made  a  motion  to  go,  I  clasped  my  arms 
around  him,  saying,  ‘  Don’t,  don’t  leave  me.’ 

“  He  gently  unclasped  my  hands,  and,  holding  them  in  his,  said  : 

‘  My  darling,  this  is  the  one,  the  only  pure  and  noble  passion  of 
my  life,  and  I  want  you  to  feel  that,  if  any  act  of  mine  should 
bring  you  sorrow,  that  it  was  not  my  intention,  but  a  destiny 
from  which  I  could  not  escape.’ 

“  He  kissed  me  and  was  gone. 

“  The  next  thing  I  remember  was  to  find  myself  in  my  own 
room,  and  my  friend  sitting  by  my  side.  I  had  fainted.  I 
was  unspeakably  sad  and  unhappy.  I  was  certain  that  I  should 
never  see  him  again,  and  that  he  w’as  engaged  in  some  under¬ 
taking  against  which  he  naturally  rebelled. 

“On  April  2nd  I  received  word  from  my  father  that  I  must 
return  home  immediately.  The  next  day  my  case  was  called, 
and  I  was  speedily  granted  an  absolute  divorce. 

“  I  received  a  long  and  affectionate  letter  from  my  beloved,  but 
he  made  no  mention  of  the  new  play  further  than  to  say  that  I 
might  not  hear  from  him  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  as  his  time 
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would  be  very  much  occupied.  I  could  not  eat,  sleep,  or  occupy 
my  mind  in  any  way.  I  felt  that  some  terrible  calamity  was 
about  to  happen  to  him,  and  in  my  anxiety  I  resolved  to  make  a 
trip  to  Washington  to  see  whether  I  could  find  him.  On  the 
night  of  April  14th  I  retired  with  my  arrangements  all  made  to 
start  the  next  day. 

“  I  had  the  most  horrible  dreams,  and  at  last  awoke  in  a  fright. 
In  my  dreams  I  saw  him  pursued  by  an  angry  multitude  of  people 
crying  for  vengeance.  I  seemed  to  throw  myself  between  him 
and  them. 

“  When  I  descended  into  the  dining-room  boys  were  crying 
‘  extras,’  and  the  people  on  the  street  seemed  greatly  excited. 
My  father  had  just  entered  with  the  morning  paper.  He  exclaimed , 
'  This  is  horrible  !  Assassination  of  President  Lincoln  at  Ford’s 
Theatre  last  night.  As  the  assassin  jumped  on  the  stage,  he  was 
recognised  as  Wilkes  Booth.’ 

“For  a  moment  I  was  stunned,  as  if  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 
Then  came  oblivion.  For  eight  weeks  I  had  brain  fever. 

“  When  I  recovered  my  heart  seemed  to  have  turned  to  stone  ; 
I  was  no  longer  capable  of  emotion.  On  moving  in  bed  I  touched 
my  cross,  and  I  felt  thankful  that  it  had  not  been  taken  from  me. 

“  One  morning  the  nurse  handed  me  a  letter,  saying,  ‘  the  doctor 
told  me  to  give  you  this.’ 

“  It  was  a  letter  from  my  loved  one,  and  bore  date  April  17th. 
It  comforted  me  then,  does  so  now,  and  shall  do  so  as  long  as  I 
live.  In  substance  it  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Forgive  me  for  the  sorrow  my  rash  act  has  already  caused  you,  and  be 
assured  that  had  I  known  you  sooner  my  fate  would  have  been  different. 
I  do  not  write  to  excuse  my  crime,  but  to  explain  to  you  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  it,  and  to  ask  your  forgiveness  and  pity. 

“  I  am  a  Southerner  by  birth  and  sympathy,  and  I  had  ever  hoped  for  the 
success  of  the  war.  I  met  many  men  with  like  sympathies,  and  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Confederacy  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  secret  meeting,, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  devise  means  to  end  the  war  and  secure  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  States.  We  were  all  sworn  to  secrecy  and  to 
obey  the  commands  of  those  who  might  be  elected  to  direct  our  movements. 
We  were  stirred  with  appeals  to  our  patriotism,  and  with  recitals  of  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  South,  till  we  were  ready  to  do  and  dare  anything 
that  would  promise  the  slightest  advantage  to  our  cause. 

“  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  removal  of  the  President  and  some 
members  of  his  Cabinet  would  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once,  and  lots  were 
cast  to  see  who  should  do  the  work.  I  was  one  of  the  number  on  whom  the 
lots  fell,  but  before  our  plans  could  be  consummated  Lee  had  surrendered, 
and  our  cause  was  lost. 

“It  was  then  that  I  hastened  to  you,  feeling  that  I  had  no  duty  before 
me  except  that  prompted  by  my  love  for  you.  Though  I  had  promised  on 
leaving  Washington  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  on  receipt  of  a  certain 
summons,  I  felt  that  nothing  further  would  be  required  of  me. 

“Well,  the  summons  came,  as  you  know,  and  I  tore  myself  from  your 
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arms  in  answer  to  it.  On  reaching  Washington  I  found  that  it  had  been 
decided  that,  though  we  had  not  saved  the  South,  we  must  avenge  the 
lost  cause.  It  was  agreed  that  if  we  succeeded  the  South  might  again 
arise  and  win  her  freedom. 

“I  protested  against  this  till  I  was  called  a  coward  and  a  traitor. 
Maddened  almost  to  frenzy,  I  then  agreed  to  do  my  best. 

“  How  I  succeeded  you  and  the  world  know.  It  all  seems  to  me  like  a 
horrible  dream.  Others  failed  in  the  parts  assigned  them ;  while  I  was 
driven  on  to  success  by  the  same  irresistible  fate  that  has  ever  pursued  me. 

“Now  that  I  have  awakened  from  the  spell  that  bound  me  I  see  it  all  in 
its  most  horrible  light.  I  am  despised  by  the  whole  civilised  world ;  I  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  the  name  I  bear  ;  I  have  wrecked  your  happiness, 
and  have  ended  my  own  career.  It  is  done,  however,  and  I  shall  bear  my 
part  to  the  end.  I  shall  die  like  a  Roman,  but  shall  never  be  taken  alive. 
I  shall  not  hastily  add  to  my  crime  by  taking  my  own  life,  but  shall  keep 
one  bullet  in  reserve  in  case  I  must.  It  is  better  so  than  that  I  should  die 
on  the  gallows,  and  the  tragedy  is  the  sooner  ended. 

“  In  all  the  stages  of  this  bloody  tragedy  your  image  has  haunted  me  I 
and  had  you  been  near  me  at  the  last  you  would  have  saved  me.  Even 
now  the  memory  of  our  love  and  the  desire  to  meet  you  again  makes  me 
cry  out,  ‘  Oh  !  God,  forgive.’ 

“  Can  you,  darling,  forgive  me,  and  believe  that  it  -was  not  me  but  some 
demon  that  took  possession  of  me,  that  did  this  deed  ?  Can  you  think  of 
me  kindly,  and  believe  that  my  last  thought  will  be  of  you,  and  my  last 
prayer  for  your  happiness  ? 

“  My  story  is  almost  ended.  As  soon  as  I  began  to  go  out,  my 
father’s  friend  again  renewed  his  offer  of  marriage,  which  was 
seconded  by  the  entreaties  of  my  father.  It  was  the  repetition  of 
an  old  story.  My  father  had  become  financially  embarrassed,  and 
his  friend  had  lent  him  large  sums  of  money.  If  I  did  not  accept 
this  offer  it  meant  my  father’s  ruin.  What  did  it  matter  to  me  *? 
I  said  I  would  give  my  hand,  but  had  no  heart  to  bestow.  My 
heart  is  dead  and  cold  in  the  unknown  grave  of  Wilkes  Booth, 
the  assassin  of  President  Lincoln.” 


I  saw  much  of  her  during  the  succeeding  year,  but  she  never 
again  referred  to  the  subject,  though  she  always  wore  her  cross. 

One  day  she  called  at  my  office. 

“  I  come  to  bid  you  good-bye.  I  am  going  away  where  no  one 
who  has  ever  known  me  will  see  me  again,  I  have  discovered 
that  my  husband  is  a  gambler,  and  that  he  is  the  owner  of  all 
the  big  gambling  places  in  the  city.  I  am  pointed  at  by  his 
low  associates  as  his  wife,  while  I  am  mingling  with  respectable 
society  under  false  colours.  I  cannot  breathe  the  same 
atmosphere  with  him.” 

I  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose,  but  in  vain.  From 
that  time  she  disappeared  from  society.  Where  she  went,  or 
what  she  did,  no  one  could  tell. 


R.  A.  Mason. 
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A.t  play. 


IN  LONDON. 

The  recent  severe  weather,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  had  a 
somewhat  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  attendance  at  the  theatres, 
and  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions  managers  have  had 
abundant  reason  to  deplore  the  protracted  presence  of  King 
Frost.  But  this  condition  of  affairs  can  hardly  be  more  than 
temporary,  and  a  resumption  of  activity  may  speedily  be  looked 
for.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  slight  is  the  importance  now 
attached  to  Lent.  As  evidence,  most  of  the  promised  novelties 
are  underlined  for  production  during  the  present  month  in  place 

of  at  Easter,  the  date  almost  invariably  selected  for  such  events 
only  a  few  years  ago. 


The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest. 


A  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Oscak  Wilde, 

Theatre,  I’eoruary  14. 


John  Worthing,  J.P. 
Algernon  Moncrieffe 
Rev.  Canon  Chasuble, 

U.D . 

Merriman 

Lane . 


Mr.  Geoege  Alexander. 
Mr.  Allan  Avnksworth. 

Mr.  H.  H.  ViN'CENT. 

Mr.  Prank  Dyall. 

Mr.  F,  Kinsey  Peile. 


Lady  Bracknell 
Hon.  Gwendolen 
Fairfax 
Cecily  Cardew 
Miss  Prism  . . 


Produced  at  the  St.  James's 

..  Miss  Rose  Leclercq. 

. .  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh. 

. .  Miss  Evelyn  Millard. 

. .  Mrs.  George  Canninge. 


The  most  obvious  thing  suggested  by  The  Importance  of  Being 
Eamiest  is  •  the  advantage  of  being  frivolous,  which,  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  is  likely  to  accrue  to  an  author  who  caters  for 
the  less  intelligent  section  of  the  public.  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  has  recognised  that  the 
majority  of  playgoers  are  prepared  to  accept  him  at  the  value  he 
has  set  upon  himself,  and  accordingly  he  exhibits  perfect  readiness 
to  ool  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  The  question  remains,  how 
long  is  the  vogue  likely  to  last  ?  But  that,  after  all,  is  a  problem 
of  secondary  consequence,  for  chameleon-like  Mr.  Wilde  is  always 
ready  to  change  his  colours.  Tragedy  or  comedy,  laughter  or 
tears— it  is  all  one  to  him.  He  is  governed  by  the  showman’s 
principle  “You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your  choice.” 
His  new  trivial  comedy  is  a  bid  for  popularity  in  the  direction  of 
farce.  Stripped  of  its  “  Oscarisms ’’—regarded  purely  as  a 
dramatic  exercise  it  is  not  even  a  good  specimen  of  its  class. 
The  story  is  clumsily  handled,  the  treatment  unequal,  the 
construction  indifferent,  while  the  elements  of  farce,  comedy 
and  burlesque  are  jumbled  together  with  a  fine  disregard  for 
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consistency.  But  the  piece  throughout  bears  the  unmistakable 
impress  of  the  author’s  handiwork,  and  that,  it  would  appear,  is 
sufficient  for  an  audience  unable  or  unwilling  to  distinguish 
between  the  tinsel  glitter  of  sham  epigram  and  the  authentic 
sheen  of  true  wit.  Of  the  success  of  the  new  comedy  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  inasmuch  as  its  audacity — we  had  almost 
said  impertinence — will  not  fail  to  attract  votaries  of  a  society 
which  enjoys  nothing  more  keenly  than  an  exhibition  on  the  stage 
of  its  own  weaknesses.  To  criticise  the  work  seriously  would  be 
a  measure  that  the  author  himself  would  probably  be  the  first  to 
deride.  So  little  respect,  indeed,  does  he  show  for  his  own  piece, 
that  in  places  he  has  not  hesitated  to  ridicule  the  very  creatures 
born  of  his  fertile  imagination  ;  while,  throughout  its  performance, 
one  is  constantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  his  tongue  must 
have  found  refuge  in  his  cheek  more  frequently  than  not  as  the 
labour  of  writing  progressed.  Meanwhile,  for  the  interpretation 
there  is  only  praise.  Mr.  George  Alexander  proves  that  his 
■command  over  light  comedy  is  as  great  as  his  power  to  express 
-emotion  ;  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth,  in  a  somewhat  similar  part, 
-ably  supports  his  manager;  Mr.  H.  H.  Vincent  provides  an 
^admirably  studied  portrait  of  a  clergyman  of  the  broadest  view^s  ; 
stately  and  incisive.  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  gives  excellent  point  to 
all  the  good  things  assigned  to  Lady  Bracknell ;  Miss  Irene 
Vanbrugh  and  Miss  Evelyn  Millard  are  charmingly  perverse  as 
the  heroines,  while  minor  characters  are  effectively  played  by 
Mr.  Frank  By  all,  Mr.  Kinsey  Peile,  and  Mrs.  George  Canninge 
The  record  of  the  evening’s  entertainment  would  be  incomplete 
were  it  not  stated  that,  to  the  evident  disappointment  of  an 
expectant  audience,  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  did  not  deliver  the 
^customary  speech. 


A  Leader  of  Men. 


An  Ori-inal  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Chakles  E.  D.  Ward.  Produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 

February  9. 


Robert  Llewelyn,  M.P. 
Lord  Killarney.  M.P. 
Archdeacon  Baldwin 
Louis  Parquhar,  M.P, 
Morton  Stone,  M.P. 
Jack  Carnforth 


Mr.  Fred  Terry. 
Mr.  Will  Dennis. 
Mr.  Joseph  Carne. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Irvinu. 

Mr.  W.  Wyes. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brough. 


Adolphus  Poole 
Lady  Solway  . . 
Mrs.  Alsager-Ellis 
Barbara  Deane 
Mrs.  Dundas  . . 


Mr.  Stuart  Champion 
Miss  Le  Thiere. 

Miss  Alma  Murray. 
Miss  May  Harvey. 
Miss  Marion  Terry. 


Mr.  Ward  is  avowedly  a  beginner,  A  Leader  of  Men  being  his 
first  contribution  to  dramatic  literature.  But  although  there  is 
much  in  his  piece  that  denotes  the  novice  s  hand,  one  can  discern 
in  it  also  not  a  little  worthy  of  cordial  praise.  Chief  among 
Mr.  W^ard’s  virtues  is  an  evident  ability  to  conceive  and  handle 
effectively  a  strong  situation,  a  merit  to  be  swiftly  recognised  and 
earnestly  encouraged  in  any  new-comer.  It  is  in  the  treatment 
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of  details,  the  inadequate  setting  forth  of  motives,  and  the 
marshalling  of  his  characters,  that  the  author  of  A  Leader  of  Men 
shows  his  inexperience.  Time  and  observation,  however,  should 
serve  to  remedy  such  defects,  and  then  Mr.  Ward  may  be  expected 
to  supply  the  stage  with  a  really  good  play.  Meanwhile,  he  must 
be  counselled  to  endeavour  to  give  to  his  dialogue  a  more  dramatic 
tuin,  for  neat  and  graceful  though  it  be,  it  seldom  succeeds, 
especially  in  the  comedy  passages,  in  forcing  its  way  across  the 
footlights  and  producing  the  desired  effect.  That  quite  two-thirds 
of  his  first  and  second  acts  are  wasted  upon  trivial  explanations, 
constitutes  also  a  serious  fault  in  construction,  for  clearly  the 
success  of  a  piece  is  not  to  be  established  merely  by  the  presence 
of  a  single  situation,  however  powerful,  at  the  close  of  each  act. 
Mr.  Ward,  moreover,  would  appear  to  have  recoiled  before  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  which  he  himself  has  imagined,  and 
instead  of  confronting  it  boldly,  seeks  and  offers  a  solution  in  a 
cheap  and  obvious  coup-de-thedtre .  This  is  the  ready  expedient 
adopted  by  every  third-rate  novelist ;  but  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  a 
playwright  who  proposes  to  take  his  art  seriously.  As  a  whole, 
however,  A  Leader  of  Men  must  be  pronounced  a  work  of  con¬ 
siderable  promise,  however  faulty  it  may  be  in  execution.  Apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  its  presentation  would  alone  be  a 
subject  for  congratulation  on  account  of  the  opportunity  it  affords 
Miss  Marion  Terry  for  a  superb  piece  of  acting.  It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  in  the  expression  of  womanly  tenderness,  of  passionate 
despair,  of  exquisite  emotion.  Miss  Terry  stands  alone  at  the 
present  moment.  Her  impersonation  of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Dundas 
is  a  masterpiece — beautiful  in  its  range  of  touching  sentiment, 
strong  in  its  grasp  of  overpowering  feeling.  As  her  lover,  Robert 
Llewelyn,  Mr.  Fred  Terry  played  with  commendable  earnestness  ; 
but  a  word  of  warning  must  be  given  to  this  young  actor  against 
the  increasing  use  of  mannerisms,  which  threaten  to  render  his 
style  stagey  and  artificial.  From  the  standpoint  neither  of 
importance  nor  of  efficiency  do  any  of  the  remaining  characters 
except,  perhaps,  that  sustained  by  Mr.  W^.  W^yes,  an  excellent 
actor — call  for  individual  mention. 


Thokough-Bred. 

A  Comic  Play,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Ralph  R.  Lumley.  Produced  at  Toole’s  Theatre,  February  13. 


Lord  Sandacre 
The  Hon.  Blenkin- 
sopp  Carlinghani 
John  Rimple 
A.  V.  Decker. 
Claude  Nizril 
Job  Tosh. . 


Mr.  John  Billington 

Mr.  FiTznoY  Morgan. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Toole. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Lowne. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Coventry. 
Mr.  George  Shelton. 


Jennings 
Wokeham  .. 

The  Hon.  Wilhel- 
mina  Carlingham 
Miss  Pallington 
Mrs.  Rimple 
Delia  Rimx^le 


Mr.  Frank  J.  Arlton. 
Master  Alec  Boles. 

Miss  Henrietta  Watson. 
Miss  Cora  Poole. 

Miss  Eliza  Johnstone. 
Miss  Florence  Fordyce. 


The  unquestionable  promise  shown  by  Mr.  Ralph  Lumley  in 
Aunt  Jack  and  The  Best  Man,  finds  further  fulfilment  in  Thorough- 
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Bred,  in  some  respects  the  best  play  which  he  has  yet  given  to 
the  public.  That  the  piece  displays,  on  the  author’s  part,  a 
greater  power  of  invention  than  before  we  do  not  pretend  to  say> 
for  decidedly  the  weakest  point  about  Thorough-Bred  is  its  plot, 
which,  although  sufficiently  neat  and  compact,  presents  no  specml 
feature  either  of  originality  or  strength.  But  if  these  qualities 
are  only  too  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from^  the  new  work, 
the  loss  is  amply  atoned  for  by  the  grace,  spontaneity,  and  humour 
with  which  the  details  are  worked  out.  Thorough-Bred  is 
correctly  described  as  a  comic  play  rather  than  a  farce,  the  writer 
having  prudently  placed  himself  outside  any  temptation  to  pron 
by  the  traditional  “five  doors  and  a  table”  by  developing  the 
entire  action  of  his  piece  sub  jove.  Nor  has  he  stopped  here,  for 
instead  of  making  boisterous  and  irresponsible  fun  his  chiet 
object,  he  has  rendered  that  element  subservient  to  as  pretty  and 
pleasing  a  love-story  as  ever  charmed  an  audience  to  the 
exhibition  of  emotion.  In  the  elaboration  of  this  he  relies  for 
effect  upon  no  theatrical  devices  or  artificially  provoked  mis¬ 
understandings  but  upon  the  simple  workings  of  the  human 
heart.  Nothing,  in  truth,  could  be  more  delightful  than  the 
timid  yet  manly  wooing  of  Wilhelmina  Carlingham  by  her 
sincere  and  devoted  admirer  A.  V.  Decker,  whose  efforts, 
prompted  by  a  mistaken  desire  to  ingratiate  himself  in  his 
mistress’s  eyes,  to  subdue  his  American  nationality  to  that  of 
an  unmistakable  Englishmah,  supply  the  principal  interest  of 
the  piece.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Lumley  reveals  a  genuine 
talent  for  comedy  which  should  prove  fruitful  of  the  best  results 
when,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  speedily  do,  he  boldly  selects  a 
larger  canvas  for  a  new  picture.  Colouring  of  a  more  striking 
kind  is  however,  required  for  any  character  suited  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that 
John  Kimple,  Mayor  of  Upcomb,  is  a  personage  touched  with 
the  drollest  extravagance.  Especially  comical  is  his  appearance 
in  the  last  act,  when,  disguised  as  an  itinerant  Christy  minstrel, 
tambourine  in  hand  and  fantastically  attired,  he  favours  his 
listeners  with  a  selection  from  some  of  the  popular  ditties  of  the 
day.  A  part  more  amusing  has  not  fallen  for  many  a  day  to  the 
lot  of  Mr.  Toole,  who  plays  it  in  the  merriest  fashion,  and  with 
even  something  more  than  his  usual  verve.  To  Mr.  C.  M. 
Lowne,  as  the  American,  and  Miss  Henrietta  Watson,  as  his 
fascinating  sweetheart,  the  real  acting  successes  of  the  evening 
belong,  however.  Until  now,  Mr.  Lowne  has  had  no  similai 
opportunity  afforded  him,  and  his  carefully  studied  and  exceedingly 
clever  performance  cannot  fail  largely  to  enhance  his  reputation. 
Bright,  sunny,  and  delightfully  arch.  Miss  Watson  also  proved 
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herself  an  actress  of  real  merit.  Slighter  sketches,  each  good  of 
its  kind,  were  provided  by  Mr.  Fitzroy  Morgan,  Mr.  E.  A.  Coventry, 
Mr.  George  Shelton,  Miss  Cora  Poole,  and  Miss  Florence  Eordyce, 
while,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of  Miss  Eliza  Johnstone,  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Kimple  was  undertaken  at  short  notice  by  Miss  Kate 
Carlyon.  _ 


A  Comedy,  with  Music,  in  Two  Acts. 

by  Sidney  Jones. 


An  Artist’s  Model. 

Written  by  Owen  Hall,  Lyrics  by 
Produced  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  February  2 


Ad«e . 

Lady  Barbara  Cripps 

Lucien . 

Jessie . 

Hose . 

Christine 

Huby . 

Violet . 

Geraldine 
Amy  Cripps  . . 

Jane . 

MissManveis 


Miss  Marie  Tempest. 
Miss  Leonora  Braham. 
Miss  Nina  Cadiz. 

Miss  Marie  Stddholme. 
Miss  Kate  Cannon. 

Miss  Alice  Davis. 

Miss  Kate  Adams. 

Miss  Lettice  Fairi'ax. 
Miss  Hetty  Hamer. 
Mii-s  Louie  Pounds. 
Miss  Sybil  Grey. 

Miss  Nellie  Gregory. 


Daisy  Vane  .. 
Rudolph  Blair 
Sir  George  Sr.  Alban 
Archie  Pendillon  . . 
Earl  of  Thamesmead 
Algernon  S:.  Alban. . 
Carbonnet 
Apthorpe 
Maddox 
James  Cripps 
Smoggins 
Mdme.  Amdlie 


Harry  Greenbank,  Music 
r2. 

Miss  Letty  Lind. 

Mr.  C.  Hayden  Coffin. 
Mr.  Eric  Lewis. 

Mr.  Yorke  Stephens. 
Mr.  Lawrance  D’Orsay 
Mr.  J.  Farren  Soutar. 
Mr.  Maurice  Farkoa. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Porteous. 
Mr.  Conway  Dixon. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Robson. 

Mr.  W.  Blakeley. 

Miss  Lottie  Venne. 


It  is  understood  that  in  writing  An  Ar’tisfs  Model,  Mr.  Owen 
Hall,  who  had  already  achieved  a  popular  success  with  A  Gaiety 
Girl,  set  himself  the  task  of  raising  “  musical  comedy  ”  to  the 
level  of  “  comedy  with  music.”  The  distinction,  perhaps,  is  a 
trifle  subtle  ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  is  not  without 
significance.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Hall  himself  seems  unable  to 
realise  its  true  meaning,  for  in  attempting  to  soar  to  the  heights 
of  genuine  wit  he  has  only  contrived  to  prove  how  dull  a  would-be 
humorist  can  be.  Moreover,  the  old  Adam  is  apparently  still 
strong  within  him,  as  may  be  judged  from  much  of  the  dialogue 
in  An  Artist's  Model,  which,  on  the  first  night  at  any  rate,  con¬ 
tained  certain  allusions  that  belong  rather  to  the  domain  of  the 
smart  society  paragraphist  than  to  that  of  the  witty  epigram¬ 
matist.  These  defects,  however,  are  of  a  kind  which  time  and 
the  exercise  of  a  judicious  self-restraint  may  cure  ;  it  is  otherwise 
wlien  one  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  many  blemishes  that 
disfigure  the  new  piece  as  a  dramatic  work.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
Hall  is  evidently  conscious  of,  and  willing  to  acknowledge,  his 
owm  deficiencies,  inasmuch  as  he  intimates  in  a  footnote  to  the 
programme  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  James  T.  Tanner  for 
assistance  rendered  in  the  construction  of  the  comedy.  What 
was  the  precise  nature  of  the  help  afforded,  the  ordinary  observer, 
perhaps,  will  have  some  difficulty  in  conceiving.  For,  as  presented, 
An  Artist's  Model  proved  to  be  simply  a  mass  of  irrelevant  details 
through  which  the  main  thread  of  the  story  could  with  difficulty 
be  traced.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  idle  seriously  to 
criticise  a  production  so  utterly  devoid  of  proportion  or  dramatic 
.significance,  and  of  wliich  the  only  redeeming  features  were  the 
music,  the  lyrics,  and  the  mounting.  Mr.  Sidney  Jones’s  tuneful 
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score  deserved,  in  fact,  a  better  fate  than  to  be  associated  with  so 
feeble  a  librettto ;  but,  happily,  he  has  discovered  in  Mr.  Harry 
Greenbank  a  verse-writer  worthy  of  collaboration  with  himself. 
Not  only  are  Mr.  Greenbank’s  lyrics  humorous  and  neat,  but 
they  lend  themselves  admirably  also  to  the  composer’s  art,  a 
circumstance  of  which  Mr.  Jones  has  taken  the  fullest  advantage. 
An  element  of  brightness  was  thus  introduced  into  the  per¬ 
formance  which,  without  it,  would  have  been  lamentably  dull 
and  tedious.  So  poorly,  also,  has  the  author  provided  for  his 
characters  that,  despite  the  exceptional  strength  of  a  talented  and 
numerous  company,  few  opportunities  were  afforded  them  of 
making  an  acting  success.  Miss  Marie  Tempest,  however,  whose 
return  to  the  London  stage  is  a  welcome  event,  played  and  sang 
with  marked  ability ;  Miss  Letty  Lind’s  dancing  was  the  delight 
of  everyone ;  Miss  Lottie  Venue’s  arch  and  piquant  manner 
proved  of  invaluable  service;  while  Miss  Leonora  Braham,  Mr. 
Eric  Lewis,  Mr.  Yorke  Stephens,  Mr.  Lawrance  D’Orsay,  and 
Mr.  Blakeley  struggled  bravely  to  accomplish  the  impossible  task 
of  making  bricks  without  straw.  Nor  was  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin  in 
much  better  case.  So  far  as  the  music  of  his  part  is  concerned,, 
he  showed  himself  as  excellent  an  artist  as  ever;  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook  the  indifference,  amounting  almost  to  con¬ 
temptuous  carelessness,  exhibited  by  his  lackadaisical  rendering 
of  the  hero’s  character.  In  all  kindliness,  Mr.  Coffin  must  be 
counselled  to  change  his  method,  or  he  will  speedily  lose  what 
hold  he  possesses  upon  a  public  only  too  ready  to  show  him  every 
indulgence.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  reception  of 
the  piece  was  of  the  stormiest  description,  and  clearly  indicated 
the  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  which  its  performance  aroused  in 
the  audience. 


Margate. 


An  Original  Farcical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Barton  White.  Produced  at  Terry’s  Theatre, 

February  5. 


General  Piercy  . .  Mr.  Leslie  Kenyon. 
Tooting  Beck  . .  Mr.  Richard  Purdon. 
Arthur  Vereker  . .  Mr.  Harcourt  Beatiy. 
Willie  . .  . .  Mr.  E.  H.  Kelly. 

Tobias  Dodd  . .  Mr.  Robert  Nainby. 

Stephens  . .  . .  Mr.  E.  Daonall. 

Inspector  of  Police  Mr.  Harry  Norton. 

Policeman..  ..  Mr.  Henry  Benton. 


Helen  Vereker  ..  Miss  Olga  Kate  Noyle. 
Mrs.  Beck  . .  . .  Miss  Dolores  Dhummoni> 

Kitty . Miss  Amelia  Grchn. 

Pauline  ..  ..  Miss  Ina  Goldsmith. 

Mrs.  Stephens  ..  Miss  Katie  Neville. 

Madame  Tulipon..  Mrs.  B.  M.  De  Solla. 

Eliza  . .  . .  Miss  Jessie  Danvers. 


Margate  is  certainly  not  a  remarkable  achievement ;  but  if,  as 
we  suspect,  it  is  the  author’s  first  dramatic  essay,  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  counselling  him  to  try  again.  His  wut,  it  is 
true,  cannot  claim  to  be  of  the  finest,  nor  his  ideas  of  the 
newest  quality  ;  but  in  his  work  can  be  discerned  a  dash  of  rough 
humour  which  is  not  ineffective,  and  a  certain  talent  for  character¬ 
drawing  that  may  yet  prove  serviceable.  Mr.  White,  on  the 
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other  hand,  has  still  to  learn  and  appreciate  the  value  of  continuity 
in  a  stage  story,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  centreing  the  interest 
of  his  plot  in  one  group  of  characters.  In  Margate  a  leading 
theme  is  started  in  the  first  act  and  dropped  in  the  second,  only 
to  be  resumed  in  the  third,  with  the  irritating  result  that  the 
spectator,  in  the  classic  words  of  Mr.  Gus  Elen,  “  dunno 
where  ’e  are.”  A  decided  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  piece 
is  found,  moreover,  in  the  fact  that,  alike  in  respect  of  subject 
matter  and  of  characterization,  its  tone  is  hopelessly  cheap  and 
vulgar  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  any  expectation  of  its  ever  being 
promoted  to  a  place  in  an  evening  bill  may  at  once  be  dismissed. 
The  best  feature  of  the  afternoon’s  performance  w’as  Mr.  E. 
Dagnall’s  wonderfully  realistic  portrait  of  a  sea-side  waiter,  an 
impersonation  full  of  the  neatest  touches,  and  marvellously  life¬ 
like  both  m  appearance  and  manner.  Mr.  Harcourt  Beatty 
again  proved  himself  a  light  comedian  of  value.  Miss  Katie 
Neville  supplied  a  clever  sketch  of  a  coster-girl,  and  Messrs. 
Kichard  Purdon  and  Eobert  Nainby  did  all  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  with  unimportant  parts.  Doubtless  there  was 
some  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  selection  of  Miss  Olga 
Kate  Noyle  to  play  the  heroine,  but  certainly  it  was  not  to  be 
discovered  in  the  quality  of  her  acting. 


An  M.P.’s  Wife. 


A  Play  in  Four  Acts,  adapted  from  Mr.  T.  Terrell’s  Novel,  A  Woman  of  Heart.  Produced  at  the 

Opdia  Comique  Theatre,  February  16. 


J  hn  Armitage,  M.P.  Mr.  William  Herbert. 
Sir  Richard  Macklin  Mr.  Frederic  De  Lara. 
Frank  Everard  . .  Mr.  Rothbury  Evans. 
William  Sparrow  ■. .  Mr.  Percy  Bell. 
Alexander  Jephson  Mr.  J.  Hastings  Batson. 
Job  Venables  . .  Mr.  E.  Rochelle. 

A  Hired  Waiter  ..  Mr.  Adnam  Sprange. 


Robert  Fenwick  . .  Mr.  Charles  Glenney. 
Ruth  Elliott  . .  ..  Miss  T.  White. 

Lady  Callcott  . .  Miss  Alexes  Leighton 

Lucy  Travers  ..  Miss  Alice  Dukes. 

Rose  Bellamy  . .  Miss  Ina  Goldsmith. 

Elise . Miss  Dorothie  Lawson. 


Despite  the  gallantry  proverbially  due  to  a  lady,  we  are 
constrained  to  say  that  An  M.P.’s  Wife  possesses  few  claims  to 
consideration.  The  plot  is  conventional,  and  handled  in  a 
manner  to  prove  unmistakably  that  the  anonymous  author  or 
authors  have  little  experience  in  stage-craft.  Nor  can  they  be 
said  to  shine  in  the  matter  of  characterisation  or  dialogue.  Of 
story  there  is  hardly  sufficient  in  the  piece  to  provide  an  hour’s 
entertainment.  That  it  is  extended  over  four  acts  points 
unerringly  to  the  many  dull  moments  which  the  play  admittedly 
contains.  Had  An  M.P.’s  Wife  made  its  first  and  only  appear¬ 
ance  at  a  matinee  it  would  more  than  have  fulfilled  its  mission. 
To  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  is  sufficiently  attractive  to 
obtain  even  a  six  nights’  run  with  satisfactory  results  reveals  once 
more  the  insubstantiality  of  human  expectations.  Of  the  per¬ 
formance,  as  of  the  piece,  there  is  little  of  a  favourable  kind  to  be 
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said.  Miss  Tiny  White  possesses  a  powerful  voice  and  a  fairly 
good  stage  presence,  but  her  method  is  mechanical  and  her  style 
inelegant.  A.  promising  ingenue,  Miss  Alice  Dukes,  deserves,  on 
the  other  hand,  commendation  for  her  graceful  and  piquant 
performance.  _ 

IN  PAKIS. 

The  principal  theatrical  event  of  the  past  month  has,  by  certain 
rather  impressionable  journalists,  been  accorded  the  significance 
of  an  important  political  occurrence,  and  has  been  hailed  by  them 
indeed  as  a  further  step  towards  the  7'approcliement  between 
France  and  Germany  which  is  often  talked  about,  but  which  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  a  sympathetic  telegram 
from  an  Emperor  on  one  side  and  the  appearance  of  a  French 
actress  in  a  German  play  on  the  other.  Nevertheless  Madame 
Bernhardt’s  production  of  Herr  Sudermann’s  Heimath  is  note¬ 
worthy  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  There  was  a  time 
wdien  the  great  actress  would  have  scorned  the  notion  of  playing 
the  principal  part  in  a  French  version  of  a  popular  German  play, 
just  as  she  has  more  than  once  refused  with  indignation  to  act 
before  a  Berlin  audience.  Tempora  mutantur,  however,  et  Sarah 
mutaiur  in  illis,  and  no  one  can  regret  it  save  Chauvinists  of  the 
deepest  dye,  who  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  account.  Of  Herr 
Sudermann’s  dramatic  works  little  or  nothing  was  known  in 
Paris  until  quite  recently.  The  German  company  playing  in 
London  this  winter  was  to  have  given  Die  Ehre  (which  piece  and 
Sodoms  Elide  were  his  only  efforts  in  dramatic  writing  before 
Heimath),  but  at  the  last  moment  insuperable  difficulties  inter¬ 
vened  and  the  play  could  not  be  performed.  Since  Heimath, 
Herr  Sudermann  has  produced  The  Butterflies'  Battle,  which, 
though  a  failure  in  Berlin,  succeeded  in  Vienna.  The  naming  of 
her  version  of  the  piece  gave  Madame  Bernhardt  some  trouble. 
Heimath,  of  course,  may  be  translated  literally  as  “Home,”  but 
the  French  language  has  no  exact  equivalent  for  it.  At  first  the 
title  was  to  be  Le  Foyer  Paternel,  but  eventually  this  was  altered 
to  Magda,  the  name  of  the  heroine.  Signora  Duse,  who  has 
played  in  an  Italian  version  of  the  piece,  called  it  Casa  Paterna, 
To  detail  the  plot  w^ould  occupy  too  much  space,  and  to  give  a 
rough  outline  would  be  doing  it  less  than  justice.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that  the  play  is  a  moving  and  dramatic  study  of 
the  relations  between  a  prodigal  daughter  and  the  father  to  whose 
roof  she  has  returned,  not  as  a  penitent,  but  as  a  visitor  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  treated  with  the  consideration  due  to  one  who  has 
developed  in  a  few  years  from  a  simple  country  girl  into  a  famous 
singer  known  throughout  Europe.  In  a  word,  a  very  remarkable 
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play,  not  only  on  account  of  tlie  social  and  moral  questions  with 
which  it  deals,  but  quite  as  much  by  reason  of  the  dramatic  skill 
shown  by  the  author  in  evolving  his  plot  and  in  endowing  his 
dramatis  personcB  with.  \iie  and  character.  Madame  Bernhardt, 
in  the  part  of  the  heroine,  takes  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  it  affords  to  an  actress  of  her  peculiar  genius.  She  has 
found  a  part  worthy  of  her  marvellous  talent  as  we  used  to  know 
it,  and,  to  the  joy  of  all  who  have  bewailed  her  fondness  for  such 
carpenter-made  pieces  as  Gismonda  and  the  like,  she  proves 
herself  still  worthy  of  a  great  part.  MM.  Meristo,  Darmont, 
and  Beval,  and  Mile.  Bellanger  afford  her  excellent  support. 
Another  notable  production  at  the  Renaissance  earlier  in  the 
month  was  M.o\\hvG ^  Amphitryon ,  in  which  Madame  Bernhardt  as 
Alcmene,  M.  Coquelin  (in  defiance  of  the  authorities  at  the 
rran9ais),  as  Sosie,  M.  Jean  Coquelin  as  Mercure,  and  M.  Guitry 
as  Jupiter  achieved  a  brilliant  success. 

Not  often  do  two  new^  pieces  by  the  same  author  have  to  be 
recorded  in  one  month.  That  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  i\\Q  J ournal  des  I)(?5afs,has  had,  within  the  past  few  weeks, 
a  play  produced  both  at  the  Gymnase  and  at  the  Comedie 
Bran9aise  is  a  sign  that  he  is  taking  a  place  not  only  amongst 
the  most  prolific  but  amongst  the  more  serious  French  dramatists 
of  the  day.  M.  Lemaitre  has  been  WTiting  for  the  stage  not 
more  than  six  years.  During  this  period  he  has  had  produced 
seven  pieces,  which,  if  they  have  not  been  popular  successes, 
have,  at  any  rate  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  gained  for  their 
author  a  reputation  as  a  playwright  equal  to  that  which  he  enjoys 
as  a  critic  of  the  drama.  E' Age  Difficile  at  the  Gymnase  deals 
with  rather  a  fresh  theme.  An  old  savant,  a  confirmed  bachelor, 
invites  his  niece  and  his  niece’s  husband  to  live  with  him  after 
they  are  married,  as  the  former  had  done  up  to  that  time.  The 
husband,  however,  has  not  been  under  the  old  man’s  roof  long 
before  he  finds  his  uncle-in-law’s  w’ays  and  whims  harder  to  put 
up  with  than  would  be  those  of  a  conventional  stage  helle-niere. 
So  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  away  from  home,  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  w'anderings,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  typical 
New'  Woman  of  the  adventuress  type.  She  and  her  husband, 
w'ho  makes  his  wife’s  admirers  buy  from  him  articles  de 
vertu  at  ruinous  prices,  prey  upon  the  young  man’s  fortune, 
and  when  the  latter  shamelessly  introduces  them  to  his 
uncle  and  his  wife,  the  adventuress  sets  her  cap  at  the 
old  savant  and  carries  the  game  so  far  as  to  compel  him 
to  fight  a  duel  with  her  husband.  Meanwhile  the  young  wife, 
although  she  cannot  conceal  from  herself  the  depravity  of  her 
husband’s  conduct,  determines  to  forgive  him  in  spite  of  her 
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uncle’s  anxiety  that  she  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  and,  when 
it  comes  to  a  choice  between  them  she  elects  to  forsake  the  old 
man  who  is  so  passionately  devoted  to  her.  Fortunately  an  old 
sweetheart  of  the  uncle  is  able  to  set  matters  right,  the  New 
Woman  and  her  husband  are  driven  from  the  field,  and  the 
menage  a  trois  is  resumed,  as  the  curtain  falls,  with  every  prospect 
of  permanent  happiness.  The  acting  of  M.  Antoine,  the  former 
director  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  in  the  part  of  the  savant,  and  of 
Madame  Judic  as  the  dea  e  macliina  did  a  great  deal  to  make  the 
production  as  successful  as  it  was.  In  Le  Pardon,  given  at  the 
Francais  for  the  first  time  on  February  11,  M.  Lemaitre  has  con¬ 
trived  a  three-act  play  in  which  no  more  than  three  characters 
appear — a  man,  his  wife,  and  his  wife’s  friend.  Georges,  the 
husband,  finding  that  he  has  not  been  Suzanne’s  only  lover, 
makes  love  in  retaliation  to  Therese.  Suzanne  discovers  this, 
and  when  her  friend  disinterestedly  assures  her  that  Georges 
really  loves  her  still,  she  writes  a  letter  of  farewell  to  him  in 
order  to  put  his  affection  to  the  test.  He  tears  the  letter  up 
and  proposes  a  permanent  reconciliation,  declaring  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  each  has  suffered  through  the  conduct  of  the  other, 
there  will  be  henceforward  a  fresh  tie  between  them !  A 
curious  thesis,  truly.  The  piece  was  played  to  perfection  by 
Madame  Baretta,  Mile.  Bartet  and  M,  Worms,  and  its  reception 
was  favourable,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  save  as  a 
dramatic  curiosity,  it  will  hold  a  place  very  long  in  the  repertoire 
of  the  Maison  de  Moliere. 

“  L’CEuvre  ”  gave  the  other  day  the  ancient  Hindoo  drama 
known  in  English  as  The  Toy  Cart,  which  had  been  translated 
into  French  by  M.  Barrucand  under  the  title  of  Le  Charriot  de 
Terre  Cuite.  The  piece  is  designed  to  show  the  triumph  of 
Buddhist  principles  over  earthy  passions  and  vices.  It  takes  its 
title  from  the  toy-cart  of  a  peasant  child  which  is  filled  by  a 
courtezan,  after  her  conversion  to  Buddhism  by  the  hero, 
with  the  gold  ornaments  and  jewels  that  she  now  counts  to 
be  of  no  value.  The  representation  of  this  two-thousand  years 
old  drama  was  decidedly  interesting. 


IN  GEKMANY. 

Admiration  for  Ibsen  and  his  methods  has  been  raised  almost  to 
the  dignity  of  a  cult  in  Germany,  and  it  is  but  natural,  therefore, 
that  his  Little  Eyolf  should  have  excited  more  attention  than  any 
play  produced  lately.  On  the  occasion  of  its  production  at  the 
Deutsches  Theatre,  Berlin,  the  play  was  successful  in  making  a 
great  impression.  The  first  act  was  the  most  effective  from  a 
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dramatic  point  of  view ;  the  second  was  followed  with  close 
attention  by  reason  of  its  psychological  interest ;  while  the  third 
provoked  alternate  opposition  and  ridicule,  owing  to  the  exagger¬ 
ation  of  some  of  the  author’s  most  striking  peculiarities.  In  spite 
of  its  defects,  however,  the  play  exerted  an  undeniable  influence 
upon  the  audience,  and  the  success  of  Little  Eyolf  must  be 
numbered  among  the  greatest  successes  which  have  rewarded 
Ibsen  for  some  time  past.  After  the  first  and  third  acts,  Herr 
Brahm,  the  manager,  made  a  little  speech,  in  which  he  returned 
thanks,  in  the  dramatist’s  name,  for  the  cordial  reception  of  the 
piece.  The  performance  was  careful,  and  in  every  respect 
adequate.  Frau  Sorma,  in  particular,  must  be  mentioned  with 
praise  for  her  almost  ideal  rendering  of  the  character  of  Eita 
Allmers.  The  part  of  Alfred  Allmers  was  played  by  HerrKeicher 
with  his  usual  skill  and  insight.  Frau  Wilbrandt-Baudius  was  an 
admirable  exponent  of  that  mysterious  and  perplexing  conception, 
the  Fatten  Mamsell,  and  has  earned  high  praise  for  her  consistent 
portrayal  of  the  gruesome  nature  of  this  fearsome  personage. 

At  the  Neustudter  Court  Theatre,  Dresden,  Kichard  Voss’s 
latest  work,  a  fairy  drama  entitled  Hie  blonde  Kathrein,  has  just 
been  produced,  and  has  excited  attention  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city  where  it  made  its  appearance.  This  play  reflects  the 
influence  of  two  distinguished  poets — Hans  Andersen  and  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.  Hie  blonde  Kathrein  draws  its  inspiration  directly 
from  Hans  Andersen’s  Stonj  of  a  Mother,  that  touching  tale  in 
which,  to  save  her  little  one’s  life,  a  mother  submits  her  flesh  to 
be  torn  with  the  sharp  thorns  of  the  wild  briars,  and  pays  with 
her  eyes  the  toll  to  cross  the  lake  in  search  of  Death,  who  has 
carried  her  child  into  the  undiscovered  country.  The  impress  of 
Hauptmann’s  genius  on  the  work  is  self-evident  to  those  who 
have  read  the  dream-poem  Hannele.  As  in  Andersen’s  fairy  tale, 
so  in  Voss’s  play,  the  mother’s  boundless  capacity  for  self-sacrifice 
is  the  mainspring  of  the  story.  The  poor  mother  sacrifices 
everything,  her  possessions,  her  health,  her  beauty,  to  prolong 
her  suffering  infant’s  pilgrimage  on  earth.  Hie  hlojide  Kathrein 
is  of  engrossing  interest ;  in  places  it  profoundly  moves  the 
audience  ;  but  at  times  it  becomes  intolerably  painful  to  witness. 
The  play  brightens  and  is  more  cheerful  in  its  tone  as  it  draws  to 
a  close.  On  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance  it  met  with  a 
very  flattering  reception,  and  the  author  was  repeatedly  called 
before  the  curtain. _ 


IN  AUSTEIA-HUNGARY. 

The  most  important  dramatic  event  of  the  month  has  been  the 
revival  of  Lessing’s  Nathan  the  Wise  at  the  Burg  Theatre 
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Vienna,  The  liberal  tendencies  of  this  great  work,  which 
deservedly  holds  one  of  the  highest  places  among  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  classical  German  drama,  prevented  its  production  in 
Vienna  until  some  forty  years  after  its  publication.  The  play 
appeared  in  1779,  and  was  first  performed  in  the  Austrian  capital 
in  1819.  Even  then  such  grave  liberties  were  taken  with  the 
text,  in  order  to  avoid  offence  to  religious  susceptibilities,  that 
the  play  was  practically  spoilt.  The  actor  who  at  the  present 
moment  impersonates  Nathan  is  Herr  Sonnenthal,  an  artist  who, 
both  by  his  appearance  and  by  the  natural  bent  of  his  talents,  is 
singularly  well  fitted  to  do  justice  to  this  most  important 
character.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  the  other 
day  the  theatre  was  crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  spectators 
anxious  to  witness  the  representation  of  this  great  drama  by  the 
Burg  Theatre  company.  Herr  Sonnenthal  was  expected  to 
achieve  a  brilliant  success  in  his  part,  and  the  expectation  was 
not  disappointed.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  admirable  than 
his  delineation  of  the  human  traits  of  Nathan’s  character,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  related  the  parable  of  the  three  rings  was 
beyond  praise.  The  house  was  first  spell-bound  by  the  art  of  the 
actor,  and  then  burst  into  storms  of  applause. 

The  Masqueraders  has  been  produced  in  a  German  version  by 
Herr  O.  Lindau  at  the  Deutsches  Volks  Theatre,  Vienna,  and 
was  most  cordially  received.  In  spite  of  the  sneers  of  certain 
critics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  play.  The 
only  critical  moment  on  the  first  night  occurred,  in  Vienna  as  in 
London,  during  the  card-playing  scene.  This  scene  excited  slight 
opposition,  which  was  speedily  drowned  in  hearty  applause  from 
the  rest  of  the  audience.  The  play  was  well  staged  and  well 
performed. 


IN  ITALIAN  CITIES. 

In  all  the  cities  of  any  importance  in  the  Peninsula,  the  opera, 
and  not  the  play,  is  “  the  thing.”  At  the  Scala,  Milan,  Saint 
Saens’s  Samson  and  Delilah  has  been  produced,  needless  to  say, 
with  success  ;  while  at  the  Alhambra,  in  the  same  city,  Malea, 
a  melodrama  by  L.  Capuana,  the  music  by  A.  P.  Frontini,  which 
won  favour  in  Bologna  in  1893,  has  been  equally  fortunate.  At 
Lecco,  the  De  Farro  company  have  given  the  first  performance 
of  a  new  drama,  in  two  acts,  by  Signor  Ulisse  Cermenati.  The 
plot  is  this  :  Signor  Buoni,  a  barrister,  a  kind-hearted  man,  well 
reputed  and  successful  in  his  profession,  persuades  his  college 
friend,  the  briefless  barrister,  Alberti,  who  has  only  just  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  insanity  occasioned  by  a  domestic  tragedy,  to 
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come  and  share  his  home.  Buoni,  who  is  more  or  less  crippled, 
has  a  young,  frivolous,  and  pretty  wife,  who  falls  in  love  with 
Alberti,  and  is  loved  by  him  in  turn.  The  latter,  however,  is 
resolved  not  to  do  wrong  to  the  man  who  has  befriended  him, 
and  seeks  to  bring  Lina,  the  wife,  to  a  better  frame  of  mind,  but 
without  success.  Then  he  decides  to  leave  the  house,  and  so 
escape  the  temptation.  Buoni,  who  suspects  nothing,  opposes 
his  friend’s  departure,  and  induces  him  to  remain.  Then  Alberti, 
in  a  moment  of  intense  excitement,  confesses  to  the  woman  who 
loves  him  that  before  his  attack  of  insanity  he  killed  his  wife  for 
deceiving  him.  Lina,  horrified  at  this  revelation,  takes  flight, 
and  Alberti  kills  himself.  The  piece  was  a  success. 


IN  SCANDINAVIA. 

Merry  Wives,  a  play  by  Jonas  Lie,  the  well-known  novelist, 
has  been  performed  both  at  Copenhagen  and  Christiania.  In  the 
former  city  the  piece  made  no  great  impression  on  the  audience, 
this  being  no  doubt  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work 
lost  a  certain  amount  of  its  merit  in  the  process  of  translation, 
whereas  the  Norwegians  were  better  able  to  appreciate  its  short 
and  pointed  dialogue.  The  play  is  an  echo  of  Bjornson’s  Glove. 
Its  central  characters  are  a  young  married  couple,  who,  after 
two  years  of  matrimony,  are  still  as  much  in  love  with  each 
other  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  honeymoon.  Their 
happiness  is  marred  by  the  confession  of  the  husband  that  before 
marriage  he  had  become  entangled  with  another  woman,  and 
that  the  liaison  was  not  entirely  broken  off  until  some  time  after 
the  wedding.  The  husband  commits  the  imprudence,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  of  making  this  revelation,  in  the  belief  that  his  wife  is 
now  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  it.  As  it  happens,  however,  she 
is  by  no  means  prepared  to  have  her  dream  of  happiness  so  rudely 
shattered.  Her  faith  in  her  husband  has  been  too  implicit. 
She  can  forgive  him  the  wildness  of  his  bachelor  days,  but  that 
he  should  have  deceived  her  after  marriage  is  too  bitter  a. 
disillusionment  to  be  endured.  Unhappily  the  husband  has  not 
sufficient  delicacy  of  perception  to  understand  his  wife’s  position, 
and  at  last  hints  to  her  that  she  might  become  a  “merry  wife,’” 
like  so  many  friends  of  the  family  who  console  themselves  for 
ill-assorted  marriages  with  flirtations  and  amusements.  The 
piece  ends  without  any  logical  conclusion  being  arrived  at,  and 
the  curtain  falls  on  a  scene  in  which  the  wife  is  jesting  bitterly  as- 
she  prepares  to  go  to  a  water-party,  and  the  husband  suddenly 
comprehends  the  enormity  of  his  offence.  The  effect  of  the 
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piece  is  not  painful  until  the  conclusion,  but  the  last  scene  is 
very  touching. 


IN  NEW  YOEK. 

Mr.  Tree’s  reception  in  New  York  has  been  all  that  he  could 
himself  have  wished.  The  Bed  Lamp  and  The  Ballad-Monger 
were  played  on  the  opening  night,  January  28.  The  English 
actor,  by  reason  of  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  characters  of 
Demetrius  and  Gringoire,  easily  won  the  good  opinion  of  his 
audience.  Mr.  W.  E.  Bryant  writes  :  “  Mr.  Tree,  if  judged 
entirely  by  the  work  he  did  to-night,  would  probably  be  somewhat 
disappointing  to  those  who  have  expected  to  see  a  second  Henry 
Irving,  with  whom  he  has  been  compared.  He  did  not  thrill  the 
spectators  by  an  exViibition  of  tremendous  dramatic  power,  nor 
did  he  seem  to  possess  to  a  great  degree  personal  magnetism.  I 
was  greatly  pleased  with  his  admirable  technique,  with  the  ease 
with  which  he  looked  after  every  small  detail  of  the  play,  and 
with  his  genius  for  disguising  himself  in  the  character  he  assumed. 
Tree  is  a  pleasing  actor,  a  man  of  agreeable  personality,  and 
painstaking  to  the  last  degree.”  In  A  Bunch  of  Violets  Mr.  Tree 
evidently  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  his  hearers.  Critics 
can  find  no  fault  with  his  impersonation  of  Sir  Philip,  save  one, 
his  inability  to  make  his  audience  forget  that  they  are  witnessing 
a  piece  of  acting.  The  Americans  have  been  quick  to  discover 
this  peculiarity,  although  they  do  not  seem  to  resent  it  so  much 
as  their  English  brothers.  The  Englishman  likes  to  believe,  for 
the  time  being,  that  he  is  a  spectator  of  actual  events,  and  resents 
having  the  illusion  spoilt.  The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
quite  content  to  believe  that  he  is  witnessing  a  representation  of 
actual  events ;  and  Mr.  Tree’s  peculiarity,  therefore,  though 
quickly  noticed,  is  not  dwelt  upon  with  undue  emphasis.  Mrs. 
Tree  at  once  established  herself  a  great  favourite  at  Abbey’s. 
As  Princess  Morakoff  she  was  specially  |  praised.  Miss  Ada 
Behan  has  created  two  new  parts  within  the  month.  Heart  of 
Buhy,  a  play  of  Japanese  life,  adapted  from  the  French  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  McCarthy,  is  an  eccentric  combination  of  farce  and 
tragedy.  Miss  Behan’s  part  in  it  is  simply  to  recite  the  prologue, 
epilogue,  and  the  introductions  to  the  acts.  A  much  more  con¬ 
genial  part  is  that  of  Hettie  Featherston  in  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand’s 
adaptation  of  Orientriese,  entitled  The  Orient  Express.  The  play 
is  a  broad  farce — rather  a  new  departure  for  Miss  Behan.  She 
at  once  made  a  decided  hit.  Mr.  Frank  Worthing  well  played 
the  leading  part.  The  Bailroad  of  Love,  produced  by  Miss  Behan’s 
company  four  years  ago,  was  revived  with  all  the  old  success, 
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Miss  Eehan,  of  course,  playing  Cousin  Val.  A  play  called  The 
District  Attorney,  by  H.  Grey  Fiske  and  C.  Klein,  lias  been 
produced  at  the  American  Theatre,  and  is  attracting  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention,  mainly  by  reason  of  a  supposed  bearing 
that  it  has  upon  current  politics.  The  play  may  be  described  as 
an  unconventional  melodrama.  It  is  well-written,  and  has  an 
effective  finish  to  each  act.  The  principal  parts  are  played  by 
Messrs.  Wilton  Lackaye,  F.  Mordaunt,  and  Odell  Williams,  and 
Misses  Annie  Irish  and  Eftie  Shannon.  Humanity,  by  Mr. 
Sutton  Vane,  has  been  produced  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre  with  every  sign  of  achieving  a  prolonged  success.  Yet 
another  melodrama.  On  the  Mississippi,  by  Mr.  W.  Haworth,  is 
running  at  the  People’s  Theatre.  Some  of  the  scenic  effects  in 
this  production  are  worthy  of  note,  especially  a  floating  theatre. 
At  the  Bijou  Theatre  there  has  been  seen  a  musical  comedy  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Bosenfeld,  music  by  Ludwig  Englander,  entitled 
The  Ticentieth  Century  Girl.  One  newspaper  plaintively  remarks 
of  this  production,  “  It  is  not  even  up-to-date.”  The  music  and 
the  dresses  are  all  that  can  be  singled  out  for  commendation. 
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Rarely  has  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  presented  so  lively  an 
appearance  as  it  did  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of  February,  when  Mr. 
Irving  delivered  there  his  address  on  the  art  of  acting.  All  the  regular  seats 
were  taken  at  least  half  an  hour  beforehand,  and  the  space  in  front  of  the 
reading-desk  had  to  be  filled  with  chairs.  Indeed,  Sir  James  Crichton 
Browne,  who  presided,  assures  us  that,  with  one  possible  exception,  a  larger 
audience  has  never  assembled  in  the  building.  Mr.  Irving  was  in  excellent 
voice,  and  every  point  in  the  address  had  its  intended  efiect. 

Our  portrait  of  Mr.  Irving  is  probably  the  only  one  in  which  he  will 
appear  in  his  robes  as  Doctor  of  Letters.  No  other  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
issued,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 

Unquestionably  the  great  event  of  the  coming  season  at  Covent  Garden 
will  be  the  reappearance  in  opera  of  Madame  Adelina  Patti,  after  an  absence 
of  ten  years  from  the  boards  that  have  witnessed  her  most  brilliant 
triumphs.  The  notable  enterprise  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris  in  the  domain 
of  opera  needed  but  this  important  feature  to  lend  a  fitting  climax  to  its 
history.  For  the  public,  this  return  of  Madame  Patti  to  the  London 
operatic  stage  will  have  a  twofold  value.  It  will  renew,  for  those  who  have 
already  seen  her  there,  a  host  of  delightful  memories,  while  for  a  younger 
generation  it  will  furnish  a  revelation  of  glorious  and  incomparable  talent, 
which  must  otherwise  have  passed,  unknown  and  unenjoyed,  beyond  the 
means  of  experience.  IMadame  Patti  at  an  Albert  Hall  concert  is,  fmite  de 
mieux,  welcome  enough  ;  but  it  is  not  there  that  the  greatest  singer  of  the 
century — nay,  perhaps  of  all  time — can  be  seen  and  heard  in  her  true 
element. 

There  is  something  very  wonderful  in  the  hold  that  Hansel  and  Gretcl 
has  taken  on  old  and  young  alike  wherever  it  has  been  heard.  It  would  be 
difiicult,  indeed,  to  find  an  exact  parallel  to  the  peculiar  success  which 
Humperdinck’s  masterly  little  opera  has  won  in  the  brief  fourteen  months 
of  its  existence.  Its  popularity  is  of  a  kind  that  stands  quite  apart  from 
ordinary  “hits,”  or  even  extraordinary  ones,  as  exemplified  in  that  dazzling 
operatic  meteor,  Cavalleria  Rusticana.  The  subject  of  Mascagni’s  clever 
work  is  not  precisely  “  milk  for  babes,”  whereas  Hansel  and  Gretel 
though  it  errs,  may  be,  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite  extreme,  can  be 
said  to  furnish  wholesome,  easily-digestible  food  for  whole  families  ;  and  the 
best  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  return  to  partake  of  it  again  and  again 
with  palates  ever  clean  and  fresh.  Its  extraordinary  vogue  in  every  German 
city  that  boasts  an  opera-house  is  easier,  no  doubt,  to  comprehend  than  its 
success  in  London,  where  the  simple  fairy-tale  is  known  only  to  the  few. 
But  it  is  really  to  the  music  that  we  must  look  for  the  true  source  of  the 
charm  that  Hansel  and  Gretel  exercises  ;  and  as  Sir  Alexander  ^Mackenzie 
has  recently  shewn  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Humperdinck’s 
score  is  not  merely  a  masterpiece  of  elaborate  and  complex  structure,  based 
on  the  genuine  Wagnerian  method,  but  full  of  “folk  tunes”  and  melodies 
that  must  perforce  appeal  to  the  least  musical  ear.  In  all  probability, 
therefore,  it  is  a  work  that  will  achieve  something  beyond  an  ephemeral 
popularity.  By  the  arrangement  just  concluded  between  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  and  Messrs.  Schott  tk  Co  ,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Hansel 
and  Gretel  will  be  heard  in  London  in  German  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
This  will  be  extremely  interesting  and  doubly  welcome  if  the  rendering  of 
the  lovely  orchestration  should — it  can  hardly  fail  to — prove  superior  to 
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the  rough,  unfinished  performance  which  has  so  far  been  heard  here.  The 
opera  will  shortly  be  introduced  to  the  United  States  through  the  same 
medium,  Sir  Augustus  having  only  last  month  secured  the  exclusive  stage 
rights  for  that  country  in  all  languages. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  at  ISTice,  where  he  is  writing  his  new  play 
for  the  St.  James’s. 

Madame  Bernhardt  and  Miss  Ada  Rehan  are  to  appear  at  Daly’s 
Theatre  this  season,  the  former  in  May  and  the  latter  in  June. 

Mrs.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  are  to  appear  in  Mr.  Pinero’s 
ciew  play,  shortly  to  be  produced  at  the  Garrick. 

Mrs.  Langtry  will  this  month  produce  two  pieces  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  been  doing  well  at  Boston,  especially  with 
The  Manxman. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  has  described  himself  as  a  soul  revolving  in  a  cycle  of 
masterpieces.  And  that  cycle,’’  he  said,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not 
■collaborate,  “is  not  a  cycle  made  for  two.” 

Last  autumn,  unless  she  has  been  greatly  belied,  Mrs.  Kendal  was 
tempted  by  an  incomplete  success  at  8an  Francisco  to  be  sarcastic  at  the 
•^ixpense  of  her  audiences.  By  this  time,  perhaps,  she  regrets  such  an 
wnprofitable  indiscretion.  Some  weeks  ago  she  returned  to  New  York. 

The  Kendals,”  said  one  paper  there,  “  must  have  noted  with  sinking  hearts 
the  lack  of  warmth  of  their  reception  when  they  made  their  reappearance 
at  Abbey’s  Theatre.  Mrs.  Kendal  especially  must  have  been  forced  to  the 
•conclusion  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  say  nasty  things  about  the  people  from 
whom  one  expects  patronage.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Kendal  has  always  said 
very  nice  things  about  New  York  and  New  Yorkers.  But,  after  all.  New 
York  represents  pretty  thoroughly  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mrs.  Kendal’s  strictures  on  California  and 
other  places  have  been  more  bitter  than  w-ell-advised.  Mr.  Kendal  has 
generally  relied  on  discreet  silence  to  pull  him  through  in  questions  that 
have  arisen  between  his  better  half  and  the  public,  and  for  that  reason  he 
is  without  doubt  the  more  popular  of  the  two.  Just  at  present  Mrs. 
Kendal  must  not  expect  to  be  taken  back  into  the  good  graces  of  New 
Yorkers,  and  especially  those  who  formerly  made  her  visits  to  America 
more  like  the  home-comings  of  a  long  lost  friend  than  the  dollar-scooping 
tour  of  a  foreign  actress.”  Nor  did  the  actress  fare  much  better  at 
Boston.  “The  American  public,”  says  the  New  York  Mirror,  “seems  to  be 
growing  chillier  and  chillier  toward  Mrs.  Kendal.  I  read  that  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre  in  Boston  Mrs.  Kendal  was  freezingly  received,  while  the 
self-eftacing  Mr.  Kendal  had  a  warm  greeting — a  curious  contrast  to 
previous  occasions,  as  Atherton  Brownell  points  out  in  the  Boston  Home 
Nournal.” 

Mr.  Tree  is  quite  frank  in  his  dealings  with  the  New  York  interviewers. 

“  I  have  made  several  attempts,”  he  said  to  one,  “  to  produce  works  of 
.striking  originality  and  high  artistic  excellence,  but  the  encouragement  I 
have  received  has  been  but  slight.  For  instance,  I  recently  produced  Once 
Upon  a  Time  and  Beau  Austin.  They  were  failures,  although  exquisite 
pieces.  I  do  not  regret  the  money  these  experiments  cost  me,  because  I 
derived  considerable  personal  pleasure  from  doing  them.  I  make  plenty  of 
money  with  pieces  which  the  public  does  like.  The  actor-manager,”  he 
went  on,  “has  been  greatly  abused,  and  his  critics  are  right  in  some 
(nespects  ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  actor-manager  is  also 
able  to  do  more  for  the  development  of  the  drama  and  for  the  propagation 
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of  new  dramatic  ideas  than  the  ordinary  manager.  He  is  more  willing  to 
make  experiments  with  plays  that  fit  his  individuality,  and  he  can  judge 
better  of  the  probable  efiect  and  value  of  certain  scenes  and  characters. 
All  our  actor-managers  have  shown  themselves  less  conservative,  and  have 
already  done  more  to  encourage  art  on  the  stage  than  the  managers, 
proper.” 

The  new  five  o’clock  matinee  is  an  abomination,  and  ought  to  be  stopped. 
It  may  possibly  be  of  service  to  some  city  men  and  a  few  lady  shoppers,, 
but  we  doubt  even  that.  It  is  certainly  an  injustice  to  the  actors.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  say  against  it,  from  this  point  of  view,  if  it  were  the 
only  performance  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  But  to  expect  a  company  of 
artists  to  begin  their  duties  at  four  o’clock — for  time  must  be  allowed  for 
making-up  and  dressing — and  to  work  until  practically  midnight,  is  not 
giving  them  a  fair  chance.  Under  these  conditions,  the  best  artistic  results- 
cannot  be  expected  or  demanded.  The  idea  is  a  cruel  one  when  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  considered,  and  worthy  only  of  a  syndicate  of  money-grabbers. 

Mr.  Irving’s  advocacy  of  a  municipal  theatre  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
The  editor  of  the  Sunday  Times  has  framed  a  Parliamentary  Bill  for  the- 
provision  of  certain  amusements  out  of  the  rates.  The  London  County 
Council  is,  out  of  its  consolidated  fund,  to  establish  a  municipal  theatre  or 
find  the  money  to  aid  or  support  the  maintenance  of  any  existing  theatre- 
within  the  Administrative  County  of  London. 

Mrs.  Siddons’  grave  in  Paddington  Old  Churchyard,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  public  garden,  has  been  allowed  of  late  years  to  fall  into  a  neglected,, 
indeed  into  an  altogether  uncared-for  condition,  and  a  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Paddington  are  raising  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  monument  over  the  burial-place  of  the  great  actress,  and  of  putting  up 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  which  abuts  upon  the  churchyard,  a  memorial 
stained-glass  window.  The  committee  which  has  the  matter  in  hand 
includes  Mr.  T.  G.  Fardell,  :M.P.,  Sir  G.  Harris,  General  Shaw  Stewart,, 
Colonel  H.  F.  Blair,  Colonel  H.  K.  ^lead,  the  Rev.  A.  Scott  (vicar  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Paddington),  the  Rev.  W.  Dunckley,  Mr.  Churchwarden  Williams, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mills  (deputy-chairman  of  Paddington  Vestry),  and  Mr.  E. 
Bannister,  with  LIr.  F.  Dethridge,  vestry  clerk  of  Paddington,  as  honorary 
secretary.  Already  a  number  of  subscriptions  have  been  promised, 
including  £m  from  Colonel  W.  Siddons  Young,  who,  with  other  des¬ 
cendants  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  has  expressed  sympathy  with  and  gratitude  for 
the  proposal  that  is  made.  Mr.  Irving  “  heartily  agrees  with  the_  sug¬ 
gestion,”  and  has  offered  a  donation  of  £b.  His  example  should  be  widely 
followed  by  members  of  the  dramatic  profession  as  well  as  by  students  of 
the  stage  and  lovers  of  the  theatre  generally. 

The  first  professional  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  Miss  Mabel  Terry 
Lewis— made  in  the  revival  of  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 
—was  an  interesting  event.  The  young  lady  in  question  is,  of  course,  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  was  once  Miss  Kate  Terry,  and  retired  long 
ago  from  the  stage.  Of  her  sisters.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  Miss  Marion 
Terry  are  still  fortunately  acting.  Miss  Florence  Terry  was  once  upon  the 
stage,  but  she,  too,  retired  many  years  back.  Mr.  Fred.  lerry^  and  Mx. 
Charles  Terry  are  of  the  same  generation,  whereas  Mr.  Goidon  Ciaig,  Miss 
Ailsa  Craig  (who  had  a  small  part  in  Liberty  Hall'*,  and  Miss  Minnie  Teriy 
are  grandchildren  of  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  who,  themselves  actor  and 
actress,  were  the  parents  of  the  four  sisters  and  two  brothers  who  have 
done  so  much  to  make  the  name  of  Terry  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
English  stage  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
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Bad  news  from  Paris.  Madame  Emilie  Broisat,  of  the  Comddie 
Fran^aise,  is  about  to  leave  the  stage.  Her  final  appearances  will  be  in 
two  well-known  pieces  by  Marivaux,  Les  Fausses  Confidences  and  Le  Jeude 
V Amour  et  du  Hasard.  Her  retirement  takes  the  number  of  actresses 
pensioned  by  the  Maison  de  Moliere  to  ten,  the  others  being  Judith, 
Victoria  Lafontaine,  Maria  Favart,  Dinah  Felix,  Sophie  Croizette,  Edile 
Eiquier,  JMadeleine  Brohan,  Clementine  Jouassain,  and  Lloyd.  The  actors 
in  the  same  category  are  Geoftroy,  Lafontaine,  Talbot,  Delaunay,  Coqueiin, 
Maubant,  Barre,  Laroche,  Febvre,  and  Got.  The  pensions  of  these  twenty 
players  amount  to  a  little  short  of  128,000  francs  a  year — about  £5  a  week 
each. 

Herr  Sudermann,  the  author  of  Die  EJire,  lately  had  to  undergo  a 
severe  surgical  operation.  He  is  now  in  good  health,  and,  ungratefully 
enough,  is  intending  to  write  a  comedy  at  the  expense  of  doctors. 

Signor  Alexander  Salvini,  the  son  of  the  great  Italian  tragedian, 
lias  entered  the  theatrical  profession,  and  is  now  playing  Hamlet  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  robust  of  the  younger 
romantic  players.  “My  boy,”  his  father  lately  said  to  him,  “you  are  im- 
IDroving  ;  I  have  strong  hojics  that  some  day  you  will  be  an  actor.”  For 
the  actor  has  to  be  made  as  well  as  born. 

Me  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Merc%iry — always  so  welcome  in 
English  green  rooms — for  permission  to  reproduce  “  A  Bomance  in  the  Life 
of  Wilkes  Booth,”  which  originally  appeared  in  that  jDaper  last  autumn. 

Mr.  Augustin  Daly’s  latest  novelty  in  New  York  has  been  his  version 
of  Sheridan’s  Critic,  with  Miss  Ada  Behan  as  Tilburnia  and  Mr.  Dixey,  of 
Adonis  fame,  as  Mr.  Puff' — with  suggestions  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

Miss  Blanche  Horlock,  the  heroine  of  Sweet  Lavender,  has  entered  the 
estate  of  matrimony,  and  will  no  longer  grace  the  stage  with  her  presence. 

M.  J EAN  DE  Beszke’s  tastes  are  not  confined  to  music.  He  is  the  owner 
of  45  English  thoroughbred  horses,  and  has  been  awarded  a  prize  of  over 
£‘1000  by  the  Bushian  Government  for  breeding  them. 

“  Pray,  who  may  Mr.  Thomas  Barclay  be  ?  ”  Ave  have  been  asked  in 
reference  to  the  authorship  of  the  article  in  our  January  number  on  the 
Approaching  retirement  of  M.  Got.  Well,  Mr.  Barclay  was  formerly  one  of 
the  corresj)ondents  in  Paris  of  a  great  English  newspaiDer,  and  has  long 
occupied  a  jDrominent  position  there  as  a  barrister.  He  now  has  a  delight¬ 
ful  home  at  Sannois,  Seine-et-Oise,  and  may  always  be  relied  upoir  by  our 
readers  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  theatres  of  the  gi’eat  city  of  his 
adoption.  Is  any  further  information  about  him  required  '? 

^Ir.  Sal.v,  in  his  recently-published  autobiography,  puts  forward  a 
theory  of  his  own  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term  “  green  room.”  He  thinks 
that  the  dramatic  retiring  room  got  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  old  days  of  the  legitimate  drama,  Avhen,  during  the  performance  of 
A  tragedy,  the  stage  Avas  ahvays  laid  Avith  a  dark-green  cloth  or  carpet, 
this  cloth,  wdien  plays  other  than  tragic  Avere  being  acted,  used,  for  con¬ 
venience  sake,  to  be  rolled  up,  set  on  end,  and  kept  in  the  foyer,  Avhere  it 
was  easily  accessible,  and  Avas  not  in  the  Avay  of  the  scene  shifters  and  the 
■carpenters. 

Are  we  progressing  in  matters  dramatic  ?  That  question  underlay  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hurst  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Playgoers’  Club  ;  and 
he  had  little  hesitation,  after  contrasting  the  stage  to-day  Avith  Avhat  it 
was  in  1851  and  1805,  in  ansAvering  it  in  the  affirmative.  Before  setting 
■down  he  read  letters  from  our  leading  dramatists  as  to  which  of  their 
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plays  they  themselves  preferred.  Mr.  Carton  is  inclined  to  Robin  Good- 
fellow;  Mr.  Grundy  to  Sowinj  the  Wmd  or  Slaves  of  the  Ring  (the  latter 
as  it  exists  in  his  head) ;  Mr.  Pinero  to  anything  he  is  going  to  do  ncxt- 
Mr.  Jones  was  away,  but  his  secretary,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hurst’s  letter> 
said  he  had  always  understood  that  Judah  was  its  author’s  favourite. 

All  lovers  of  comic  opera  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Solomon'^ 
which  occurred  on  the  22nd  of  January,  at  the  age  of  about  40.  Though 
almost  wholly  self-taught,  he  soon  showed  that  he  had  no  ordinary  grasp 
of  melody  and  humour,  while  his  orchestration  was  at  once  effective  and 
appropriate.  He  will  be  best  remembered,  perhaps,  by  his  Billee  Taylor 
Claude  Duval,  and  Pickwick. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  the  Actors’  Benevolent  Fund  was  held  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre  on  January  25,  Mr.  Irving  taking  the  chair.  In  the 
accounts  was  the  following  ; — “  Collected  at  St.  Mary-at-Hill  Church, 
£2  7s.  4d.”  “Theatrical  charities,”  said  the  chairman,  “are  not  as  a  rule 
favoured  with  crumbs  from  the  collection  plate,  though  I  dare  say  that  it 
has  often  received  the  actor’s  humble  contribution.  We  shall  certainly  be 
very  glad  if  this  excellent  example  is  extensively  followed  in  other 
churches.” 

Did  the  solemn  Macready  ever  play  Clown  ?  The  question  has  again 
been  raised,  this  time  in  a  communication  to  The  Theatre  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  Lawrence,  the  author  of  the  interesting  article  in  our  last  number 
on  the  genesis  of  English  pantomime.  “  ‘  Macreadyites,’  he  says,  “  will  take- 
care  to  remind  you  thatMacready,  so  far  from  descending  to  stage  buffoonery, 
never  found  himself  at  home  even  in  comedy  of  the  most  classic  tyiie. 
Still,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that  he  figured  in  the  motley 
in  his  early  provincial  days  of  1810  or  thereabouts  is  certainly  as  curious 
as  it  is  sti’ong. 

“The  first  inkling  Ave  have  of  it  is  in  an  anonymous  memoir  of  Macready 
published  in  Oxberry’s  Dramatic  Biography  in  182G.  Speaking  of  the 
tragedian’s  novitiate,  the  writer  says,  ‘By  those  avIio  knew  him  in  those  days 
he  is  represented  as  having  been  the  best  tempered  youth  in  the  world — 
all  life  and  gaiety,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  comic  pantomime.’  !Many 
years  afterAvards— in  December  18.39 — when  Macready  was  leader  of  his 
profession  as  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  there  Avas  produced  at  that  house 
a  pantomime  called  Fair  Rosamond,  in  which  Grimaldi’s  pupil,  the  popular 
Tom  Matthews,  played  Queen  Eleanor  and  CloAvn.  In  connection  Avitli. 
this  Christmas  piece,  Mr.  E.  L.  Blanchard,  in  some  ‘  Becollections  of  Pan¬ 
tomimes,’  tells  an  interesting  anecdote.  Sending  ifor  the  clown  on  the 
morning  after  Boxing  night,  Macready  spoke  to  him  regarding  one  of  the 
comic  scenes  to  the  following  effect :  ‘Mr.  Thomas  Matthews,  I  Avas  never  so- 
divertiid  in  all  my  life  as  at  your  admirable  entertainment  last  evening. 
There  is,  however,  one  little  suggestion  which  I  would  Avish  to  offer  you. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all  night.  You  may  remember  that  a  gentleman, 
is  coming  out  of  a  shop  with  a  broAvn  paper  parcel  in  his  hand.  As  he 
advances  across  the  stage,  the  parcel  is  abstracted  from  his  possession  by 
the  pantaloon,  avIio  is,  in  his  turn,  deprived  of  it  by  a  lAoliceman,, 
apparently  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  polic  man,  upon  that, 
makes  a  A  ulgar  sign  at  the  pautaloon  Avhom  he  has  robbeJ.  You  then,  Mr- 
Matthews,  Avith  admirable  dexterity,  pilfer  the  same  parcel  from  the 
policeman,  at  which  the  pantaloon  makes  the  same  s  gn  to  you.  Noav,  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  inasmuch  as  the  pantaloon,  Avhen  he  has  robbed  the 
gentleman,  makes  that  sign  to  the  policeman,  and  the  policeman,  Avhen  he 
has  I’obbed  the  pantaloon,  repeats  it,  you,  Avhen  your  turn  comes  for 
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larcenous  dexterity,  should  accompany  the  same  act  by  the  same  gesture  I’ 
Needless  to  say  the  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  with  excellent  results. 

“  It  seemed  to  me  so  whimsical  to  think  of  the  grave  tragedian  losing  hig 
rest  over  a  trivial  item  of  comic  business  that  I  bethought  me  of  gaining 
corroboration  of  the  anecdote  from  Tom  Matthews  himself,  then  passing  a 
frosty  but  kindly  old  age  in  retirement  at  Brighton.  His  reply,  almost  every 
word  of  which  was  underlined  as  if  by  way  of  emphasis,  came  as  a  climax, 
and  startled  by  its  utter  unexpectedness.  Writing  from  171,  Lewes  Road, 
under  date  June  8th,  1882,  he  said,  ‘That  is  quite  true  respecting  Mr. 
Macready.  He  sent  for  me  to  see  him  in  his  room  and  stated  the  whole  of 
the  business  to  me — in  fact  even  acted  a  portion  of  it  to  me,  to  see  his  style, 
and  said  “  Matthews,  you  must  know  I  have  played  Clown  in  my  father’s 
circuit  several  times.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that,  so  excuse  my  showing 
you  what  I  mean  and  want  you  to  do.”’  Possibly  many  will  agree  with 
Mr.  William  Archer  (to  whom  I  submitted  these  particulars  when  he  was 
writing  his  memoir  of  Macready)  in  thinking  that  the  whilom  clown’s 
memory  had  played  him  false.  The  weight  of  seventy-seven  years  is  not 
to  be  gainsaid.  But  that  it  proved  little  oppressive  to  Tom  Matthews’s 
faculties  hundreds  can  testify.” 

Dr.  Orville  Owen,  of  Detroit,  is  nothing  if  not  original.  According 
to  a  cipher  he  has  discovered.  Bacon  wrote  not  only  all  the  plays  of 
Shakspere,  as  a  few  wiseacres  still  believe  he  did,  but  the  best  parts  of  the 
works  of  other  luminaries  of  Shakspere’s  time,  and  was  the  offspring  of  a. 
clandestine  marriage  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester- 
By  means  of  the  same  cipher,  again.  Dr.  Owen  puts  forth  a  play  “  written 
secretly  in  the  texts  of  Shakspere,”  The  Historical  Tragedy  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  his  publishers  announce  as  by  the  author  of  Hamlet  and 
Othello.  Elizabeth,  it  appears,  did  not  favour  the  literary  tastes  of  her 
“  son.”  The  cipher  makes  him  say — 

“  I  looked  upon 

My  griefs  as  banished  and  ended,  so 

As  a  personal  favour  to  my  mother  I  brought 

My  cause  of  sorrow  [the  first  copy  of  Hanilei] 

To  the  palace.  When  I  brought  to  her 
The  best  of  my  matter,  she,  ere  my  hand 
Had  settled  down,  in  Passion  did  (tear  it 
From  my  bosom,  and  without  even  reading  it 
Tore  it  in  twain,  and,  sans  remorse,  put  it 
Into  the  fire.” 

Funnier  even  than  this  is  the  fact  that  some  self-styled  critics  of 
Shaksperean  verse  are  at  one  with  Dr.  Owen  in  the  matter. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  where  the  rights  of  an  audience  begin  and 
end.  One  night,  during  a  performance  at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  two 
Englishmen  in  the  stalls  talked  audibly  to  each  other,  and  were  asked  by 
their  neighbours  to  be  silent.  “  Pardon,”  said  the  greater  ottender,  “  I  am 
an  interpreter,  and  have  been  paid  to  translate  the  piece  to  this  gentleman 
as  it  goes  on.” 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  speaking  of 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens’s  article  in  our  last  number  as  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  says  that  he  misses  an  illustrative  incident  in  regard  to  the  famous 
Act  of  George  II.,  which  is  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  charter.  This  was 
passed  in  1737  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  then  Premier, 
upon  the  express  ground  that  “it  would  be  inexpedient  to  allow  the  stage 
to  become  the  vehicle  of  anti -Ministerial  abuse.”  Less  than  ten  years  later 
Horace  Walpole  affected  to  dread  that  the  censure  would  be  put  to  moral 
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uses,  and  in  a  prologue  spoken  at  one  of  the  great  patent  houses  in  London, 
he  exclaimed — 

For  ah !  my  sons,  what  freedom  for  the  stage 
When  bigotry  with  sense  shall  battle  wage  ? 

When  monhiah  laureats  only  wear  the  bays, 

Inquisitors  lord  chamberlains  of  plays? 

Plays  shall  be  damn’d  that  ’scap'd  the  critic’s  rage, 

For  priests  are  still  worse  tyrants  to  the  stage. 

The  young  lions  of  journalism  who  to-day  are  roaring  against  Lord 
Carrington  and  Mr.  Pigott  are,  therefore,  nothing  like  as  original  as  they 
fondly  imagine,  the  correspondent  rightly  adds. 

While  Mr.  Terriss,  as  becomes  a  nephew  of  George  Grote,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Greek  scholar,  Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset  has  a  pretty  taste  for  Latin.  Many 
playgoers  will  remember  his  admirable  performance  of  the  Horace-quoting 
old  lawyer  in  Lady  Loiintifid.  Lately,  in  the  stalls  of  a  theatre,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  get  out  for  a  cigarette,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  space 
between  the  rows.  “Quite  a  case  of  knee  exeat, he  ejaculated,  on 
gently  squeezing  past  a  lady. 

ISI.  Maurel  lately  related  in  America  a  story  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Wagner.  It  was  in  a  London  drawing-room,  when  the  former  had  yet  to 
make  a  name.  “  M.’s  hostess  asked  him  to  sing,  and  Wagner,  hearing  that 
I  had  chosen  the  song  of  the  evening  star  from  Tannliauser,  accompanied 
me  on  the  piano.  I  sang  in  Italian.  When  I  finished  he  paid  me  many 
compliments.  ‘  In  what  part  of  Italy  were  you  born.  Signor  Maurel,’  he 
asked.  I  politely  replied  that  I  was  a  Frenchman,  not  an  Italian.  He 
gave  me  a  queer  look,  turned  away,  and  did  not  speak  to  me  again. 

Towards  the  end  of  .lanuary,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  the  Irving  Amateur 
Dramatic  Club  gav'e  very  creditable  performances  of  AU&  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  which  had  not  been  acted  since  its  revival  by  Phelps  at  Sadlers 
Wells  in  1852.  The  first  and  second  productions  of  this  play  in  London,  a 
note  on  the  programme  ran,  took  place  in  1741  and  1743.  The  second,  we 
think,  was  in  1742. 

In  the  hurry-skurry  of  journalism,  of  course,  the  best  of  men  may  write 
without  precision.  “  Yet  another  public  favourite.  Miss  May  Yohe,  was 
united  in  wedlock  the  other  day  to  Lord  Francis  Hope,”  we  read.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  total  number  of  his  lordshijis 
wives  comes  to. 

“  I  HAD  no  idea  you  could  dance,”  a  lady  said  to  Mr.  Gilbert  at  a  ball. 
No,”  he  replied,  “  I  am  not  often  caught  tripping,  I  can  assui’e  you.” 

An  American  pa]Der  credits  tlie  authors  of  U nder  a  Jlash  with  having  hit 
upon  “  a  somewhat  novel  idea  ” — namely,  that  of  making  their  villain 
commit  a  murder  while  wearing  a  mask  designed  to  resemble  the  features 
of  the  hero.  But  was  this  not  anticipated — to  go  no  further  afield — by 
Dion  Boucicault  in  his  EJjie,  or  the  Cherry  Tree  Inn  ? 

“  File  a  I’air  d’un  perroquet  qui  passe  la  tete  entre  deux  melons,”  is 
^I.  Sardou’s  description  of  a  lady  having  full  cheeks  and  an  aquiline  nose. 

iMr.  Alexander  and  INIr.  Henry  James  are  at  once  sagacious  and 
sanguine.  They  agreed  that  Cuy  Doinville  “would  be — better  oft.” 

“  I  told  your  critic,”  said  an  irate  violinist  to  the  manager  of  a  French 
musical  paper  the  other  day,  “that  I  was  playing  on  a  Stradivarius  at  my 
last  concert,  and  yet  he  did  not  mention  the  fact.”  “If  M.  Stradivarius 
wants  us  to  pull  him,”  was  the  reply,  “he  must  advertise  in  our  paper. 
Here  ” — producing  a  card — “is  our  scale  of  charges.” 
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An  anecdote  of  Henry  J.  Byron.  He  once  saw  the  stalls  of  a  theatre 
seized  by  a  long-suffering  creditor.  “  I  congratulate  you,”  said  the  drama¬ 
tist  to  the  manager.  “  Congratulate  me  ?  ”  the  latter  articulated  ;  “  what 
can  you  mean  'I  ”  “  What  more  could  you  wish  for  ?  ”  Byron  placidly 

replied,  stroking  his  silky  moustache  ;  “  isn’t  every  seat  taken  ?  ” 

The  Palmist  for  .January  contains  a  deeply  interesting  study  of  Mrs. 
Langtry’s  hand.  Its  only  defect,  we  are  told,  is  a  crookedness  in  the  little 
finger.  The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  examiner,  who  is  not 
always  so  precise  in  his  or  her  language  as  might  be  desii’ed,  seems  to  be 
that  the  actress  is  “  strong  willed,”  and  has  a  “  perfect  passion  for  power.'” 
Besides  this,  she  has  a  love  of  art  and  of  all  beautiful  things,  an  excellent 
taste  in  both  form  and  colour,  and  an  appreciation  of  luxurious  living.  It 
is  inferred  that  she  “  was  much  indulged  in  early  life,  and  was  not  under 
altogether  favourable  influences,  though  these  were  not  unkind ;  and  in 
spite  of  her  very  early  marriage,  dated  on  the  fork  of  the  true  saturnian 
at  about  eighteen,  she  did  not  marry  her  first  love.” 

Some  of  the  English  correspondents  in  Paris  have  talked  of  the 
“indecency”  of  Molicre’s  Ampliitrijon^  lately  revived  by  Madame  Bernhardt 
at  the  Benaissance.  But  that  indecency  is  slight  in  comparison  with  what 
it  might  have  been.  Schlegel,  though  disposed  to  decry  i\Iolicre  in  every 
way,  confesses  that  the  coarseness  of  the  old  legend  is  hei'e  refined  as 
much  as  it  possibly  could  be  without  interfering  with  its  spirit  and  bold¬ 
ness.  For  a  proof  of  this  Ave  need  only  glance  at  Plautus’s  play,  of  Avhich,. 
Amphitryon  is  a  free  version.  Moliere  did  not  favour  indecency. 

The  Playgoers’  Club,  now  800  strong,  had  their  yearly  dinner  at  the 
Criterion  on  January  27,  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh,  the  President,  taking  the 
chair.  The  chief  guest  was  Mr.  Alexander,  who  tastefully  acknowledged 
the  toast  in  honour  of  the  Drama.  Mr.  Edward  Rose,  one  of  the  brightest 
of  after-dinner  speakers,  proposed  “  The  Visitors.”  He  coupled  Avith  the 
toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  who,  acknoAvledging  a  reference  to 
King  Arthur.,  expressed  his  delight  that  English  playgoers  had  still  some 
faith  in  the  romantic. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Alexander  mentioned  that  his  “first 
appearance  in  the  Theatre  Royal  Back  DraAving-Room  ”  had  been  made  in 
a  little  piece  by  Mr.  W.  Davenport  Adams,  called  Jupiter  .Eger.  This  was. 
a  short  mythological  burlesque  in  rhymed  couplets,  Avith  songs,  and  Avas 
enacted  privately  in  a  country  house  in  Scotland  early  in  the  seventies. 
Mr.  Alexander  Avas  then  about  fourteen  .'years  of  age,  and  already  dis¬ 
played  the  possession  of  histrionic  ability. 

Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  accepted  a  four-act  play  in  \  erse,  Arfee^ 
by  M.  Charles  Esquier.  It  Avill  be  produced  at  the  Renaissance,  Avith  herself 
in  the  principal  part. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Benjamin  Godard,  composer  of  Jocelyn. 
He  has  left  complete  scores  of  tAvo  neAV  operas,  Les  GuJfes  and  lUiy  BlaSy 
‘‘La  mine  apres  la  fortune,  I’indifference  relative  du  public  et  des  artistes 
apres  la  gloire,  la  lutte  et  le  travail  constants  malgre  les  atteintes  d’un  mal 
qui  ne  pardonne  pas,  telle,”  says  the  Monde  Artiste,  “  futla  vie  du  musicien 
eminent  que  vient  de  perdre  I’ecole  frangaise  dans  des  circonstances 
particulierement  penibles.” 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  announces  the  discovery  of  nothing  less  than 
some  fragments  of  an  unknown  opera  by  Goethe.  It  is  called  Schillers 
Todesfeier  (anniversary  of  the  death  of  Schiller),  and  was  designed  by  the 
poet  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  The  fragments,  Avhich  have 
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been  brought  to  light  by  Herr  Luphan,  director  of  the  Goethe  museum  at 
Weimar,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  general  scheme  of  the  work  may 
easily  be  understood. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  hear  of  a  piece  being  encored  from  beginning  to 
end.  Signor  Samara’s  opera  of  previously  known  at  Milan  and 

Naples,  was  lately  produced  at  Palermo.  The  audience  insisted  upon 
every  scene  being  repeated,  and  four  o  clock  came  before  they  finally 
dispersed.  Possibly,  however,  this  may  have  been  only  a  huge  joke  at  the 
expense  of  a  weak-minded  manager. 

Mr.  Broxsox  Howard  saw  The  Masqueraders  when  the  piece  appeared  in 
New  York.  “I  rather  guess,”  he  said  to  the  manager,  Mr.  Frohman,  at 
the  close,  “  that  I  shall  have  a  $5000  cheque  from  you  before  long.”  And 
the  expectation  has  not  been  disappointed.  The  author  of  Saratoga  had 
written  a  comedy  for  the  Empire,  and  Mr.  Frohman  had  agreed  to  forfeit 
the  sum  named  if  the  piece  did  not  appear  during  the  present  season. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Art  Students’  League  at 
Washington  lately,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Miss  Kate  Field  as  to 
whether  a  subsidized  theatre  was  desirable  in  the  United  States,  said  that 
while  such  an  institution  might  be  desirable  and  beneficial  in  many  ways, 
the  conditions  of  the  country  were  against  it,  owing  to  the  frequent 
■c-hanges  in  politics. 

tt  for  my  voice  by  not  caring  for  it,’’  .says  Miss  Jessie  Bartlet 

Davis,  the  American  contralto.  “  Some  singers  are  always  wrapping  up 
their  '  throats  in  boas,  and  gai’gling  and  fussing  until  they  become 
susceptible  to  every  wind  that  Idows.  All  nonsense  !  Leave  the  throat 
open,  throw  away  the  big  fur  boas,  let  the  air  get  to  the  throat,  and 
the  singer  will  soon  be  strong  enough  to  stand  a  little  cold  without  having 
bronchitis  every  other  week.” 

Brow^ning’s  five-act  play,  Colomhe's  Birthday,  was  recently  produced 
in  a  condensed  form  at  Boston  with  good  success,  Mrs.  Marlowc-Taber 
Inlaying  the  Duchess. 

Mr.  Edward  Sothern  and  his  brother  have  made  a  collection  of  things 
that  belonged  to  their  father.  The  “Dundreary  case,”  as  it  is  called, 
includes  one  of  the  coats  he  wore  at  the  first  production  of  Our  American 
Cousin,  besides  Garrick’s  buckles,  snuff-box,  and  walking-stick. 

The  severe  weather  of  last  month  w^as  responsible  for  a  great  many  cases 
of  illness  among  all  classes.  Members  of  the  dramatic  profession  fared 
even  wmrse,  it  would  seem,  than  followers  of  most  other  callings,  for  the 
number  of  actors  and  actresses  who  have  been  “  out  of  the  bill  ”  at  various 
times  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  very  large.  Mr.  Irving  wms 
compelled  by  a  bad  cold  to  resign  the  part  of  King  Arthur  for  a  night  or 
two  to  Mr.  Tyars,  who  acquitted  himself  in  the  circumstances  exceedingly 
wmll.  Mr.  J .  L.  Toole  had  no  sooner  produced  his  new  piece,  Thorough-Bred^ 
than  he  was  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  gout,  which  had  been  troubling  him 
during  the  period  of  rehearsal,  and  which  unfortunately  caused  him  not  a 
little  suffering  on  the  first  night  of  Mr.  Lumley’s  play.  The  rehearsals  of 
A  Leader  of  Men  were  hampered  considerably  by  the  indisposition  of  several 
members  of  the  cast ;  and,  indeed,  nearly  everywhere  the  tale  has  been  the 
same. 

Our  twenty-fourth  volume,  July  to  December,  1894,  may  now  be  had  of 
ithe  publishers,  price  8s  6d. 
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THE  EXAMINEKSHIP  OF  PLAYS. 

HE  King  is  dead  ;  long  live  the  King!  Mr.  E.  F.  S. 
Pigott  has  been  taken  from  us,  but  Mr.  George 
Alexander  Bedford  has  been  left.  Mr.  Pigott  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  an  ideal  Examiner  of  Plays. 
He  had  shown  himself  a  man  of  the  world — a  man 
broad  in  sympathies  and  fair  in  judgment.  He  had 
occasionally  placed  his  veto  upon  a  play  ;  he  had  now 
and  then  insisted  upon  certain  modifications  of  action, 
character,  or  conversation.  But  he  had  never  sided  with  any 
one  clique  or  party ;  he  had  never  been  merely  captious  for 
captiousness’  sake  ;  he  had  never  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
managers  and  playwrights  ;  and  he  had  never,  it  is  believed, 
deprived  the  world,  by  his  blindness  or  severity,  of  a  dramatic 
masterpiece. 

When  his  death  was  announced  the  inevitable  happened.  At 
once  there  arose  the  cry,  “  Let  us  have  no  more  Examiners  of 
Plays!  Now  is  the  appointed,  the  appropriate  time  for  abolishing 
a  useless  and  vexatious  office.  America  has  no  Licenser  of  Plays  : 
we  do  not  need  one.  We  have  no  Licenser  of  Books  ;  why  a 
Licenser  of  Dramas  ?  ”  The  cry  was  both  shrill  and  fierce,  loud 
and  menacing ;  but  it  came  only  from  a  few  quarters,  whence  such 
cries  had  proceeded  in  other  days,  and  in  a  brief  time  it  died 
away.  The  Press  as  a  body  did  not  take  it  up,  and  so  it  dis¬ 
appeared  into  space.  We  were  to  have  at  least  one  more 
Examiner  of  Plays.  He  might  be  as  long  in  coming  as  the 
Laureate  in  succession  to  Lord  Tennyson ;  but  that  he  would 
come  some  day  seemed  to  be  certain. 

In  what  shape  would  he  appear '?  There  is  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  question  did  not  greatly  agitate  the  general 
public.  We  doubt  whether  it  caused  much  perturbation  in  the 
breast  even  of  the  regular  playgoer.  But  in  the  inner  circles 
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of  the  theatrical  world  it  was  discussed  with  much  interest.  The 
managers  and  the  playwrights  were  necessarily  on  the  qui  vive  ; 
for  them  the  question  had  considerable  practical  importance. 
Could  they  hope  for  another  Mr.  Pigott— for  an  overseer  equally 
independent,  equally  considerate,  equally  judicious  •?  Would  the 
traditions  of  the  office  be  maintained?  Soon  it  became  known 
that  quite  a  host  of  candidates  were  in  the  field.  These  had  not 
been  daunted  by  the  prospect  of  having  to  peruse,  on  an  average, 
one  poor  play  per  diem.  Can  it  be  that  they  had  been  told,  or  led, 
to  regard  the  post  as  a  sinecure,  its  duties  as  nominal  ?  To  be 
sure,  there  had  been  legends  to  that  effect — floating  fancies  which 
pictured  the  Examiner  as  giving  a  perfunctory  glance  at  nine 
pieces  out  of  ten,  and  reading  only  those  which  were  likely  to 
contain  something  to  which  the  average  theatre-goer  might 
object.  After  all,  London  managers  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
submitting  to  the  Examiner  portentous  pieces,  and  that  official 
is  not  confronted  every  day  by  a  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray — or 
A  First  Step.  He  is  always  liable,  poor  man,  to  a  blast  from  the 
trumpet  of  Mr.  William  Archer  or  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw ; 
but  even  that  is  a  thing  to  which  a  Government  officer  can,  in 
due  time,  become  accustomed  and  indifferent. 

However  this  may  be,  the  candidates  for  the  Examinership 
were  there.  They  w’ere  numerous,  and  they  were  varied. 
Humour  has  it  that  they  came  from  all  spheres  and  classes.  The 
names  of  some  of  them  got  into  the  papers.  They  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  names  ;  they  were  impressive  names.  One  was  that 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens — “  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son.'’ 
This  met  with  prompt  welcome  in  more  than  one  influential 
newspaper.  Mr.  Dickens  bears  an  honoured  patronymic,  and  his 
accession  to  the  post  of  Examiner  would  have  been,  we  are  sure, 
widely  popular.  It  would  have  been  acceptable  to  all  but 
opponents  of  the  Censorship  itself,  because  Mr.  Dickens,  besides 
being  a  scholar,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  lover  of  the  drama,  and  a 
Iceen  and  dispassionate  critic,  is  known  never  to  have  pledged 
himself  to  any  one  theory  or  policy  in  stage  matters.  He  has 
never  been  a  partisan,  and  would  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  and  to  interpret  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Then  it  was 
an  open  secret  that  several  of  the  most  experienced  of  the 
dramatic  critics  had  intimated  their  willingness  to  undertake  the 
labours  of  the  Examinership.  They  were  prepared  now  to  read 
plays — and  any  number  of  them — instead  of  seeing  and  discuss¬ 
ing  them.  They  knew  that  he  w'ho  was  successful  might  have 
to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Shaw  ;  but 
for  that,  no  doubt,  they  were  prepared.  The  dramatic  critic  of 
to-day  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  battle.  The  reviewers  of  the 
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drama  dwell  in  opposing  camps,  and  every  now  and  then  some  of 
them  sally  forth  to  revel  in  the  clash  and  clang  of  arms. 

What,  meanwhile,  was  going  on  within  the  sacred,  the  awful 
precincts  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  ?  This,  perhaps,  we 
shall  never  know  ;  at  present,  at  any  rate,  it  is  “  wrop  in  mistry.” 
Humour,  of  course,  is  busy  in  this  case,  as  in  others  ;  but  who 
would  believe  Rumour?  There  are  some  things  of  which  we  can 
be  positively  sure.  We  can  be  quite  sure  that  the  heads  of  that 
Office  could  have  no  other  aim  or  object  than  that  of  suggesting 
for  the  post  the  best  possible  candidates.  They  would  desire  to 
submit  to  Her  Majesty  the  most  acceptable  names  of  which  they 
were  in  a  position  to  make  use.  They  could  have  no  personal 
interest  to  subserve,  no  personal  prejudices  to  obtrude.  They  could 
have  no  wish  to  obstruct  the  advent,  however  disturbing,  of  an  “out¬ 
sider.”  Here  was  an  important  appointment  to  be  made;  clearly 
the  more  good  names  there  were  to  present  for  Her  Majesty’s  con¬ 
sideration  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  stage  and  the  nation. 
And  Rumour  says — and  in  this  instance,  we  think,  we  may 
believe  it — that  those  prominent  candidates  who  w'ere  received 
in  person  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  his  representatives  were 
made  welcome  in  the  heartiest  and  most  gracious  fashion.  It 
could  not  be  that  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Department  had 
any  mental  reservations  in  the  matter.  Had  it  been  already 
decided  to  recommend  Mr,  Pigott’s  deputy  for  Mr.  Pigott’s  place, 
w’e  may  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  come  to  him 
on  what  would  have  been  so  obviously  a  fool’s  errand.  People  in 
high  places  do  not  do  such  things.  They  do  not  play  fast  and 
loose  with  influential  public  men.  On  that  point  we  have 
no  option  but  to  disbelieve  flatly  the  voices  that  have  been  borne 
upon  the  wind. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  Examiner  of  Plays  is  not  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  or  any  one  of  the  notable  dramatic  critics  who  are  said 
to  have  had  audience  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  new 
Examiner  of  Plays  is  Mr.  George  Alexander  Redford,  a  gentleman 
of  whom  not  only  the  general  public,  but  the  theatrical  public, 
had  never  heard  until  his  name  was  announced  in  the  Press. 
Then  the  world  was  informed,  semi-officially,  of  the  grounds  for 
his  appointment : — “He  has  always  been  a  close  student  of  the 
modern  stage,  especially  its  literary  side,  and  few  plays  have  been 
produced  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  he  does  not  know 
something  about.  His  qualifications  for  the  post  to  which  the 
Queen  has  appointed  him  rest  upon  his  personal  fitness,  together 
with  his  intimate  know'ledge  of  the  duties  acquired  during  a  long 
and  close  acquaintance  with  the  late  Mr.  Pigott,  whom  he  fre- 
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quently  assisted,  being  at  one  period  left  in  sole  charge  for  some 
weeks  during  Mr.  Pigott’s  absence  abroad.  It  was  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  facts,”  continued  the  Daily  News,  “  that  induced 
bir  Spencer  Ponsonby-Fane  to  recommend  Lord  Carrington  to 
appoint  Mr.  Kedford  Acting-Examiner,  pending  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  to  the  office.  Mr.  G.  A.  Bedford  is  in  his  48th 
year” — a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Mr.  Bedford,  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  newspaper  paragraph  which,  previous  to  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Bedford’s  appointment,  had  declared, 
oracularly,  that  the  new  Examiner  of  Plays  must  be  under  fifty 
years  of  age.  The  same  paragraph  (which,  surely,  was  inspired 
in  the  fullest  sense)  had  also  said  that  no  dramatic  critic  would 
receive  the  post. 

So  now  the  whole  tragi-comedy  is  over.  It  might  be  entitled, 
after  the  well-known  play  by  Mr.  Aide,  A  Nine  Days'  Wonder y. 
or  shall  we  say? — Possession  is  Nine  Points  of  the  Law.  Mr. 
Bedford  had  the  good  fortune  to  assist  and  represent  Mr.  Pigott ; 
he  has  had  the  further  good  fortune  (if  it  be  such)  to  succeed 
him.  Some  well-known  people  have  in  the  meantime  been 
put  to  some  little  trouble,  and  possibly  may  still  feel  a  little 
sore.  Well,  they  must  bow  to  the  achieved.  They  have  gained 
something  in  the  interval.  They  know  now  that,  in  order  to 
be  eligible  for  the  Examinership  of  Plays,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  one  should  have  a  widespread  reputation;  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  one’s  name  and  capacity  should  be  familiar  to  the 
man  in  the  street.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  candidate’s  “  personal 
fitness  ”  should  be  known  to  the  powers  that  be.  In  time,  that 
fitness  may,  in  Mr.  Bedford’s  case,  come  to  be  known  outside 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office.  It  would  be  altogether  unfair 
and  improper  even  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Bedford  does  not  possess 
that  fitness.  He  may  prove  to  be  in  every  respect  a  worthy 
successor  to  Mr.  Pigott,  whose  best  qualities  may,  in  his  person, 
be  not  only  equalled  but  surpassed.  We  are  not  sure,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Bedford  has  not  good  cause  to  regret  the  action 
apparently  taken  by  the  Department  in  this  matter.  Had  Mr. 
Pigott’s  decease  been  followed  immediately  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Bedford’s  succession  to  his  post,  outside  candidature 
for  the  place  w’ould  have  been  avoided,  and  a  good  deal  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  would  have  been  prevented.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Bedford 
is  on  his  trial,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  he  will  not 
come  triumphantly  out  of  the  stern  ordeal. 
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MISS  MARION  TERRY. 

IF  one  were  asked  to  state  succinctly  the  most  charming 
characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Miss  Marion  Terry,  the 
quality  that  more  than  any  other  gives  distinction  to  her  acting 
and  shines  through  her  personality  in  all  the  parts  she  plays,  one 
could  not  do  better  than  express  it  by  the  one  word  “  womanli¬ 
ness.”  Even  when  she  has  an  “  unsympathetic  ”  part,  as  in  Ladij 
Windermere' s  Fan,  the  charm  of  her  presence,  and  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  her  bearing,  succeed  in  winning  for  her  both  our 
sympathy  and  our  admiration.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  this 
gifted  member  of  a  singularly  talented  family  made  her  first 
appearance,  at  a  very  early  age,  it  is  true,  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1873.  Since  then  she  has  been,  with  certain  brief  intervals, 
constantly  before  the  public.  She  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
member  of  the  old  Court  Theatre  company,  and  took  part  in 
many  of  the  most  notable  productions  at  this  house,  including 
The  Parvenu,  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,  and  The  Magistrate.  More 
recently  she  has  been  associated  with  several  of  Mr.  George 
Alexander’s  principal  successes  at  the  St.  James’s.  Though  she 
had  no  part  either  in  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  or  The  Mas¬ 
queraders,  she  returned  to  this  theatre  when  Mr.  Henry  James’s 
hardly-treated  play  was  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  again  appearing  before  long  as  a 
member  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  company.  Among  the  many  parts 
in  plays  not  yet  mentioned  which  Miss  Marion  Terry  has 
“  created”  in  the  course  of  her  career,  those  of  Belinda  in  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  Engaged,  Bathsheba  Everdene  in  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,  Olga  Marakoff  in  the  Bed  Lamp,  and  Mrs.  Errol  in 
the  original  stage-version  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  may  be 
selected  for  special  notice.  She  has  not  infrequently  played 
characters  originally  taken  by  her  sister.  Thus,  so  early  in  her 
artistic  life  as  1878,  we  find  her  following  Miss  Ellen  Terry  in 
the  part  of  Olivia,  while  last  autumn  she  accompanied  Mr.  Irving 
on  his  tour  and  filled  her  sister’s  place  in  all  the  pieces  which 
which  were  given,  including  Faust,  Bechet,  and  The  Merchant  og 
Venice.  Often  has  she,  like  most  players  of  note,  been  com- 
pslled  to  “expend  her  genius  upon  the  acting  of  indifferent 
dramas  ;  ”  but  in  parts  suited  to  her  peculiar  talents  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  Miss  Marion  Terry  has  no  rival  on  the  modern  stage. 
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THE  QUEEN  AND  MES.  KEELEY. 

Bt  a  Dramatic  Critic. 

Thanks  to  that  curious  anomaly  which  permits  the  more 
distinguished  of  our  actors  to  be  occasionally  received 
in  private  by  Koyalty,  although  they  are  debarred  from  official 
attendance  and  recognition  at  Court,  the  Stage  has  lately  had 
an  unusual  honour  conferred  upon  it.  By  her  reception  of 
Mrs.  Keeley  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  March  6  the  Queen 
has  performed  a  gracious  act,  which  cannot  fail  to  please  her 
subjects  in  general  and  the  votaries  of  the  dramatic  art  in 
particular.  Nay,  more,  she  has  added  a  crowning  delight  to 
a  long  life  and  an  honourable  career.  For  the  aged  actress 
whom  she  summoned  to  her  presence  so  recently  appreciates 
to  the  full  the  kindly  thought  and  the  womanly  instinct  which 
prompted  so  unlooked-for  an  invitation. 

To  hear  Mrs.  Keeley  talk  of  the  momentous  visit  is  to  renew 
one’s  spirit  and  sense  of  gladness,  so  genuinely  delighted  is 
she  over  the  event.  The  other  morning  I  found  her  in  her  cosy 
house  at  Pelham-crescent,  surrounded  by  pictures  of  storied 
scenes  of  the  past,  dwelling  with  eagerness  and  happiness  on 
her  unexpected  experience.  With  a  frankness  and  heartiness 
of  manner  which  at  once  broke  down  all  idea  of  reserve,  she 
received  me  with  the  old  cordiality,  and  at  once  broke  the  ice 
with  a  firm  grip  of  the  hand  and  her  still  musical  laugh. 

“  What  am  I  to  say  ?  ”  she  at  once  exclaimed,  “  excepting  that 
I  think  the  Queen’s  reception  of  me  was  so  kind  that  I  was  put 
at  my  ease  in  a  moment.” 

There  was  no  occasion  to  ask  Mrs.  Keeley  any  questions,  or 
to  “  interview  ”  her  in  orthodox  style.  She  talked  on  with 
evident  enjoyment. 

“Going  to  the  palace,”  she  said,  “was  like  appearing  in  the 
old  days  for  the  first  time  in  a  new  part.  I  was  as  nervous  as 
could  be,  and  felt,  oh  !  such  a  fluttering  here  ” — indicating  her 
heart — “  but  the  Queen  set  me  at  rest  at  once.  She  spoke  so 
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kindly  of  Mr.  Keeley,  and  of  the  pieces  in  which  she  had  seen 
me,  mentioning  especially  Twice  Killed.” 

Asked  as  to  how'  the  meeting  had  been  arranged,  Mrs.  Keeley 
broke  into  a  lively  ripple  of  laughter. 

“  Well,”  she  smilingly  said,  “  I  thought  it  was  all  a  joke  at 
first.  On  the  Saturday  before  the  reception,  which,  you  will 
remember,  occurred  on  a  Wednesday,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Arthur  Collins,  saying  that  the  Queen  wished  to  see  me, 
and  that  Miss  Matilda  Levy — whom  I  love  dearly — w'ould  call 
for  me  in  her  carriage.  Well,  I  naturally  thought  that  my  good 
friends  w'ere  having  a  little  harmless  joke  with  me,  and  that  Miss 
Levy  was  simply  going  to  call  in  order  to  take  me  out  to  dinner. 
So  down  I  sat  and  wrote  to  Colonel  Collins  a  long  letter,  thanking 
him  for  the  proposed  honour — which  I  never  imagined  was 
meant — and  recalling  my  last  appearances  on  the  stage  before 
the  Queen.  I  sent  the  reply  by  hand  on  the  Saturday  night. 

“  On  Monday,  much  to  my  astonishment,  there  arrived  another 
letter  from  Colonel  Collins,  confirming  his  first  one.  Then  came 
the  thought — a  woman’s  you  will  say — ‘  what  shall  I  wear  ’  ? 
However,  this  difficulty  was  soon  got  over,  and,  while  on  this 
point,  I  may  incidentally  mention  that  my  mind  was  much  relieved 
on  the  point,  when  the  momentous  hour  arrived,  by  finding  that 
Her  Majesty  was  quite  simply  attired. 

“Princess  Louise  received  me,  and  I  had  a  delightful  chat  with 
her  before  being  introduced  to  the  Queen. 

“  Her  Majesty,  as  I  have  said,  spoke  most  kindly.  So,  also, 
did  the  Empress  Frederick,  who  was  with  her.  The  Queen 
put  me  so  entirely  at  my  ease  that  on  leaving  her  I  forgot  all 
idea  of  a  formal  speech,  and  remarked,  in  reference  to  her  visit  to 
the  south  of  France,  ‘  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  enjoy  your 
jaunt,’  to  which  she  good-naturedly  replied,  ‘  I  hope  so.’  And 
so  we  parted.” 

Before  I  left  Mrs.  Keeley  showed  me  a  photograph  which 
the  Queen  has  just  given  her.  On  the  top  right-hand  corner  is 
the  autograph,  “  Victoria,  K.I.,  1895.”  This,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  among  her  most  treasured  possessions.  And,  as  she  alludes  to 
it,  her  face  becomes  clouded  for  the  first  time,  and  there  is  a  note 
of  sadness  in  her  voice.  “  I  wonder  whom  I  am  to  leave  it  to,” 
she  says ;  “  I  have  no  children.”  But  the  cloud  is  only  like  that 
of  an  April  day.  It  soon  passes,  and  the  bright  face  is  again 
wreathed  in  smiles. 

The  sun  still  shines  upon  the  old  actress.  If  the  Queen  had 
done  no  other  good,  she  would  merit  a  blessing  for  having  given 
so  much  happiness  to  a  fellow  creature,  for  having  given  her  a 
memory  which  she  will  ever  cherish.  May  the  peace  of  to-day 
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abide  with  Mrs.  Keeley ;  and  would  that  all  who  reach  her 
advanced  age — she  was  eighty-nine  last  November — could  be  so 
happy  as  she ! 

Let  me  add  that  it  is  almost  exactly  seventy  years  since  Mrs. 
Keeley,  nee  Goward,  made  her  first  appearance  in  London.  It 
was  at  the  Lyceum,  as  Rosina  in  the  opera  of  the  name.  Mr. 
Planche,  speaking  in  his  Becollections  of  the  production  in  London 
of  Weber’s  Oberon,  says:  “A  young  lady,  who  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  actresses  I  remember,  was 
certainly  included  in  the  cast ;  but  she  had  not  a  line  to  speak, 
and  was  pressed  into  the  service  in  consequence  of  the  paucity 
of  vocalists,  as  she  had  a  sweet  though  not  very  powerful  voice, 
and  was  even  then  artist  enough  to  be  intrusted  with  anything.” 
Not  long  afterwards,  she  was  to  be  seen  at  the  old  Adelphi  as 
Nydia  in  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  “  I  have  heard  my 
mother,”  writes  Edmund  Yates,  “  speak  of  this  impersonation 
of  Mrs.  Keeley’s  as  singularly  graceful  and  touching,  and  of 
her  singing  of  a  ballad,  ‘  The  Wind  and  the  Beam  loved  the  Rose,’ 
as  simply  perfect.”  By  1840  she  had  risen  to  high  distinction, 
especially  by  her  Smike  in  Nicholas  NicMehy — Dickens  des¬ 
cribed  her  acting  here  as  altogether  excellent — and  her  Jack 
Sheppard  in  the  adaptation  of  Ainsworth’s  too — popular  story. 
In  those  days,  as  until  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the 
Queen  was  an  ardent  playgoer  ;  and  the  interest  she  still  takes 
in  the  drama  naturally  led  her  to  talk  over  old  theatrical 
triumphs  with  an  actress  of  whom  she  has  always  spoken  in 
terms  of  deep  admiration.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Mrs.  Keeley’s  first  visit  to  Court  will  not  be  her  last. 


INCIDENTAL  MUSIC  IN  PLAYS. 

By  J.  a.  Fuller  Maitlaxd. 

^^HE  subject  of  incidental — or,  as  Mr.  Beatty-Kingston  prefers 
^  to  call  it,  “accessorial” — music  on  the  stage  is  one  that 
concerns  all  classes  of  playgoers,  whether  they  care  for  music  in 
itself  or  not.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  dismiss  the  question  of 
its  advisability  in  a  few  words,  or  to  avoid  a  certain  amount  of 
classification,  for  which  I  must  ask  to  be  forgiven. 

The  analogy  of  opera  is,  I  conceive,  not  really  to  the  point. 
But  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  if  this  form  of  art  is 
absurd,  because  people  do  not  usually  express  their  emotions  in 
music,  then  several  other  arts  will  come  under  the  same  con¬ 
demnation.  People  do  not  generally  utter  their  feelings  in  blank 
verse,  still  less  in  rhymed  alexandrines.  Is  all  Shakspere  to  be 
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laid  on  the  shelf  in  the  approachin"  age  of  reason,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Fran9ais  repertoire  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  ? 
Chase  this  alleged  absurdity  out  from  all  quarters,  and  you  get 
Maeterlinck  for  your  only  dramatist,  whose  characters  avoid  all 
absurdities  of  this  kind,  whatever  other  peculiarities  they  may 
possess.  How  silly  it  is,  again,  to  represent  the  human  form  by 
smearing  oil-colours  on  canvas,  when  we  have  only  to  turn  the 
picture  round  to  see  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  trumpery  illusion ! 
Which  of  the  arts  will  be  left  to  us  if  we  apply  this  method  ot 
criticism  ?  After  all,  it  is  of  no  very  recent  date  ;  it  was  not  even 
new  when  Addison  employed  it  in  regard  to  the  Handelian  opera. 
The  truth  is  that  every  art  must  express  itself  through  a  medium 
that  is  undoubtedly  a  convention. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  about  Siegfried — and  far  be  it  from 
me  to  revive  the  Wagnerian  discussion,  which  has  been  remark¬ 
ably  quiet  just  lately — I  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Beatty-Kingston 
upon  his  other  example  of  operatic  absurdity,  the  quartet  in 
Eigoletto.  The  comparison  of  that  one  scene,  with  its  original  in 
Victor  Hugo,  will  show  that,  though  the  emotional  power  of  the 
whole  drama  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  opera,  yet  here  the 
addition  of  music  makes  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  one  of  the 
conventions  of  the  stage.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  represent 
four  people  as  all  talking  at  once  if  their  remarks  are  to  be 
intelligible,  so  that  in  the  play  two  of  the  four  are  obliged  to  carry 
on  their  conversation  in  dumb-show,  while  the  other  two  speak 
audibly.  It  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  music  that  even  hearers 
not  specially  trained  can  receive  a  clear  impression  of  many  parts 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  confusion  being  produced.  The 
circumstance  that  this  quartet  contains  “  admirably-balanced 
harmonies  in  symmetrical  concert  ”  is  quite  subordinate  to  the 
admirable  characterisation  of  each  part  of  the  four.  Not  one  of 
them  sings  a  note  that  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  emotion  repie- 
sented,  although  no  two  have  any  emotion  in  common  ;  yet  the 
car,  while  enjoying  it  as  music,  enables  us  to  appreciate  the 
dramatic  situation  as  it  could  not  otherwise  be  appreciated. 

Music,  in  its  relation  to  the  ordinary  play  as  apart  from  opera, 
must  be  considered  under  different  aspects.  Let  me  take  first,  as 
least  doubtful,  its  employment  in  such  numbers  as  songs,  dances, 
inarches,  &c.,  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  where  its 
absence  would  surely  be  more  absurd  than  its  presence,  unless 
Mr.  Beatty-Kingston  would  have  the  songs  in  Shakspere 
declaimed  without  music,  and  dances  executed  without  a  sound. 
Considering  that  in  real  life  people  do  occasionally  sing  songs, 
and  that  bands  are  still  engaged  for  people  to  dance  to,  I  fail  to 
see  where  the  absurdity  comes  in  of  representing  such  things 
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upon  the  stage.  Provided  only,  then,  that  the  music  is  good  of  its 
kind,  we  may  surely  admit  such  sections  as  these  without 
incurring  ridicule.  It  must  very  soon  have  been  found  that  the 
music  of  such  episodes  acquired  an  emotional  power  apart  from 
the  scene  in  which  they  actually  occurred.  Two  well-known 
examples  may  be  given.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
drawing-room  comedy  or  drama  of  the  day  than  a  scene  in  a  room 
adjoining  a  ball-room.  The  strains  of  a  waltz — possibly  a  very 
bad  waltz  for  dancing  purposes — accompany  some  dramatic 
moment,  as  of  reconcilement  or  eternal  renunciation,  with  the 
result  of  heightening — whether  by  contrast  of  their  gaiety,  or  by 
analogy  between  their  languor  and  the  despair  of  one  of  the 
lovers — the  emotional  power  of  the  scene.  And,  although 
Offenbach’s  pretty  “Chanson  de  Fortunio  ”  makes  a  wretched 
march  for  practical  purposes,  yet  its  use  in  Ours  is  undeniably 
effective,  since  its  plaintive  strains  fit  in,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
gentle  sorrow  of  the  women  who  are  to  be  left  behind. 

From  some  early  instance  of  this  associated  emotion,  as  it  may 
be  called,  arose,  I  take  it,  the  practice  of  introducing  “  slow  music  ” 
in  any  pathetic  scene,  although  no  actual  music  is  imagined  as 
being  played  or  sung  in  the  action  of  the  play,  or  even  as  being 
audible  to  the  characters.  This  may  at  once  be  admitted  to  be 
altogether  absurd,  and,  although,  as  I  have  heard,  the  greater 
number  of  actors  and  actresses  like  it,  and  feel  their  own 
emotions  kindled  by  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to 
many  spectators  the  whole  illusion  of  the  scene  falls  to 
pieces  at  once  at  the  moment  when  the  solo  violin,  in  a 
high  register,  begins  its  wailing  and  tremulous  melody  above  a 
sombre  accompaniment.  Although  this  use  of  music  gives  its 
name  to  melodrama,  such  an  instance  as  Mr.  Beatty-Kingston 
quotes  of  “  signalising  the  approach  of  a  housebreaker  or  a  sleep¬ 
walker  ”  by  music  cannot  fail  to  seem  absurd,  and  most  justly  so. 
Another  of  his  instances  will  hardly  bear  investigation,  that  of 
“  accentuating  a  shipwreck  or  an  earthquake  by  blasts  of  the  trom¬ 
bone  and  thumps  on  the  big  drum.”  For,  although  on  such  occasions 
actual  musical  sounds  are  not  heard,  yet  noise  is  of  their  essence, 
and  to  translate  that  noise  into  the  language  of  music  is  surely  in 
some  measure  excusable,  and  to  some  playgoers  preferable  to  the 
other  alternative,  of  representing  the  noise  by  mere  noise.  More 
questionable  still,  it  seems  to  me,  is  Mr.  Beatty-Kingston’s  first 
example,  that  of  the  music  which  accompanies  the  appearance  of 
the  ghost  in  The  Corsican  Brothers,  which,  he  avers,  “  common 
sense  readily  recognizes  as  ridiculous.”  But,  in  truth,  is  common 
sense  to  be  consulted  at  all  in  the  matter  ?  First,  the  idea  of  the 
spectre  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  manner  of  its  appearance,  will 
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surely  have  driven  common-sense  out  of  the  theatre  before  the 
music  begins.  And  this  class  of  incidents  in  romantic  drama 
seems  to  me  to  excuse  the  presence  of  music.  Where  common 
sense  has  already  to  “  take  a  back  seat”  or  countenance  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  supernatural  elements,  there  is  very  little  extra  absurdity 
in  the  aid  given  by  music.  For  here  aid  is  undoubtedly  given 
more  effectually  than  by  miles  of  gauze  or  acres  of  limelight. 

The  glamour  which  every  stage  accessory  in  such  scenes  is 
intended  to  produce  is  heightened  by  nothing  so  readily  as  by 
appropriate  music,  and  this  has  possibly  more  effect  upon  unmusical 
people  than  upon  musicians,  who  are  apt  to  listen  critically  to  the 
music  as  such,  instead  of  yielding  themselves  to  its  unconscious 
influence  for  the  time  being.  But  there  must  be  a  glamour  in  the 
music  itself  if  it  is  to  be  successful ;  every-day  part-songs  that  sound 
as  if  they  came  out  of  the  Musical  Times  supplements,  must  not 
be  assigned  to  the  spirits  of  the  magic  mere,  nor  the  vision  of  the 
Sangreal  accompanied  by  such  music  as  suggests  nothing  more 
than  that  an  attendant  is  taking  Guinevere  her  breakfast  in  bed. 
And  it  is  evidently  very  diflicult  to  get  the  right  sort  of  music 
written  for  incidental  purposes,  and,  excepting  at  the  Lyceum, 
where  the  composer’s  intentions  are  always  carried  out  as  if  he 
were  a  person  of  importance,  there  are  few  inducements  for  the 
composition  of  music  of  this  kind.  Too  often  a  march  of  sym¬ 
metrical  structure  has  either  been  shortened  out  of  all  recognition 
by  the  exigencies  of  a  small  stage,  or  protracted  to  an  extent  that 
was  altogether  absurd,  to  allow  for  the  display  of  armour.  Yet  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  more  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years 
to  the  subject  by  managers,  who  in  the  present  day  seldom  produce 
a  romantic  drama,  or  revive  a  Shaksperean  play,  without  com¬ 
missioning  some  well-known  composer  to  provide  music. 

In  addition  to  the  incidental  music,  properly  so-called,  it  is 
usual  to  write  an  overture  and  entr’actes  to  carry  on  the  idea  of 
the  music  contained  in  the  scenes  themselves.  And,  taking  the 
works  as  a  whole,  there  have  been  in  late  years  a  number  of 
really  admirable  sets  of  compositions  written  especially  for  certain 
productions.  Mackenzie’s  Bavensicood,  Stanford’s  Bechet, 
German’s  Bicliard  III.  and  Henry  VIII.,  Henschel’s  Hamlet, 
and  Parry’s  Hypatia,  are  one  and  all  of  them  excellent 
examples.  But  it  is  one  of  the  calamities  of  our  modern  life 
that  the  average  playgoer  absolutely  refuses  to  listen  to  either 
overture  or  entr’actes,  being  occupied  in  finding  his  seat  or  in 
exchanging  commonplaces  in  a  loud  voice  with  his  neighbours. 
In  such  surroundings,  the  very  idea  of  courtesy,  whether  to  the 
composer  or  to  those  who  may  wish  to  hear  the  music  as  well  as 
the  play,  never  enters  his  head. 
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There  is  only  one  possible  way  of  inducing  an  audience  to  attend 
to  serious  music  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  and  that  is  to  abolish 
the  custom  of  inevitably  filling  up  the  intervals  in  ordinary  per¬ 
formances  with  silly  waltzes  and  selections  which  no  one  is 
supposed  to  listen  to.  If  the  famous  three  knocks  on  the  floor 
were  in  use  here,  our  audiences  would  behave  towards  music 
specially  written  for  certain  occasions  with  the  polite  attention 
shown  by  Parisian  audiences,  who  do  not  talk  through  entr’actes 
much  more  loudly  than  an  English  opera  audience  does  through 
intermezzi  that  are  not  by  Mascagni,  Mr.  Armbruster  and  Mr. 
•Caldicott  have  done  much  to  train  public  taste  by  giving  music 
that,  however  light,  is  always  good  of  its  kind  and  well  played  ; 
but  even  this  will  not  cure  the  nuisance  I  have  referred  to.  There 
is  something  to  be  said,  no  doubt,  in  favour  of  cheerful  music 
between  the  acts  of  a  serious  or  gloomy  play,  as  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  better  writers  who  endeavour  as  a  rule  to  assimilate 
their  music  to  the  character  of  the  scenes  it  precedes  or  follows. 
Put  this  well-meant  relaxation  sometimes  bears  very  strange  fruit. 
Perhaps  no  more  ridiculous  example  could  be  found  than  the 
selection  made  for  certain  performances  of  the  Independent 
Theatre,  notably  their  revival  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi,  the  acts  of 
which  were  divided  by  sprightly  polkas  and  selections  from  the 
Savoy  operas,  although  the  single  piece  of  incidental  music  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  piece  was  beyond  all  praise — the  accompaniment,  on 
a  muffled  drum,  of  the  gruesome  “  dance  of  death.”  But  it  is 
perhaps  rather  too  much  to  expect  unmusical  people,  who  have 
very  likely  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  first  and  only 
practical  object  of  music  is  to  promote  conversation,  to  sit  silent 
through  what  to  them  must  seem  to  be  long  deserts  of  instrumental 
compositions.  So  that,  after  all,  the  question  must  remain  an 
open  one  for  the  present. 


THE  HISTOEY  OF  A  SINGLE-ACT  PLAY. 

By  Arthur  a  Beckett. 

A  SINGLE-ACT  play  that  is  intermittently  performed  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  is  deemed 
worthy  of  composition  and  publication,  seems  worthy  of  some 
respect  as  a  survival,  if  not  of  the  fittest,  at  least  of  the  usually 
short  enduring.  Of  course  there  are  such  plays  as  Box  and  Cox 
and  The  Thumping  Legacy  that  are  hardy  evergreens,  especially 
in  the  regard  of  amateurs.  But  works  with  a  more  serious 
interest,  such  as  A  Sheep  in  Wolf’s  Clothing,  do  not  cling  to  the 
stage  so  firmly.  So,  perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted  to  sketch  the 
career  of  Faded  Flowers,  which  has  just  ceased  to  be  played  at 
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the  Garrick  Theatre,  as  one  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Of  its  merits  I,  as  its  author,  after  a  silence  of  & 
quarter  of  a  century,  can  modestly  afford  to  be  dumb.  It  is  only 
interesting  on  account  of  what  I  may  term  its  historical  accessories. 
It  happened  to  be  the  first  play  in  which  Mr.  Kendal  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  that  he  was  able  to  appear  as  a  hero  of 
romance.  Until  the  date  of  its  production,  the  recently-married 
husband  of  the  lady  then  famous  as  Madge  Eobertson  had 
figured  only  in  light  comedy  and  in  grotesque  burlesque. 
He  had  been  the  serio-comic  hero  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Palace  of 
Truth  and  Mr.  Burnand’s  Frightful  Hair,  a  parody  of  Lord 
Lytton’s  Bightful  Heir,  originally  called  The  Sea  Captain,  but 
he  had  never  attempted  anything  in  the  “  serious”  line.  I  have 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
that  for  many  years  afterwards  he  favoured  the  school  of  Fechter 
in  preference  to  that  of  Toole,  Buckstone,  and  David  James. 
And  for  this  reason,  if  for  none  other,  I  venture  to  believe  that 
the  history  of  Faded  Floivers  may  be  of  some  interest  to¬ 
pi  ay  goers. 

In  1870  I  was  editing  a  magazine  called  The  Britannia,  of 
which  the  principal  contributors  were  F.  C.  Burnand,  J.  Palgrave 
Simpson,  F.  A.  Marshall,  William  Gilbert,  Douglas  Straight,. 
T.  H.  S.  Escott,  and  the  present  Earl  of  Kilmorey.  The- 
illustrations  were  tinted,  and  came  from  the  pencils  of  Matt 
Morgan  and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger.  Looking  at  the  old  volumes.. 
as  they  come  from  my  book  shelves,  covered  with  the  dust  of 
many  years,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  periodical  deserved! 
a  better  fate.  It  lasted  only  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  was 
discontinued.  It  was  not  a  pecuniary  success.  It  about  paid  its 
way  ;  but  the  game,  in  the  opinion  of  its  proprietors,  was  scarcely 
worth  the  candle.  Towards  the  close  of  its  career  discipline 
became  rather  lax.  Men  promised  to  write  and  then  forgot 
their  own  missions.  So  it  frequently  came  to  pass  that  the  poor 
unfortunate  editor  {inein. — myself)  had  to  fill  up  the  number  to, 
the  regulation  quantity  of  pages.  It  was  on  one  such  an 
occasion  that  I  found  I  was  half  a  sheet  short.  It  was  useless 
to  appeal  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  because  that  receptacle  of 
rejected  communications  contained  nothing  but  rubbish.  Here- 
was  only  one  thing  to  do — to  supply  the  requisite  copy  myself 
I  had  heard  a  story  of  a  man  who,  finding  himself  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  married  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  greatly 
attached,  wisely  determined  to  flee  from  temptation.  He  had 
discovered  that  the  husband  was  a  brute,  and  the  wife  very 
unhappy.  So  I  imagined  myself  the  second  Enoch  Arden,  and 
went  to  work  with  a  will.  My  story,  which  I  called  “  How  I 
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Sacrificed  Home,”  was  soon  told,  and  I  padded  the  tale  to  the 
requisite  length  by  giving  an  introductory  description  of 
Kensington,  ancient  and  modern.  The  number  came  out  up  to 

O' 

time,  and  I  thought  no  more  about  it. 

A  year  later,  a  great  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  in  the  Army, 
and  had  served  through  the  Crimea  as  a  subaltern,  died,  leaving 
his  widow  in  great  distress.  This  friend  had  been  a  brother 
editor,  and  when  we  both  had  wanted  a  paper  had  joined  me  in 
the  dual  control  of  a  periodical  called  Black  and  White.  He  was 
extremely  popular,  and  had  written  a  play  or  two,  produced  at 
the  minor  theatres.  It  occurred  to  his  intimates  that  the  easiest 
way  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  support  of  his  widow  would  be  to 
gjive  Biinatinee.  We  approached  Mr.  Buckstone,  who  immediately 
placed  the  Haymarket  at  our  disposal.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal 
were  both  playing  there,  and  they  very  kindly  offered  to  assist. 
'The  programme  of  the  evening  was  to  be  anticipated  in  the 
morning  performance,  plus  a  novelty.  It  occurred  to  me  that  my  tale 
would  bear  re-telling  in  dramatic  form,  and  I  knocked  it  into  shape. 
'T  made  the  husband  a  sympathetic  character,  and  Enoch  Arden 
'jedivivus  an  old  school  friend.  Then  I  took  my  little  play  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  they  both  expressed  themselves  delighted 
with  it.  My  friend,  Mr.  J.  L.  Molloy  (barrister-at-law  and 
musician),  offered  to  write  a  special  ballad  for  it,  to  which  Tom 
Hood,  son  of  the  author  of  “  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  volunteered 
to  supply  the  verses.  The  play  was  licensed  and  put  into  rehearsal. 
Mrs.  Kendal  undertook  the  duties  of  stage  management,  and 
acquitted  herself  to  perfection. 

Faded  Flowers  was  produced,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
called  before  the  curtain  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
tnearly  the  entire  press.  Mr.  Kendal  was  distinctly  the  hero  of 
ithe  hour.  Mrs.  Kendal  was  charming,  but  her  part  was  of 
secondary  importance.  The  talented  couple,  however,  never 
played  in  the  piece  again.  Shortly  afterwards  I  found  myself,  to 
some  extent,  the  “  stock  author  ”  of  what  used  to  be  known  as  a 
■^‘mushroom  management.”  My  friend  Burnand  and  I  had 
>quarters  in  Garrick-street,  next  door  to  the  Garrick  Club,  and  over 
the  offices  of  Mr.  English,  the  dramatic  agent.  “  Tolerable  E.,” 
-as  this  gentleman  used  to  call  himself,  was  a  very  agreeable 
fellow,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  intimates  of  his  tenants 
in  common.  He  was  managing  the  Royalty  for  a  lady 
who  was  most  anxious  to  make  the  stage  her  profession.  She 
had  tried  a  play  or  two  with  not  much  success,  and  then 
Mr.  English  asked  me  whether  I  had  anything  that  would  do  for 
her.  I  produced  £  s.  d.,  a  three-act  comedy  drama,  which 
was  very  well  noticed,  but  did  not  fill  the  coffers  of  the  treasury 
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To  strengthen  the  bill,  Faded  Flowers  added,  the  manageress 
appearing  in  Mrs.  Kendal  s  character,  and  Mr.  Henry  Forrester 
(subsequently  a  leading  actor  in  Mr.  Irving’s  company  at  the 
Lyceum)  supplying  the  place  of  Mr.  Kendal.  The  management,  in 
due  course,  proved  its  mushroom  origin,  and  then  I  took  my 
piece  to  the  late  Madame  Beatrice.  She  immediately  argued  for 
time,  and  got  someone  else  to  play  it.  For  thirty-six  months  it 
wandered  about  the  provinces.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  as  it  had 
scarcely  been  seen  in  town,  I  pestered  all  my  managerial  friends 
in  the  metropolis  to  hear  it.  I  read  it  to  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil,  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  Mr.  Webster,  but  without  success. 
They  were  all,  so  they  said,  mightily  pleased  with  it,  but  did  not 
see  their  way  to  placing  it.  I  interested  the  late  Mr.  Bandmann 
in  its  fortunes.  He  promised  to  come  and  hear  it  read  at  Garrick- 
street.  He  arrived  at  six  o’clock,  bringing  with  him  a  huge 
parcel.  I  began  reading,  and  finished  my  seance  in  five-and- 
twenty  minutes.  ‘Very  good,”  said  Mr.  Bandmann,  opening 
his  huge  parcel,  ‘  and  now'  I  wdll  read  you  my  play.  It  is  a 
tragedy  in  five  acts  !  He  was  as  good — or  perhaps  as  bad — as 
his  word,  and  did  not  cease  reciting  until  midnight.  Then  I 
handed  the  MS.  to  my  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier.  That 
gentleman  tried  for  six  years  to  place  it,  and  once  nearly 
succeeded  in  persuading  Mrs.  Langtry  to  revive  it. 

Early  this  year  I  was  seated  in  my  study.  It  was  a  Sunday, 
and  I  was  taking  things  easily.  I  was  dozing  over  the  journals 
of  the  date,  when  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  street  door,  a 
hurried  step  in  the  passage,  and  Mr.  Bourchier  presented  himself 
before  me.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  hunting  for  me  every¬ 
where.  He  had  searched  for  me  at  my  clubs,  my  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  at  an  old  address  given  by  the  Blue  Book.  He  w'as 
rejoiced  to  see  me.  Mr.  Hare  was  anxious  to  do  Faded  Flowers. 
At  once  I  got  out  the  old  brown-paper  covered  play,  with  its 
ancient  ink  and  tattered  cover.  We  cast  the  piece  then  and  there. 
A  week  later  I  was  assisting  at  its  revival.  It  had  been  rehearsed 
but  once  on  the  stage,  and  run  through  several  times  in  the  saloon 
of  the  theatre.  However,  it  went  capitally,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
complain  re  the  kindness  of  the  press  and  public.  After  it  had 
been  running  a  week,  it  was  found  that  Master  Horace  Terry 
had  not  been  properly  licensed,  and  his  part— that  of  the  child 
of  the  marriage  had  to  be  cut  out.  I  had  changed  the  infant 
from  a  girl  to  a  boy  to  suit  the  sex  of  the  youthful  performer. 
When  the  Kendals  appeared  in  the  play  there  had  been  also  some 
difficulty  in  filling  the  part.  ^  The  only  child  we  could  find  at  first 
an  infant  phenomenon — insisted  upon  having  a  topical  song 
written  in  for  her.  However,  after  a  diligent  search,  we  found 
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a  substitute.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  an  understudy  on  the 
second  occasion,  so  as  the  play  did  not  seem  to  suffer  very  much 
from  the  elimination  of  the  character  we  determined  to  make  the 
cut  perpetual.  In  the  first  instance,  thinking  that  the  situation 
of  a  man  meeting  a  married  woman  who  still  loved  him  7 

risque,  I  introduced  the  child  purely  to  play  propriety.  This 
course  smoothed  the  way  to  the  piece  being  licensed.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  later  the  child  was  removed  without  a  single  protest, 
but  rather  with  approval.  One  of  my  friends  (a  dramatic  critic) 
told  me  he  thought  the  alteration  made  my  play  “  less  breach 
and-buttery.”  8o,  thanks  to  an  accident,  I  was  forced  to  march 
with  the  age;  and  yet,  even  after  this  step,  I  was  miles  behind 
the  freedom  of  the  modern  dramatist.  And  with  this  reflection  I 
bring  my  brief  paper  to  a  melancholy  conclusion. 


AN  UNREGENEEATE  PUBLIC. 

By  Ernest  Kuhe. 

At  the  present  day,  when  so  many  enlightened  critics  and 
careful  observers  are  at  infinite  pains  to  show  that,  in  spite 
of  all  said  to  the  contrary  in  times  past,  the  English  public,  in 
matters  musical,  is  a  discriminating  one,  appreciative  of  all  that 
is  genuinely  good,  and  innocent  of  charges  levelled  against  them 
on  that  score  by  their  foreign  neighbours,  it  may  seem  a  bold  thing 
to  question  the  value  of  this  opinion,  and  seek  to  prove  that  it  is 
based  on  an  egregious  fallacy,  wholly  unsupported  by  the  facts  as 
they  exist.  But  let  it  at  once  be  understood  that  I  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal  with  the  concert-going  public,  with  lovers  of  high- 
class  orchestral  music  (whose  numbers,  happily,  are  yearly 
increasing),  or  with  the  subject  as  it  affects  Grand  Opera  in 
this  country— for  that  would  open  up  oft-debated  matter— but 
simply  with  the  attitude  of  that  great  pleasure-seeking  com¬ 
munity,  the  London  public,  towards  the  lighter  forms  of  musical 
entertainment,  the  supply  and  character  of  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  determined  by  the  demand.  And  I  will  only 
further  add,  by  way  of  preface,  that  my  object  is  to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  defending  London  audiences  from  charges  of 
ignorance  and  bad  taste  in  the  face  of  their  constant  acceptance, 
in  this  connection,  of  productions  that  are  musically  deficient, 
unsatisfying,  and  lamentably  inartistic. 

Let  there  be  no  beating  about  the  bush.  The  public  have 
been  patted  on  the  back  far  too  long,  until  at  last,  after  being 
repeatedly  assured  that  they  are  the  best  judges  of  what  is  good 
and  sound  and  wholesome,  they  have  really  come  to  believe  that 
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their  discretion  is  beyond  reproach — their  word  law.  From  the 
managerial  standpoint  of  “  treasury  ”  it  doubtless  is  ;  from  the 
point  of  view  of  art,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  At  first  sight  it 
may  appear  a  terrible  indictment  to  bring  against  them  ;  but  I 
am  prepared,  not  with  arguments,  but  with  stubborn  facts,  to 
substantiate  the  assertion  that  in  the  past  few  years  London 
theatre-goers  have,  in  the  case  of  light  musical  works,  recklessly 
cast  aside  gifts  in  the  shape  of  pieces  of  sterling  melodic  worth, 
and  hailed  with  positive  joy  in  their  stead  that  which  is  mere¬ 
tricious,  vapid,  and  inane.  In  support  of  this  contention  it 
would  be  easy,  but  not  generous,  to  specify  by  name  the  poor 
stuff  which  “  cultured  ”  people  have  raised  to  such  an  exalted 
position  in  the  theatrical  market — the  blanks  may  easily  be  filled 
in — but  no  harm  can  arise  from  proclaiming  some  of  the  pieces, 
many  of  them  refined  and  charming  in  the  highest  degree,  which 
an  injudicious  public  has  left  severely  alone. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  recent  years  all  attempts  to  revive 
the  aforetime  glories  of  comic  opera  in  London  have  proved 
unavailing,  and  a  reason  is  always  found  in  the  allegation  that 
this  class  of  production  gradually  deteriorated,  until  at  length  it 
became  impossible,  and  was  rightly  tabooed  by  playgoers.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  At  any  rate,  the  argument  serves  to 
extenuate  the  public,  which,  after  all,  seems  to  be  the  chief  object 
nowadays.  That  the  immense  popularity  formerly  enjoyed  by 
works  of  the  oph'a-houffe  type  led  to  the  glutting  of  the  market 
with  a  great  number  of  very  inferior  operatic  concoctions  I  do 
not  deny.  But  that  does  not  prevent  the  fact  that  even  the  worst 
of  these  could  hardly  have  been  more  indifferent,  musically,  than 
certain  pieces  of  a  hybrid  order  which  have  been  conspicuous 
successes  of  late,  while  I  doubt  whether  they  were,  dramatically, 
as  fatuous,  silly,  and  vulgar.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to 
give  offence ;  and,  therefore,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  hold  the 
public  entirely  responsible  for  things  as  they  now  exist.  I  do  not 
in  the  least  blame  managers,  authors,  or  composers.  Of  the  last- 
named,  indeed,  there  is  now  an  encouraging  number  in  London, 
who  have  a  bright  talent,  a  facile  gift  of  melody,  and  a  certain 
musicianship  to  back  it ;  but  who  (I  doubt  not  against  their  will) 
are  engaged,  time  after  time,  in  writing  down  to  the  public  level 
and  not  up  to  the  standard  which  it  is  in  them  to  attain.  Are 
they  to  be  blamed  ?  Assuredly  not.  Full  well  they  know  from 
experience  that  if  they  did  themselves  justice  instead  of  pander¬ 
ing,  as  they  must,  to  a  public  that  has  no  sense  of  refinement  in 
melody,  and  can  only  grasp  that  which  is  blatant,  they  would 
inevitably  fall  to  the  ground.  But  in  my  desire  to  exonerate 
these  gentlemen  I  have  permitted  myself  a  digression. 
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A  primary  proof  that  the  average  London  playgoer  has  no  real 
appreciation  of  what  is  good  in  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  certain  failure  has  invariably  attended  a  light  opera — be  it 
never  so  pretty  in  its  score — the  “book”  of  which  has  been 
found  wanting.  Instances  of  this  there  are  without  number ;  but 
the  truth  of  the  statement  is  so  apparent  that  a  very  few  will 
suffice.  To  go  back  a  few  years,  a  notable  example  was  Doris, 
which,  on  its  production  at  the  Lyric,  although  it  contained  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  writing  Alfred  Cellier  ever  gave  us,  was  a 
fiasco,  simply  because  insufficient  opportunities  were  afforded  the 
low  comedians.  Would  a  work  as  scholarly  and  melodious  have 
failed  in  any  other  country  for  this  reason  ?  And  mention  of 
Doris  recalls  the  case  of  its  incomparable  predecessor.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  delightful  Dorothy  narrowly  escaped  a, 
cruel  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  public.  There  is  no  getting  away 
from  the  fact.  Dorothy,  when  it  was  first  brought  to  a  hearing, 
failed  utterly  to  obtain  favour,  and,  but  for  undaunted  managerial 
perseverance  and  the  subsequent  elaboration  of  the  comic  element 
by  a  clever  and  resourceful  comedian,  would  inevitably  have  died 
an  early  death.  Could  a  more  flagrant  instance  of  a  perverted 
judgment  be  cited  ?  Then  who  with  any  musical  understanding 
will  deny  that  Eeginald  de  Koven’s  Maid  Marion,  which  had  a 
very  short  career  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s,  in  reality  merited  a. 
successful  run  ?  At  the  same  house,  Marjorie,  than  which  Mr. 
Walter  Slaughter  has  written  nothing  more  refined  and  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  best  English  school,  met  with  success  by  no  means, 
commensurate  to  its  deserts.  I  forget  when  Planquette’s. 
Nell  Gwynne  saw  the  light,  but  I  do  remember  that  it  was  pretty 
and  lively,  and  deserved^  a  better  fate  than  aw'aited  it ;  while 
among  the  many  ingenious  and  tuneful  scores  that  came  from  the 
prolific  pen  of  the  late  Edward  Solomon,  and  failed  to  make  their 
mark,  might  be  mentioned  Claude  Duval  and  the  Bed  Hussar. 
In  more  recent  times,  a  laudable  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Horace  Sedger  to  revive  a  taste  for  good  light  works  failed  signally, 
notwithstanding  that,  amongst  other  pieces,  the  music  of  which 
should  assuredly  have  redeemed  the  poorness  of  the  libretti,  were 
the  Magic  Opal  of  M.  Albeniz  and  the  musicianlj^  Golden  Web  of 
Mr.  Goring  Thomas.  I  think  I  might  add  that  there  was  not  a 
little  in  the  late  Haydn  Parry’s  short-lived  Cigarette,  given  at 
the  Shaftesbury,  that  appealed  to  educated  musicians  without- 
detracting  from  its  sprightly  qualities. 

So  much  for  the  treatment  meted  out  to  composers — with  one 
or  two  exceptions  English — and  entitled  to  special  considera¬ 
tion.  As  for  foreign  writers  of  distinction  who  have  been 
snubbed  here  on  the  presentation  of  works  that  had  found 
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acceptance  in  continental  cities,  they  are  legion,  and  it  would  be 
wearisome  to  enumerate  them.  Only  one  will  I  mention,  because 
he  furnishes  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  lack  of  discernment 
and  taste  evinced  by  the  London  public.  I  refer  to  that  charm¬ 
ing  writer  and  scholarly  musician,  Andre  Messager.  The  failure 
of  La  Basoche,  at  the  beautiful  English  Opera  House  was  nothing 
less  than  a  scandal.  With  everything  in  its  favour — a  new  and 
luxurious  theatre,  a  strong  cast,  and  perfect  singing  and  mise  en 
scene — this  gem  of  light,  delicate,  and  fanciful  writing,  in  praising 
which  the  critics  joined  with  wonderful  unanimity,  failed  to  produce 
more  than  an  ephemeral  impression  on  a  public  already  beginning 
to  develop  a  liking  for  the  lowest  forms  of  musical  art.  Small 
wonder  that  within  a  short  time  of  that  miscarriage  of  public 
justice,  the  house  in  which  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte  had  fought  so 
bravely  against  the  forces  of  public  ignorance  was  dedicated  to 
a  class  of  amusement  best  suited  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
a  powerful  majority.  Yet  one  more  instance ;  and  that  a  quite 
recent  one.  There  was  produced  last  year,  at  the  Savoy,, 
a  work  by  the  French  composer  whose  previous  failure- 
in  this  country  has  just  been  mentioned.  It  was  called 
Mirette,  and  in  it  every  cultured  amateur  recognised 
qualities  of  pre-eminent  charm,  aided  by  an  abundance  of  lilt 
and  tunefulness  calculated,  one  would  have  thought,  to  please 
the  uninitiated.  But  no!  The  composer  had  just  missed  his 
aim — had  shot  over  the  heads  of  his  audience.  The  score,  graceful 
and  musicianly  in  every  bar,  was  too  refined  for  a  public  mide 
delirious  by  the  vapid  strains  of  “  Tommy  Atkins,”  and  by 
other  equally  tawdry  effusions.  The  book  was  dull.  That 
was  enough  for  the  people,  who  cared  not  one  jot  whether  the 
music  was  inspired  or  indifferent.  And  so,  after  a  bright  and 
charming  second  version  had  been  snubbed  by  all  save  critics  and 
music  lovers,  poor  Mirette  disappeared,  having  burned  but  dimly 
for  a  few  nights  that  had  given  genuine  pleasure  to  an  educated 
minority.  On  the  subject  of  Savoy  opera  a  great  deal  might  b  ) 
written  tending  to  bear  out  my  contention  ;  but  space  prevents 
my  saying  more  than  this — that  on  every  occasion  in  the  past 
when  Mr.  Gilbert’s  humour  has  been  found  wanting,  all  the 
genius  and  charm  and  art  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  have  failed,  in 
the  absence  of  the  usual  supply  of  “  innocent  merriment,”  to 
bring  about  a  really  brilliant  run. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  I  do  not  wish  these  remarks  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  protest  against  the  perhaps  foolish  variety  pieces, 
which  are  now  voted  such  rare  and  precious  gems  by  an  en¬ 
lightened  majority.  If  the  public  come  to  a  manager  and  say, 
”  Art  be  hanged ;  give  us  vulgarity,  and  spend  as  much  money  as 
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possible  on  it,”  I  unhesitatingly  absolve  from  blame  the  manager 
if  he  concedes  the  demand.  What,  in  common  with  many  others, 
I  do  grieve  about  is  the  apparent  impossibility  of  pleasing  the 
public  in  London  (in  the  provinces,  I  honestly  believe,  there  is  to 
be  found  an  artistic  public)  with  anything,  even  in  the  lightest 
form  of  musical  art,  that  boasts  an  undercurrent  of  refinement. 
I  shall  be  told  that  the  present  success  of  Hansel  und  Gretel 
disproves  my  assertions.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  charming  work  in 
question  almost  comes  within  the  category  of  Grand  Opera,  and 
to  the  general  community,  to  whom  the  foregoing  remarks  apply, 
must  obviously  be  caviare.  But  this  is  not  a  plea  for  Humper¬ 
dinck.  He  comes  of  a  school  too  severe  to  appeal  to  any  mixed 
audience  in  this  country  ;  but  I  do  say  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  composers  nearer  home,  of  undoubted  ability,  should  not 
oe  allowed  to  exercise  the  charm  of  their  art  save  within  the 
narrow  limits  imposed  by  a  noise-loving  and  irresponsible  public. 


SABAH  SIDDONS. 

By  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 

IT  is  a  mere  common-place  of  observation  that  when  a  famous 
actor  dies  he  leaves  behind  him  nothing  that  may  hand  on 
his  fame  to  succeeding  generations  ;  that,  although  during  his 
lifetime  he  may  enjoy  as  large  a  measure  of  public  favour  as  his 
contemporaries  who  are  poets,  painters,  or  men  of  letters,  as  soon 
as  his  brief  hour  upon  the  stage  is  over  he  can  depend  upon 
nothing  more  substantial  than  tradition  to  keep  the  memory  of 
his  triumphs  alive  when  he  is  heard  no  more.  Yet  there  have 
been  few  really  great  players  of  whose  personality  and  character 
we  do  not,  after  reading  their  lives  and  all  the  countless  anecdotes 
that  gather  round  their  memories,  retain  an  impression  more 
vivid  than  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  writers  or  artists,  and  this 
may  perhaps  be  accounted,  in  some  degree,  a  compensation.  In  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  for  example  (of  whom  a  fitting  memorial, 
to  which  I  must  refer  later  on,  is  at  last  about  to  be  set  up  in 
London),  although  it  is  difficult  for  us  even  to  form  a  conception 
of  her  acting,  we  can  without  much  difficulty  find  a  rich  store  of 
material  for  piecing  together,  in  the  mind’s  eye,  a  picture  of  the 
woman  as  distinct  from  the  actress.  And,  on  the  whole,  a 
pleasant  and  edifying  picture  it  is.  A  daughter  wffio  had  no 
thought  of  “  revolting,”  as  she  might  have  had  if  she  had  lived  a 
century  later  ;  a  wife  whose  fair  name  was  never  tainted  by  the 
breath  of  scandal ;  a  mother  who,  amid  all  the  excitement  and 
distractions  of  her  professional  life,  devoted  herself  to  bringing  up 
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her  family  in  the  fear  of  God — a  “  good  creature  ”  with  kindly 
impulses  and  pleasant  manners  in  spite  of  her  dignified  bearing 
— a  woman,  in  short,  towards  whom  one  cannot  but  entertain 
feelings  of  kindness  and  esteem. 

The  popular  idea  concerning  Mrs.  Siddons  is  that  she  was  the 
most  “  robustious  ”  Lady  Macbeth  our  stage  has  known,  and  an 
actress  who  imported  into  the  various  transactions  of  everyday 
life  a  dramatic  intensity  of  manner  which  sometimes  amused, 
sometimes  alarmed,  those  who  were  brought  in  contact  with 
her.  The  popular  idea  is  not  altogether  wrong.  Thomas  Moore 
was  deeply  impressed,  for  instance,  by  the  tragic  tones  with 
which  she  broke  a  silence  at  a  supper-party,  remarking,  “  I  do  love 
ale  dearly.”  Isaac  Disraeli  declared  that  he  could  never  forget 
hearing  her  affirm  solemnly  that  “  the  Eibstone  pippin  is  the 
finest  apple  in  the  world.”  She  had,  too,  a  trick  of  suddenly 
falling  into  blank  verse,  as  when  she  replied  to  a  Scottish  provost 
(he  had  expressed  a  fear  as  to  the  curing  of  a  joint  that  adorned 
his  table),  “  Beef  cannot  be  too  salt  for  me,  my  lord  ;  ”  or  when 
she  chid  an  inattentive  urchin  for  failing  to  understand  an  order 
she  had  given,  with  the  grandiose  utterance,  “  I  asked  for  water, 
boy ;  you’ve  brought  me  beer.”  As  to  her  Lady  Macbeth,  it 
must  have  been,  at  any  rate  when  she  played  the  part  in  the 
prime  of  life  (she  first  attempted  it  in  London  in  1785,  when  she 
was  thirty  years  old),  well  worthy  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  impressive  impersonations  that  had  before  or  have  since  been 
seen  of  a  character  which  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  marvel¬ 
lous  Shakspere  ever  drew.  As  to  its  “robustiousness,”  that 
came  later.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  her  declining  years  she 
showed  a  tendency  to  mouth  and  saw  the  air.  But,  although  her 
diction  was  always  somewhat  artificial,  save  in  her  moments  of 
ecstacy,  and  although  “  staginess  ”  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
acting  of  her  time,  yet  it  can  only  have  been  by  intense  dramatic 
feeling  and  extraordinary  imaginative  power  that  she  cast  so 
potent  a  spell  over  her  audiences,  and  made  Thomas  Campbell 
the  faithful  spokesman  of  the  age  when  he  declared  that  “  in 
some  other  characters  which  Mrs.  Siddons  performed  the 
memory  of  the  old  or  the  imagination  of  the  young  might  possibly 
conceive  her  to  have  had  a  substitute  ;  but  not  in  Lady  Macbeth. 
The  moment  she  seized  the  part  she  identified  her  image  with  it 
in  the  minds  of  the  living  generation.” 

The  popular  idea  does  not,  I  fancy,  even  embrace  the  fact  that 
the  great  actress  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Kemble  family. 
Her  parents,  though  they  were  both  “  in  the  profession,”  were  not 
of  great  eminence  in  it.  Sarah’s  mother  was,  it  is  true,  in  the 
habit  of  declaring  that  her  husband  was  “  an  unparalleled  Falstaff ;  ” 
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but  Campbell,  who  chronicles  this  fact,  adds,  with  a  touch  of 
quaint  humour,  that  he  “  knows  of  no  impartial  testimony  to  the 
same  effect.”  Eoger  Kemble  first  met  his  wife  when  he  was  a 
member  of  her  father’s  company.  Mr.  Ward,  whose  theatrical 
reminiscences  went  back  as  far  as  the  days  of  Betterton,  would  at 
first  have  none  of  him  as  a  suitor  for  his  daughter’s  hand.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  young 
man’s  ability.  Indeed,  when  he  found  that  the  girl  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  dispense  with  his  consent,  his  anger  gave  way  for 
a  moment  to  grim  humour,  as  he  said,  “  Sarah,  you  have  not  dis¬ 
obeyed  me  ;  I  told  you  never  to  marry  an  actor,  and  you  have 
married  a  man  who  neither  is  nor  ever  can  be  an  actor.” 

Sarah  Kemble  the  younger,  when  she  first  show'ed  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  meet  Mr.  Siddons’s  advances,  encountered  the  same  opposi¬ 
tion  from  her  parents  as  her  mother  had  met  with  before  her, 
and  apparently  the  opposition  was  based  upon  the  same  grounds. 
By  this  time  Eoger  Kemble  and  his  wife  had  a  company  of  their 
own,  with  which  their  eldest  daughter  had  acted  since  her  child¬ 
hood,  and  to  which  Mr.  Siddons  had  attached  himself.  He 
resented  exceedingly  the  unwillingness  of  Sarah’s  parents  to 
consent  to  their  union,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  taking 
a  benefit,  he  sang  some  verses  of  his  own  composition,  taking  the 
audience  into  his  confidence  and  making  public  property  the 
story  of  his  love.  It  is  conceivable  that  his  mistress,  knowing 
his  good  points  as  well  as  his  failings,  might  overlook  the  outrage 
upon  good  taste  and  good  feeling  which  he  thus  committed,  but 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  understand  a  woman  consenting  to  marry 
the  author  of  such  horrible  doggerel  as  he  wrote.  However,  they 
were  united  eventually  with  her  parents’  consent,  and  lived 
together  happily  enough  until  his  death  in  1808. 

Mrs.  Siddons  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  in  Christ¬ 
mas  week,  1775.  She  had  already  distinguished  herself  in  the 
provinces,  and  someone  must  have  mentioned  her  name  to  Garrick, 
for  we  find  him  asking  a  friend  at  Liverpool,  in  a  letter  written  in 
the  summer  of  that  year,  “  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  woman, 
Siddons,  who  is  strolling  about  somewhere  near  you?”  A  few 
weeks  later  the  great  Davy  sent  his  friend  and  adviser.  Parson 
Bate,  to  see  the  said  woman  act  at  Cheltenham,  and  received  so 
favourable  an  account  that  he  very  soon  engaged  her  to  appear 
at  Drury  Lane  at  a  salary — for  those  days  almost  munificent — 
of  five  pounds  a  week.  The  Parson,  who  was  by  way  of  being 
recognized  as  a  critic  of  more  than  ordinary  acumen,  declared 
that  the  young  actress  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
him,  and  that  she  could  not  fail  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 
“  Her  face,”  he  added,  “is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  beautiful 
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for  stage  effect  that  I  ever  beheld.”  As  for  her  husband,  who  is 
mentioned  incidentally  as  “a  damned  rascally  player,  though 
seemingly  a  very  civil  fellow,”  he  was  “far  from  despicable; 
neither  his  face  nor  his  figure  contemptible  ;  ”  and  he  was  also 
engaged  by  Garrick  to  make  himself  useful  by  playing  any  incon¬ 
siderable  parts  that  might  be  found  for  him.  So  the  young 
couple,  with  their  two  babies,  arrived  in  London  in  high  spirits, 
and  with  great  hopes,  determined  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
chance  that  fortune  had  thrown  in  their  way. 

Alas  for  their  expectations  !  The  ensuing  summer  found  them 
back  in  the  country  again.  They  had  received  a  blow  which  was 
“  stunning  and  cruel.”  Mrs.  Siddons’s  appearances  at  the 
National  Theatre  had  been  singularly  unfortunate.  In  tragedy 
she  was  declared  to  be  “  awkward  and  provincial  ” ;  in  comedy 
she  “  rendered  that  ridiculous  which  the  author  evidently  in¬ 
tended  to  be  pleasant  ”  ;  in  Richard  III.,  the  last  play  in  which 
Garrick  entrusted  her  with  a  part,  she  was  “  a  lamentable  Lady 
Anne.”  Nervousness  and  inexperience  were  the  young  actress’s 
faults — faults  to  which  Garrick  could  seldom  bring  himself  to  be 
even  a  little  kind.  He  was  disappointed  in  her — (for  this  Mrs. 
Siddons  never  forgave  him ;  even  when  she  was  an  old  woman 
she  wrote  bitterly  of  him  and  of  the  “  degradation  ”  she  suffered 
“  in  being  banished  from  Drury  Lane  as  a  worthless  candidate 
for  fame  and  fortune  ”) — and  when  he  gave  up  the  theatre  and 
closed  his  career  in  June,  1776,  he  left  her  “  to  receive  from  the 
managers  a  dismissal  to  which,  if  he  had  not  prospectively  con¬ 
sented,  he  had  at  least  offered  no  opposition.” 

Like  a  brave  woman,  Mrs.  Siddons  at  once  roused  herself  to 
shake  off  the  despondency  that  had  at  first  almost  overwhelmed 
her.  For  six  years  she  worked  hard  and  with  unremitting 
energy — now  at  Manchester,  now  at  York,  finally  at  Bath,  where 
the  fruits  of  her  period  of  study  and  toil  were  made  so  strikingly 
manifest  that  once  more  she  received  an  offer  from  Drury  Lane, 
now  under  the  management  of  the  versatile  Sheridan.  The 
evening  of  October  10th,  1782,  marked  the  turning-point  in  her 
career.  She  made  her  re-appearance  before  a  London  audience 
in  Southerne’s  play  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage,  and  from 
that  moment  her  reputation  was  made,  her  position  secure  as 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  English  theatre.  In  fact, 
from  this  time  onward  the  history  of  her  artistic  life  is  practically 
identical  with  the  history  of  that  theatre  during  the  next  thirty 
years. 

Many  people  are  apt  to  think  that  the  union  between  Society 
and  the  Stage  has  never  been  so  close  as  at  the  present  day.  Yet 
Mrs.  Siddons’s  experiences,  and  the  experiences  of  not  a  few 
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other  great  players  of  the  last  century,  must  show  them  that  they 
are  mistaken  in  committing  themselves  to  such  an  opinion.  Even 
before  she  had  established  her  fame  in  London,  Mrs.  Siddons  had 
become  “the  favourite  and  friend  of  all  the  great  people  ”  in 
Bath,  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  in  particular,  showed  her 
great  favour,  while  Miss  Boyle  and  her  step-father.  Lord  Ailesbury, 
were  among  the  actress’s  most  intimate  friends.  During  the 
season  of  1782  the  lobbies  of  Drury  Lane  “  were  lined  with 
crowds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  fashion.”  The 
royal  family  made  a  point  of  seeing  her  in  every  new  part,  paid 
her  extravagant  compliments,  and  frequently  invited  her  to  visit 
and  read  to  them  at  Windsor  and  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
Prince  Regent  always  showed  “  peculiar  and  marked  respect  for 
her,”  and  she  was  never  at  Brighton  when  he  happened  to  be 
there  also  “  without  being  a  guest  at  the  Pavilion.”  In  the 
orchestra  at  Drury  Lane  were  frequently  to  be  seen — “  0  glorious 
constellation  !  ”  (so  she  herself  apostrophizes  them) — “  Burke, 
Gibbon,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and,  though  last  not  least,  the 
illustrious  Fox.  .  .  .  And  these  great  men  would  often  visit 

my  dressing  room  after  the  play  to  make  their  bows  and  honour 
me  with  their  applause.”  She  had  constantly  the  honour  of 
dining  in  Leicester-square  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  whose 
house  “  were  assembled  all  the  good,  the  wise,  the  talented,  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  the  age.”  Reynolds,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  gallantly  declared,  when  he  signed  his  portrait  of  her  as 
the  Tragic  Muse,  that  he  was  “  resolved  to  go  down  to  posterity 
on  the  hem  of  her  garment.”  In  short,  the  new  star  in  the 
theatrical  firmanent  (pardon  the  use  of  a  well-worn  but  time- 
honoured  phrase)  was,  in  the  language  of  the  beaux  and  belles 
of  her  day,  “  all  the  rage,”  and  was  so  much  sought  after  by 
Society  that,  had  she  been  a  woman  of  less  character,  she  might 
well  have  been  spoiled  by  the  fuss  that  all  classes  made  about  her 
beauty  and  her  dramatic  genius. 

This  genius,  the  power  that  gave  her  so  great  a  hold  over 
audiences  which  included  the  most  able  critics  and  some  of  the 
most  intellectual  men  of  the  time,  has  frequently  been  discussed, 
and  even  sometimes  doubted,  in  spite  of  contemporary  testimony, 
which,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  not  always  of  much  intrinsic  value. 
We  may,  however,  as  I  think,  regard  it  ascertain  that  hernatura 
talents  were  such  as  few  actresses  of  our  own  or  of  any  other  time 
have  possessed.  I  say  her  natural  talents,  and  to  this  I  firmly 
hold  ;  for  a  study  of  the  records  of  her  life  and  of  her  artistic 
career  leave  with  one  the  impression  that  she  was  not  by  any 
means  a  clever  woman  outside  her  profession,  and  that  the  great 
success  of  her  acting  was  due,  not  to  carefully  thought-out  render- 
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ings  of  character,  not  to  skill  in  assimilating  types  nor  to  diligent 
observation,  but  to  her  extraordinary  in-born  imaginative  faculties, 
which  enabled  her  to  become  for  the  moment — actually  to  believe 
herself  to  be — the  character  she  was  endeavouring  to  represent. 
Even  at  rehearsal  the  earnestness  with  which  she  feigned 
emotion  was  very  striking.  Once,  for  instance,  while  she  was 
going  through  the  agonies  of  a  death  scene,  her  eight-year  old 
boy  “  took  the  fiction  for  reality  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
a  circumstance  which  struck  the  feelings  of  the  company  in  a 
singular  manner.”  An  actor  who  played  the  Surveyor  in 
Hejiry  VIII.  to  her  Katharine  was  found  one  day  in  the  green¬ 
room,  just  after  he  had  received  the  Queen’s  rebuke  for  his  unjust 
stewardship,  “  perspiring  with  agitation,”  and  to  a  friend  who 
asked  the  cause  of  his  discomfiture  he  complained  that  “  that 
woman  plays  as  if  the  thing  were  in  earnest.  She  looked  on 
me  so  through  and  through  with  her  black  eyes  that  I  would 
not  for  the  world  meet  her  on  the  stage  again.”  The  actor  Young 
remembered  her  in  the  part  of  Volumnia  “coming  down  the 
stage  in  the  triumphal  entry  of  her  son  Coriolanus,  when  her 
dumb-show  drew  plaudits  that  shook  the  building.  She  came 
alone,  marching  and  beating  time  to  the  music.  .  .  .  swelling 
with  the  triumph  of  her  son.  Such  was  the  intoxication  of  joy 
which  flashed  from  her  eye  and  lit  up  her  whole  face  that  the 
effect  was  irresistible.  .  .  .  Coriolanus,  banner,  and  pageant, 

all  went  for  nothing  to  me  after  she  had  walked  to  her  place.” 
What  was  she  in  each  of  these  cases  but  a  woman  transfigured 
by  sheer  force  of  imagination  ?  One  more  anecdote  to  illustrate 
my  point  and  I  have  done.  I  cannot  do  better  than  tell  it  in  her 
own  words.  Between  the  acts  of  Macbeth  on  the  first  night 
when  she  appeared  in  that  play  at  Drury  Lane,  “  while  taking 
off  my  mantle  I  was  repeating  iind  endeavouring  to  call  to  mind 
the  appropriate  tone  and  action  to  the  words  ‘  Here’s  the  smell 
of  blood  still,’  when  my  dresser  innocently  exclaimed,  ‘  Dear 
me,  ma’am,  how  very  hysterical  you  are  to-night  !  I  protest  and 
vow,  ma’am,  it  was  not  blood  but  rose-pink  and  water,  for  I  saw 
the  property  man  mix  it  up  with  my  own  eyes  !  ”  Even  when 
she  was  a  girl  of  twenty  the  horrors  of  the  assassination  scene 
in  Macbeth  presented  themselves  so  vividly  to  her  mind  while  she 
was  studying  her  part  late  one  night  that  it  was  “  impossible  for 
her  to  get  further.”  She  snatched  up  her  candle,  hurried  out  of 
the  room  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  and  threw  herself  upon  her 
bed  without  daring  to  stay  even  to  take  off  her  clothes !  And 
from  this  time  her  imaginative  faculties  waxed  stronger  and 
stronger,  until  at  the  age  of  thirty  she  was  in  the  zenith  of  her 
power.  Then,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  long  before  they  began 
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to  decline.  Years  before  she  made  her  farewell  appearance  in 
1812  it  was  recognized  by  the  judicious  that  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
no  longer  what  she  had  once  been.  “  Conventionality  and 
hardness”  (as  one  of  her  biographers  says),  “replaced  the  old 
spontaneity  and  pathos  ;  the  action  of  the  arms  was  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  voice  was  unduly  raised,  and  the  deficiency  in  beauty 
and  charm  was  supplied  by  energy  and  rant.”  Yet  the  actress 
herself  failed  apparently  to  see  what  was  patent  to  those  who 
had  been  her  most  appreciative  critics  and  admirers  ;  and  when 
she  found  the  popular  favour  being  transferred  to  other  and 
younger  performers  she  rated  the  public  as  one  might  scold  a 
fickle  child.  “  To  hear  these  people  talk,”  she  once  remarked 
irritably,  after  listening  to  the  eulogies  bestowed  on  Miss  O’Neill, 
“  one  would  think  I  had  never  drawn  a  tear.”  Y^et,  to  her  honour 
be  it  said,  she  was  never  jealous  of  the  success  of  a  fellow-artist, 
and  there  are  on  record  many  instances  of  her  kindness  towards 
those  who  would  some  day  supplant  her. 

She  lived  for  close  upon  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  her  retire¬ 
ment,  honoured  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  her.  On  the 
15th  of  June,  1831,  she  was  buried  in  what  was  then  the  New, 
but  has  long  since  been  known  as  the  Old,  burial-ground  of 
Paddington,  where  it  is  now  proposed  to  set  up  a  monument  to 
her  memory.  Sad  to  relate,  her  grave  has  been  for  many  years 
past  uncared  for,  and  allowed  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  unsightly 
neglect.  Miss  Mary  Anderson  used,  it  is  said,  to  visit  it  fre¬ 
quently  with  parties  of  warm-hearted  Americans,  and  to  lay 
upon  it  garlands  of  beautiful  flowers  ;  but,  until  quite  recently, 
“  out  of  sight  out  of  mind”  has  been  true  as  regards  the  mass 
of  the  great  actress’s  own  fellow-countrymen.  Now  that  a 
movement  has  been  set  on  foot  for  raising  a  memorial  upon  the 
grave  itself,  and  for  putting  up  in  the  church  hard  by  a  stained- 
glass  window  to  commemorate  her  genius  and  her  character,  it 
may  be  safely  predicted  that  this  reproach  upon  us  Londoners, 
and,  indeed,  upon  all  who  love  our  national  drama  and  keep  a 
warm  place  in  their  hearts  for  those  who  have  in  past  times  been 
its  greatest  exponents,  will  soon  be  taken  away. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  DKAMATIC  CKITICISM. 

By  Cecil  Howaed. 

Among  the  many  amusing  novels  written  by  the  late  Charles 
Lever,  one  of  the  most  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time 
most  improbable,  is  that  entitled  the  Confessions  of  Con 
Cregan.  The  hero  passes  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  he 
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plays  many  roles  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  and  one  of  these  is 
that  of  a  courier.  His  description  of  the  requirements  necessary 
for  complete  success  in  that  capacity  are  multifarious  and  varied. 
To  use  his  own  words,  “  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  geography 
of  Europe — I  speak  here  of  the  merely  Continental  courier — he 
must  know  the  boundaries,  the  high  roads,  the  coinage,  the 
customs,  the  privileges  of  every  petty  state,  from  the  smallest 
principality  of  Grermany  to  the  greatest  sovereignty  of  a  Czar. 
He  must  know  the  languages,  not  as  scholars  and  grammarians 
know  them,  but  in  all  their  dialects  and  patois.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  has  learned  the  tongue  in  which  Dante  wrote  or 
Metastasio  sang  ;  he  must  speak  Venetian  and  Milanese, 
Neapolitan  and  Piedmontese.  He  should  know  the  Low  German 
of  the  Black  Forest,  the  Wiener  dialect  of  the  Austrian,  and  talk 
every  gradation  of  French  from  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  to  the 
vinegroves  of  Provence  and  Auvergne.  He  must  be  as  familiar 
with  every  city  of  Europe  as  though  it  were  his  birthplace — with 
the  churches,  the  galleries,  their  monuments,  and  their  history. 
He  must  know  the  delicacies  of  each  land,  and  every  rarity  it  can 
produce  for  the  palate  of  the  epicure.  He  must  be  a  connoisseur 
in  wine,  pictures,  china,  cuisine,  statuary,  engravings,  armour, 
ancient  furniture,  manuscripts,  horseflesh,  the  drama,  and 
Bohemian  glass ;  able  to  pack  a  trunk  or  expatiate  upon  a 
Titian ;  to  illustrate  a  fresco,  to  cheat  a  custom-house,  to  bully  a 
prefect,  make  an  omelette,  ride  postilion.  These,  with  a  running 
knowledge  of  international  law  and  the  Code  Napoleon,  and 
some  skill  in  all  the  minor  operations  of  surgery — these  are  a 
brief  summary  of  a  courier’s  qualifications.” 

Now,  for  any  one  man  to  be  the  repository  of  so  much  know¬ 
ledge,  to  combine  in  his  own  person  the  virtuoso,  the  centaur,  the 
chef-de-cuisine,  make  of  him  an  Admirable  Crichton  that  may 
have  been  found  in  the  days  of  diligences,  vetturini,  coucous,  and 
eilwagen ;  but  such  would  be  a  rara  avis  in  these  more  prosaic 
days  of  railway  travelling  and  personally-conducted  tours.  And 
yet  many  of  these  qualifications  should  be  found  in  another 
member  of  society,  a  public  servant  whose  writing  and  opinion 
and  verdict  are  anxiously  looked  for  the  morning  after  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  play — and  that  person  is  a  dramatic  critic.  I 
do  not  say  that  he  need  be  an  epicure,  for  stage  banquets  are  but 
pasteboard,  and  the  wine  that  pours  from  the  foaming  beaker  is 
■not  premier  cru ;  his  knowledge  of  horseflesh  need  be  but  little, 
but  he  should  know  something  of  the  betting  ring;  and  though 
he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  ride  postilion  himself,  he  should  be 
a  judge  of  how  a  man  ought  to  sit  ahorse.  He  may  not  have 
to  expatiate  upon  a  Titian,  but  he  should  be  able  to  judge 
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of  a  scene,  which  is,  after  all,  but  an  enlarged  painting  ;  and  he 
should  know  how  an  author  should  make  his  character  assume 
the  virtuoso,  or  bully  a  prefect,  and  even  attempt  to  cheat  a 
custom-house  officer.  And  to  all  the  qualifications  enumerated 
above,  if  he  really  understand  his  calling,  he  should  possess  many 
more.  Few  will  hold  with  Mr.  Edward  Rose  on  “  The  Impossi¬ 
bility  of  Dramatic  Criticism  :  ”  we  have  had  in  the  past  too  many 
good  examples  of,  and  have  with  us  in  the  present  day  several, 
excellent  critics  that  Mr.  Rose’s  proposition  is  at  once 
refuted.  But  had  the  reader  of  the  paper  to  the  Society  of 
Women  Journalists  pointed  out  the  “  Difficulties  of  Dramatic 
Criticism,”  his  paper  might  have  served  as  a  beacon  and  a  warning 
to  those  young  fools  who  rush  in  where  angels  (almost)  fear  to 
tread. 

The  dramatic  critic,  before  all  things,  should  have  experience — 
this,  it  will  be  said,  can  only  be  gained  by  age  ;  but  even  the  tyro, 
before  passing  judgment  on  a  play,  should  have  been  a  playgoer 
for  years—  should  have  studied  dramatic  literature,  should  know 
his  Shakspere,  his  Bunyan,  and  other  poets,  and  above  all  his  Bible, 
not  from  a  religious  point,  but  from  its  choice  of  language.  The 
dramatic  critic  should  be  a  linguist,  that  he  may  read  in  the 
original  the  works  of  the  French  and  German  writers  at  least,  and 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  fidelity  of  the  spirit  in  the  adaptation  of 
their  works ;  and  to  comment  on  this  adaptation  thoroughly  and 
with  profit  he  should  have  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  patois  and  argot  of  foreign  tongues.  He  should  possess  a  good 
memory,  that  he  may  detect  at  once  the  similarity  of  a  plot,  of 
incidents,  of  sensation,  or  other  scenes,  to  those  that  have  been 
used  in  previously-produced  plays.  For  the  same  reason  he 
should  be  a  novel -reader,  that  he  may  know  whether  the  play¬ 
wright  has  filched  from  the  novelist.  He  should  have  travelled, 
to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  dramatist  is  giving  at  least 
something  approaching  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country  in  which  his  scene  is  laid.  The  dramatic  critic  should 
have  mixed  with  all  classes  ;  he  should  be  a  club  man,  a  Bohemian, 
an  habitue  of  St.  James’s,  whilst  St.  Giles’s  should  not  be  to  him 
a  terra  incognita.  He  should  be  even  something  of  a  man- 
milliner,  with  an  artistic  eye  for  colour,  and  be  an  adept  in  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  ;  and  yet  he  should  be  an  antiquary, 
to  spy  out  errors  in  the  costume  and  inise-en-scene  of  the  past. 
He  should  have  good  health,  and  the  capacity  for  never  being 
bored.  Like  an  innkeeper,  he  should  have  no  prejudices  ;  and,, 
like  a  wise  monarch,  he  should  have  no  favourites.  Thoush  he 
may  not  often  require  a  knowledge  of  international  law  or  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  he  should  be  posted  in  the  laws  of  his  own  country. 
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and  the  practice  of  the  police  and  Old  Bailey  courts  ;  and  though 
he  may  require  no  skill  in  surgery,  he  should  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  toxicology,  for  how  often  is  poison  presented  on  the 
boards  ?  He  should  be  able  mentally  to  sit  in  two  places  at  once — 
in  the  stalls  to  weigh  the  literary  merit  of  the  play  he  is  witnessing ; 
in  the  pit  to  gauge  its  effect  on  his  neighbours,  to  whom  a  really 
bad  play  is  often  everything  that  is  good.  And  with  all  this,  and 
'  most  important  of  all,  he  should  be  able  to  form  his  judgment  on 
the  first  representation  of  a  play,  making  due  allowance  for  any 
shortcomings  that  may  exist  owing  to  the  nervousness  of  actors 
or  the  inadequacy  of  rehearsals ;  and,  when  the  play  is  over,  he 
must  be  able  to  rush  away  and  write  at  lightning  speed  a  clear, 
concise,  critical,  yet  interesting  analysis  of  the  play  that  he  has 
sat  out,  without  fear,  without  favour,  yet  tempering  justice  with 
mercy,  bearing  in  mind  that  on  his  verdict  hang  the  reputation, 
the  good  or  ill  fortune  (perhaps  for  a  lifetime),  of  the  author,  the 
manager,  and  even  the  very  bread  of  the  actor  and  the  mouths 
he  has  to  feed.  Such  are  some  of  the  requirements  and  difficulties 
of  dramatic  criticism.  Is  it,  therefore,  very  wonderful  that  we 
have  many  “notices”  but  few  “criticisms”? 


ALFEED  GEKMAN  EEED  AND  COENEY  GEATK 

By  Malcolm  Watson. 

\1^ITHIN  the  short  space  of  one  week,  the  Entertainment 
which  has  flourished  for  forty  years  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Eeed  has  suffered  the  loss — irreparable 
as  it  would  appear — of  its  two  leading  figures.  On  Sunday,  the 
10th  of  March,  Mr.  Alfred  German  Eeed,  who  since  Christmas 
had  been  suffering  from  a  combined  attack  of  cardiac  dropsy 
and  lung  disease,  passed  quietly  away  ;  while  on  the  following. 
Saturday,  the  16th,  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  his  friend  and  partner, 
fell  a  victim  to  pneumonia,  following  influenza,  after  a  few  days" 
illness.  Not  only  to  a  large  number  of  personal  friends,  but  also 
to  a  very  considerable  section  of  the  public,  the  announcement 
has  caused  a  fueling  of  the  keenest  sorrow.  Both  artists  were 
widely  known  and  highly  esteemed,  and  each  had  secured  his 
position  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  indefatigable  effort.  For 
myself,  who  have  had  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  workino- 
in  close  association  with  them,  I  can  speak  to  the  untiring  care 
they  brought  to  bear  upon  all  their  productions,  with  the  view 
of  satisfying  audiences  only  too  anxious  to  indulge  their  dramatic 
proclivities  provided  this  could  be  effected  without  participation 
in  an  avowedly  theatrical  performance.  But  even  the  managers 
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of  the  German  Eeed  Entertainment  recognised  at  length  the 
necessity  of  moving  with  the  times ;  and  the  fact  that  their 
last  piece,  Melodramania,  was  officially  described  as  “in  three 
acts  ”  may  be  regarded  as  a  significant  concession  to  the  spirit 
of  the  day.  Fortunately,  the  innovation,  as  well  as  that  involving 
the  introduction  of  a  small  string-orchestra,  appeared  to  have 
no  deterrent  influence  upon  the  quality  or  the  number  of  the 
audience. 

To  Mr.  Eeed,  by  mutual  arrangement,  fell  the  task  of  stage- 
managing  and  producing  the  little  pieces  which  formed  the  “  first- 
parts”  of  the  entertainment.  In  an  article  contributed  some 
years  ago  to  Murray’s  Magazine,  Mr.  Grain  himself  has  paid 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  laborious  care  with  which  the 
work  was  carried  out.  As  a  rule,  five  or  six  weeks  were  devoted 
to  rehearsals,  and  Mr.  Eeed  seemed  never  to  be  weary  of 
-elaborating  new  effects  or  inventing  fresh  business.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  little  playlets  had  necessarily  to  be  of  the 
:slightest  texture  and  almost  destitute  of  dramatic  force  was, 
he  argued,  a  powerful  reason  why  no  point,  however  minute, 
should  be  disregarded  or  overlooked.  As  an  actor  he  possessed 
a  distinct  individuality  ;  and  had  it  fallen  to  his  lot  to  appear 
on  a  larger  stage  he  would,  I  am  confident,  have  earned  for 
himself  an  excellent  position  as  a  comedian.  Occasionally  he 
would  lament  the  restrictions  that  bound  him  to  a  certain  class 
of  part,  outside  the  limits  of  which,  however,  he  was  not  to 
be  tempted  to  stray  even  by  the  most  alluring  offers.  In  point 
of  fact  his  heart  was  in  the  entertainment  which,  apart  from 
his  family  interests,  sufficed  almost  entirely  to  monopolise  his 
attention.  And  yet,  oddly  enough,  he  began  life  as  an  engineer, 
having  been  apprenticed  in  early  life  to  the  well-known  firm 
..■of  Penn  and  Co.  Nor  did  he  ever  lose  his  taste  for  this  calling. 
At  home  he  surrounded  himself  with  all  kinds  of  little  models, 
-while  another  hobby  of  his  found  expression  in  his  collection 
vof  clocks  and  time-pieces,  the  regulation  of  which  was  a  constant 
^source  of  delight  to  him.  Mr.  Eeed,  moreover,  was  something 
of  a  bibliophile,  and  possessed  a  small,  but  valuable,  library  of 
rare  books.  Of  his  home  life  it  would  perhaps  be  hardly  be¬ 
coming  to  speak  here  ;  but  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that 
no  man  was  ever  more  passionately  loved  by  his  family,  or 
more  highly  esteemed  by  his  friends,  than  the  late  Alfred 
German  Eeed. 

To  many  who  knew  him  only  in  his  public  capacity,  and  who 
had  not  even  exchanged  a  word  with  him,  the  death  of  Eichard 
Corney  Grain  must  nevertheless  have  occasioned  a  distinct 
feeling  of  personal  loss.  Even  on  the  platform  Mr.  Grain  had 
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a  knack  of  taking  his  audience  into  his  confidence — of  placing 
himself  on  such  friendly  terms  with  his  listeners  as  to  leave  them 
with  the  pleasant  impression  of  having  spent  an  amusing  after¬ 
noon  with  a  genial  host.  His  sense  of  humour  was  so  keen,  his 
talent  for  satire  so  expressive,  his  power  of  observation  so 
unlimited,  that  nothing  seemed  to  escape  the  lash  of  his  whip. 
But  withal  he  was  at  heart  the  kindliest  of  men,  and  not  a  few 
there  are  who  could  bear  witness  to  many  acts  of  generosity  per¬ 
formed — but  never  openly  acknowledged — by  him.  The  history  of 
his  connection  with  the  Entertainment  has  been  written  by  himself, 
and  is,  indeed,  so  familiar  to  the  public  as  scarcely  to  call  for 
renewed  comment.  Despite  indifferent  health,  his  capacity  for 
work  was  enormous  ;  and  not  infrequently,  after  he  had  apparently 
exhausted  himself  in  amusing  an  audience,  he  would  cheerfully 
set  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  entertaining  his  friends.  His 
stock  of  funny  stories  was  only  equalled  by  his  humorous 
manner  of  relating  them.  One  evening  in  particular  I  shall  never 
forget,  when  he  and  Mr.  Toole  kept  the  table  in  a  roar  at  the 
Garrick  Club  by  a  sustained  conversation  in  broken  French.  For 
twenty-five  years  Mr.  Grain  poured  forth  a  profusion  of  songs, 
sketches,  and  recitations  with  a  prodigality  that  might  well  have 
been  expected  to  affect  their  quality.  But  so  far  was  this  from 
being  the  case,  that  his  latest  sketch.  Music  d  la  Mode,  will 
certainly  bear  favourable  comparison,  as  regards  originality  and 
freshness,  with  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as 
not  one  of  the  least  melancholy  circumstances  connected  with  his 
death,  that  he  had  arranged  to  profit  by  the  Lenten  recess  to  take 
a  short  trip  to  Gibraltar,  and  only  the  serious  illness  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Beed  prevented  him  from  carrying  into  effect  a  project  which 
would  doubtless  have  produced  a  beneficial  result  upon  his  health. 
By  an  odd  coincidence,  also,  the  long  partnership  existing  between 
the  two  friends  would  have  come  to  a  natural  conclusion  at  the 
close  of  this  year ;  and  then,  I  believe,  Mr.  Grain  would  have 
begun  a  prolonged  tour  on  his  own  account  in  the  provinces 
and  America.  But  all  these  schemes,  alas  !  have  been  brought  to 
nought  by  the  hand  of  Death,  which  at  one  stroke  has  robbed  us 
of  two  men  whose  kindness,  whose  wit,  and  whose  genial  qualities 
will  always  remain  as  precious  memories  in  the  minds  of  all  their 
friends. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  TERRISS. 

IE  the  most  distinctive  note  in  Miss  Marion  Terry’s  acting  be, 
as  is  suggested  elsewhere,  that  charming  admixture  of  deli¬ 
cate  and  tender  feeling  which  we  have  called  “  womanliness, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  William  Terriss  stands  with  a  very 
large  class  of  theatre-goers  for  an  ideal  of  all  the  manly  and 
heroic  virtues.  To  Adelphi  audiences  he  is,  in  truth,  “  the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form ;  ”  and  it  is  for  melodrama, 
which,  like  the  poor,  is  always  with  us,  that  Mr.  Terriss’s  attrac¬ 
tive  face  and  “  breezy  ”  style  best  fit  him.  This  he  seems  now 
to  have  finally  recognised,  and  he  is  likely  to  draw  down  for 
many  years  to  come  the  thunders  of  applause  that  always  greet 
his  appearance  upon  the  Adelphi  boards.  Mr.  Terriss  a 
nephew,  by  the  way,  of  Mrs.  George  Grote— not  only  plays 
adventurous  parts,  but  has  had  an  adventurous  career.  It  seems 
as  if  the  drama  had  from  the  first  claimed  him  for  her  own, 
though  he  did  not  settle  down  to  an  actor’s  life  until  he  had  tried 
various  other  professions  and  occupations,  in  none  of  which  he 
continued  very  long.  Thus  he  began  life  at  fourteen  as  a  mid¬ 
shipman  in  the  Royal  Navy  ;  then  he  entered  tor  a  while  the 
merchant  service  ;  then  he  tried  tea-planting  in  India ;  then  he 
studied  medicine  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital ;  then,  at  last,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  in 
the  year  1868.  With  engaging  persistency  he  managed  to  induce 
Mr.  Bancroft  to  give  him  a  twelvemonth’s  trial,  but  at  the  end 
of  this  period  his  roving  propensities  overcame  him  once  more, 
and  before  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  theatre  he  had 
gained  more  experiences,  both  as  a  sheep-farmer  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  as  a  breeder  of  horses  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
robust  romantic  actor  he  first  made  his  mark  in  the  part  of 
Squire  Thornhill  in  Olivia.  This  was  in  1878.  He  remained 
with  Mr.  Irving  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  again  with  him 
for  a  few  seasons  not  long  ago,  when  he  played  in  Bavenswood, 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Becket.  But  it  is  with  the  Adelphi  Theatre 
that  his  name  is  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
playgoers ;  and  it  is  there  that,  as  the  hero  of  numberless 
stirring  dramas,  among  which  The  Harbour  Eights  stands  out 
perhaps  most  clearly  in  the  memory,  Mr.  Terriss  has  shown  for 
this  particular  class  of  work  an  aptitude  in  which  he  could 
scarcely  be  excelled.  He  is  also  an  excellent  Greek  scholar. 
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A  STEANGE  EEVENGE. 

By  the  late  F.  W.  Beoughton. 

I. 

4  4  ^OME,  hurry  up,  Alice!  It’s  close  on  three,  and  the 
carriage  will  be  round  directly.” 

“  Give  me  another  half-hour,  Frank,”  replied  Mrs.  Curzon  to 
her  husband,  who  was  restlessly  “  pottering  ”  about  the  room. 
“  I  want  to  finish  reading  this  play,  and  I’m  already  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  act.”  And  then  she  added,  thoughtfully,  “  It’s 
wonderfully  clever,  and  powerful,  and  original,  and,  and — ” 

“  And  what  ?  ”  asked  Curzon. 

“  I  shall  seriously  consider  the  idea  of  producing  it  at  the 
Thalia.” 

“  "What’s  the  name  of  the  thing  ?  Who’s  the  author  ?  ”  vawned 
Frank. 

“  The  thing,  as  you  very  irreverently  call  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  specimen  of  dramatic  work,  is  The  Graven  Image,  and 
the  author,  “turning  to  the  front  page  of  the  manuscript,  “is 
Percy  Clayton  Grey.” 

“  Never  heard  of  the  man,”  muttered  Curzon. 

“  Nor  I,  until  he  sent  me  his  comedy  ;  but  if  this  is  a  sample 
of  his  work  it  strikes  me  that  all  London  will  hear  of  him  before 
long.” 

The  foregoing  conversation  occurred  in  the  morning-room  of 
as  smart  a  little  house  as  even  Mayfair  could  show.  Only  three 
years  before,  Alice  Curzon  had  been  leading  lady  in  the  stock 
company  of  a  second-rate  theatre  in  an  obscure  north  Yorkshire 
town,  and  had  been  thankful  for  a  position  which  enabled  her 
to  rent  the  twelve-and-six  per  week  apartments  which  to  her 
meant  “.home.”  She  loved  her  profession,  as  genius  always  does 
love  the  calling  of  its  adoption,  and  saw  great  possibilities  and 
great  prizes,  dim  and  hazy  though  they  were,  on  the  horizon  of 
the  future.  Presently  she  met  Lieutenant  Frank  Curzon,  who 
made  her  his  wife.  Before  her  marriage  Alice  insisted  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  on  the  stage  until,  of  her  own  free 
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will,  she  might  choose  to  q^uit  it.  Her  antecedents,  too,  she  wisely 
put  fully  and  unreservedly  before  him.  Both  her  parents  had 
died,  and  at  the  flood-tide  of  their  prosperity  were  only  unpre¬ 
tending  people  of  the  tradesfolk  type.  But  Alice  s  main  reason 
for  recounting  her  past  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  had  a  younger 
sister  of  wdiose  whereabouts  and  existence  she  was  in  utter 
ignorance.  This  sister — Jessie — had,  without  a  syllable  of  expla¬ 
nation,  either  then  or  subsequently,  left  her  humble  home,  and 
nothing  had  since  been  heard  of  her. 

Countless  were  the  sighs,  and  many  the  tears,  Alice  spent  over 
the  memory  of  the  lost  girl.  Where  was  she?  AVhat  was  she 
doing?  Was  she  in  her  grave,  or — 

Frank  Curzonwas  more  than  loyal  to  his  pre-nuptial  promises. 
Not  only  did  he  allow  his  wife  to  remain  on  the  stage,  but  when 
his  father  died,  leaving  him  a  clear  sixteen  thousand  a  year,  he 
gave  up  the  service  and  leased  a  west-end  theatre,  the  Thalia, 
for  his  clever  and  now  successful  wife. 

“Half  hour  all  but  up,  Alice,”  he  broke  in  to  say. 

“  And  the  curtain  on  the  third  act  is  all  but  down,”  she  replied, 
with  a  satisfied  smile.  “  There,”  she  added,  putting  the  manu¬ 
script  away,  “  the  curtain  is  quite  down.” 

“  And  the  play?  ”  queried  Frank. 

“  Is  a  brilliant  success.  But  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  on  our 
drive,  and  if  you  agree  with  me  as  to  its  merits  I’ll  write  to  Mr. 
Grey  this  evening.” 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  seated  in  the  landau,  and 
Frank  was  just  giving  instructions  to  his  driver  when  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  Thalia  came  up  with  a  note, 

“  This  was  handed  in  at  the  stage  door,  ma’am,  about  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  as  it’s  marked  ‘  important,’  I  thought — ” 

“  Quite  right,  Markham,”  said  Mrs.  Curzon,  taking  and  opening 
the  note.  Then  she  bade  the  messenger  go,  quietly,  but  with  a 
deathly  pallor  on  her  face.  Her  husband,  busy  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  carriage  rugs  and  the  wraps,  did  not  notice  this,  but 
he  looked  up,  startled  enough,  when  he  heard  his  wife  speak  tO' 
the  coachman. 

“  Drive  to  St.  David’s  Hospital,  and  make  all  the  haste  you 
can.” 

“  Eh  !  ”  Frank  said.  “  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Alice  ?  ” 

She  made  no  reply,  but  handed  to  him  the  note  which  she  had 
just  received.  It  was  from  the  house  surgeon,  telling  her  that 
a  young  woman  who  had  attempted  suicide  and  was  in  an 
extremely  critical  state,  wished  to  see  her  “  only  friend.” 

“  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  ”  exclaimed  Frank. 
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“It  means  that  the  dying  woman  is  my  poor  sister  Jess,” 
Alice  murmured  with  a  low  sob. 


II. 

Alice  was  received  at  the  hospital  by  the  house  surgeon  him¬ 
self,  and  conducted  to  the  ward  where  her  unhappy  sister  lay, 
followed  by  the  admiring  glances  of  a  score  of  medical  students. 

“  Slowed  if  I  wouldn’t  chuck  myself  into  the  Thames  every  day 
in  the  week  to  have  an  angel  like  that  at  my  bedside,”  rapturously 
exclaimed  Sam  Topham. 

Her  eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  Alice  for  a  moment  scarcely 
recognised  Jessie  in  the  worn,  wan,  attenuated  girl  whom  she 
had  been  called  to  see.  Neither  spoke  for  some  little  time,  but 
gazed  at  the  otlmr  in  mute  but  eloquent  distress  and  sympathy. 
But  at  last,  with  a  great  effort,  the  dying  girl  raised  herself,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  round  Alice’s  neck,  burst  into  a  flood  of  sad 
and  passionate  tears. 

The  doctor  and  attendant  nurse  left  the  sisters  to  their  sorrow 
and  themselves. 

“  My  poor  Jessie  !— My  poor  Jessie  !  ”  was  all  that  Alice  for  a 
time  seemed  able  to  sob  forth,  whilst  Jessie  clung  closely,  so 
closely,  to  the  visitor’s  breast. 

“  I  could  not  go,  Alice,”  she  gasped  with  broken  breath, 
“  without  seeing  you  once  more  ;  just  once  more.  Oh,  you  will 
forgive  me,  won’t  you,  for  the  sake  of  the  old,  happy,  innocent 
days  ?  ” 

“  My  poor  darling  !  ”  Alice  could  only  whisper  in  reply. 

“Nobody  knows  you  are  my  sister,”  Jessie  continued.  “No 
shame  or  scandal  can  come  to  you  or  yours  through  me.  Even 
he  does  not  know.” 

“  He  !  Who  ?  Tell  me  if  you  are  strong  enough.” 

“  I  sent  for  you  that  I  might  tell  you,  Alice.  Oh  !  I  have 
been  a  wicked  girl,  but,  perhaps,  not  altogether  to  blame.  I  met 
him  first  when  we  lived  in  our  little  Cumberland  village  before 
poor  mother  died.  I  cruelly  left  you  all  to  go  with  him  to 
London,  where  he  said  we  should  be  married.” 

“  But  you  were  married,  Jessie  ?  ” 

“  God  help  me,  no,  Alice  !  ” 

There  was  a  long  pause  of  silence  between  the  two. 

“  But  he—” 

“  He  deserted  me,  and  I  was  left  in  my  degradation  to  struggle 
on  as  I  could.” 

“  And  have  you  never  seen  this  scoundrel  since?” 

“  Yes,  once,  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  followed  him  into  a 
quiet  street,  and  humbly  and  piteously  implored  him  to  help  me. 
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I  told  him  I  was  starving,  and  that  I  would  never,  never  trouble 
him  if  he  would  assist  me  to  some  honest  work  by  which  I  could 
keep  body  and  soul  together.” 

And  he  ?  ” 

“  Only  swore  at  me  as  he  tossed  me  a  sixpence ;  and  then  he 
threatened  that  if  I  dared  to  molest  him  again  he  would  hand 
me  over  to  the  police.” 

“  But  why,  Jessie,  did  you  not  come  to  me  when  you  found 
out  who  and  where  I  was  ?  ” 

“Because  I  had  sunk  then  too  deeply  in  desperation  to  care 
for  anybody’s  help  or  anybody’s  sympathy.  I  only  recognised 
you  by  the  photographs  I  saw  in  the  shop  windows,  and  the 
pictures  on  the  walls.  And  in  my  bitterness  I  thought  that  you 
too,  especially  now,  in  the  midst  of  your  success,  would  despise 
me  in  my  helplessness  and  my  shame.” 

“  Who  is  this  man,  Jessie  ?  You  must  tell  me.” 

“  No,  no  ;  let  me  forget  him.  Let  me  only  remember,  in  the 
few  hours  I  have  to  live,  that  I  have  seen  you,  and  that  you  have 
forgiven  me.” 

“Jessie,  my  poor  wronged  darling,  even  though  it  be  against 
human  hope,  I  pray  God  may  spare  you  many  years  of  life  yet — 
years  of  peace,  and  happiness,  and  usefulness.  But — but  you 
must  tell  me  this  man’s  name.” 

Jessie  hesitated  for  a  time,  and  a  pained  expression  passed  over 
her  face.  At  last,  in  a  whisper,  she  replied,  “  His  name  is  Grey — 
Percy  Grey.” 

“  Grey  !  ”  Alice  exclaimed.  “  Has  he  any  other  name  besides 
that  of  ‘  Percy  ’  ?  ” 

“Yes,  his  full  name  is  ‘Percy  Clayton  Grey.’  ” 

The  nurse  came  forward  and  quietly  told  the  visitor  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  prolong  her  interview  with  the  patient. 

“  I  fear  it  is  a  hopeless  case,”  Alice  said,  on  rejoining  her 
husband  in  the  carriage.  “  Frank,  I  shall  play  in  only  one  more 
piece,  and  then  quit  the  stage  for  good.” 

“  And  what  is  the  last  play  to  be,  Alice  ?  ” 

“  The  Graven  Image,  by  Percy  Clayton  Grey,”  she  answered, 
in  a  strange  voice,  and  with  a  stranger  look. 

III. 

Two  days  afterwards  Jessie  died,  and  her  end  was  a  very  peaceful 
one.  Alice,  with  a  seriousness  of  intent  which  she  had  never 
bestowed  upon  other  undertakings,  then  set  herself  to  the 
practical  treatment  of  Mr.  Grey’s  work.  First  she  wrote  to  the 
author,  settling  business  preliminaries,  and  informing  him  that 
he  should  be  advised  when  his  presence  and  personal  assistance 
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would  be  needed  at  the  theatre.  “  At  present,”  Alice  wrote,  “  she 
must  be  excused  any  interview,  as  a  family  trouble  necessitated 
her  withdrawal  for  some  little  period  from  active  individual 
effort.” 

Curzon  could  not  help  remarking  “  that  she  bestowed  more 
attention  to  Mr.  Grey’s  manuscript  than  any  he  had  previously 
noticed.”  Nor  could  he  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact — and  it 
struck  him  somewhat  in  a  jocose  light — “  that,  what  with  Alice’s 
erasures  here,  additions  there,  and  alterations  all  over,  The  Graven 
Image  seemed  to  be  much  more  the  work  of  Miss  Alice  Clare 
than  of  Percy  Clayton  Grey.” 

Absolute  amazement,  which  verged  on  the  borderland  of  con¬ 
sternation,  took  possession  of  the  whole  company  when  they 
came  to  read  their  parts. 

“  Well,  I’m - if  I  can  understand  what  the  play  will  be,” 

ejaculated  Stubbs,  the  low  comedian  to  the  ingbiue. 

“  But  what  fs  the  play?”  asked  Dubbs,  who  undertook  the 
juveniles. 

“  That’s  whar  I  want  to  know,”  put  in  Grubbs,  the  prompter- 
“  Is  it  tragedy,  or  farce,  or  burlesque,  or — what  the  devil  is  it?  ” 

“  Here’s  a  speech,”  said  another,  “  that  might  have  heen 
written  by  Gilbert  at  his  lightest,  followed  by  another  that  Pettitt, 
at  his  heaviest,  melodramatically  sj)eaking,  might  have  penned  ; 
and  that’s  succeeded  by  a  touch  of  H.  A.  Jones,  and  topped  by 
other  lines  for  which  some  poor  devil  in  Hanwell  might  be 
responsible.” 

“  Yes,  and  Miss  Clare’s  part  is  the  rummiest  of  all,”  observed 
the  stage  manager.  “  I  don’t  understand  her,  with  her  brilliant 
brain  and  great  reputation.” 

“  The  author  ought  to  thank  her  for  keeping  him  out  of  the 
theatre,”  viciously  growled  Stubbs. 

And,  amidst  it  all,  Alice  went  on  with  this  strange  business, 
gravel}'’  and  carefully.  Day  after  day  she  was  at  her  post,  and 
when  the  last  “  call  ”  had  been  made  and  answered  she  went 
wearily  home. 

“  It  is  a  strange  revenge,”  she  said  to  herself,  “  a  poor  revenge. 
But,  such  as  it  is,  it  shall  be  complete.” 

IV. 

Mr.  Percy  Clayton  Grey  was,  as  a  new  author  about  to  be 
introduced  to  a  west-end  audience  by  a  star  of  Miss  Alice  Clare’s 
magnitude,  easily  appeased  by  that  lady  for  the  concealment  from 
him  of  the  preparations  which  had  taken  place  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  his  play.  Her  explanations  were  ingenious  and 
plausible,  and  made  with  such  amiability  and  grace  as  would 
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have  almost  disarmed  a  known  and  recognised  author  of  his 
irritation.  Her  stage  manager,  she  urged,  was  quite  a  despot 
(this  was  thoroughly  true),  but  his  tact  and  discernment  in  his 
deparment  were  so  marked  that,  for  the  very  sake  of  Mr.  Grey 
and  his  work,  she  felt  it  wiser  to  put  all  collisions  of  opinion 
out  of  possibility  by  keeping  him  away  from  the  rehearsals. 

Despite  a  short  notice  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  press,  the 
Thalia  was  packed  by  a  thoroughly  representative  audience  on 
the  occasion  of  the  production  of  Mr.  Grey’s  play.  Play  ?  Say 
rather  a  puzzle  which,  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  the  audience 
only  attempted  to  solve  by  an  uproar  of  banter  and  cat-calls  and 
hisses.  It  seemed  “  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red 
herring.  Bewilderment  had  passed  into  stupefaction  at  the 
audacity  which  had  placed  such  a  chaotic  concoction  before  an 
intelligent  public.  A.11  attempts  at  logical  or  dramatic  sequence 
seemed  to  be  ignored  ;  speeches  commencing  sublimely  terminated 
in  the  most  abject  common-place  ;  the  most  glaring  anachronisms 
were  committed  ;  the  starving  poverty-stricken  heroine  died  in 
extravagant  silk  costume  and  glittering  profusion  of  jewellery  ; 
the  learned  Oxford  scholar  said  “  between  you  and  I.” 

AVhen,  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain  amidst  a  hurricane  of  howls, 
Percy  Grey  rushed  behind  to  her  room,  Alice  received  him  with 
such  a  smile  of  triumph  as  she  might  well  have  worn  had  the 
evening  been  crowned  with  most  complete  success. 

“  What,  in  God’s  name,  does  this  mean.  Miss  Clare  ?  You 
have  ruined  my  piece,  my  prospects,  my  all  !  ” 

Yes,  is  it  not  sad,  Mr.  Grey,”  she  said  with  perfect  calmness, 
almost  as  melancholy,  as  the  ruin  of  a  woman’s  honour,  and 
the  wrecking  of  her  life.” 

I  don’t  understand  you,”  Grey  replied,  repressing  with  an 
effort  a  coarse  oath. 

“Don’t  you?  No,  perhaps  not.  Let  me  explain.  Jessie 
Jennings  was  my  sister,  Mr.  Grey,  that’s  all.  Good  night.” 
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At  piay. 


IN  LONDON. 

^  I  ^HE  general  illness  which  came  in  the  track  of  the  trying 
winter  had,  like  the  cold  weather,  a  dire  effect  upon  the 
majority  of  the  metropolitan  play-houses.  But  with  a  milder 
atmosphere  there  arrived  gratifying  signs  of  change,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  Easter  will  find  the  London  theatres 
enjoying  much  prosperity.  The  chief  event  of  the  past  month 
was  the  production  of  Mr.  Pinero’s  new  play,  a  work  which  is 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration  by  lovers  of  the  drama. 


The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith. 


An  Original  Play,  in  Four  Act^,  by  A.  W.  Pinkeo.  Produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  March  13. 


Duke  of  St.  Olpherts  Mr.  John  Hare. 

Sir  Sandford  Cleeve  Mr.  Ian  Robertson. 
Lucas  Cleeve  . .  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson. 
Rev.  Amos  Winter- 

field  . .  . .  Mr.  C.  Aubrey  Smith. 

Sir  George  Brodrick  Mr.  Joseph  Carne. 

Dr.  Kirke  ..  ..  Mr.  Fred.  Thorne. 


Fortund  . .  . .  Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier. 

Antonio  Poppi  . .  Mr.  C.  F.  Caravoglia. 
Agnes  . .  . .  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 

'Gertrude  Thorpe  ..  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys. 
Sybil  Cleeve  ..  Miss  Eleanor  Calhoun. 

Nella . Miss  Mary  Halsey. 

Hephzibah  . .  . .  Mrs.  Ch.arles  Groves. 


Mr.  Pinero’s  new  play  is  powerful.  It  is  not  convincing.  It 
propounds  a  problem,  but  it  does  not  solve  it.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
interest.  It  displays  the  adroitness  which  has  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  this  dramatist.  It  absorbs  the  spectator  during  every 
moment  of  its  progress.  But  it  is  unsatisfying.  It  is  indefinite. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Pinero  does  not  feel  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  out 
the  idea  suggested  in  the  piece.  Possibly  it  is  a  part  of  his 
plan  to  leave  the  audience  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  his  aim. 
He  has  been  praised,  and  condemned,  for  his  daring.  Some 
pious  persons,  with  but  a  shallow  experience  of  human  nature, 
have  protested  in  holy  horror  that  the  scene  in  which  the  chief 
character  thrusts  the  Bible  into  the  fire  should  never  have  been 
permitted  on  the  stage.  These  people  do  not  understand  life,  or 
they  are  wilfully  blind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Pinero  has 
not  been  bold  enough.  He  has  succeeded  in  producing,  as  it  is, 
a  play  of  supreme  interest.  Had  he  written  with  a  firmer  hand 
he  would  have  given  us  a  great  and  lasting  play.  He  has  allied 
a  woman  of  exceptional  character,  a  woman  of  strength  of 
purpose,  of  beautiful  nature,  of  loftiness  of  soul,  to  a  man  who  is 
despicably  weak,  lacking  in  resolution,  incapable  of  love  in  its 
highest  form,  a  creature  morally  and  intellectually  quite  inferior 
to  the  woman. 

The  play  is  therefore  weakened,  and  the  element  of  danger 
which  so  many  people  detect  in  it,  does  not  in  reality  exist. 
Had  Mr.  Pinero  made  the  man  equal  in  strength  of  mind  and 
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purity  of  heart — and,  be  it  remembered,  the  heart  of  his  heroine 
is  pure — then,  possibly,  he  might  have  established  a  dangerous 
precedent.  For  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  that  a  man  and 
woman  could  go  through  life  together,  loving  and  helping  one 
another,  even  though  they  were  not  bound  by  any  conventional 
tie.  But  then  these  people  would  not  be  representative  of  a 
class.  They  would  be  individuals,  not  types.  They  would  be 
the  exceptional  man  and  the  exceptional  woman.  Mr.  Pinero 
has  presented  us  with  the  exceptional  woman  and  the  common¬ 
place  man.  Had  he  done  otherwise,  there  would  have  been  a 
remote  kind  of  danger — apparently,  even  now,  quite  patent  to 
some  honest  folk — that  his  play  would  have  had  the  demoralising 
effect  of  bad  example.  As  it  stands,  the  play  is  so  indefinite, 
although  so  extremely  clever,  that  it  leaves  the  spectator  in  a 
state  of  bewilderment  and  pity.  The  piece  perplexes  because  its 
conclusion  decides  nothing.  But  it  moves  the  heart  to  sorrow 
that  such  a  woman  as  Agnes  should  have  wasted  herself  upon 
such  a  contemptible  person  as  Lucas  Cleeve.  Whether  such 
a  woman  would  have  so  wasted  herself  or  not  is  a  question 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  Being,  as  she  is,  a  very 
woman,  “  Mad  Agnes  ”  would  probably  have  done  just  as  Mr. 
Pinero  has  made  her  do.  For  women  are  apt  to  find  their  ideals 
in  strange  persons. 

When  the  mists  of  bigotry  which  obscure  the  truth  are  cleared 
away,  it  will  be  found  that  the  character  of  The  Notorious 
Mrs.  Ebhsmith — the  title,  by  the  way,  is  cheap  and  misleading — 
is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  dramatist’s  many  brilliant  achievements. 
This  wcman  is  not  of  the  ordinary,  “  up-to-date,”  stained,  or 
flippant  order.  She  is  not  merely  flesh  and  blood,  either  brain¬ 
less  or  wicked  or  both.  She  is  a  woman  with  depth  of  soul,  a 
point  which  is  overlooked  in  the  excitement  necessary  to  a 
virtuous  denunciation  of  the  much-talked-of  burning  of  the 
Bible.  She  is  a  woman  who,  having  faith  in  little  else,  having 
suffered  from  the  evil  of  a  marriage  which  has  been  so  in  name 
only,  has  built  her  faith  anew  upon  a  man  whose  nature  she 
loves,  and  with  whom  'she  elects  to  link  her  life.  The  real 
tragedy  of  her  life  comes,  not  in  her  loveless  marriage,  but  in 
finding  that  this  man  is  no  longer  her  ideal.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  love  without  passion,  which  she  finds  is  impossible, 
as  that  the  passionate  desire  is  supposed  to  predominate  as  the 
play  develops.  The  woman’s  love  is  the  outcome  of  knowledge, 
of  truth,  of  ambition  for  the  object  of  its  worship,  of  sympathy, 
of  complete  understanding,  of  the  desire  to  serve  and  help.  But 
the  man  has  no  such  love  in  his  composition.  He  is  only  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  a  sensualist  because  he  has  not  even  strength  of 
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character  for  that.  The  woman’s  soul  is  only  shipwrecked 
when  she  finds  that  the  high  life  which  she  had  mapped  out  for 
herself  is  engulphed  in  passion.  Surely  there  is  no  harm  in  putting 
such  a  pathetic  picture  as  this  on  the  stage  ?  The  audiences  of 
yesterday  were  freely  asked  to  shed  tears  over  the  betrayal  of  a 
girl — a  sad  enough  spectacle,  be  it  at  once  admitted,  but  one  to 
which  we  became  accustomed,  and  did  not  account  the  example 
evil.  To'day  we  are  asked  to  contemplate  the  loss  of  a  woman’s 
faith,  of  her  belief,  of  her  soul.  This  is  a  far  greater  tragedy 
than  the  other.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  condemned. 

Again,  there  has  been  some  professed  indignation  because  the 
heroine  thrusts  the  Bible  into  the  fire.  But  the  exact  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  are  not  carefully  considered.  The  ideal  love 
which  had  seemed  possible  to  Agnes  has  failed  her — failed  her 
dismally,  hopelessly.  The  sensual  love  has  revolted  her.  The 
weakness  of  the  man  for  whom  she  has  sacrificed  herself  has 
been  held  before  her.  The  hideous  bargain  by  which  he  is  to 
return  to  his  wife,  but  still  retain  his  connection  with  her,  has 
sickened  her  with  its  loathsomeness.  She  has  been  tortured  by  the 
well-meaning  but  ill-timed  efforts  of  the  good  parson  and  his 
sister.  Everything  has  failed  her — love  and  lover,  God  and  man. 
The  Bible  has  failed  her  before ;  she  cannot  appeal  to  it  again. 
So  into  the  fire  it  goes,  but  only  to  be  withdrawn  immediately  ; 
and,  scorched  and  blackened,  to  be  pressed  to  the  woman’s  breast. 
This  is  not  the  destruction  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Book,  but  the 
revivification  of  it.  Had  the  play  ended  with  the  actual  burning 
of  the  Bible,  with  the  woman  standing  upright  and  defiant,  then, 
indeed,  the  morality  of  the  scene  might  have  been  questioned. 
The  ending  of  the  third  act  of  this  play  is  a  plea  for  faith  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  and,  therefore,  to  be  commended,  not  decried. 
It  is  also  the  only  direct  thing  about  the  play — the  only  point  as 
to  which  the  author  is  clear  and  precise. 

After  such  a  powerful  scene,  the  concluding  act  seems,  by  force 
of  contrast,  weaker  than  it  really  is.  Not  that  the  fourth  act  is 
by  any  means  so  desirable  as  it  might  be.  For  instance,  the 
proposed  return  of  the  husband  to  the  roof  which  also  shelters 
his  wife  has  been  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  i^lay,  especially  in  the  third  act.  It,  therefore,  appears  some¬ 
what  gratuitous  to  insist  upon  discussing  the  subject,  and,  more¬ 
over,  to  drag  in  the  wronged  wife  and  to  make  her  a  part  of  the 
shameful  proceeding.  But,  happily,  the  plan  is  not  carried  into 
effect.  It  is  supposed  that  the  husband  will  return  to  his  wife — 
a  reunion  which  could  hardly  be  productive  of  happiness — while 
Agnes,  no  longer  “  mad,”  but  made  sane  enough  by  sorrow, 
retires  to  a  Yorkshire  vicarage.  Thus,  in  doubt  and  gloom,  ends 
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a  story  of  great  power  and  vast  pathos— a  story  which  impresses 
if  it  does  not  edify. 

Mr.  Pinero  is  singularly  happy  in  the  interpreter  of  his  chief 
character.  Agnes  is  an  extraordinary  woman,  and  she  must 
needs  be  rendered  on  the  stage  by  one  who  is  of  unusual  compo¬ 
sition.  The  part  is  so  well  delineated  by  the  author,  and  it  is 
so  attractive  in  itself,  that  it  would  not  fail  in  the  hands  of  a 
capable  and  experienced  actress.  But  it  demands  something 
more  than  the  usual  gifts  and  training  in  the  stage  exponent.  It 
requires  a  strange  and  fascinating  personality  in  order  to  make 
it  appear  quite  possible  at  all  times.  The  character  finds, 
that  personality  in  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  who  is  seen  to  com¬ 
plete  advantage  in  it.  Agnes  could  not  have  a  more  fitting 
representative.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  name  any  other 
English  actress  who  could  accord  it  the  same  measure  of  justice, 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  is  the  Agnes  of  the  play.  A  more  complete 
rendering  of  an  author’s  conception  cannot  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Forbes-Eobertson  is  not  so  happily  situated.  It  is  not  a 
gratifying  task  to  an  actor  who  is  associated  with  romance  and 
sincerity  to  have  to  appear  as  so  ill-conditioned,  half-hearted 
commonplace,  soulless  a  fellow  as  Lucas  Cleeve,  but  Mr.  Forbes- 
Eobertson  does  not  shirk  his  duty.  He  portrays  the  character 
conscientiously,  vividly,  faithfully.  Mr.  John  Hare,  as  the  elderly 
rake  and  would-be  peace-maker,  the  polished  Duke  of  St.  Olpherts, 
adds  another  delightful  and  varied  study  to  his  long  gallery  of 
finished  portraits.  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys,  as  the  good  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  woman  of  the  play,  acts  with  much  feeling,  and,  happily, 
makes  the  “  good  woman  ”  acceptable  ;  which,  had  the  actress 
adopted  an  air  of  prudery,  would  not  have  been  the  case.  Mr. 
Ian  Eobertson  exaggerates  as  Sir  Sandford  Cleeve.  There  should 
be  no  suggestion  of  burlesque  in  the  play,  especially  in  the  last  act. 
Nor  do  we  see  why  an  English  clergyman  should  carry  what  are 
supposed  to  be  the  indications  of  his  calling  so  far  abroad  as  to 
wear  a  flannel  shirt  and  smoke  an  aggressive  pipe  in  Venice. 


Gentleman  Joe  (The  Hansom  Cabby). 


A  New  Musical  Farce,  in  Two  Acts,  by  Basil  Hood,  Music  by  Walter  Slaughter.  Produced  at 

the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  March  2. 


Gentleman  Joe  . .  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts. 
Lord  Donnybrook  . .  Mr.  William  Philp. 
Mr.Hughie  Jaqueeon  Mr.  Evelyn  Vernon. 

Mr.  Ralli-Carr  ..  Mr.  E.  H.  Kelly. 
William  ..  ..  Miss  Clara  Jecks. 

Dawson  . .  . .  Mr.  Eric  Thorne. 

James . Mr.  Picton  Roxborough. 

Mr.  Pilkington-Jones  Mr.  W.  H.  Denny. 

The  Hon.  Mabel 
Cavanagh  . .  . .  Miss  Kate  Cutler. 


Mrs.  Ralli-Carr  ..  Miss  Aida  Jenourk. 
Miss  Lalage  Potts  . .  Miss  Sadie  Jerome. 
Miss  Pilkington-Jones  Miss  Carrie  Benton. 
Miss  Lucy  Pilkington- 

Jones  . Miss  Audrey  Ford. 

Miss  Ada  Pilkington- 

Jones  . Miss  Ellas  Dee. 

Miss  Amy  Pilkington- 

Jones  . Miss  Eva  Ellerslie. 

Emma . Miss  Kitty  Loftus. 


Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  once  more  displays  his  versatility  and  his 
extreme  cleverness  in  the  rendering  of  character  in  his  last 
assumption,  that  of  Gentleman  Joe,  the  hansom  “  cabby  ”  who 
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poses  or,  to  be  more  correct,  is  made  to  pose — as  a  gentleman. 
Mr.  Boberts  is  a  comic  genius.  His  manner  is  quick,  alert, 
bright :  his  style  is  eccentric,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  entirely  his 
own.  He  cannot  touch  the  pathetic  stop,  to  be  sure,  but  he 
is  ever  amusing.  As  he  has  his  own  style,  so  he  possesses  his 
own  following.  His  audience  is  his  own — and  what  a  vast 
audience  that  is  !  His  Gentleman  Joe  is  as  clever  as  anything 
that  he  has  ever  done,  and,  in  some  respects,  it  is  distinctly 
better,  for  ifc  is  less  prone  to  broadness.  It  is  a  faithful  assump¬ 
tion  of  character,  with  just  the  necessary  element  of  exaggeration 
which  is  necessary  for  burlesque.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  capital 
company.  A  bright  and  engaging  performance  is  given  by 
Miss  Kitty  Loftus,  who  makes  an  excellent  foil  to  Mr.  Koberts. 
This  young  and  winsome  actress  has  a  career  in  store.  Other 
players  who  help  Mr.  Basil  Hood’s  piece  are  Miss  Sadie  Jerome, 
a  comedienne  of  considerable  ability;  Mr.  William  Philp,  a 
delightful  tenor;  Miss  Aida  Jenoure,  an  actress  of  much  delicacy 
of  style  ;  sprightly  Miss  Clara  Jecks ;  and  that  unctuous  come¬ 
dian,  Mr.  W.  N.  Denny.  Finally,  let  it  be  recorded  that  Mr. 
Walter  Slaughter  has  provided  the  farce  with  many  a  charming 
melody.  An  actor  of  Mr.  Koberts’  prominence  is  apt  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  other  contributors  to  the  general  success,  but  in 
Gentleman  Joe  the  general  effect  is  one  of  unusual  completeness. 


A  Loving  Legacy. 


A  New  Farcical  Comedy,  in  Two  Acts,  by  Fred.  W.  Sidney.  Produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre 

March  12. 


II  rry  Kingsley  . .  Mr.  William  H.  Day. 

F  ward  Pommeroy  Mr.  Oswald  Yorke. 
'Tcience  ..  ..  Mr.  Mark  A.  Kinghorne. 

K-chammed  el  Teb- 
Rir  ..  ..  ..  Mr.  J.  A.  Rosier. 


Savory  Bird..  ..  Mr.  Alfred  Maltby. 

Mrs.  O’Rourke  . .  Miss  Lizzie  Henderson. 

Kitty  O’Rourke  . .  Miss  May  Whitty. 

May . Miss  Nancy  Noel. 

Susan . Miss  Katie  Lee. 


Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  this  piece  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  very  amusing,  and  it  would  have  attracted  far  more 
attention  than  it  is  likely  to  receive  at  the  present  time.  Truth 
to  tell,  it  is  old-fashioned  in  form.  Its  grave  defect  is  that  its 
action  is  not  sufficient  for  its  length,  and  this  fault  is  not  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  brilliancy  of  dialogue.  Nor  has  it,  for  instance, 
as  in  the  case  of  Charley's  Aunt,  a  central  figure  of  deep  interest. 
Certain  of  its  scenes,  however,  are  distinctly  funny  and  easily 
capable  of  diverting  a  simple  mind.  The  idea  of  bestowing  on  a 
young  bachelor,  who  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  pretty  girl, 
certain  “  gems  ”  of  the  East — these  “  precious  jewels  ”  being  a 
group  of  harem  beauties — is  one  that  is  capable  of  much  comic 
treatment.  Mr.  Sidney  has  worked  out  his  slight  plot  fairly 
well.  The  scenes  in  the  second  act,  where  the  bachelor  and  his 
friends  inspect  the  beauties  of  the  harem,  being  discovered  in  the 
compromising  position  by  the  English  ladies,  arouses  much 
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laughter.  The  best  acting  in  the  piece  comes  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Maltby,  whose  long  service  in  farcical  comedy  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  the  play.  A  word  of  praise  is  also  due  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hosier  for  the  comic  gravity  with  which  he  plays  an  Eastern 

servant.  - 

Dandy  Dick  Whittington. 


A  Burlesque,  in  Two  Acts,  by  Geo.  R.  Sims,  Music  by  Ivan  Cakyll.  Produced  at  the  Avenue 

Theatre,  March  2. 


Sir  Achilles  Pitz- 
wairen  . .  . .  Mr.  A.  J.  Evelyn. 

Lady  Pitzwarren. .  Mr.  John  F.  Sheridan. 
Captain  Fairfax, 

R.N.  ..  ..  Mr.  James  Baer. 

Larry  O’Brannagan  Mr.  Henry  Weight. 
KokoGaga..  ..  Mr.  Robert  Pateman, 
Auguste  ..  ..  Mr.  hREDERicK  Vaughan. 

Tom . Mr.  Harold  Paterson. 


Phra  Maha. .  . .  Mr.  H.  N.  Wenman. 

Alice . Miss  Ethel  Haydon. 

Lola . Miss  Bertha  Meyers. 

Sa  Dee  . .  . .  Miss  Gracie  Whiteford. 

Willasee  ..  ..  Miss  Florence  Levey. 

Nuntahtari..  ..  Miss  Ellen  Goss. 

Chantaivee. .  . .  Miss  Maude  Fisher. 


Dick  Whittington  Miss  May  Yohk. 


Furnished  with  lively  music,  excellently  interpreted,  and 
elaborately  costumed,  this  “  new  and  original  opera-bouffe  ”  is 
really  our  good  friend  “  Dagonet  ”  on  the  stage.  It  is  a  pity  to 
have  hampered  the  burlesque  with  such  a  high-sounding  title. 
There  is  little  originality  about  it,  and  it  certainly  is  not  opera- 
bouffe.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Sims  will  in  future 
spare  his  hearers  such  awful  word-twustings  as  those  wuth  which 
he  has  burdened  his  latest Jstage  production.  Dick  Whittington 
has  a  cat  which  is  religiously]^kept  in  a  basket  while  on  the  stage, 
and  regaled,  when  off  it,  with  soles  and  milk.  The  latter  opera¬ 
tion  is  seized  upon  as  an  opportunity  for  the  demanding  of  a  fee 
for  attendance.  The  obvious  joke  about  “fee”  and  “feline” 
speedily  follows.  Again,  a  young  lady  who  has  amorous  desires 
upon  Dick,  who  is  not  responsive,  proclaims  that  she  is  “  a  good 
buyer.”  This  is  quite  sufficient  excuse  for  Dick  to  observe  that 
he  is  “  a  good  bye-er,”  as  he  attempts  to  escape  from  the  fair 
one.  This  kind  of  thing  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  since  the 
“story”  of  the  new  Dick  Whittington  is  a  poor  one.  Briefly, 
Fitzwarren  and  his  wife  are  proprietors  of  a  circus,  Dick  being 
one  of  the  star  performers — presumably  the  young  man  who  does 
the  “jockey  act.”  Mrs.,  or  rather  Lady,  Fitzwarren  is  the 
terror  of  her  husband  and  the  real  head  of  affairs,  so  that  when 
she  discovers  that  Dick  is  in  love  with  Alice  she  forbids  all 
intercourse  between  the  pair,  and  the  circus  proceeds  from  High- 
gate  to  Siam  without  Dick.  But,  happily,  there  is  at  hand  a 
young  and  gallant  captain  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  who  is  in  love 
with  one  of  the  circus  girls.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that 
he  takes  Dick  under  his  protection,  and  ships  him  as  a  middy  on 
board  the  “  Chimpanzee,”  which,  by  a  curious  chain  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  is  also  bound  for  Siam,  where,  in  the  second  act, 
all  the  characters  meet  with  the  familiar  result.  The  “  book  ” 
falls  far  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  writer 
of  Mr.  Sims  eminence,  and  were  it  not  for  the  music,  the  per- 
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formers,  and  the  mounting,  Dandij  Dick  Whittington  would  not 
have  had  a  long  life.  As  it  so  happens,  it  is  saved  from  failure  by 
the  conditions  named.  Miss  May  Yohe  is  the  bright  particular 
feature  of  the  production.  Her  personality  is  sometimes  more 
aggressive  than  agreeable,  but  still  a  personality  of  any  kind  is 
preferable  to  insipidity.  Miss  Yohe  has  one  very  good  point  in 
her  favour~she  is  ever  ready  to  please.  She  has  half-a-dozen 
changes  of  costume,  appearing  first  of  all  in  smart  riding  dress, 
then  as  a  dainty  Jockey,  anon  as  a  trim  midshipman,  and  finally  in 
a  lovely  “  Siamese  ”  costume — it  may  or  may  not  be  Siamese, 
but  it  is  very  pretty  for  all  that.  She  sings  throughout  the  piece, 
employing  her  peculiar  voice  to  distinct  advantage,  and  gaining 
many  well-deserved  encores.  Mr.  Sheridan  as  Lady  Fitzwarren 
is  funny  without  being  vulgar.  This  actor,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
few  men  on  the  burlesque  stage  who  can  appear  in  women’s 
clothes  without  giving  offence.  Mr.  Harry  AVright  is  a  neat  and 
clever  dancer,  and,  with  Miss  Florence  Levey,  provides  an  enter¬ 
taining,  if  sensational,  dance  in  the  second  act.  It  is  lamentable 
to  see  an  actor  of  Mr.  Pateman’s  ability  performing  such  antics 
as  are  called  for  by  a  subsidiary  part ;  but  Mr.  Pateman  gives  a 
bit  of  genuine  burlesque  in  one  scene,  which  makes  amends  for 
the  poverty  of  the  earlier  ones.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  Mr.  Ivan  Caryll’s  catchy  music — the  real  backbone  of 
the  production — and  to  the  handsomeness  of  the  mounting. 


That  Terkible  Girl. 


An  Original  Farcical  Musical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  J.  Stephens,  Produced  at  the  Royalty 

Theatre.  March  9. 


Miss  Clover  Atkins  Miss  Hope  Booth. 

Miss  Prudence  Prim¬ 
rose  . .  . .  . .  Miss  Kitty  Leefred. 

Mrs.  Van  Schooler  . .  Mrs.  Ida  Hazledean. 
Miss  Pansy  Van 

Schooler  ..  ..  Miss  Lillie  McIntyre. 

Mr.  Horace  Fairfax.  Mr.  J.  R.  Hatfield. 


Mr.  Phineas  Chatter- 

hawk . Mr.  Edward  Ladri. 

Dr.  Pilsbury  Barker  Mr.  F.  Glover. 

Jack  Babbit  ..  ..  Mr.  Wyvel. 

U.  R.  Slick  . .  . .  Mr.  Dodolas  Hamilton. 

Tim  McSwat  . .  Mr.  Stephen  Bond. 

Silas  Saltzer  . .  ..  Mr.  Georoe  Giddens. 


It  would  be  superfluous  to  discuss  at  length  either  this  patch- 
work  piece  or  the  claims  upon  the  playgoing  public  of  Miss  Hope 
Booth.  The  piece  is  only  a  frame  for  the  introduction  of  a  song- 
and-dance  artist,  and  might  be  forgiven  if  the  so-called  artist  were 
really  one.  But  Miss  Booth,  as  an  actress,  does  not  call  for 
consideration.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  lady  in  question  is 
an  American,  for  in  the  theatrical  world  of  the  United  States 
there  is  a  growing  prejudice  against  “  foreign  importations,”  and 
a  tendency  to  retaliate  for  the  failure  in  this  country  of  American 
players.  It  should,  therefore,  be  understood  that  Miss  Booth 
holds  no  position  in  her  native  land,  and  her  attempt  to  foist 
herself  off  on  an  English  audience  savours  a  little  of  impudence. 
If  she  possessed  any  talent  for  a  prominent  position  on  the  stage, 
it  would  not  matter  whether  she  came  from  the  desert  of  Sahara 
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or  the  backwoods  of  America.  Talent  is  always  acceptable,  and 
is  just  as  readily  recognised  in  London  as  elsewhere.  Had  Miss 
Booth  possessed  any  qualifications  for  the  position  to  which  she 
aspired,  she  would  have  been  welcomed.  It  is  rather  sad  to  find 
that  Mr.  George  Giddens,  with  other  players  of  lesser  note,  is 
concerned  in  the  piece. 


IN  PAEIS. 

The  month  has  been  comparatively  quiet  here.  The  new 
pieces,  Monsieur  le  Directeur,  by  MM.  Alexandre  Bisson  and 
Fabrice  Carre,  at  the  Vaudeville,  Made?noiselle  Eve,  by  Madame 
Gyp,  and  Maeterlinck’s  Interieur,  form  about  the  balance  to 
the  good.  The  first  is  an  amusing,  but  not  very  savoury,  skit 
upon  the  life  of  the  petty  official  and  the  advantage  taken  by 
the  head  of  a  public  office  to  subserve  his  amorous  propensities 
in  the  management  of  his  department  and  the  promotion  of 
his  subordinates.  Madame  Gyp’s  story  is  that  of  a  girl  who 
saves  her  married  friend  from  a  domestic  explosion  by  letting 
a  visitor  from  her  friend’s  into  her  own  room  and  taking  the 
scandal  upon  herself.  It  is  that  of  Seiior  Echegaray’s  De  Mala. 
Baza,  played  at  Madrid  in  March,  1886— a  play  of  real  intensity, 
in  which  the  cruelty  of  new  doctrines  of  heredity  is  brought 
into  vivid  relief.  We  need  hardly  say  that  Gyp  set  herself  no 
tragic  theory  to  demonstrate.  We  seem  to  have  a  recollection, 
as  we  write,  that  one  of  her  tales  runs  on  the  same  theme. 
Perhaps  she  preceded  Echegaray  after  all.  Peu  importe  le 
theme  !  Senor  Echegaray’s  and  Gyp’s  tracks  lie  on  different 
planes,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  an  interesting  copyright  con¬ 
troversy.  The  (Euvre’s  representation  for  March  comprised  four 
one-act  pieces,  those  of  the  evening  being  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
Interieur  and  Colie’s  La  Verite  dans  le  Vin.  The  subject  of  the 
former  is  the  announcement  to  an  unsuspecting  family  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  children  by  drowning.  The  scene  represents 
an  ordinary  middle-class  family  assembled  in  the  evening  at  their 
different  occupations  behind  windows  looking  out  upon  the  stage, 
while  the  dialogue  relating  this  occurrence  takes  place  between  a 
person  who  has  come  to  announce  it  and  a  stranger.  After  he 
has  sufficiently  philosophised  on  the  happiness  which  he  is  about 
to  shatter,  this  person  goes  round  to  the  door  at  the  other  side 
and  enters,  and  amid  the  consternation  caused  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  the  curtain  falls.  The  suggestiveness  and  intensity  of  this 
little  every-day  incident — we  may  call  it  the  novelty  of  the  scenery, 
the  combination  of  pantomime,  and  a  descriptive  philosophical 
dialogue — were  warmly  appreciated  by  a  crowded  house  chiefly 
composed  of  the  world  apart  of  younger  Frenchmen  whom  Max 
Nordan  calls  the  degenerate.  M.  Lugne-Poe,  in  placing  along- 
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side  it  Colle’s  Verite  dans  le  Vin,  a  naughty  and  characteristic 
piece  of  the  kind  that  pleased  Paris  a  century  or  more  ago,  pro¬ 
duced  an  odd  and  striking  contrast.  It  is  well  to  know  that  M. 
Lugne-Poe  is  an  eclectic,  and  that  the  work  he  is  doing  in  Paris 
in  widening  the  scope  of  the  drama  and  fighting  against  con¬ 
ventional  acting  is  appreciated  by  all  the  younger  Paris  intellects, 
our  illustrious  confrere,  M.  Prancisque  Sarcey,  notwithstanding. 
A  new  term  has  been  devised  for  a  part  of  the  new  tendencies  : 
“  exotism.”  In  spite  of  the  protests  of  some  of  the  high-priests 
of  dramatic  criticism,  this  “  exotism  ”  is  decidedly  becoming  a 
feature  of  contemporary  dramatic  art  in  Paris. 

The  Toy  Cart,  the  ancient  Indian  drama  which  was  recently 
played  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre,  was  followed  at  the  same  house 
by  a  French  piece  with  Chinese  actors  in  the  flesh  called  Le  Dragon 
Vert,  a  series  of  tableaux  showing  the  stage  action  and  manners, 
picturesque  costumes,  and  acrobatic  feats  of  the  Far  East,  loosely 
worked  in  with  the  farcical  adventures  of  a  5^oung  Chinaman, 
who  has  carried  home  with  him  a  thorough-bred  houlevardiere,. 
This  was  of  course  a  device  for  presenting  Chinese  comedians,^ 
knowing  no  language  but  their  own,  to  the  European  public  in- 
entertaining  way.  A  Chinese  Mandarin  who  dons  Europeant 
costume  to  pay  court  to  the  lively  Parisian  demi-mondaine  was 
particularly  droll.  The  piece,  which  is  by  M.  Michel  Carre,  is 
accompanied  by  rather  thin  music,  for  which  Andre  Wormser  is 
responsible. 


IN  VIENNA. 

The  most  important  performance  during  the  past  month  has 
been  that  of  Little  EyolfoA  the  Burg  Theatre.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  more  of  a  play  which  has  been  so  much  talked  of  lately  than 
that  its  production  in  Vienna  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
praise.  The  second  place  must  be  given  to  Kleist’s  drama, 
Kdtchen  von  Heilhronn,  which  has  been  revived  at  the  Deutsches 
Volks  Theatre,  and  has  attracted  much  attention  and  excited  much 
criticism.  The  play  was  first  performed  in  1810.  The  judgment 
of  Tieck  upon  Kleist’s  dramas  was  that  they  give  the  actor  great 
opportunities  to  display  his  art,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  play  the  parts  adequately,  or  even 
in  such  a  way  that  the  intentions  of  the  author  shall  not  be  wholly 
lost.  In  the  new  revival,  Herr  Kutschera  and  Herr  Eppens  have 
alone  fulfilled  the  necessary  conditions.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
a  better  Count  von  Strahl  than  Herr  Kutschera.  The  actor’s 
mannered  gestures  and  way  of  speaking,  and  the  absence  of  ideal¬ 
ism  from  his  acting,  are  of  conspicuous  service  here  in  aidino- 
him  to  express  the  real  goodness  of  the  Count’s  rough  nature.  A 
number  of  plays  of  less  interest  have  been  performed  during  the 
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month.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Cornelius  Voss,  at  the 
Deutsches  Volks  Theatre,  and  Paul  Lindau’s  Der  Andere,  at  the 
Kaimund  Theatre.  At  the  Burg  Theatre,  Shakspere’s  Julius 
Ccesar  has  been  given.  Herr  Robert,  as  Mark  Antony,  was  the 
only  actor  whose  performance  was  really  good.  The  weather  in 
Vienna,  as  in  England,  has  been  productive  of  much  sickness 
among  actors,  and  on  the  first  night  of  Julius  CcBsur  Brutus 
was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  while  Csesar,  after  he  had 
been  assassinated  and  had  fallen  on  the  ground,  began  to  cough 
beneath  the  purple  in  which  he  was  enveloped.  The  audience 
made  allowance  for  these  little  accidents,  and  did  not  further 
dispel  the  illusion  of  the  play  by  laughing  at  the  actors. 
Olympia,  the  operetta  by  Boucheron  and  Mars,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Carl  Theatre  in  Taube’s  German  version,  the  music 
beinc^  by  Varney.  In  its  German  dress  it  is  not  without  interest¬ 
ing  and  wittily  written  scenes.  The  first  of  these  occurs  in  the 
second  act.  The  heart  of  the  lady  athlete,  Olympia,  can  only  be 
won  by  a  man  who  publicly  exhibits  his  physical  strength.  It 
is  an  amateur  named  Paul  Vaubert  who  captivates  her  by  taking 
part  in  a  public  wrestling  match,  and  depositing  the  lady’s  father 
-on  his  back  upon  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  Olympia  will  not  be 
completely  satisfied  until  she  has  tried  conclusions  with  Vaubert 
herself  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  The  match  is  arranged, 
.and  Olympia  appears  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two,  while  on  the 
vother  hand  the  man  is  the  more  scientific.  They  enter  the 
ring,  and  then,  suddenly,  having  grappled  each  other  for  the 
contest,  they  both  stop  by  common  instinct.  A  gentler  might 
has  overcome  them,  so  that  even  in  jest  they  are  unwilling  to  be 
opponents  longer.  They  wrestle  no  more.  Another  telling 
scene  occurs  later  in  the  piece.  Olympia  is  married  to  an  animal 
;tamer,  whom  she  esteems  but  little  on  account  of  his  subjection 
'to  her.  She  is  induced  by  Vaubert  to  leave  him,  and  the  two 
lovers  steal  off  together.  The  animal  tamer  accidentally  discovers 
them,  and  a  passionate  scene  ensues,  in  which  the  husband,  in 
ifiis  anger,  strikes  Olympia  in  the  face.  She  reels  and  falls  back¬ 
wards  ;  then,  struggling  up  again,  falls  upon  his  neck  and  embraces 
him.  This  psychological  touch  is  most  effective  ;  all  the  more 
so  as  it  occurs  in  a  composition  in  which  one  would  least  expect 
it — a  comic  opera.  Erau  Kopacsi,  who  enjoys  so  well-deserved 
a  reputation  as  a  singer  and  actress,  was  again  admirable  as 
Qlympia,  albeit  a  little  too  audacious  now  and  then. 

IN  BERLIN. 

The  month  has  not  been  an  eventful  one  in  Germany.  Morocco 
Bound  has  been  produced  at  the  Unter  den  Linden  Theatre.  It 
loses  its  punning  title  in  the  German  version,  which  is  called  Nach 
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Marocco.  The  piece  was  fairly  well  received  by  the  audience ; 
but  has  met  with  rather  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
critics,  who  profess  disgust  at  the  degradation  of  dramatic  art 
into  a  variety  entertainment,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it.  But 
even  the  most  morose  of  Germans  could  not  deny  the  charm  of 
the  pretty  faces  and  the  admirable  dancing.  Miss  Euby  Temple 
and  Mr.  Willie  Drew  were  much  applauded. 

Der  Mann  in  Schatten  {The  Man  in  the  Shadow)  at  the  Deutsches 
Theatre,  is  a  very  effective  farce  in  four  acts  by  Carlot  Eeuling 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  self-made  man,  Herr  Merkel  by  name,  who 
has  become  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  the  Conservative 
interest.  He  is  extremely  proud  and  vain,  but  has  not  talent 
enough  to  compose  his  own  speeches.  This  task  is  therefore 
performed  by  his  clever  young  secretary.  Dr.  Bergmann,  “the 
man  in  the  shadow,”  who,  in  an  ill-advised  moment,  pays  court 
to  Trude,  Merkel’s  daughter.  He  is  discovered  by  the  father 
and  disgraced.  Merkel  now  has  occasion  to  make  a  speech,  and 
sets  about  it  without  assistance.  He  finds  himself  unable  to 
compose  it,  and  after  repeated  entreaties  to  Bergmann,  whose 
vanity  is  deeply  wounded,  the  secretary  promises  to  write  a 
speech  for  his  old  employer.  When  Merkel  comes  to  declaim  it, 
however,  he  finds  that  it  is  in  praise  of  the  Socialists  and  com¬ 
pletely  opposed  to  Conservative  principles.  Being  a  weak 
man,  he  thinks  that  he  has  gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  he  accepts 
the  applause  of  the  Democrats,  and  consents  to  be  their  leader. 
Bergmann  is  now  indispensable ;  he  is  therefore  restored  to 
favour,  and  becomes  the  husband  of  the  girl  of  his  heart. 

Liebe  von  Heute  {Love  of  To-day),  in  four  acts,  by  Eobert 
Nisch,  performed  at  the  New  Theatre,  is  a  painful  but  interesting 
play  on  an  old  theme — the  seduction  and  abandonment  of  a  loving 
woman  by  a  man  who  finds  a  more  eligible  match  ready  to  his 
hand.  In  the  last  act  there  is  a  telling  but  far  from  exhilarating 
scene.  Helene,  the  girl  who  has  been  betrayed,  with  whom  are 
all  the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy 
determines  to  shoot  her  lover.  She  gains  access  to  the  house, 
and  her  old  father  appears  upon  the  scene.  He  induces  the  girl 
to  abandon  her  design,  and  at  that  moment  her  lover  and  his 
affianced  bride  enter  the  room.  Helene  does  not  fire  the  revolver 
at  her  lover ;  but  when  he  comes  forward  to  stammer  some 
excuses  she  just  turns  her  back  upon  him  and  goes  out  with  her 
father.  As  acted,  it  is  a  most  effective  situation. 


IN  ITALIAN  CITIES. 

The  Costanzi  in  Eome  was  reopened  last  month  with  the  first 
performance  of  A  Basso  Porto,  the  music  of  which  is  by  Signor 
Spinelli  and  the  libretto  by  Signor  Eugenio  Checchi.  The  piece 
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was  well  received  by  a  somewhat  meagre  audience.  Signor 
Giacinto  Gallina  has  practically  re-written  his  comedy  of 
Serenissima,  which  came  to  grief  when  produced  in  Eome  about 
three  years  ago.  It  has  just  been  put  on  the  stage  of  the 
Nazionale,  and  has  been  accorded  a  far  better  welcome  than  it 
received  in  its  original  form.  Batcliff,  the  latest  opera  by 
Mascagni,  of  which  little  has  been  heard  in  England,  is  not  likely 
to  achieve  in  Milan  the  success  which  attended  the  young 
maestro's  earlier  works,  but  it  certainly  supports  the  high  repu¬ 
tation  which  they  have  already  gained  for  him.  Signor  Scalinger, 
whose  dramatic  works  are  fairly  well  known  in  Italy,  has 
dramatised  Gauthier’s  romance  of  Fortunio,  and  Herr  von 
'Westerhout  has  set  the  work  to  music.  I  Fachin,  another  of 
Signor  Giuseppe  Romano’s  many  plays  in  the  Piedmont  dialect, 
made  its  first  appearance  in  Turin  at  the  Teatro  Rossini  in  the 
course  of  the  month.  After  having  been  twice  postponed  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  chief  tenor,  Tarass  Bulba,  a  new 
lyrical  drama  by  Signor  Berutti  and  Signor  Godio,  was  submitted 
to  the  public  on  March  10  at  the  Teatro  Regio.  On  March  12, 
Una  Sotoprefetura,  a  comedy  by  Signor  Azz‘a,  was  produced  at 
the  Gerbino  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  at  the  Balbo,  the  first 
performance  took  place  of  Signor  Lanzini’s  new  operetta,  Luna 
di  Miele.  Max  Nordau’s  comedy,  II  Diritto  di  Amare,  was 
threatened  on  its  production  at  the  Sannazaro,  Naples,  with  a 
success  considerably  short  of  that  anticipated,  the  reception  of 
the  first  three  acts  being  decidedly  cool.  The  brilliance  of  the 
fourth  act,  however,  rescued  the  piece  from  the  fate  which  seemed 
impending.  The  cordial  welcome  accorded  to  Signor  Puccini’s 
Manon  assures  a  successful  season  to  the  principal  theatre  in 
.Leghorn.  The  production  of  Falstafa^t  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  Pisa, 
which  was  advertised  as  a  spectacle  of  the  highest  order,  and  was 
deemed  sufficiently  important  to  justify  an  increase  of  the  prices 
of  admission  and  an  unusually  large  municipal  grant,  has  proved 
a  disappointment,  and  the  prospects  for  the  season  are  not 
encouraging.  _ 

IN  MADRID. 

Seiior  Echegaray,  who,  until  he  had  spent  the  first  half  of  an 
average  lifetime  as  a  professor  of  mathematics,  did  not  discover 
that  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  the  gifts  which  have  since 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Spanish  writers,  was  recently  the 
recipient  of  honours  which  remind  one  of  the  best  days  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  performance 
of  La  Mancha  que  Limpia,  which  was  given  at  the  Teatro 
Espauol  in  his  honour,  he  was  presented  with  a  crown  of  laurel 
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leaves  interspersed  with  golden  acorns,  and  at  the  same  time 
almost  overwhelmed  by  presents  from  his  friends  and  admirers. 

The  success  which  attended  the  production  of  Don  Aniceto 
Oneca’s  drama,  Camila  6  la  Bevolucion  Francesa,  at  the  Principe 
Alfonso  last  autumn,  induced  the  management  of  the  Novedades 
to  put  it  on  their  stage  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  On 
March  8,  Bealidad,  the  latest  work  from  the  pen  of  Sehor  Galdos, 
made  its  appearance  at  the  Comedia  on  the  occasion  of  the  benefit 
of  Seiior  Thuyllier,  a  leading  occupant  of  the  Spanish  stage.  The 
Madrid  critics  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  new  piece,  which  is 
probably  the  finest  that  its  author  has  yet  produced.  La  Villana 
de  Vallecas,  one  of  the  jewels  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature 
made  its  reappearance  at  the  Espaiiol  on  the  anniversary  of  the’ 
death  of  Tirso  de  Molina  before  an  appreciative  audience.  At 
the  Comedia  on  March  13,  a  comedy  in  verse  by  Eusebio  Blasco 
saw  the  light  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  Teatro  Beal,  Senor  Vinas,  a  young  tenor,  has  just 
achieved  a  success  upon  which  his  friends  are  founding  high  hopes 
for  his  future.  He  made  his  debut  on  March  7  in  Lohengrin,  and 
met  with  hearty  manifestations  of  satisfaction  from  a  large 
audience.  A  play  of  a  character  ^  to  suit  those  who  long  for 
novelty  on  the  stage  is  surely  to  be  found  in  El  Amo  del  Cotarro, 
by  Don  Mariano  Vela.  The  plot  is  political,  the  central  figure 
being  a  w'ealthy  landowner,  who  is  little  short  of  a  tyrant  at 
home  and  wherever  else  he  can  make  his  influence  felt,  and  who 
adopts  all  means,  fair  or  otherwise,  to  keep  the  issue  of  the  ballot- 
box  in  his  own  hands — whose  ideas,  in  fact,  cannot  get  be3^ond 
the  social  condition  of  feudal  times.  Those  who  saw  the  author’s 
Estrella  de  los  Salones,  and  ventured  to  look  forward  to  his  next 
production,  have  not  been  disappointed,  for  the  writing  is  good 
and  the  situations  are  striking. 


IN  NEW  YOEK. 

At  Daly’s  Theatre,  towards  the  end  of  February,  Miss  Ada 
Behan  appeared  as  Julia  in  The  Ttoo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and, 
in  a  part  so  exactly  suited  to  her  personality,  almost  necessarily 
achieved  instant  and  emphatic  success.  Mr.  Frank  Worthing 
has  certainly  made  a  step  forward  by  his  fine  impersonation  of 
Proteus.  Mr.  John  Craig,  as  Valentine,  was  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
loud,  but  the  performances  of  Mr.  James  Lewis  as  Launce  and 
Miss  Maxine  Elliot,  as  Sylvia  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  At  the 
Harlem  Opera  House,  Mrs.  Browne  Potter  and  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew 
have  been  seen  in  a  new  version  of  Charlotte  Corday,  by  J.  C. 
Montesquidore.  As  the  heroine,  Mrs.  Potter  showed  herself 
possessed  of  considerable  tragic  intensity — a  quality  not  con- 
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spicnous  in  her  previous  performances.  Mr.  Bellew,  too,  depicted 
the  fiend-like  cruelty  of  Marat  to  perfection.  Especially  good 
was  the  acting  in  the  bath-scene,  which  might  easily  be 
made  ridiculous  in  the  hands  of  less  capable  artists.  Now  that 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  has  been  seen  in  Captain  Swift  and  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  New  York  has  given  him  the  position 
that  they  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  withhold.  His  Falstaff  is 
commended  as  the  best  ever  seen  upon  the  American  stage,  while 
his  Wilding  is  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  melodramatic  acting. 
The  wonderful  reception  accorded  to  Mr.  Tree’s  Hamlet  must  be 
recorded.  No  fewer  than  seven  times  did  the  audience  recall  him 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  Mr.  W.  H.  Crane,  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Theatre,  has  produced  an  adaption,  by  Miss  Martha 
Morton,  from  the  German,  entitled  His  Wife's  Father.  The 
central  part  of  the  ‘  father  ’  is  played  excellently  by  Mr.  Crane, 
whose  comic  genius  here  finds  scope  for  its  display.  At  Abbey’s 
Theatre,  Madame  Eejane  is  appearing  in  Madame  Sans-Gene,  and 
has  been  not  too  well  received.  This  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  prices  of  admission  have  been  doubled.  However  that  may 
be,  the  Press  and  the  public  profess  to  see  nothing  in  the  production 
worthy  of  praise,  except  Madame  Eejane  herself  in  the  delivery 
of  her  comedy  lines.  As  The  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror  says  : — 
“  Madame  Eejane  as  Catherine  Hiibscher  is  droll,  with  a  drollery 
that  is  native  rather  than  assumed,  in  the  comedy  passages  in 
which  the  role  abounds.  She  is  richly  endowed  by  nature  to 
provoke  laughter.  Her  large  mouth,  tip-tilted  nose,  significant 
eyes,  quaint  figure,  and  odd  gestures,  characteristic  of  aParisienne 
of  a  certain  stratum,  fit  the  character  of  the  laundress  elevated 
by  force  of  circumstances  to  title  and  position  in  the  court  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  In  this  respect  Madame  Eejane’s  performance 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Wherever  a  line  is  to  be  spoken 
with  comic  intention,  wherever  malice  is  to  be  expressed, 
wherever  vulgarity  and  gaucherie  are  required,  she  fully  realises 
the  character.”  The  notice  then  goes  on  to  describe  her  “painful 
inadequacy  ”  and  her  “  palpable  incapacity  ”  in  the  more  serious 
passages  of  the  play.  M.  Duquesne  was  a  passable  Napoleon, 
though  his  make-up  suggested  anyone  but  the  illustrious  person¬ 
age  he  represented.  Gossip,  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Clyde 
Fitch  and  Leo  Bietrichstein,  has  been  produced  at  Palmer’s  with 
Mrs.  Langtry  in  the  principal  part.  She,  like  Madame  Eejane, 
has  been  praised  for  her  light  comedy,  and  severely  criticised  in  her 
rendering  of  the  more  dramatic  passages.  Trouville  is  the  scene 
of  the  story,  M^rs.  Langtry  s  part  being  that  of  a  lady  who, 
having  had  bitter  experience  of  the  divorce  court,  tries  to  save  a 
sister  from  a  similar  fate. 
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(Scf^ocs  from  (Srecn  Hoorn. 

The  London  County  Council  elections  have  resulted  in  something  like  a. 
tie  between  the  two  contending  parties,  and  it  would  be  affectation  on. 
our  part,  in  face  of  the  evidence  before  us,  to  doubt  that  the  articles  in 
these  pages  as  to  the  doings  of  the  Theatres  Committee  have  had  an 
appreciable  effect  in  bringing  down  the  Progressive  majority  to  its  present 
number.  The  votes  of  many  a  hundred  true  playgoers  were  determined 
by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens’s  contribution  to  our  last  number. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  new  Theatres  Committee  shall  consist  of 
Mr.  J.  Dixon,  Mr.  J.  M.  T.  Dumphreys,  Mr.  G.  S.  Elliott,  Mr.  T.  G.  Fardell, 
Mr.  C.  Jerome,  Mr.  J.  McDougall,  Sir  John  Maple,  Mr.  H.  H.  Marks,  the 
Hon.  Ashley  Ponsonby,  Major  Probyn,  Mr.  R.  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  F.  Torr, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Turton,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yates,  and  Sir  W.  L.  Young.  Probably  more 
reasonable  counsels  will  now  prevail ;  but  it  still  behoves  all  those  who  are 
opposed  to  undue  interference  with  the  theatres  to  watch  very  sharply  the 
proceedings  of  the  body  thus  formed. 

Mr.  Irving  was  away  from  the  Lyceum  for  some  days  last  month, 
owing  to  a  sharp  attack  of  influenza.  In  his  absence  King  Arthur  was  re¬ 
presented  by  Mr.  Tyars,  who  has  more  than  once  been  his  understudy,  and 
who,  if  too  much  a  disciple  of  the  old  school  of  acting,  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  trust  thus  repKised  in  him.  Thanks  to  rest  and  change  of  air  at  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  !Mr.  Irving  is  now  himself  again.  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  happily,  has 
escaped  what  some  newspapers  are  fond  of  calling  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

Mr.  Irving’s  recent  lecture  on  acting  as  an  art — a  lecture  on  which  we 
had  a  few  remarks  to  make  last  month — has  been  printed  in  full  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  March. 

Lady  Martin  (Helen  Faucit)  has  been  suffering  from  influenza,  but  is 
now  much  better. 

Mr.  Willard  is  still  at  his  Surrey  home.  He  is  supposed  to  be  resting, 
but  is  really  very  busy  with  prepai’ations  for  his  next  campaign. 

Mr.  Tree  and  the  Haymarket  company  have  had  a  most  cordial  re¬ 
ception  in  Philadelphia.  The  piieces  they  represented  there  were  A  Bunch, 
of  Violets,  The  Balladmonger,  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Madame  Bernhardt  will  pay  a  visit  to  London 
on  leaving  Brussels,  whither  she  goes  very  shortly. 

Judgment  has  been  given  in  Paris  in  the  action  brought  by  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise  against  M.  Coquelin,  who,  after  withdrawing  from  the  company 
on  the  statutory  pension  under  the  great  Napoleon’s  Moscow  decree  of 
1812,  accepted,  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  an  offer 
from  Madame  Bernhardt  to  appear  with  her  at  the  Renaissance.  The 
Court  condemns  him  to  pay  500f.  every  time  he  acts  there,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  his  emoluments  to  250f.  a  night.  However,  it  intimates  that  after 
thirty  performances  it  may  pass  a  fresh  judgment.  The  case  of  the 
Comedie  is  that  he  exposes  it  to  unfair  competition  ;  his  reply  is  that  to 
forbid  him  to  play  is  a  restraint  upon  his  individual  liberty.  Is  it  not  high 
time  that  this  Moscow  decree  should  be  set  aside  ? 

Madame  Patti  does  not  care  to  sing  in  German.  “  Certain  words  in  it,” 
she  w'rites,  “are  frightfully  difficult  to  pronounce, and  the  language  makes 
me  ill  an  hour  after  I  have  contrived  to  articulate  them.  Wagner  was  a 
great  man,  but  a  man  without  pity.” 
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The  stick  carried  by  Mr.  Hare  in  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ehhsmith  is  one 
which  he  saw  a  short  time  ago  in  a  shop  in  Bond  Street,  but  which, 
thinking  the  price  put  upon  it  too  high,  lie  declined  to  purchase.  His 
Pair  of  Spectacles  company,  hearing  of  the  incident,  presented  it  to  him 
in  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  his  twenty  years  of  management 
'  in  London. 

Signor  Verdi  wrote  recently  to  the  Italian  Caffaro^  denying  that  he  had 
left  £40,000  for  the  erection  of  an  immense  asylum  for  aged  musicians. 
“  Even  my  testament,”  he  sayp,  “  cannot  be  left  alone.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  living  in  peace.  Above  all,  nobody  has  read  my  last  will  ;  and 
supposing  that,  after  all,  it  were  my  intention  to  do  something  for  poor 
musicians,  it  would  be  on  a  very  modest  scale,  for  my  fortune  not  only 
does  not  reach  the  sum  of  10,000,000  francs,  as  report  puts  it,  but  not  even 
one-half  of  the  half  that  has  been  talked  about.” 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  is  continuing  to  have  great  success  in  America  and 
Canada  with  the  Manxman,  in  which  he  will  possibly  appear  in  London 
next  autumn. 

Kubinstein  would  not  have  made  a  good  member  of  the  Thirteen  Club, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  uproot  small  superstitions.  A  friend  called  upon 
him  to  say  good-bye,  but  did  not  sit  down.  The  composer  jumped  up,  and, 
pushing  him  into  a  chair,  exclaimed,  “  Would  you  leave  me  without  sitting 
down  ?  Do  you  want  something  terrible  to  happen  to  me  ?” 

Another  characteristic  of  Rubinstein’s  was  an  unconquerable  repug¬ 
nance  to  letter  writing.  “Nothing,”  his  secretary  wrote  a  year  or  two 
ago,  “  except  the  most  extreme  means  can  induce  him  to  write  to  anyone, 
with  the  exception  of  his  mother,  who  is  still  alive  and  residing  at  Odessa. 
Business  letters  are  replied  to  for  him  by  his  secretary,  but  to  friendly 
letters  he  never  replies.  He  also  has  intense  dislike  to  giving  his 
autograph.” 

Mr.  Ben  Webster  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  opportunity  which  has 
been  afforded  him  of  appearing  at  the  Lyceum  in  King  Arthur.  From  his 
constant  playing  of  modern  parts,  he  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  com¬ 
paratively  narrow  gi’oove.  The  task  of  following  an  actor  like  Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson  as  Lancelot,  a  part  for  which  he  was  especially  fitted,  by  nature 
and  his  own  art,  was  not  an  easy  one,  but  Mr.  Webster  has  come  out  of  the 
ordeal  remarkably  well.  He  rapidly  improved  upon  his  first-night  per¬ 
formance,  soon  learning  how  to  attune  his  voice  to  his  new  surroundings. 
He  is  now  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  Lyceum  company. 

So  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  is  at  last  to  go  into  management  on  his  own 
account.  He  hopes  to  begin  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  probably  with  a 
play  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  written  specially  for  him.  Where  he 
will  find  a  home  is  not  yet  decided.  Miss  Kate  Rorke  will  probably  be  a 
member  of  his  company.  Everyone  will  wish  the  new  manager  success. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  he  has  not  taken  such  a  step  before. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  has  bought  the  English  rights  of  Monsieur  le 
Directeur,  the  piece  which  is  at  present  drawing  all  Paris  to  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  amusing  plays  that  have  been 
seen  in  Paris  for  some  time,  and  it  depends  for  its  success  more  upon 
genuine  humour  and  innocently  comic  incident  than  upon  salaciousness  of 
situation  or  untranslateable  wit.  An  English  critic  who  saw  it  the 
other  day  declares  that  it  ought  to  be  quite  as  successful  in  London  as 
Charley's  Aunt. 
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The  death  of  Mr.  E.  F.  S.  Pigott  is  widely  felt.  Of  varied  reading  and 
culture,  he  had  been  a  friend  to  most  of  the  literary  people  of  his  time  ; 
while  as  Dramatic  Censor  he  discharged  the  difficult  duties  of  his  post  with 
the  utmost  discretion  and  tact.  He  was  71  years  old  when  he  died  (February 
23),  and  had  been  Examiner  of  Plays  for  just  over  20  years.  In  that  time 
the  standard  of  what  could  safely  be  permitted  on  the  stage  underwent  a 
remarkable  change,  and  it  says  much  for  the  excellent  judgment  of  Mr. 
Pigott  that  he  so  easily  recognised  this  change,  and  made  no  ill-advised  or 
futile  attempts  to  oppose  it. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  his  grave  it  appeared  that  the  candidates  for  the 
vacant  office  were  in  number  as  the  stones  on  the  sea- shore.  Critics,  dramatic 
authors,  journalists,  members  of  Parliament,  all  advanced  claims  to  be 
appointed,  and  the  names  of  the  favourites  were  canvassed  eagerly  and  not 
without  heat.  Everybody  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  some  well- 
known  name  would  be  selected,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  surprise,  almost 
of  consternation,  when  it  came  out  that  Mr.  G.  A.  Bedford  was  to  be  the 
new  Examiner.  He  had  not  even  been  taken  into  consideration  as  a  candi¬ 
date,  and  of  his  qualifications  nothing  at  all  was  known  to  the  general  public 
However,  it  soon  appeared  that  he  hafl  for  some  time  past  acted  as  assistant 
to  Mr.  Pigott,  and  had  shown  so  much  capacity  and  aptitude  for  the  duties  of 
Censor  that  he  could,  in  the  ojDinion  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department, 
safely  be  entrusted  with  them.  No  doubt  he  will  prove  an  excellent 
selection.  He  is  likely,  at  any  rate,  to  continue  the  policy  adopted  by  Mr. 
Pigott,  and  not  to  bring  into  play  his  own  personality. 

The  new  Examiner,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  a  son  of  Mr.  George  Bedford, 
the  well-known  art  critic,  and  until  lately  was  a  clerk  in  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank.  One  of  his  brothers  has  for  some  years  acted  as  one  of 
Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte’s  business  managers.  There  were,  of  course,  both  before 
and  even  more  so  after  his  appointment,  loud  outcries  of  derision  and 
anger  at  the  post  being  filled  at  all.  But  none  of  those  who  uplifted  their 
voices  seemed  to  see  that  the  Censor  is  really  of  much  more  use  in  protect¬ 
ing  authors  against  the  public  than  in  protecting  playgoers  against 
dramatists  anxious  to  shock  or  unduly  harrow  them.  As  it  is,  when  a  play 
has  been  “  passed,”  it  is  as  a  rule  safe  from  protest — safe,  at  any  rate,  from 
legal  proceedings  or  public  agitation.  The  very  fact  of  its  having  been 
read  and  approved  by  the  Censor  is,  to  the  majority  of  people,  proof  that 
it  cannot  be  so  very  bad  after  all.  This  may  not  be  a  very  wise  or  a  veiy 
reasonable  attitude  of  mind,  but  it  certainly  exists. 

Take  away  the  Censorship,  on  the  other  hand,  and  anyone  who  objects 
to  anything  in  any  play  he  may  see  will  be  at  liberty  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  the  piece  or  the  expediency  of  allowing  it  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  He  can  drag  the  unfortunate  author  before  the  Courts,  and  even 
if  he  does  not  secure  a  verdict  against  him  (which,  considering  the  com¬ 
position  of  ordinary  juries,  he  probably  would  if  only  he  were  sufficiently 
sanctimonious  and  sufficiently  violent)  he  can  put  him  to  great  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  great  expense.  Or  he  can  get  up  an  agitation  and  make  the  life 
of  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  drama  he  objects  to  a  weariness 
and  a  burden  to  them.  If  anyone  could  produce  instances  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  Licenser,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  hearing.  But  to  talk 
about  the  “  liberty  of  the  playwright  ”  and  the  “  gagging  of  the  artist  ’  is  a 
little  too  much. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland — whose  position  and  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  musical  critic  necessarily  give  his  words  peculiar  weight — takes 
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too  extreme  a  view,  in  his  article  in  our  present  number,  of  the  want 
of  interest  often  shown  by  average  playgoers  in  overtures  and 
entr’actes,  whoever  the  composer  may  be.  He  is  probably  right  as 
regards  the  excited  audiences  on  great  first  nights ;  but  anyone  who 
has  been  present  at  subsequent  performances  of  pieces  for  which  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  original  music  has  been  provided,  such  as  Macbeth  at  the 
Lyceum  (the  score  in  this  case  was  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan),  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  struck  by  the  rapt  attention  paid  by  a 
majority  of  those  present  to  what  they  heard  from  the  orchestra.  Pace 
Mr.  Ernest  Kuhe— another  welcome  addition  to  our  list  of  contributors 
— the  playgoing  public  are  by  no  means  so  destitute  of  a  musical  taste 
as  is  sometimes  supposed.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  we  shall  pro¬ 
bably  return  before  long. 

Old  playgoers  will  have  heard  with  no  little  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
James  Anderson,  which  occurred  in  London  on  the  3rd  of  March.  In  him 
one  of  the  few  remaining  survivors  of  the  Macready  period  has  passed 
away.  According  to  a  memoir  of  him  in  The  Times came  into  the  world 
in  1819.  He  first  appeared  on  the  London  stage  in  1837,  playing  Florizel 
under  Macready’s  management  at  Covent  Garden.  Only  two  years  later 
he  figured  in  the  original  cast  of  Richelieu  as  the  Chevalier  de  Mauprat. 
^ladame  Vestris  succeeded  Macready  in  the  management  of  the  theatre, 
and  Mr.  Anderson,  acceding  to  a  flattering  request  to  remain  there,  became 
the  first  representative  of  Huon  in  Love  and  of  Charles  Courtly  in  London 
Assurance.  Following  Macready  to  Drury  Lane  in  1842,  he  distinguished 
himself  more  or  less  in  a  large  variety  of  characters,  headed  by  Othello. 
In  1850,  after  two  tours  in  the  United  States,  he  undertook  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where,  among  other  things,  he  produced 
Azael  the  Prodigal,  an  adaptation  by  Flanche  of  Schiller’s  Fiesco,  and 
Lovell’s  Ingomar.  Azael  marked  a  distinct  advance  in  the  art  of  stage 
decoration,  a  scene  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  with  its  massive  grandeur  and 
mystical  rites,  being  one  of  the  most  impressive  pictures  then  witnessed  in 
a  theatre.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  Ingomar,  Mr.  Anderson  lost 
over  J:9,000  by  his  speculation,  and  in  the  summer  of  1851  he  gave  up  the 
reins.  Meanwhile  his  hold  of  the  town  had  appreciably  decreased.  His 
voice,  formerly  the  delight  of  all  who  listened  to  him,  had  become  so 
husky  that  the  audience  were  often  unable  to  catch  what  he  said,  and  any 
advantage  that  he  might  have  exjjected  to  derive  from  the  retirement  of 
^tacready  was  counterbalanced  by  the  increasing  success  of  Charles  Kean 
as  an  exponent  in  the  west-end  of  the  legitimate  drama.  His  subsequent 
career  on  the  stage  was  to  a  large  extent  made  up  of  engagements  in 
America,  in  the  English  provinces,  and  at  the  east-end  of  London.  From 
1863  to  1865  he  had  an  interest  in  the  old  Surrey  Theatre,  where  he  earned 
for  himself  a  place  in  the  stage  history  of  Shakspere’s  plays  by  producing 
the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  It  appears  that  this  “  historie  ”  had  not 
been  represented  in  its  integrity  since  the  Restoration,  or  even  in  an 
altered  form  since  the  time  when  young  Theophilus  Cibber  thought  fit  to 
mutilate  it  for  a  company  of  London  actors.  Mr.  Anderson  appeared  in  it 
as  Jack  Cade.  In  1873,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Chatterton,  he  returned  to 
Drury  Lane  to  play  Antony  in  Andrew  Halliday’s  arrangement  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  the  “  serpent  of  old  Nile  ”  being  impersonated  by  Miss  Wallis. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  an  informal  leave  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Anderson 
belonged  to  the  Macready  school  of  acting,  and  to  its  somewhat  stilted  and 
artificial  style  he  united  a  weakness  at  times  for  “  tearing  a  passion  to 
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rags  ;  ”  but  against  these  drawbacks  he  set  a  good  presence,  keen  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  a  line  sense  of  rhythm  and  metre.  He  was  the  author  of  a  few 
unimportant  plays,  besides  a  collection  of  personal  memoirs. 

“  Much  surprise,”  Mr.  Clement  Scott  writes  to  us,  “  has  been  expressed 
by  playgoe  ’s  of  the  old  school  that  the  death  of  so  fine  an  actor  as  James 
Andei’son  should  have  passed  over  with  so  little  attention.  I  have  seen 
a  few  Claude  Melnottes  in  my  time.  James  Anderson  was  the  first,  and, 
it  appears  to  me,  the  best.  Surely  no  Claude  got  so  much  out  of  the 
scene  in  which  Claude  receives  Beauseant’s  letter  in  the  first  act  of  the 
play.  The  effect  of  Anderson’s  acting  here  was  marvellous.  He  was, 
as  an  actor,  really  loved  by  ‘  The  Chosen  ’  at  the  East-end,  and  when 
starring  at  the  City  of  London,  the  Standard,  or  the  Britannia,  he  never 
played  but  to  crowded  houses.  At  the  last-named  theatre,  with  Mrs. 
Archdeckne,  then  Miss  Elsworthy,  as  his  leading  lady,  his  salary  was 
twenty  pounds  per  night,  an  extraordinary  salary  in  those  days.  He 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  who  ever  trod  the  boards,  and  had 
every  stage  qualification,  such  as  looks,  gait,  height,  and  voice.  ‘  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  favourite  he  was  of  mine  ’  a  very  old  playgoer  says  to  me. 
‘  When  he  had  the  Surrey  with  Dick  Shepherd,  I  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  pleased  I  was  I  can  tell  you.  In  person  he  always  reminded  me  of  Paul 
de  Cassagnac,  the  well-known  French  duellist ;  their  bronzed  faces  being 
much  alike,  so  much  so,  that  they  could  have  “  doubled  ”  well.’ 

“  During  his  stage  career  of  fifty  years,  or  more,  he  acted  in  many 
successes,  and  very  few  failures.  Amongst  the  latter,  he  iierformed  in 
three  extraordinary  ones.  The  first  was  a  five-act  play  by  Sheridan 
Knowles,  produced  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1838,  entitled  Woman^s  Wit,  or 
Loveh  Disguises  ;  the  second  was  The  Royal  Oak,  a  two-act  drama,  by  R.  B. 
Peake,  brought  out  at  the  same  theatre  Nov.  21st, G838.  But  the  biggest 
fiasco  he  ever  appeared  in  was  the  third,  and  that  was  a  five-act  play  by,  I 
think,  Mr.  Stopford,  and  placed  before  the  public  at  Drury  Lane  under 
Macready’s  lesseeship,  under  the  title  of  Flighted  Troth.  That  work  was 
never  repeated  after  the  first  iierformance.  It  must  have  been  an  awful 
‘  frost,’  as  the  following  people  had  parts  in  it  :  Macready,  Anderson, 
Hudson,  Phelps,  Elton,  Selby,  George  Bennett,  Graham,  Mellon,  C.  ,J.  Smith, 
Miss  Floyd,  Mrs.  Stirling,  and  Helen  Faucit.  When  Macready  took  his 
farewell  of  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  night  of  Feb.  26th,  1851,  James 
Anderson  was  the  lessee.  But  he  did  not  act  that  evening.  The  after- 
piece,  was  a  one-act  operetta,  entitled  The  Cadies  Daughter,  and  of  all  who 
figured  in  that  night’s  bill,  there  are  but  two  living — namely,  T.  Craven 
and  H.  Howe.” 

Some  four  or  five  years  ago  Anderson’s  memoirs  were  published  in  the 
Neivcastle  Chronicle.  In  connection  with  Macready’s  famous  revival  of 
Dryden’s  King  Arthur,  with  Purcell’s  music,  James  Anderson  tells  a 
remarkable  story  about  England’s  greatest  tenor.  During  the 
rehearsals,  Tom  Cooke,  the  musical  director,  was  in  despair  of  being  able 
to  find  anyone  who  could  do  justice  to  the  solos  in  ‘Come  if  you  Dare.’ 
Anderson,  who  had  noticed  the  fine  voice  of  a  young  chorus  singer  named 
Sims  Reeves,  suggested  him  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  was  laughed 
at  by  Cooke  for  the  proposal.  Macready,  however,  impressed  by  Anderson’s 
persistency,  desired  Cooke  to  try  the  young  tenor  alone.  In  less  than 
twenty  minutes  Cooke  returned  in  raptures  of  delight.  ‘Rushing  up  to 
me — Anderson — he  embraced  me  again  and  again,  swearing  in  his  odd  way 
that  we  must  change  places,  and  that  I  must  conduct  the  orchestra,  and  he 
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take  my  place  upon  the  stage.’  The  result  was  delightful ;  Mr.  Reeves 
made  a  great  hit,  and  was  nightly  encored  in  his  magnificent  solos. 
Anderson  lost  a  fortune  by  undertaking  the  management  of  Drury  Lane, 
which  he  opened  in  January,  1850,  with  The  Road  to  Ruin.  In  1863  he 
becarxie  lessee  of  the  Surrey  with  Dick  Shepherd.  It  was  a  most  unholy 
alliance,  and  did  not  last  very  long.  The  last  appearance  of  James  Anderson 
at  the  Surrey  was  on  the  night  of  its  destruction  by  fire,  Jan.  30th,  1865. 
The  piece  was  John  Banim’s  tragedy  oi  Damon  and  Pythias  ;  he  was  the 
Damon,  and  James  Fernandez  the  Pythias.” 

Mr.  H.  Barton  Baker  writes  to  us: — “A  life  which  might  have 
spanned  the  whole  period  between  Betterton  and  Macready  would  not 
have  taken  in  such  a  vast  revolution  in  things  dramatic  as  was  witnessed 
by  the  actor  who  has  just  passed  away.  When  he  made  his  dehut  at  Covent 
Garden,  as  for  six  years  afterwards,  there  were  only  three  legalized  theatres 
in  London — Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Haymarket — where 
alone  the  legitimate  drama,  tragedy  and  comedy,  could  be  performed,  and 
any  infringement  upon  the  privileges  of  those  houses  made  the  perpetrators 
liable  to  be  carried  off  to  prison  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.  ‘  Burlettas,’ 
melodramas,  musical  farces,  and  light  operas  were  permitted  at  the  Adelphi, 
Lyceum,  Olympic,  and  other  theatres,  but  nothing  more. 

“Perhaps  Anderson’s  greatest  hit  was  in a  play  produced  by 
him  during  his  brief  tenancy  of  Drury  Lane.  I  saw  him  in  it  some  years 
afterwards,  and  remember  it  as  an  extremely  powerful  and  picturesque 
performance.  I  have  seen  many  in  the  character  of  that  artificial 
barbarian  since,  but  no  one  who,  by  the  force  of  exuberant  vitality,  could 
render  it,  as  he  did,  almost  natural.  Most  of  the  old  actors  that  I  can 
remember  greatly  degenerated  in  their  latter  days,  the  faults  of  the 
old  school — the  stilted  artificiality  of  style,  the  rant,  the  strut — instead  of 
being  modified,  in  deference  to  the  new  ideas,  became  more  and  more 
accentuated,  while  all  the  real  power  and  peculiar  excellence  which  had 
won  them  the  applause  of  their  own  generation  seemed  to  have  been 
mouthed  away.  This  was  the  case  with  Anderson,  and  those  who  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  in  these  last  appearances  must  have  had  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  judgment  of  the  age  that  counted  him  among  our  best  actors. 
But  when  Macready  saw  even  the  great  Siddons  in  her  closing  days,  he  had 
to  acknowledge  that  all  the  genius  that  had  once  startled  the  greatest 
intellects  of  her  time  had  died  away.” 

As  The  Times  remarks,  another  link  with  the  Macready  period  in  the 
history  of  the  stage  has  been  severed  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  German  Reed, 
which  occurred  at  Bexley  Heath  on  the  18th  of  March.  She  had  survived 
her  son,  Mr.  Alfred  German  Reed,  by  only  a  few  days,  and  her  some-time 
colleague,  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  by  only  a  few  hours.  Beginning  at  the 
Victoria  Theatre  in  or  about  1832,  Priscilla  Horton  soon  established  a  firm 
footing  in  the  Avest-end,  and  as  early  as  1838  was  selected  to  play  Ariel  in 
Macready’s  revival  at  Covent  Garden  of  The  Tempest.  From  1840  to  1842 
she  was  a  member  of  Webster’s  company  at  the  Haymarket,  one  of  her 
original  characters  being  that  of  Georgina  Vesey  in  Money.  Presently 
she  migrated  to  the  Lyceum,  then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeley. 
Extravaganza  and  pantomime  were  important  parts  of  the  programme 
there,  and  in  both  she  displayed  a  spirit  and  refinement  almost  peculiar  to 
herself.  In  1849  she  again  returned  to  the  Haymarket,  this  time  to 
support  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  in  the  poetic  drama ;  but  thence¬ 
forward  until  1858,  when  she  informally  quitted  the  regular  stage,  her 
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name  was  chiefly  associated  with  lighter  forms  of  entertainment.  Her 
most  distinctive  work,  however,  had  yet  to  be  done.  In  1844  she  had 
married  Mr.  German  Reed ;  and  an  idea  which  they  elaborated  together, 
that  of  a  performance  in  which  “  the  different  styles  of  European  singing 
might  be  represented  or  parodied,”  proved  so  successful  in  the  provinces 
that  they  resolved  to  act  upon  it  in  London.  Such  was  the  origin  in  some 
measure  of  the  German  Reed  entertainment,  which  not  unfrequently  had 
distinct  literary,  musical,  and  histrionic  merit. 

Mr.  Edward  Rose  tries  to  prove  what  his  own  writings  have  done  much 
to  disprove.  Last  month,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Women  Journalists, 
he  read  a  paper  “  On  the  Impossibility  of  Dramatic  Criticism.”  It  was  im¬ 
possible,  he  said,  because  it  involved  the  weighing  separately  of  two  things 
which  were  inseparable,  and  moreover,  the  carrying  on  of  two  distinct 
experiments  in  one.  The  critic  had  to  judge  both  the  play  and  the  actors  ; 
the  play  as  seen  through  the  actors,  and  the  actors  as  seen  through  the 
play.  While  he  was  following  a  new  plot,  interested  in  new  characters,  and 
perhaps  in  the  personality  of  actors  new  to  him,  the  dramatic  critic  had  to 
listen  simultaneously  to  three  dialogues,  “one  above  another  like  telegraph 
wires.”  First,  the  dialogue  as  he  heard  it  actually  spoken  on  the  stage  ; 
second,  that  often  widely  different  thing,  the  same  dialogue  spoken  ab¬ 
solutely  as  the  author  imagined  it ;  and  thirdly — since  he  must  criticise 
the  actors  as  well  as  the  acting — that  dialogue  if  it  were  so  written  as  to 
give  actors  every  chance,  which  was  not  always  the  case.  Either  you  saw 
a  play  through  a  medium  which  inevitably  coloured  it,  whether  for  better 
or  worse,  or  you  saw  it  through  a  wrong  medium,  as  when  you  merely  read 
it  or  heard  it  read.  As  You  Like  It  was  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  fact 
that  none  could  tell  by  reading  a  play  how  much  it  would  gain  on  the 
stage.  The  lecturer  then  gave  instances  to  show  how  much  a  play  profited 
by  the  work  put  into  it  by  a  dozen  actors  of  different  temperaments  and 
personalities ;  how  much  more  alive  and  varied  it  must  be  on  the  stage 
than  in  the  imagination  of  the  author  ;  and  how  a  play  might  be  ruined  by 
unsympathetic  treatment. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde’s  career  as  a  playwright,  though  very  short  as  yet  so 
far  as  London  is  concerned,  has  been  up  to  the  present  singularly  successful. 
Lady  Windermerds  Fan,  the  first  piece  from  his  pen  to  be  produced  in  this 
country,  was  given  at  the  St.  James’s  in  1892.  A  Woman  of  no  Importance 
followed  at  the  Hayrnarket  in  189.3,  and  now  he  has  a  play  running  at  each 
of  these  theatres.  At  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  The  Imiwrtance  of  Being 
Earnest,  the  delivery  of  a  certain  line  threw  the  whole  company  assembled 
on  the  stage  into  a  fit  of  irresistible  merriment.  While  they  laughed 
heartily  at  the  quip  that  had  so  tickled  them,  the  author  was  observed  to 
be  sitting  apart  and  regarding  them  in  gloomy  silence.  A  charming  young 
actress,  who  plays  one  of  the  principal  parts,  approached  him  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  inquired  the  cause  of  his  disconsolate  looks.  “  They  are 
laughing  at  my  lines,”  he  murmured  sadly,  “  actually  laughing  !  ’’  Where¬ 
upon  his  fair  interlocutor  suggested  that  he  should  regard  it  as  a  tribute 
to  his  wit,  a  matter  rather  for  congratulation  than  regret.  ‘  ‘  Yes,  yes,’^ 
replied  Mr.  Wilde,  “  but  I  never  can  get  people  to  take  me  seriously. 
What  do  you  think  the  public  will  say  to  my  blank  verse  after  this  ?  ” 

The  Glasgow  Theatre  Royal  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  1st  of  March. 
It  was  opened  in  1880,  and  was  erected  on  the  site  of  one  which  had  met 
with  a  similar  fate  in  the  previous  year. 
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From  Paris  comes  news  of  the  death  of  M.  Auguste  Vacquerie,  the  author 
of  an  Antigone  and  Jean  Baudry,  and  of  Mile.  Marie  Martin,  formerly  a 
pensionnaire  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  which  she  left  in  1884. 

For  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt— who,  by  the  way,  has  just  added  Mile. 
Marthe  Belot,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Adolphe  Belot,  to  her  company— 
M.  Armand  d’Artois  and  M.  Guyot  have  written  a  strong  drama.  La  Belle 
Madame  Montbrun,  which  will  probably  appear  during  her  next  tour  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Moliere’s  plays  are  no  longer  to  be  acted  with 
profit  in  Paris.  Yet  a  recent  matinee  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  at  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  brought  about  £347,  the  largest  sum  yet  realized  by  a 
single  performance  at  that  theatre. 

When  the  fire  broke  out  at  the  Casino  de  Paris  the  other  day  the  Chinese 
actors  who  were  playing  there  in  Le  Dragon  Vert  showed  none  of  that 
calmness  and  fatalist  courage  for  which  Eastern  nations  are  supposed  to 
be  remarkable.  They  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  wild  and  pitiable  terror. 
Some  prayed,  others  screamed,  and  all  had  to  be  assisted  to  reach  a  place 
of  safety,  since  fear  had  deprived  them  of  the  free  use  of  their  limbs. 
Their  performances  are  now  given  at  the  Youveau  Theatre.  Their  leading 
man,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Ah-Nghan,  made  an  appearance  before 
the  Police  Correctionnelle  a  week  or  two  back,  and  was  fined  25f.  for 
assaulting  Tay-Chu-Beng,  the  stage-manager  of  the  troupe.  His  comrades, 
who  fully  expected  that,  having  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  law,  he  would 
be  instantly  decapitated,  thought  that  he  got  off  very  lightly,  and  have 
altogether  lost  their  respect  for  French  magistrates  and  courts. 

Herr  P.a.ul  Lindau,  the  German  dramatist  and  theatrical  manager,  has 
lately  been  in  Vienna,  and  while  there  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
Musical  and  Dramatic  Society  on  “  The  Stage  in  France  and  Germany.” 
He  directed  particular  attention  to  the  inadequate  rehearsing  of  German 
plays.  It  appears  from  his  statements  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  rehearsals 
do  not  exceed  seven  or  eight  when  there  are  not  crowds  of  people  to  be 
manoeuvred  on  the  stage,  and  where  the  mounting  of  the  play  ’s  compara¬ 
tively  simple.  The  ordinary  drawing-room  comedy  has  oniy  seven  or 
eight  rehearsals,  and  often  only  five  or  six.  It  is  of  the  very  rarest 
occurrence  for  such  a  play  to  be  rehearsed  eleven  or  twelve  times.  Even 
these  rehearsals  are  by  no  means  as  satisfactory  as  one  would  like  to  see 
them. 

The  lecturer  compared  the  actors  of  his  own  country  unfavourably  with 
those  of  France  from  the  point  of  their  willingness  to  undergo  the  labour 
of  preparing  a  play  for  representation,  and  to  accept  suggestions  and 
advice  from  the  author.  He  recently  made  application  to  three  people,  a 
dramatist,  a  manager,  and  an  actor,  in  France,  upon  these  points.  They 
were  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  M.  Jules  Claretie  (manager  of  the  Comddie 
Frangaise)  and  M.  Coquelin  the  younger,  and  the  answers  which  he 
received  from  these  authorities  were  unanimous  in  all  essentials.  In  faris 
at  least  20  to  25  rehearsals  are  devoted  to  a  drama  or  comedy  not  requiring 
elaborate  scenic  accessories.  M.  Emile  Augier,  who  was  a  striking  example 
of  quick  production,  had  his  Paul  Forestier  first  represented  after  nine¬ 
teen  rehearsals.  This  appears  to  be  an  unheard-of  instance  of  rapidity  in 
French  dramatic  work.  At  least  29  rehearsals  were  necessary  for  Four- 
chamhault,  and  to  produce  it  in  so  small  a  number  was  considered  very 
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quick  and  practical.  Dumas  exacts  much  more  time,  Le  Pere  Prodigue 
was  rehearsed  .32  times,  and  the  Demi-Monde  37.  M .  Pailleron  for  Le  Monde 
oil.  Von  iEnnuie  exacted  48  rehearsals,  and  for  Cabotins  50.  M.  Sardou’s 
Madame  Sans- Gene  and  Gismonda  received  40  to  45  rehearsals. 

Herr  Lindau  gave  a  very  amusing  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
manager  and  author  in  conciliating  the  prejudices  of  German  actors  and 
actresses,  and  an  exceedingly  interesting  description  of  a  rehearsal  which 
he  once  attended  in  Paris,  where  he  received  his  education,  and  where  he 
imbibed  his  views  of  the  functions  and  importance  of  the  stage.  It  is 
pleasant  to  read  of  the  French  author  and  actor  striving  each  for  the  best 
effect,  and  exchanging  suggestions  without  the  slightest  disagreement  or 
ill-will.  The  conclusion  which  Herr  Lindau  comes  to  is  that  in  France  the 
author  is  everything,  in  Germany  little  or  nothing.  This  is  a  serious 
charge  to  bring  against  the  German  player,  and,  but  for  the  assurances  of 
so  distinguished  an  ornament  of  the  German  drama  as  Herr  Lindau,  we 
should  feel  reluctant  to  believe  it. 

There  is  a  rumour  in  the  United  States  that  Mr.  Jefferson  proposes  to 
retire  from  the  stage  very  soon.  It  will  give  rise  to  genuine  regret  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  in  all  ways  added  lustre  to 
his  profession.  His  age  would  naturally  suggest  that  he  might  be  expected 
to  retire  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  but  his  health  has  been  so  good  of 
late  that  his  friends  have  not  looked  upon  his  possible  retirement  as  a 
question  of  immediate  concern.  Of  course,  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  the  stage  without  some  demonstration  of  respect  on  the 
part  of  his  army  of  friends.  “  We  all  love  and  are  proud  of  Jefferson,”  said 
Mr.  Drew  the  other  day  ;  “  and  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  tribute  too  great 
that  we  could  give  him.  My  idea  of  the  pleasure  which  his  acting  has 
given  to  this  and  the  preceding  generations  is  to  gather  into  an  immense 
album,  or  series  of  albums,  the  faces  of  his  friends,  and  the  sentiments 
which  his  acting  has  inspired  in  each.  As  there  would  be  nothing  cheap 
or  claptrap  about  such  a  testimonial,  nobody,  not  even  President  Cleveland 
himself,  who  is  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s,  need  be  ashamed  of  joining 
in  it.” 

’1 

Sir  Augustus  Harris  and  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  have  made  arrangements 
to  produce  Hansel  and  Gretel  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Kathryn  Kidder’s  success  as  Madame  Sans-Gene  is  a  source  of  no 
little  satisfaction  to  M.  Arsene  Houssaye.  He  predicted  it,  adding  that  he 
considers  her  as  great  a  diseuse  as  Rachel  was. 

Miss  Nethersole  is  prospering  in  America  and  Canada.  In  Montreal 
she  played  Juliet,  and  was  presented  by  the  local  Shakspere  Society  with 
an  address  inscribed  on  vellum  and  enclosed  in  a  silver  casket. 

Mrs.  Taber,  the  American  actress,  has  brought  an  action  for  libel 
against  the  Indianapolis  Journal,  on  the  ground  of  an  assertion  in  its 
columns  that  her  supporters  were  no  better  than  the  actors  who  ordinarily 
have  to  announce  in  plays,  “  My  lord,  the  carriage  waits.” 

Yet,  as  Mr.  William  E.  Bryant  pleasantly  remarks  in  the  Boston  Journal 
we  should  not  look  lightly  upon  this  time  honoured  speech.  If  not  un- 
frequently  uttered  with  trembling  lips,  it  has  to  many  a  player  been  the 
beginning  of  a  life  of  usefulness  and  power.  Its  origin  is  concealed  beneath 
the  dust  of  ages.  Time  has  added  to  its  pristine  dignity,  its  original  signi¬ 
ficance  ;  and  now  the  critic  may  not  suggest  that  this  most  venerable  line 
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indicates  the  limits  of  the  histrionic  powers  of  the  actor.  That  would 
most  properly  be  regarded  as  a  personal  affront,  an  indignity,  to  which  no 
self-respecting  player  would  tamely  submit.  If  necessary  to  revert  to  this 
subject  at  all,  let  it  be  in  terms  of  respect,  Let  it  be  rather  said  :  “  The 
youthful  Eoscius  did  speak  his  lines  most  eloquently  ;  “  the  carraige  waits, 
my  lord,”  hath  never  been  better  spoken  ;  the  players  are  not  as  clever  as 
they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be,  but  they  can,  one  and  all,  speak 
with  power,  precision,  dignity,  and  most  proper  accent :  “  The  carriage 
waits,  my  lord.”  In  fact,  Ave  do  recall  a  time  when  that  expressive, 
delightful  phrase,  a  phrase  which  has  so  often  relieved  us  of  the  presence 
of  “my  lord,”  has  been  better,  more  fittingly  uttered.  To  speak  this  line 
without  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  relative  importance  to  the  text,  its 
bearing  upon  subsequent  and  future  moments  in  the  play,  would  be  to 
obscure  the  sentiment  of  the  author.  Think,  for  one  instant,  of  the 
tremendous  possibilities  of  this  virile  speech,  which  has  reverberated  down 
the  corridors  of  time,  and  still  retains  its  youthful  vigour. 

blow,  if  some  valet  were  to  say  “  The  carriage  waits,  my  lord,”  it  might 
imply  that  there  was  but  one  vehicle  in  the  place  ;  it  might,  perchance,  be 
the  omnibus  of  the  town,  which  would  carry  not  only  my  lord  but  every¬ 
body’s  lord.  To  say  “  The  carriage  waits,  my  lord,”  if  spoken  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  a  testy  humour,  might  suggest  that  my  lord  was  tardy,  and 
that  the  official  on  the  box  had  long  since  passed  the  limits  of  good  patience. 
To  say  with  crusty  power,  “The  carriage  ivaits,  my  lord^'  would  surely 
result  in  mortification  and  failure.  “  The  carriage  waits,  my  lord,”  would 
imply  ownership  in  his  lordship,  and  eud  in  discipline.  “  The  carriage 
waits,  my  lord,’^  might  perhaps  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  a  petulant 
humour  ;  while  “  The  carriage  ivaits,  my  lord,”  if  spoken  with  proper  em¬ 
phasis,  and  with  becoming  modesty,  withal,  may  lead  on  to  promotion,  and 
to  such  lines  as  :  “  Did  you  ring,  ray  lord,”  or  “  My  lord’s  bedchamber  is 
in  readiness,”  or,  even  perchance,  the  longer  and  more  important  speech  ; 
“  My  lord,  the  Duke  bade  me  to  hasten  and  acquaint  yoix  of  his  coming.” 
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THE  PEOFESSION  OF  ACTING. 

N  his  speech  on  March  29th  to  the  members  of  the 
Actors’  Association,  Mr.  Irving  supplemented,  in  a 
very  practical  and  effective  manner,  the  remarks  on 
the  “  formal  and  official  recognition  ”  of  the  actor  as 
an  artist  which  he  had  addressed,  in  the  previous 
month,  to  the  members  of  the  Koyal  Institution. 
“  Our  present  incorporated  form,”  he  said  to  his 
artistic  brothers  and  sisters,  “  gives  us  all  the  needed 
powers  of  advancement ;  but  I  would  earnestly  hope 
that  we  may  in  the  future  get  some  even  more  extended  charter, 
which  will  add  honour  and  dignity  to  the  followers  of  our  art,  and 
bring  them  officially,  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public,  abreast  of 
the  sister  arts,  all  of  which  are  now  fixed  upon  a  chartered  and 
incorporated  basis*.”  “There  are  some  matters  in  which  the 
entire  profession,  working  together,  might  exercise  an  authority 
impossible  to  merely  isolated  expressions  of  opinion.” 

Mr.  Irving,  of  course,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  unity  and  strength 
which  he  desires.  “  I  am  afraid,”  he  said  to  the  big  gathering  of 
actors  and  actresses  on  the  occasion  above-mentioned,  “  that,  as 
a  body,  we  are  not  remarkable  for  our  powers  of  cohesion.” 
That,  unfortunately,  is  so.  The  Actors’  Association,  on  whose 
continued  progress  Mr.  Irving  was  able  to  congratulate  his 
hearers,  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day  or  of  a  year.  It  was  late  in  its 
•origin,  and  has  been  slow  in  its  development.  It  met  with 
keen  opposition,  and — in  many  quarters — with  only  lukewarm 
approval.  Even  now,  important  as  it  is,  it  numbers  but  1,100  or 
so  out  of  the  20,000  English  men  and  women  who,  it  is  believed, 
are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  acting.  The  roll  of  membership 
is  steadily  increasing,  but  there  are  many  prejudices  to  encounter. 
The  player  has  been  accustomed  now  for  a  century  or  two  to  fight 
more  or  less  for  his  own  hand.  He  has  regarded  his  colleagues 
rather  as  rivals  than  as  brothers — rather  as  persons  to  strive  against 
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than  as  persons  to  strive  with.  He  has  known  that  in  the  main  he 
has  had  to  rely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  his  own  advancement 
upon  his  own  gifts  and  accomplishments  rather  than  upon  any¬ 
thing  which  his  fellows  could  or  would  do  for  him.  To  an 
actor  the  individuality  he  possesses  must  always  be  precious ; 
but  it  is  made  additionally  so  when  he  sees  how  many  have 
started  for  the  race  that  he  is  running.  That  his  career  should  be 
chiefly  one  of  struggle  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  nature  of  things. 

It  was,  however,  high  time  that  the  player  should  come  to  think 
of  himself  not  only  as  a  personality  but  as  a  member  of  a  cor¬ 
poration.  He  has  secured  the  highest  possible  recognition  that 
individuality  can  obtain.  Acting  and  actors  are  both  conspicuously 
popular,  and  inspire  the  keenest  interest  among  all  classes.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  them  are  familiar  to  all  men,  either 
personally  or'by  the  multitudinous  representations  of  their  form 
and  features.  Their  portraits  crowd  the  art  galleries,  and  overflow 
in  the  pictorial  papers.  Their  photographs  draw  crowds  to  the 
shop-windows.  They  are  gazed  at  in  the  streets,  and  mobbed  in 
private  assemblies.  Nor  is  their  popularity  merely  of  the  vulgar 
sort.  The  heads  of  the  profession  are,  in  society,  liked  and 
respected  as  well  as  admired  and  feted.  Their  social  success  is 
one  of  esteem  in  the  best  sense.  They  are  no  longer  patronised  ; 
they  are  courted  and  welcomed.  A  man  of  good  family  no  longer 
loses  caste  when  he  becomes  an  actor ;  he  finds  that  he  is 
admitted  as  readily  as  ever  to  the  drawing-rooms  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.  What  is  wanted  now  is  that  the  recognition 
which  “  society  ”  has  accorded  to  the  player  should  be  extended 
to  him  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  by  that  huge  middle 
class,  and  especially  the  upper  portion  of  that  class,  which,  to  so 
large  an  extent,  rules  public  opinion  in  this  country. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  “  the  average  man  ”  shall  come  to  look 
upon  the  profession  of  acting  as  one  to  which  his  sons  and  his 
daughters  may  as  properly  and  suitably  turn,  if  they  have  the 
requisite  ability  and  temperament,  as  they  turn  to  the  clerical, 
legal,  medical,  musical,  pictorial-artistic,  and  othei\  “  professional  ’* 
callings. 

To  inform,  to  persuade,  to  convert  this  “  average  man  ”  would  be, 
in  effect,  the  first  aim  of  such  a  “  chartered  and  incorporated 
body  as  Mr.  Irving  evidently  has  in  mind.  “  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,”  as  Mr.  Irving  says,  “  that  a  great  corporation, 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  its  members,  would  wield  a  social 
influence  that  could  not  be  despised.”  It  would  be  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  acting  something  of  what  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
is  to  painting  and  sculpture,  what  the  Royal  College  and 
Royal  Academy  are  to  music,  and  so  forth.  An  Institute  of 
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Actors  would  serve  to  remind  the  more  Philistine  sections 
of  the  public  that  acting  is  not  only  an  art  but  a  regular 
profession,  implying  a  deliberate  training  and  necessitating 
genuine  hard  work.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  instructed  writer 
shows  once  more,  and  conclusively,  that  the  notion  of  actors 
ever  having  been  stigmatized,  in  the  bulk,  as  “  rogues  and 
vagabonds,”  is  a  popular  error,  though,  unluckily,  one  of  those 
popular  errors  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  explode.  It  would 
be  for  the  Incorporated  Actors  to  impress  the  general  mind  with 
a  sense  of  the  utility,  the  solidity,  the  “  respectability  ”  if  you 
will,  of  acting  as  a  phase  of  human  effort.  The  public,  as  a 
whole,  is  hardly  yet  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  theatrical 
interests  in  this  country — of  the  number  of  players  actively 
engaged  in  their  art,  of  their  combined  power  for  good  or  the 
reverse,  of  the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  Imperial  and 
local  revenue,  of  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  popular 
intelligence  and  imagination.  The  actor  has  yet  to  be  generally 
considered  as  a  worker  and  as  a  citizen — characters  which  have 
been  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  very  largely  ignored,  in  the  light  of 
his  more  engaging  character  of  entertainer. 

Then,  a  corporation  of  actors,  besides  testifying  publicly  to  the 
more  serious  claims  of  the  profession,  would  be  able  also  to  do 
much  good  within  its  own  borders.  Besides  affecting  public 
opinion  outside,  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  create  a  public 
opintion  in  its  own  ranks.  It  could,  and  would,  erect  a  standard 
of  personal  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life  which,  if  steadily  main¬ 
tained,  could  not  fail  to  benefit  greatly  our  players  as  a  class, 
and  as  members  of  the  body  politic.  The  conception  of 
themselves  as  of  a  caste  apart  has  not  yet  wholly  vanished  from 
the  players’  mind.  Yet  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  ought  to. 
cling  firmly  to  the  professional  idea,  on  the  other  they  ought  to 
appreciate  their  position  as  members,  equally  with  all  other 
professions,  of  the  aforesaid  body  politic.  The  more-or-less  mi¬ 
gratory  nature  of  their  calling  must,  of  course,  prevent  a  strictly 
regular  performance  of  their  duties  as  citizens  ;  even  Mr.  Edward 
Terry  when  on  tour  cannot  attend  every  meeting  of  the  local 
bodies  to  which  he  has  been  so  often  elected  and  re-elected.  But 
wherever  he  goes  the  player  can  remember,  and  a  Corporation 
of  Actors  would  help  him  to  remember,  that  he  is  citizen  as  well 
as  artist ;  that  he  follows  not  only  a  reputable  but  an  honour¬ 
able  calling,  whose  honour  and  repute  he  is  bound  to  sustain  and 
even  to  increase  by  every  means  at  his  command.  It  is  with  such 
a  feeling  as  this  that  Mr.  Irving,  we  take  it,  desires  to  inspire  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  profession  whose  essential  dignity  he  so 
admirably  maintains. 
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MADAME  ADELINA  PATTI. 

The  fact  that  this  illustrious  artist  should  still  hold  undisputed 
sway  as  “  Queen  of  Song  ”  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  her  many  rare  attributes.  Never  has  there  been  such  an 
instance  of  perfectly-preserved  powers  in  an  operatic  singer 
whose  public  career  extended  over  the  same  space  of  time.  We 
have  had — we  yet  have — artists  whose  circumstances  or  inclina¬ 
tions  have  induced  them  to  remain  in  harness  long  after  their 
physical  gifts  have  ceased  to  keep  on  a  par  with  their  reputations  ; 
others,  again,  like  Jenny  Lind  and  Alboni,  have  retired  from 
the  active  scene  long  before  nature  gave  the  signal  that  the 
advisable  moment  had  arrived.  Madame  Adelina  Patti  is 
unique.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  public  at  the  age  of 
seven  at  a  charity  concert  given  in  New  York  in  1850  ;  she  made 
her  debut  in  opera  in  the  same  city  nine  years  later  ;  and  she  sang 
at  Covent  Garden  for  the  first  time  in  1861,  an  event  of  which 
she  will  very  shortly  celebrate  the  34th  anniversary  by  an 
impatiently-awaited  return  to  the  same  stage,  after  an  absence 
from  it  of  just  a  decade.  From  the  age  of  twelve  to  that  of 
fifteen  she  was  not  permitted  to  sing;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
this  interval,  the  active  career  of  Madame  Patti  has  extended 
through  a  continuous  period  of  no  less  than  forty-five  years. 
One  by  one  her  early  rivals  have  disappeared  from  the  horizon, 
and  they  have  never  been  replaced. 

It  is  not  so  much  our  present  purpose,  however,  to  descant 
upon  the  vocal  attainments — incomparable  as  they  are  familiar 
— of  the  singer  whom  the  world  calls  “  la  diva,”  as  to  dwell 
upon  that  histrionic  side  of  her  genius  which  forms  so  important 
a  feature  in  her  stage  work.  Time  was  when  the  question  of 
Madame  Patti’s  dramatic  talent  used  to  give  rise  to  considerable 
differences  of  opinion.  One  critic  would  assert  that  she  was  a 
born  comedienne,  and  not  intended  by  nature  for  the  more  serious 
parts  of  the  operatic  repertory  ;  and,  indeed,  after  seeing  her  as 
Kosina  in  11  Barhiere  or  Norina  in  Don  Pasquale,  one  might 
reasonably  be  excused  for  thinking  as  much.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  admirer  of  La  Traviata,  Fanst,  and  II  Trovatore  w'ould  aver 
that  no  artist  needed  to  invest  the  characters  of  Violetta,  Mar¬ 
guerite,  or  Leonora  with  greater  depth  of  pathos  and  sentiment. 
The  fact  is,  both  partisans  were  right  from  their  particular 
points  of  view  during  the  first  half  of  Madame  Patti’s  stage 
career.  Down  to  that  time  comedy  was  certainly  her  forte, 
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although  her  natural  artistic  instinct  and  a  marvellous  gift  of 
intuition  enabled  her  to  perceive  what  would  he  appropriate  and 
effective  as  regards  accent,  tone,  and  gesture  in  her  impersonation 
of  the  most  tragic  characters.  Then  her  dramatic  power  entered 
upon  a  fresh  phase  of  development,  and  the  singer  began  to  feel 
and  express  the  great  situations  of  the  lyric  drama  with  as  little 
effort  as  she  portrayed  the  vivacious  humour  of  the  mischievous 
Eosina  and  the  sprightly  Norina.  She  became  by  a  natural  pro¬ 
cess  what  she  now  is — the  most  versatile  actress  upon  the 
operatic  boards. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  in  detail  this  gradual  growth  of 
resource,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  little  necessary 
instruction  for  certain  youthful  writers  on  musical  subjects,  who 
seem  to  imagine — because,  forsooth,  they  have  never  heard  her 
in  opera,  or  perhaps  because  she  has  not  yet  sung  at  Bayreuth — 
that  Madame  Patti  is  merely  a  remarkable  survival  of  an  era  the 
glories  of  which  have  departed.  We  content  ourselves  with 
informing  these  would-be  authorities  that  there  is  no  living 
prima  donna,  whatever  her  range  of  experience,  whose  ideas  have 
advanced  and  kept  pace  with  the  times  more  completely  than 
Madame  Patti’s.  One  proof  of  this  is  her  recent  entry  into  the 
domain  of  Wagnerian  music.  Were  she  to  indulge  her  own 
personal  inclination  she  would  probably  far  sooner  play  Elsa  or 
Elizabeth  than  Violetta  or  Zerlina  during  the  coming  season  at 
Covent  Garden.  An  essentially  emotional  temperament  such  as 
hers  is  perforce  in  entire  sympathy  with  these  sensitive  Wagnerian 
heroines,  and  we  make  bold  to  believe  that  she  will  yet  essay  one  of 
them  before  bidding  farewell  to  public  life.  That  the  graceful 
and  impulsive  Juliette,  the  warm  and  tender  Gretchen,  the 
queenly  Semiramide,  would  yield  us  an  ideal  Elsa  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted.  We  have  mentioned  Juliette.  This  is  the 
character  which  illustrates  more  forcibly  than  any  other  the 
histrionic  development  already  referred  to.  When  first  played  here 
by  Madame  Patti,  with  Mario,  in  1867,  it  was  the  girlish  charm 
of  her  assumption  (we  need  say  nothing  of  her  ever-perfect 
vocalisation)  that  won  all  hearts.  Ten  years  later,  when  Nicolini 
was  the  Borneo,  habitues  were  quietly  noting  the  singular 
increase  of  dramatic  intensity  shown  by  their  idol  in  the  love 
and  potion  scenes.  Eleven  years  later  still,  when  Madame  Patti 
sang  Juliette  in  French,  on  the  memorable  November  night 
that  Gounod  conducted  the  first  representation  of  his  work  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  Jean  de  Eeszke  then  enacting  the  hero,  the 
embodiment  of  Shakspere’s  exquisite  creation  revealed  its 
fullest  concentration  of  poetic  beauty  and  tragic  power. 
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THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  ACTOE. 

By  Thomas  Marriott. 

I  ~^EOM  early  times  there  has  been  some  acknowledged 
authority  in  whom  was  vested  the  power  to  license  stage- 
plays.  At  one  time  each  Baron  had  such  authority.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  show  how,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  the  sole  power  to  license  became  ultimately  vested 
in  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  This  has  been  dealt  with  by  com¬ 
petent  writers,  and  forms  an  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  the 
drama. 

The  legal  status  of  the  actor  depends  upon  the  construction, 
according  to  well-known  rules,  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament. 
These  Acts  I  shall  presently  discuss.  It  is  evident  that  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Elizabethan  Vagrant  Act  (1597)  there 
were  duly  licensed  actors  or  actors  acting  under  authority  to 
perform  stage-plays,  and  there  were  also  a  number  of  ragamuffins 
abroad  calling  themselves  strolling  players.  These  fellows  were 
ignorant,  thievish,  coarse,  and  brutal,  and  we  see  their  lineal 
descendants  in  some  of  the  contortionists  and  stilt-walkers  of 
village  fairs  at  the  present  day. 

Before  the  Elizabethan  Act  was  passed  mendicancy  had 
become  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  it  was  in  order  to  suppress 
it  that  the  Act  came  into  operation.  Now,  I  believe  that  it  is 
upon  a  construction  of  this  statute  that  the  enemies  of  the  stage 
base  their  allegation  that  actors  are  rogues  and  vagabonds  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  plain  that  anyone 
taking  up  that  position  must  be  either  extremely  ignorant  or 
stupid,  or  perhaps  both.  In  the  first  place,  the  Act  was  repealed 
in  1713,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  from  that  date  had  no  further 
force  or  effect.  In  the  second  place,  the  exceptions  and  provisions 
of  a  statute  are  sometimes  as  important  as  or  even  more  o  than 
the  rest  of  the  enactment,  and  anyone  reading  the  Elizabethan 
Act  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  legal  effect  of  it  must  at  once  be 
struck  with  the  important  exception  in  it — I  mean  that  there  is  a 
proviso  in  the  Act  preventing  it  from  applying  to  a  certain  class 
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of  individuals.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this.  It  is  common 
form  in  law  making,  and  I  should  say  that  the  majority  of  the 
statutes  in  this  country  contain  some  sort  of  proviso  or  exception. 
The  most  important  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  con¬ 
sideration  reads  as  follows  : — 

“  All  persons  that  be,  or  utter  themselves  to  be,  proctors, 
“  procurers,  patent  gatherers  or  collectors  for  jails,  prisons 
“  or  hospitals,  or  fencers  bearwards,  common  players  of 
“  interludes  and  minstrels  wandering  abroad  {other  than 
“  players  of  interludes  belonging  to  any  Baron  in  this  realm, 
“  or  any  other  person  of  greater  degree,  authorized  to  play 
“  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  arms  of  such  Baron  or  per- 
“  sonage),  or  tinkers,  fiddlers,  and  petty  chapmen  wander- 
“  ing  abroad,  or  wandering  persons  able  in  body  loitering 
“  and  refusing  to  work  at  such  reasonable  wage  as  is  usually 
“  given,  shall  be  adjudged  and  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds 
“  and  sturdy  beggars  and  punished  as  such.” 

The  exception  is  within  brackets,  and  begins  “  other  than,”  and 
continues,  “  players  of  interludes  belonging  to  any  Baron  in  this 
realm  or  any  other  personage  of  greater  degree  authorised  to  play 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  arms  of  such  Baron  or  personage.” 
The  Act  also  gives  two  justices  the  power  to  license  in  theatrical 
matters,  which  power  is  now  vested  in  the  various  local  county 
councils.  Who  was  it  insisted  upon  this  clause  being  inserted  in 
the  Act  ?  Who  was  it  made  this  gulf  between  the  authorised 
actor  and  the  rogue  and  vagabond  ?  I  do  not  know.  Possibly  it 
was  the  suggestion  of  Shakspere  himself,  an  authorized  actor, 
but  by  no  means  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  At  any  rate,  we  may 
say  that  his  observant  eye  would  be  quick  to  notice  the  difference 
between  the  vagrant  clown  and  the  companies  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Queen  or  Lords  Essex  and  Leicester.  The  Act  there¬ 
fore,  instead  of  being  a  blot  on  the  actor’s  escutcheon,  is  a 
charter  of  their  rights  and  privileges  ;  it  acknowledges  their  legal 
status,  and  preserves  it  to  them.  The  law  threw  its  protection 
around  those  who  conformed  to  its  requirements,  and  condemned 
as  rogues  and  vagabonds  only  those  vagrants  who,  on  account  of 
bad  character  or  gross  incompetence,  were  unable  to  obtain  a 
patron.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  great  rise  of  the  drama  in  the 
time  of  the  Tudors  is  contemporaneous  with  the  statutory 
acknowledgment  of  the  legal  status  of  the  actor. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Vagrant  Act  of  1713.  This  Act 
repealed  the  previous  Acts  on  the  subject,  and  codified  the  law  of 
vagrancy.  The  duly  licensed  actor  is  not  affected  in  the  least  by 
this  Act.  An  actor  is  not  now  licensed,  but  performs  under  the 
management  of  someone  duly  authorised  to  perform  stage-plays. 
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In  1737  an  Amending  Act  was  passed.  I  have  not  read  the 
decided  cases  between  the  years  1713  and  1737  ;  but  I  should 
imagine,  from  the  purport  of  the  latter  Act,  that  some  persons, 
noticing  what  they  thought  an  omission  in  the  Act  of 
1713  again  to  declare  the  legal  status  of  the  actor,  instituted  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  some  member  of  the  theatrical  profession  with  a 
view  to  his  suppression.  This  may  be  so.  It  is  not  very  material, 
because  whatever  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  enemies  of 
the  stage  of  those  days  must  have  been  completely  dissipated  by 
the  Act  of  1737,  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  which  declares 
that  all  persons  who  represented  out  of  their  own  parish  any 
stage  play  or  other  entertainment  of  the  stage  {loitliout  authority 
of  letters  patent  or  license  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain)  should  be 
deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds.  Here  is  a  statutory  declaration 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  powers.  Such  powers  had,  however, 
been  exercised  by  that  functionary  for  a  long  time  previously. 
Thus  we  find,  from  a  perusal  of  the  statutes  of  the  realm  alone 
(and  it  is  my  wish  to  confine  myself  to  the  statute  law  while 
dealing  with  this  part  of  my  paper),  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
legal  status  of  the  authorised  actor  for  a  period  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
proviso  or  exception  in  the  Elizabethan  Act  is  a  declaration  of 
rights  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  Act  (1597),  and 
such  rights  must  have  been  well  and  long  established  and  com¬ 
mon  to  the  whole  realm  to  have  obtained  such  a  prominent 
statutory  recognition.  Mention  might  be  made  of  an  Act  passed 
in  1744,  relating  to  rogues  and  vagabonds.  This  Act  expressly 
excepts  from  its  operation  all  players  authorised  by  laio. 

We  now  come  to  the  modern  law  affecting  the  question. 
So  far  as  the  legal  status  of  actors  is  concerned,  this  law 
is  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1843.  The  first  section  of  this  Act 
is  rather  peculiarly  worded  and,  to  a  person  unaccustomed 
to  studying  statute  law,  possibly  may  convey  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression.  Allow  me  a  momentary  digression.  The  Act  of  1737 
regulated  the  representation  of  stage-plays,  allowing,  of  course, 
duly  licensed  plays  to  be  performed  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  same  Act  removed  all  doubts  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  statute  of  Anne  as  regards  actors.  It  is  clear,  from  a  perusal 
of  the  Acts  from  1597  to  1843,  that  the  actor  is  following  a  legal 
and  honourable  calling.  The  last-mentioned  Act  wisely  says 
nothing  about  rogues  and  vagabonds — it  is  an  Act  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  theatres,  and  nothing  more. 

Let  us  try  to  imagine  a  proposed  new  Vagrant  Act,  and  that  a 
representation  is  made  by  the  Actors’  Association  to  the  Home 
Secretary  that  the  Act  about  to  be  passed  does  not  expressly 
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exempt  the  theatrical  profession  from  its  operation,  and  asking 
for  such  a  proviso.  Imagine  the  Home  Secretary  addressing 
such  a  deputation:  —  “Gentlemen,—!  have  listened,  &c.,  to 

Mr. - ,  -who  has  introduced  the  deputation  in  a  very,  &c.,  &c,, 

speech.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  fears  are  altogether  ground  - 
“  less,  and  such  a  clause  as  you  suggest  would  be  an  insult  to 
“  your  profession.  You  represent  the  only  class  which  has 
“  appealed  to  me  on  the  subject.  In  olden  times,  when  it  was 
“  wise  specifically  to  designate  those  who  were  to  be  exempt 
“  from  the  provisions  of  a  penal  Act  of  Parliament,  express 
“  provisoes  were  made  for  that  purpose  on  your  behalf.  They 
“  have  been  made  again  and  again.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that 
“  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary  to  do  so.  Having 
“  established  your  legal  status  for  hundreds  of  years,  do  you  not 
“  think  it  would  be  more  dignified  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
“  Bill  now  before  the  House  will  not  affect  you  in  the  least  ? 
The  Act  for  the  Kegulation  of  Theatres  (1843)  repeals  the  Act  of 
1737,  which  was  a  statute  devoted  solely  to  the  management  of 
theatres.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  reproach 
upon  the  theatrical  profession  in  the  Statute  Book,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  our  legislators  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  actor’s  calling  is  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  law. 


THE  NEW  DICTATOE. 

By  Clement  Scott. 

yyiE.  AECHER  has  reprinted  in  book  form  his  interesting 
articles  contributed  to  the  Wo7id  in  the  year  1894.  I 
naturally  turn  to  the  valuable  index,  containing  allusions  to 
managers,  critics,  and  composers,  and  I  find  I  once  more  head  the 
list,  or  at  any  rate  I  have  ruffled  and  worried  the  calm  and  serene 
Mr.  Archer  more  than  all  the  other  managers,  critics,  and  com¬ 
posers.  I  turned  just  now  to  Dr.  Brewer’s  Readers’  Hand-Book 
compilation,  and  read  as  follows  :  “  Mr.  Dick,  an  amiable  half¬ 
witted  man,  devoted  to  David’s  aunt.  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood,  who 
thinks  him  a  prodigious  genius.  Mr.  Dick  is  especially  mad  on 
the  subject  of  Charles  I. — Charles  Dickens’  David  Copperfield^ 
(1849).”  Now  it  would  be  the  acme  of  absurdity  to  hint  that 
good  Mr.  William  Archer  is  a  “  half-witted  man.”  He  is 
obviously  a  very  amiable  and  whole-witted  gentleman,  but  I  fear 
he  has  got  his  Charles  I.  on  the  brain.  For  Carolus  Rex  read 
Clement  Scott. 
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In  1893  Clement  Scott  was  dragged  in  by  the  neck  and  heels 
into  Mr.  Archer’s  World  notices  exactly  four  times.  He  headed 
the  poll,  and  when  the  text  was  not  an  important  place  enough 
for  the  poor  fellow,  he  was  pilloried  in  side  paragraphs  and  pitch- 
forked  into  footnotes — the  most  abominable  inventions  ever 
devised  by  a  book  maker.  The  author  who  compels  me  to  jump 
away  from  the  text  in  order  to  break  my  neck  in  a  paragraph  or 
foot-note  is  somewhat  of  an  irritating  person.  And  in  1894 
Clement  Scott  once  more  has  a  score  of  four  to  his  name,  and 
with  no  Mrs.  Tanqueray  to  fall  back  upon  this  time.  However, 
it  was  all  in  the  old  pedagogic  spirit,  which  to  me  is  always 
immensely  amusing.  Clement  Scott  was  told  with  grave  polite¬ 
ness  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  pleasure  he  derived  from 
The  Country  Girl,  although  he  flattered  himself  that  he  did  not 
require  any  philosophical  analysis  of  his  personal  pleasure  from 
someone  else.  Then,  of  course,  the  Wild  Duck  was  crammed 
down  his  throat ;  and  the  head-master,  lecturing  to  the  dramatic 
sixth  form,  told  poor  C.  S.  how  very  wrong  it  was  to  talk  of 
“  honest  opinion.”  “  For  my  part,”  says  the  head-master, 
wagging  his  venerable  head,  “I  do  not  understand  this  dwelling 
on  honesty.  We  do  not  talk  of  ‘  liquid  ocean  ’  or  a  ‘  four-footed 
horse  ’  ;  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  ocean  is  liquid  and  the 
horse  a  quadruped.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  calling  an  opinion 
‘  grammatical  ’  or  ‘  orthographic  ’  as  ‘  honest.’  ”  Well,  my  good 
Mr.  Archer,  I  should  not ;  but  then,  perhaps,  I  was  born  into  the 
world  of  journalism  before  you  were.  I  could  point  out  to  you 
a  dozen  ”  dishonest  opinions  ”  to  one  honest  one  every  day  in  the 
week.  But  that  is  “  neither  here  nor  there.”  The  head-master 
must  have  his  chatter  and  spear  his  victim.  They  all  do  it. 
They  did  it  when  I  was  at  a  public  school,  and  they  do  it  to  a 
vast  extent  in  signed  journalism. 

But  a  circumstance  far  more  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Theatrical  World  for  1894, than  the  King  Charles  Head,  otherwise 
C.  S.,  dragged  in  to  illustrate  Mr.  Archer’s  otherwise  able  criticisms, 
is  that  he  had  asked  his  old  confrere  G.  B.  S.  (George  Bernard 
Shaw),  to  write  a  preface.  To  me  personally  all  that  G.  B.  S.  ever 
writes  is  intensely  interesting,  and  it  grieves  me  much  that  he 
confesses  to  have  “  exhausted  his  message  on  the  subject  of  con¬ 
temporary  music,”  and  to  have  written  Finis  at  the  end  of  his 
musical  articles.  I  don’t  myself  think  that  the  message  is  ever 
exhausted  on  a  subject  so  absorbingly  studied  as  music  was  by 
G.  B.  S.  In  fact,  the  more  he  studied  it,  the  more  practically  he 
became  acquainted  with  it,  the  more  he  put  his  heart  and  brain 
into  it,  the  better — to  me — he  seemed  to  write.  It  must  have 
bqen  a  real  sorrow  to  the  readers  of  the  World  when  a  writer 
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with  so  much  style,  so  much  dash,  such  courage,  such  cynicism 
and  such  humour,  ceased  to  write  about  music  and  began  coquet¬ 
ting  with  the  theatre  instead.  Mr.  Shaw,  with  becoming  modesty, 
owns  that  he  is  “quite  the  most  unsuitable  person  to  meddle  in 
a  book  about  the  theatre  and  nothing  else.”  Few  of  us  will 
endorse  that  opinion.  I  believe  there  is  no  conceivable  subject 
on  which  G.  B.  S.  would  not  write  with  brilliancy  and  effect.  But 
just  as  the  Field  Marshal  might  ask  him  to  study^  tactics  before 
teaching  him  to  command  an  army,  and  the  Admiral  might  in  all 
politeness  beg  him  to  take  a  trip  on  a  man-of-war  before  he 
criticised  the  last  naval  engagement  between  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  fleets,  so  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  urge  some  slight 
experience  of  the  facts  of  the  drama  before  he  assumes  the  chair 
of  the  dramatic  school-master.  With  the  opinions  of  G.  B.  S.  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  They  are  his  owm,  and  he  has 
every  right  to  express  them,  and  right  well  does  he  express  them. 
With  the  views  of  G.  B.  S.  on  the  “gambling”  and  “  speculative” 
side  of  the  drama,  many  of  us  who  have  studied  the  subject  are  in 
hearty  accord.  It  ever  has  been  so,  it  ever  will  be  so,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  the  matter  of  art  is  less  a  gamble  and  a  specula¬ 
tion  than  music,  or,  say,  painting.  The  drama  has  its  patrons, 
and  they  must  be  provided  for.  The  patrons  of  the  drama  have 
their  fancies  and  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  no  talking  in  the  world 
will  make  it  otherwise.  A  rich  man  buys  a  picture,  and  if  he 
has  the  money  in  his  pocket  he  will  buy  either  the  kind  of  silly 
picture  he  likes  or  the  noble  picture  that  experts  tell  him  he  ought 
to  buy.  Another  rich  man  or  syndicate  of  rich  men  buy  up 
operas  and  musicians,  and  build  opera  houses,  and  make  artists 
inflated  with  conceit.  A  third  rich  man  backs  an  actor  or  actress, 
and  loses  his  money  confidently  and  contentedly  over  a  wretched 
Hamlet  who  knows  no  more  of  the  text  of  Shakespere,  or  how  to 
speak  it,  or  how  to  use  his  voice  and  how  to  accentuate  than  a 
fledgling  curate  ;  or  panders  to  the  vanity  of  some  pretty  creature 
who  goes  on  trying  to  do  what  God  Almighty  has  not  given  her 
the  brains  or  capacity  to  do  until  she  exhausts  her  gold  mine,  and 
Backer  No.  1  retires  in  favour  of  Backer  No.  2,  and  so  on  until 
the  crows  feet  come. 

I  have  ventured  to  maintain  elsewhere  that  this  gambling  and 
speculative  spirit  is  not  materially  lessened,  nor  is  art  very  much 
better  serv’ed,  in  state-aided  theatres  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
patron-aided  theatres.  I  pointed  out  that,  from  the  days  of 
Bachel  to  Bartet,  there  was  the  same  star  system  at  the  Comedie 
'Fran9aise  as  there  is  in  every  speculative  theatre  in  the  world. 
When  Eachel  was  the  star  they  wrote  plays  and  selected  plays 
for  her  because  she  brought  in  the  money,  and  the  society 
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fattened  on  the  money.  When  Favart  and  Delaunay  and 
Bressant  were  the  stars  they  wrote  and  chose  plays  for  them. 
When  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  the  star  no  one  had  a  look  m  hut 
Sarah.  The  same  with  Croizette,  the  same  with  Got,  the  same 
with  Mounet-Sully,  the  same  with  Bartet.  Having  generalized 
thus,  I  was  told  hy  some  cock-sure  young  gentleman  that  all  these 
artists  were  not  at  the  Theatre  Francais  at  the  same  time. 
Who  on  earth  said  they  were?  Would  this  well-intentioned 
youth  mind  devoting  the  rest  of  his  time  to  instructing  his 
venerable  grandmother  how  to  suck  eggs  ?  Honestly,  it  would 
save  valuable  time.  I  cited  the  Saxe-Meinengen  Company,  and 
asserted  that,  admirable  as  was  the  ensemble,  though  not  a  bit 
more  admirable  than  its  patron-aided  theatres,  Barnay  was  still 
the  star,  and  the  plays  were  chosen  to  suit  the  star  actor. 

But  the  sentence  to  which  the  gravest  exception  must  be 
taken  in  the  brilliant  article  by  G.  B.  S.  is  this  ;  “  A  glance  at 
our  theatres  will  show  that  the  higher  artistic  career  is  prac¬ 
tically  closed  to  the  leading  lady.  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  position 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  may  appear  to  be  an  enviable  one ;  but 
when  I  recall  the  parts  to  ivhich  she  has  been  condemned  by  her 
task  of  supporting  Mr.  Irving,  I  have  to  admit  that  Miss  Janet 
Achurch,  for  instance,  who  made  for  herself  the  opportunity  of 
creating  Fora  Helmer  in  England,  by  placing  herself  in  the 
position  virtually  of  actress-manageress,  is  far  more  to  be  envied.” 
The  following  list  of  parts  played  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry  at  the 
Lyceum — and  even  that  is  not  exhaustive — does  not  show  that 
she  has  suffered  very  severely  by  her  loyal  allegiance  to  Mr. 
Henry  Irving  : — Ophelia  in  Hamlet,  Pauline  in  The  Lady  of  Lyons, 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria  in  Charles  I.,  Portia  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Olivia  in  OZfma,Euth  Meadows  in  Eugene  Aram,  lolanthe  in 
King  Rene's  Daughter,  Letitia  Hardy  in  The  Belle's  Stratagem, 
Nance  in  Nance  Oldfield,  Gamma  in  The  Cup,  Desdemona  in 
Othello,  Juliet  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Beatrice  in  Much  Ado, 
Margaret  in  Faust,  Ellaline  in  The  Amber  Heart,  Lady  Macbeth 
in  Macbeth,  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,  Catherine  Duval  in  The 
Dead  Heart,  Lucy  Ashton  in  Raoensicood,  Queen  Catherine  in 
Henry  VIII Cordelia  in  Lear,  Kosamund  in  Bechet,  and 
Guinevere  in  King  A  rthur. 

How,  may  I  ask,  would  Miss  Ellen  Terry  have  gained  more 
distinction,  and  how  has  her  art,  or  art  at  large,  suffered  by  her 
not  becoming  an  actress-manageress  ?  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
actress-manageress,  when  she  has  existed,  eventually  abdicates 
in  favour  of  the  much-abused  man,  usually  the  husband. 
Mrs.  Bancroft  started  management,  it  is  true,  with  her  old 
friend  Henry  James  Byron ;  but  when  she  married  Mr.  Bancroft, 
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on  his  broad  shoulders  fell  the  ordinary  cares  and  duties  of 
ananagement  of  the  old  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  and  the 
Haymarket.  Nominally  they  were  king  and  queen  of  both 
theatres  ;  but  the  king  carried  the  sceptre.  Again,  Mrs.  Kendal 
was  content  to  leave  all  the  managerial  duties  at  the  St.  James’s 
to  her  husband  and  Mr.  John  Hare.  Mrs.  Beerbohm  Tree 
has  never  expressed  a  desire  for  the  Salic  Law  at  the  Hay- 
market,  though  perhaps  she  has  been  worse  off  for  good  parts 
than  most  leading  ladies  ;  but  she  will  get  them  yet.  Miss  Kate 
Santley  has  been  a  manageress  for  some  years  ;  but  then  the 
little  Eoyalty  Theatre  lives  a  fitful  sort  of  existence,  and  the  art 
question  is  there  vested  in  the  Independent  Theatre  Society  at 
odd  times  and  in  strange  visitations  from  other  shores.  Mrs.  John 
Wood  soon  found  that  actress-management  was  not  much  to  her 
taste;  but  still  we  cannot  forget  that  one  of  the  oldest  established 
and  best  conducted  theatres  in  London,  the  Britannia  at  Hoxton, 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Sara  Lane,  most  liberal  of  philanthropists,  who 
for  years  past  has  conducted  an  admirable  and  popular  property 
-on  vigorous  and  healthy  lines. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  cannot  see  very  much  value  in  the 
actress-manageress  suggestion.  It  is  true  that  various  clever  and 
energetic  ladies  have  interested  themselves  in  the  modern  stage 
realists  ;  have  really  distinguished  themselves  in  the  plays  of  Ibsen, 
and  have  coquetted  with  Sudermann  and  Maeterlinck ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  state  that  I  do  not  see  any  distinct  craving  on  the  part 
of  the  public  at  large  for  this  kind  of  dramatic  fare.  The  time 
may  come  for  it ;  but  the  hour  has  not  struck  yet.  For  the  present 
we  can  get  on  very  well  without  state-aided  theatres  or  actress- 
imanageresses.  The  actor-manager  and  the  occasional  literary 
.and  dramatic  expert  have  done  their  work  remarkably  wel]. 


BON  QUIXOTE  ON  THE  STAGE. 

By  Arthur  Escott. 

^F  course,  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Irving  is  about  to  ap- 
”  pear  as  Don  Quixote,  albeit  for  the  space  of  only  an  hour 
or  so  each  evening,  has  aroused  keen  interest  among  the  fast- 
increasing  class  of  playgoers  who  care  for  the  higher  forms  of 
stage  art.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  gallery  of  portraits  we 
owe  to  him  would  not  be  complete  without  a  representation  of 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha.  The  play  to  be  given  is  a  compres¬ 
sion  into  a  single  act  of  one  which  the  late  Mr.  Wills  wrote  many 
years  ago  round  a  familiar  episode  in  Cervantes’  masterpiece, 
but  which  Mr.  Irving  has  not  hitherto  seen  his  way  to  take  in 
hand.  That  the  dramatist  was  well  advised  in  his  choice  of  a  theme 
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there  can  be  no  doubt.  Everybody  of  education  has  read  Don 
Quixote,  and  everybody  fitted  to  appreciate  its  great  qualities — 
its  pathos,  wit,  humour,  tenderness,  wisdom,  and  broad  humanity 
— thinks  of  it  with  a  sort  of  affection.  It  is  one  of  the  capital 
productions  of  European  literature.  It  has  delighted  and  edified 
the  whole  civilised  world  for  nearly  three  centuries — from  almost 
the  moment  when  the  author,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty,  but 
with  the  consciousness  of  exalted  gifts  and  an  honourable  record 
of  service  to  his  country,  saw  through  the  press  this  mirror  of 
Spain  to  herself.  “  Ah,”  said  Philip  III.,  noticing  from  his 
palace  windows  at  Madrid  a  student,  book  in  hand,  striking  him¬ 
self  on  the  forehead  in  a  convulsion  of  merriment,  “  he  must  be 
either  mad  or  reading  Don  Quixote.”  And  reading  that  romance 
the  student  was.  Ticknor,  the  American  historian  of  Spanish 
literature,  once  found  in  Do7i  Quixote  a  means  of  beguiling  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  journey  from  Barcelona  to  Madrid.  He  read  it 
aloud  to  his  companions,  “  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  me,  such  as  I  have  seldom  enjoyed,  to 
witness  the  effect  which  this  extraordinary  book  produces  on 
the  people  from  whose  very  blood  and  character  it  is  drawn. 
One,  in  particular,  was  alternately  holding  his  sides  with  laughter 
at  Sancho  and  his  master,  and  weeping  at  the  touching  stories, 
with  which  it  is  interspersed.  All  of  them  used  to  beg  me  to 
read  it  to  them  every  time  we  got  out  of  our  cart — like  children 
begging  for  toys  or  sugarplums — and  I  willingly  yielded,  as  every 
reading  was  to  me  a  lesson.”  The  question  whether  Cervantes 
sought  to  “  laugh  Spain’s  chivalry  away  ”  need  not  be  discussed 
in  these  pages.  It  cannot  be  answered  positively,  and  is  not 
likely  to  trouble  many  of  those  who  see  the  Lyceum  play.  All 
their  thoughts  will  be  given  to  the  curious  and  delightful  figure 
of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha — a  monomaniac,  no  doubt,  but  at 
the  same  time  single-minded,  sincere,  true-hearted,  sympathetic  ; 
a  high-souled  gentleman  with  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 
life.  If  Cervantes  intended  to  point  a  moral,  it  was  that  those 
who  oppose  themselves  to  the  existing  nature  of  things,  con¬ 
sciously  or  otherwise,  will  get  the  worse  of  it  in  the  end. 

I  am  indebted  to  an  erudite  young  English  journalist  with  a 
marked  leaning  towards  Spanish  literature,  Mr.  Philip  Cockman, 
for  some  interesting  notes  as  to  dramatic  adaptations  of  Don 
Quixote  in  the  country  of  its  birth.  For  reasons  which  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  discover,  he  says,  all  attempts  of  the  kind,  even 
though  the  work  of  men  whose  other  dramatic  productions  have 
gained  them  prominent  positions,  have  resulted  in  complete 
failure.  Among  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  printed  in  Barcelona 
in  1617,  was  the  entremes  or  farce  of  Los  Invencibles  HecJios  de 
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D.  Quijote  de  la  Mancha,  which,  it  was  stated  in  the  volume,  was 
written  by  Francisco  de  Avila,  a  native  of  Madrid.  This  is  the 
first  known  theatrical  work  based  on  the  story.  About  four 
years  later,  when  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  had  been  in  print 
for  sixteen  years,  Guillen  de  Castro,  the  author  of  Las  Mocedades 
del  Cid,  which  was  to  inspire  Corneille  with  the  idea  of  his  most 
famous  tragedy,  wrote  two  plays  with  plots  founded  on  incidents 
contained  in  that  part,  giving  to  one  the  title  of  El  Curioso 
Impertinente,  and  to  the  other  that  of  the  work  itself.  Guillen, 
though  altering  the  incidents  to  some  extent,  fully  recognised  his 
obligations  to  Cervantes,  and  even  in  some  parts  preserved  the 
original  language.  Calderon  wrote  a  comedy  under  the  title 
of  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha,  but  it  has  been  lost.  Probably  it 
was  the  work  which  Leon  Pinelo  referred  to  as  having  been 
played  before  Philip  IV.  in  1637.  Among  subsequent  plays 
founded  in  some  measure  on  Don  Quijote  were  El  Alcides  de  la 
Mancha  y  Famoso  D.  Quijote,  by  an  ingenio  ;  Anior  hace  Milagros,. 
6,  D.  Quijote  de  la  Mancha  y  Sancho  Panza  en  el  Castillo  del\ 
Duque,  by  Francisco  Marti ;  and  Bodas  de  Camacho,  by  Antonio. 
Valladeres.  In  1784  another  version  was  made  by  Juan  Melendez  , 
Valdes,  who  also  selected  the  incidents  of  Camacho’s  wedding  as 
related  in  chapter  21  of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  fame  which  the  author  had  achieved  by  his 
former  poetical  compositions,  the  work,  like  its  predecessors  on  the 
same  subject,  failed  to  please  either  audience  or  critics. 

Not  a  few  pieces  suggested  by  Don  Quixote  were  produced  in 
Paris  during  what  has  been  called  the  classic  period  of  French 
theatrical  history.  Each  of  them  appears  to  have  failed, 
especially  those  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  reflect  the  real 
or  assumed  purpose  of  the  original.  Mr.  Frederick  Hawkins,  the 
one  English  historian  of  the  French  theatre  down  to  the  great 
Kevolution,  remarks  that,  however  much  Spanish  influence  may 
have  made  itself  felt  beforehand,  Don  Quixote  could  hardly  be 
popular  in  Paris  at  a  time  when  the  romantic  spirit  it  held  up  to 
ridicule  was  still  alive,  and  when  the  writings  of  Madeleine  de 
Scuderi  were  the  admiration  of  nearly  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people.  In  the  closing  days  of  Kichelieu,  just  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Corneille’s  Cid  and  Horace,  Guerin  de  Bouscal,  a  barrister 
of  literary  proclivities,  brought  out  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  a, 
five-act  comedy  in  verse, How  Quichotte  de  la  Manche,  “premiere 
partie.”  Though  frigidly  received,  it  was  soon  followed  by  a 
“  seconde  partie,”  also  in  five  acts  and  in  verse.  Another  Dorn 
Quichotte — an  old  provincial  farce  touched  up  by  Madeleine 
Bejart  for  the  purpose — was  produced  at  the  Palais  Koyal  in 
1670  by  Moliere,  who  figured  in  the  cast  as  Sancho.  “In. one' 
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of  the  performances,”  Mr.  Hawkins  writes,  “  there  was  an 
unlucky  contretemps.  Moliere,  bestriding  his  donkey  in  due 
form,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  went  to  the  wings  a  few  minutes 
before  he  was  wanted.  In  the  words  of  Grim  are  st,  the  intelligent 
animal,  not  knowing  its  part  by  heart,  evinced  a  decided  inclina¬ 
tion  to  appear  at  once.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  rider  drew  the 
rein  with  all  his  might  ;  the  donkey  got  nearer  and  nearer  the 
stage.  Moliere,  of  course,  was  at  his  wits’  end.  ‘  Baron ! 
Laforet !  here  ;  this  execrable  brute  is  determined  to  go  on  now.’ 
But  the  young  actor  was  out  of  hearing  ;  Laforet,  the  house¬ 
keeper,  could  not  render  any  assistance,  and  the  other  players 
were  before  the  audience.  Beset  in  this  way,  poor  Sancho,  catch¬ 
ing  at  one  of  the  wings,  allowed  the  donkey  to  slip  from  between 
his  legs.  If  he  hoped  to  be  in  time  to  turn  its  head  he  was  sadly 
disappointed.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  animal  ambled  on 
■the  stage,  there  to  comfort  itself  as  it  deemed  meet.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  imagine  what  effect  its  sudden  apparition  pro- 
educed  on  the  spectators ;  but  to  appreciate  all  the  humour  of  the 
.incident  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  man  who  was  to  have 
.made  his  bow  to  the  audience  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  on  that  too- 
^clever  quadruped  was  the  author  of  the  Misanthrope  and  Tar- 
..tuffe,  the  grave  and  erudite  and  philosophical  Moliere.”  Dom 
.  Quichotte  chez  la  Duchesse  was  the  title  of  two  musical  pieces 
.  afterwards  played  in  the  same  city,  the  first  being  written  by 
Panard,  and  the  second  by  Favart.  Now  and  then  Sancho  had 
the  honour  of  being  the  central  personage  on  the  stage.  He 
occupied  that  position  in  a  dull  three-act  comedy  by  Dufreny, 
played  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
.  century.  Its  fate — I  again  follow  Mr.  Hawkins — was  sealed  by 
-one  of  the  unluckiest  lines  ever  put  into  an  actor’s  mouth.  “  I 
am  beginning  to  get  tired  of  this  Sancho,”  the  Duke  remarked. 

So  am  I !  ”  roared  someone  in  the  pit ;  and  the  laughter 
aroused  by  the  mot  was  so  loud  and  long  that  the  company  had 
to  stop  the  performance.  Guerin  de  Bouscal  had  left  behind  him 
a  five-act  comedy  in  verse,  Le  Gouvernement  de  Sancho  Panqa. 
Altered  by  Dancourt,  it  was  performed  at  the  Fran9ais  in  1712, 
with  a  musical  divertissement  by  Gilliers.  Sancho  also  appeared 
at  the  Comedie  Italienne  and  in  the  booths  of  the  fairs,  but  in 
each  case  without  much  success.  “  Les  Dom  Quichotte  et  les 
Sancho,”  a  French  chronicler  sorrowfully  remarked  a  century  or 
more  ago,  “  n’ont  jamais  fait  grande  fortune  au  theatre.” 

England  extended  a  more  cordial  welcome  to  these  two  im¬ 
mortal  figure';  when  they  were  presented  on  the  stage.  In  1694, 
for  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  the  ingenious  and  blithesome 
Tom  Durfey  wrote  a  Comical  History  of  Eon  Quixote,  Part  I. 
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Bowen  appeared  in  it  as  the  Knight,  Dogget  as  Sancho,  Haines 
as  Gines  de  Passamonte,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  as  Marcella,  and  Mrs. 
Verbruggen  as  Mary  the  Buxom.  Part  II.  came  shortly  after¬ 
wards  at  the  same  house,  Underhill  taking  the  place  of  Dogget. 
Both  pieces  were  excellent  specimens  of  the  adaptor’s  art,  and 
both  had  “  good  success.”  In  the  second  part,  the  author  tells 
us,  the  character  of  Marcella  was  of  his  own  invention  ;  and  a 
song  introduced  in  it  was  sung  and  acted  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  in¬ 
comparably  well.  Mary  the  Buxom  was  entirely  his  own,  and, 
aided  by  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Verbruggen,  was  “  allowed  by  the 
best  judges  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  humour.”  Less  applause 
greeted  a  third  part  of  the  Comical  History,  produced  in  1696. 
Here  Powell  was  the  Don  Quixote,  Newth  the  Sancho,  and 
Mrs.  Verbruggen  once  more  the  buxom  Mary,  whose  marriage 
formed  a  special  feature  of  the  story.  Like  most  plays  of  the 
time,  these  Comical  Histories  are  defaced  by  an  indecency  at  once 
gratuitous  and  revolting.  In  the  first  part,  for  instance,  Dogget, 
mounted  upon  a  donkey  as  Sancho,  spoke  an  epilogue  which  even 
Etherege  or  Sedley  might  have  hesitated  to  write.  Jeremy 
Collier,  in  his  View  of  the  English  Stage,  took  care  to  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  the  author’s  head.  “  Mr.  Durfey,”  he  says, 
“  being  somewhat  particular  in  his  genius  and  civilities,  I  shall 
consider  him  in  a  word  or  two  by  himself.  This  poet  writes 
from  the  romance  of  an  ingenious  author.  By  this  means, 
his  sense  and  his  characters  are  cut  out  to  his  hand.  He  has 
wisely  planted  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant ;  but  whether 
his  discoveries  answer  the  advantage  of  his  standing  the  reader 
must  judge.  What  I  have  to  object  against  Mr.  Durfey  shall 
most  of  it  be  ranged  under  these  three  hands — 1,  his  profaneness 
with  respect  to  religion  and  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  2,  his  abuse  of 
the  clergy  ;  3,  his  want  of  modesty  and  regard  to  the  audience.” 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reverend  critic  proved  his  case 
up  to  the  hilt,  though  he  does  not  make  so  much  of  some  scenes 
between  Mary  the  Buxom  and  her  lover  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Probably  modified,  one  of  the  three  plays  was  acted  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1713,  with  Bowen  as  Don  Quixote  and  Leigh  as 
Sancho,  and  again  at  Covent  Garden  in  1739.  Five  years  before 
this,  at  the  “  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,”  Fielding  produced 
his  Don  Quixote  in  England,  a  free  but  lively  adaptation  of  the 
original.  It  kept  possession  of  the  stage  for  many  years,  but 
has  long  been  laid  aside.  No  other  important  play  on  the 
subject  has  since  been  penned,  so  that  the  character  of  Don 
Quixote  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  present  generation  through 
the  medium  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Irving  will  doubtless  impart  to  it 
a  fresh  interest  and  vitality,  even  in  the  comparatively  unambitious 
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form  of  a  one-act  play.  It  is  a  part  of  his  mission  to  popularise 
what  is  great  in  literature,  as  the  powerful  impetus  he  has  given 
to  the  sale  of  Shakspere  and  Goethe  in  this  country  and  America 
is-onough  to  prove.  One  of  the  most  ennobling  intellectual 
influences  of  our  time  is  that  which  he  exercises  at  the  Lj^ceum. 


EAELY  ITALIAN  OPEEA  IN  LONDON. 

By  Fredeeick  Hawkins. 

^OME  years  ago,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  a  deceased 
musical  critic,  a  curious  manuscript,  neatly  bound  and 
lettered,  came  into  my  possession.  It  was  a  copied  register  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  London  between  1712  and  1734,  the  period 
during  which  that  delicate  exotic  may  be  said  to  have  taken  root 
in  English  soil.  From  the  title-page  it  appears  that  we  owe  the 
record  to  a  person  well  known  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s, 
Francis  George  Colman,  at  one  time  British  resident  at  Leghorn, 
but  now  remembered  only  as  the  father  of  the  author  of  the 
Jealous  Wife  and  the  Clandestine  Marriage  (for  whom,  by  the 
way,  George  II.  was  good  enough  to  stand  sponsor).  The 
consul  loved  the  lyrical  drama  well  enough  to  keep  a  diary  as  to 
what  he  saw  of  it  here,  and  I  propose  to  utilise  a  selection  of 
his  jottings  as  a  means  of  throwing  additional  light  upon  a  not 
unimportant  part  of  the  history  of  musical  art. 

Italian  opera  had  already  obtained  a  sort  of  footing  amongst 
us  when  Francis  Colman  took  up  the  pen.  In  1697,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  computed,  a  few  singers  from  Eome  had  the  temerity, 
at  the  instance  of  a  German  named  Greber,  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  ,  London.  By  far  the  most  prominent  of  the  band  w^as 
Margarita  de  I’Epine,  a  lady  of  unprepossessing  appearance,  but 
blessed  with  a  voice  of  exceptional  range  and  sweetness.  That 
she  succeeded  in  creating  a  taste  for  Italian  music  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  “  Greber’s  Peg,”  as  the  coffee-houses  familiarly 
called  her,  came  out  at  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1703, 
and  at  Drury-lane  in  the  following  year.  Meanwhile  she  had 
found  a  formidable  rival  in  Katharine  Tofts,  of  whose  merits  we 
unfortunately  have  but  few  particulars.  The  question  as  to 
which  of  them  carried  off  the  palm  divided  the  town  into  two 
camps — nay,  was  discussed  with  so  much  acrimony  that  at  times 
one  party  would  prevent  the  idol  of  the  other  from  making 
herself  heard.  In  1705,  with  Eichard  Leveridge,  a  superb  basso, 
they  appeared  in  the  first  Italian  opera  that  was  given  on  the 
English  stage,  Arsinoe.  The  score  was  by  Thomas  Clayton,  a 
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member  of  the  Court  band,  and  the  libretto  by  Peter  Motteux, 
the  translator  of  Don  Quixote.  “  The  design  of  this  entertain¬ 
ment,”  writes  the  former,  whose  compositions  have  rightly  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  who,  after  passing  some  years  at  Florence, 
had  returned  to  join  Nicolo  Francisco  Haym  and  Charles 
Dieupart  in  a  scheme  for  producing  musical  dramas  at 
Drury-lane,  “  being  to  introduce  the  Italian  manner  of 
singing  to  the  English  stage,  which  has  not  been  before 
attempted,  I  was  obliged  to  have  an  Italian  opera  translated, 
in  which  the  words,  however  mean  in  several  places,  suited  much 
better  with  that  manner  of  music  than  others  more  poetical 
would  do.”  In  no  respect  did  the  work  rise  above  mediocrity, 
but  the  charm  of  the  singing  secured  a  ready  acceptance  of  the 
innovation,  the  way  for  which  had  to  some  extent  been  prepared 
by  the  masques  and  musical  dramas  of  the  previous  century. 
Indeed,  the  handsome  theatre  soon  afterwards  erected  by 
Vanbrugh  in  the  Haymarket  was  from  the  outset  devoted  to  the 
new  form  of  entertainment.  Here,  in  1707,  was  produced  Marco 
Antonio  Buononcini’s  Camilla,  the  words  by  Haym.  Clayton,  as 
though  to  put  his  incapacity  beyond  dispute,  set  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  music  to  Addison’s  Rosamond,  one  of  the  direst 
of  theatrical  failures.  Vyrrhus  and  Demetrius,  a  translation  by 
Owen  M‘Swiny,  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  from  the  Italian  of 
Scarlatti,  is  memorable  as  having  been  the  means  of  introducing 
to  London  playgoers  the  Mario  of  his  time,  Nicolini  Nicolini 
Grimaldi,  known  to  fame  as  Nicolini  only.  Born  at  Naples  in 
1673,  he  had  for  many  years  been  the  delight  of  all  the  great 
Italian  theatres,  and  had  been  honoured  at  Venice  with  the  order 
of  St.  Mark.  Besides  having  a  noble  soprano  voice,  he  showed 
the  most  cultivated  talent,  if  not  genius,  as  an  actor.  “  He  sets 
off,”  writes  Steele  in  the  Tatler,  “  the  character  he  bears  in  an 
opera  by  his  action  as  much  as  he  does  the  words  of  it  by  his 
singing.  Every  limb  and  every  finger  contributes  to  the  part  he 
acts,  insomuch  that  a  deaf  man  might  go  along  with  him  in  the 
sense  of  it.”  But  against  this  desirable  acquisition  a  serious  loss 
had  to  be  set,  Katharine  Tofts  being  “  erept  the  stage,”  as  Pepys 
would  have  put  it,  “  by  marriage  to  the  British  Consul  at 
Venice.”  The  story  of  her  after-life  is  not  without  a  mournful 
interest.  She  went  out  of  her  mind,  came  to  believe  that  she 
was  still  at  the  theatre,  and,  “  dwelling  sequestered  from  the 
world,”  passed  her  days  in  singing  to  imaginary  audiences  in  a 
garden.  Her  retirement  was  followed  by  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  libretti.  Hitherto  the  opera  had  been  a  bilingual  affair ; 
some  of  the  characters  were  sung  in  Italian,  the  others  in 
English.  Buononcini’s  Almaliide,  first  brought  out  in  1710,  w’as 
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wholly  in  the  choicest  Tuscan  at  his  command,  and  the  experiment 
met  with  sufficient  favour  to  originate  a  settled  custom. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  especially  at  a  time  when  players 
from  abroad  were  often  hooted  at  in  London  theatres  for  no 
other  than  “patriotic”  reasons,  that  anything  so  distinctively 
foreign  as  Italian  opera  should  be  allowed  to  find  a  home 
here  without  encountering  vehement  opposition.  Invective,, 
sarcasm,  ridicule,  false  criticism — every  intellectual  weapon  was 
employed  to  resist  its  progress.  Addison,  possibly  prejudiced, 
against  it  by  the  fall  of  Bosamond,  but  always  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  good  taste,  exercised  his  peculiar  delicacy  of  wit  and. 
humour  with  the  same  object.  “Formerly,”  he  writes,  “the 
king  or  hero  of  the  play  generally  spoke  in  Italian,  and  his  slaves, 
answered  him  in  English  ;  the  lover  frequently  made  his  court  to- 
and  gained  the  heart  of  his  princess  in  a  language  which  she  did 
not  understand.  One  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to> 
have  carried  {sic)  on  after  this  manner  without  an  interpreter 
between  the  persons  that  conversed  together  ;  but  this  was  the 
state  of  the  English  stage  for  about  three  years.  At  length  the 
audience  got  tired  of  understanding  half  the  opera,  and,  therefore, 
to  ease  themselves  entirely  of  the  trouble  of  thinking,  have  so- 
ordered  it  at  present  that  the  whole  opera  is  performed  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  We  no  longer  understand  the  language  of  our 
own  stage,  insomuch  that  I  have  often  been  afraid,  when  I  have 
seen  our  Italian  performers  shuddering  in  the  vehemence  of 
action,  that  they  have  been  calling  us  names  and  abusing  us 
among  themselves  ;  but  I  hope,  since  we  do  put  such  entire 
confidence  in  them,  they  will  not  talk  against  us  before  our  faces, 
though  they  may  do  it  with  the  same  safety  as  if  it  were  behind 
our  backs.  In  the  meantime  I  cannot  forheau  thinking  how 
naturally  an  historian  who  writes  two  or  three  hundred  years 
hence,  and  does  not  know  the  taste  of  his  wise  forefathers,  will 
make  the  following  reflection  :  ‘  In  the  beginning  of  the 

eighteenth  century  the  Italian  tongue  was  so  well  understood  in 
England  that  operas  were  acted  on  the  public  stage  in  that 
language.’  ...  If  the  Italians  have  a  genius  for  music  above 
the  English,  the  English  have  a  genius  for  performances  of  a. 
much  higher  nature,  and  capable  of  giving  the  mind  a  much 
nobler  entertainment.  Would  one  think  it  was  possible,  at  a 
time  when  an  author  lived  that  was  able  to  write  the  Phosdra 
and  Hippolytus ,  for  a  people  to  be  so  stupidly  fond  of  Italian 
opera  as  scarce  to  give  a  third  day’s  hearing  to  that  admirable 
tragedy?”  This  admirable  tragedy,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was. 
Ambrose  Phillips’  frigid  translation  of  Racine’s  Andromaque.  “At. 
present  our  notions  of  music  are  so  very  uncertain  that  we  do  not 
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know  what  it  is  we  like ;  only  in  general  we  are  transported  with 
anything  that  is  not  English ;  so  it  be  of  foreign  growth,  let  it 
be  Italian,  French,  or  High  Dutch,  it  is  the  same  thing.  In 
short,  our  English  music  is  quite  rooted  out.”  And  mingled 
with  other  laments  of  the  kind  were  almost  piteous  appeals  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  on  behalf  of  purely  English  concerts, 
such  as  were  now  given  by  Thomas  Clayton  in  “  his  rooms  in 
Y  ork-buildings .  ’  ’ 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  detraction,  however,  the  Italian  opera 
took  a  firmer  hold  than  before  upon  the  affections  of  the  public. 
In  the  autumn  of  1710,  during  the  run  of  a  piece  called  Hydaspes, 
which  boasted  of  such  realistic  incidents  as  a  combat  between 
the  hero  and  a  devouring  lion,  George  Frederick  Handel,  then 
in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  came  to  London  from  Hanover,  where 
his  precocious  genius  was  already  so  well  recognized  that  the 
Elector  had  appointed  him  capellmeister.  His  earliest  work 
revealed  more  or  less  German  sympathies,  but  a  residence  of  two 
or  three  years  in  Italy  had  made  him  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
operatic  principles  laid  down  in  that  country,  as  his  Daphne  and 
Florinda  sufficiently  showed.  Tall,  inclined  to  stoutness,  some¬ 
what  awkward  in  manner,  and  with  a  countenance  which, 
ordinarily  wearing  a  crabbed  expression,  would  suddenly  beam 
with  wit  and  intelligence  and  good  humour  when  he  found 
himself  in  congenial  society — such  is  the  description  given  by 
contemporaries  of  the  future  author  of  the  Messiah.  His  smile 
is  said  by  Burney  to  have  been  like  “  a  cloud  breaking  out  of  a 
black  cloud,”  if  not  “  like  heaven.”  Hearing  of  his  arrival, 
Aaron  Hill,  who  had  just  begun  to  write  for  the  stage,  sent  him 
the  scenario  of  a  projected  Binaldo  and  Armida,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  supply  the  music.  He  undertook  to  do  so,  and 
Giacomo  Rossi,  an  Italian  poet  domiciled  in  England,  received 
a  commission  for  the  verse.  It  is  averred  that  the  whole  task 
was  accomplished  in  a  fortnight.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Binaldo 
and  Armida,  the  story  of  which,  of  course,  is  borrowed  from 
Tasso’s  great  poem,  appeared  on  the  24th  February,  1711, 
about  two  months  after  Handel  set  foot  on  English  shores. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to  the  success  of  the  new 
opera  save  a  special  grace  of  diction.  The  cast  included 
Nicolini,  Margarita  de  I’Epine,  Vs^lentini,  Isabella,  and  Cassani, 
the  last  three  of  whom,  excellent  singers  all,  had  but  recently 
come  forward.  For  those  days  the  mise-en-schie  was  remarkably 
effective,  real  sparrows  being  introduced  into  the  garden  scene  to 
gratify  the  fast  spreading  taste  for  realism,  even  where,  as  in 
opera,  the  ideal  might  be  expected  to  predominate.  Lastly,  the 
score,  particularly  in  the  still  well-known  air,  “  Laschia  ch’io 
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pianza,”  was  of  no  ordinary  merit,  and  was  listened  to  with  a 
delight  that  augured  well  for  the  future  both  of  the  composer  and 
of  the  opera. 

Passing  over  a  few  indifferent  pieces,  we  come  to  the  period 
covered  by  Francis  Colman’s  notes,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  will  be  found  appended  as  they  were  written. 

1712— 13. 

The  stage  and  scenes  at  the  Opera  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  having 
been  altered  and  amended  during  the  vacant  season,  they  opened  the  house 
November  the  26th,  1712,  with  a  new  pastoral  opera  called  The  Faithful 
^her)herd.  the  music  composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  The  parts  performed  l)y  the 
folloMnng  singers  : — Signor  Cav.  Valeriano  Pellegrini  (the  first  time  of  his 
performing  on  this  stage),  Signor  Valentino  Urbani  (returned  again  from 
Italy),  Signorina  Pilotta  Schiavonetti,  Signorina  Margarita  de  I’Epine, 
Mrs.  Barbier,  Mr.  Leveridge.  All  sung  in  Italian.  This  was  not  by 
subscription  ;  but  at  the  usual  oj^era  prices  of  boxes  8s.,  pit  5s.,  gallery  2s.  Gd. 
The  scene  rejiresented  only  the  country  of  Arcadia.  The  habits  were  old. 
The  opera  short. 

December  10th,  Wednesday,  was  performed  a  new  pastoral  opera  called 
Dorinda.  The  music  of  this  is  taken  out  of  several  Italian  operas  by 
Haym.  In  this,  Signorina  Margarita  had  no  part ;  the  other  singers  the 
[same  as]  the  former  ;  the  same  scene  and  habits  also,  and  the  same  prices. 
It  was  performed  four  times  on  the  opera  days  successively. 

January  :  Mr.  0.  Swiny,  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  was  now  setting  out 
a  new  opera  heroic.  All  the  habits  new  and  ricoer  than  the  former,  with 
four  new  scenes  and  other  decorations  and  machines.  The  tragic  opera 
was  called  Theseus.  The  music  composed  by  Mr.  Handel,  Maestro  di  Capella 
di  S.  A.  E.  D.  Hannover.  The  singers,  II  Signor  Valentino,  la  Signorina 
Margarita  ed  la  Signorina  Sorella,  II  Signor  Valeriano,  la  Signorina 
Pilotta,  Mrs.  Barbier.  The  opera  being  thus  prepared,  Mr.  Swiny 
would  have  got  a  subscription  for  six  times,  but  could  not ;  he  then  did  give 
out  tickets  at  half-a-guinea  each  for  two  nights.  The  boxes  laid  open  to 
the  pit.  The  house  was  very  full  these  two  nights.  After  these  two  nights 
Mr.  Swiny  breaks  and  runs  away  and  leaves  the  singers  unpaid  ;  the  scenes 
and  habits  also  unpaid  for.  The  singers  were  in  some  confusion  ;  but  at  last 
concluded  to  go  on  with  the  operas  on  their  own  account  and  divide  tlie 
gain  amongst  them. 

February  :  The  singers,  with  much  ditficulty,  got  a  subscription  for  a  new 
opera  called  Ernelinda.  Mons.  John  James  Heidegger  managed  both  this 
and  the  former  operas  for  the  singers,  and  the  subscription  was  for  six 
nights,  paying  ten  guineas  for  three  tickets  each  night  ;  they  not  to  give 
out  above  four  hundred  tickets  a  night.  The  singers  were ;  Signor 
Valentino,  la  Signorina  Margarita,  la  Signorina  Pilotta,  Mrs.  Barbier, 
Signor  Valeriano,  and  la  Signorina  Vittonia  Albergotti,  newly  arrived, 
and  the  first  time  of  her  singing  on  this  stage.  She  is  a  Romana.  This 
opera  was  first  performed  on  February  26th. 

May  15th  :  Theseus,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Handel,  the  composer.  Here 
ended  the  operas  for  tliis  season. 

1713— 14. 

The  Opera  Theatre  was  not  oj^ened  this  season  until  the  9th  January, 
1714.  They  began  with  the  pastoral  opera,  Dorinda.  The  singers  were  : — 
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Signorina  Caterina  Gallerati,  newly  come  from  Italy,  Signorina  Barbier, 
Signorina  Valentino,  Signorina  Margarita  de  I’Epine.  At  common  prices. 

:J7th,  Wednesday,  a  new  opera  called  Crestis,  set  on  the  stage  by  Mr.  Haym, 
the  airs  being  collected  from  several  operas  from  abroad.  In  this  opera 
Mrs.  Ilobinson  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage.  All  in  Italian. 
Price  this  night  half-a-guinea,  pit  and  boxes,  and  the  house  was  full. 

February,  the  Queen  being  lately  returned  to  St.  James’s  from  Windsor 
and  recovered  from  her  late  dangerous  illness,  had  a  withdrawing  room  on 
Tuesdays,  and  her  majesty  played  at  bassett,  for  which  reason  the  opera 
days  are  now  altered  to  Thursday,  there  being  no  opera  Wednesdays  noi 
Fridays  in  Lent. 

March  4th,  Thursday,  a  new  Italian  Opera  by  subscription  for  six  times  at 
the  usual  rate  of  ten  guineas  for  three  tickets.  The  opera  was  called 
Armimo  [and  was  by  Handel]  ;  the  same  singers  as  in  CresKs. 

April  .3i'd,  Saturday,  Ernelinda  revived,  Mrs.  Ilobinson  performed  the  part 
of  Ernelinda  ;  the  same  voices  as  iw  Arminio,  added  the  Signorina  Manorini. 

Queen  Anne  died  August  1st,  1714,  about  seven  o’clock  Sunday  morning 
after  a  short  apopletic  sickness.  King  George  was  proclaimed  the  same 
day,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  King  George  and  the  Prince 
landed  at  Greenwich  on  Saturday  evening,  the  18th  September  ;  made  his 
public  entry  from  thence  through  London  to  St.  James’s  on  Monday, 
20th  September,  being  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  on 
horseback,  and  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  coaches  and  six  of  nobility 
and  gentry.  It  was  a  very  fine  day.  On  Tuesday,  the  day  after  the  King  s 
entry,  they  opened  the  playhouse  again  in  Drury  Lane,  and  Mr.  Wilks 
spoke  a  prologue  in  praise  of  King  George,  which  is  printed  by  J.  Tonson. 
On  Wednesday,  the  13th  October,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  being  safe 
arrived  with  the  two  little  Princesses,  her  daughters,  the  eldest  five,  the 
youngest  three  years  old,  came  through  the  City,  accompanied  by  the 
Prince,  to  St.  James’,  where  they  came  accompanied  by  the  Prince  to 
St.  James’,  where  they  [arrived]  by  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
This  was  a  very  fine  day.  On  Wednesday,  October  20th,  1714,  King  Geoige 
was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies  and 
with  great  joy.  The  day  was  as  fine  a  day  as  could  possibly  be  for  the 
time  of  year ;  the  weather  was  mild  and  warm,  and  the  sun  shined  from 
rising  to  setting  with  little  or  next  to  no  intermission. 

1714—15. 

The  o])era  season  in  the  Haymarket  opened  sooner  this  season  than 
usual,  and  began  with  the  subscription  ojDera  of  last  year  called  Arminio. 
Saturday,  October  23rd,  the  parts  were  performed  as  last  season  except 
Valentino’s  part,  which  was  performed  by  Filippo  Balatri,  and  Mrs. 
Barbier’s  part,  which  was  performed  by  Signorina  Stradiotti.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  were  at  the  opera  this  night.  The  pit  and  boxes 
were  open  at  half-a-guinea  a  ticket.  The  house  was  very  full. 

May  7th,  May  11th,  May  14th,  May  21st, pit  and  boxes  together 
at  half-a-guinea.  II  Signor  Cav.  Nicolino  Grimaldi,  being  again  come  to 
England,  performed  the  i^art  of  Hydaspes.  The  house  extraordinary  full 

25th,  Wednesday,  Amadis  of  Gaul,  a  new  opera,  music  by  Handel,  words 
by  Heidegger,  with  dancing.  By  subscription.  Nicolino  Grimaldi,  Mrs. 
Ilobinson,  Pilotti,  Signorina  Diana  Vico. 

July  23rd,  Saturday,  Hydaspes.  King  George  at  it.  The  last  opera  of 
the  season  ■,  the  llebellion  in  England  and  Scotland  the  occasion. 
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1715—16. 

October  31st ;  No  opera  performed  since  23rd  July,  the  Eebellion  of  the 
Tories  and  Papists  being  the  cause,  the  King  and  Court  not  liking  to  go 
into  such  crowds  these  troublesome  times  ;  but  it  is  hoped  in  a  short  time 
the  rebels  will  be  confounded.  I  shall  keep  no  further  account  of  operas 
in  the  exactness  as  before  ;  perhaps  a  remark  on  a  new  opera  now  and  then, 
as  the  humour  takes.  The  Rebellion  in  England  being  quelled  by  taking 
the  Lords  and  other  prisoners  at  Preston,  and  that  in  Scotland  much  kept 
under — 

February  1st ;  The  theatre  began  to  open,  with  the  King  present, 
the  opera  being  Lueio  Veroy  Lucio,by  Nico.  Grimaldi,  the  only  good  singer. 

March  10th :  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius  revived,  though  none  of  Nico. 
Grimaldi’s  songs.  Singers  :  Signor  Antonio  Pernacchi  (first  time),  Signorina 
Liana  Vico,  Signorina  Elena  Croce  Viviana,  and  Mrs.  Robinson 

[By  this  time  the  King’s  Theatre  had  got  into  difficulties,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  close  its  doors.  Nearly  four  years  elapsed  before  Italian  Opera 
was  again  heard  in  London.  Early  in  1720,  as  a  means  of  establishing 
it  on  a  permanent  footing,  George  I.,  and  some  of  the  nobility,  started  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  house  in  the  Haymarket  was  reopened 
under  this  meaningless  title,  with  Handel  as  its  manager.] 

1719—20. 

In  the  summer,  Signorina  Durastanti  first  appeared  at  the  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  The  singers  very  well.  In  the  winter,  ditto ;  and  Signor 
Senesimo,  a  famous  eunuch  came,  his  singing  likewise  much  admired. 
He  supplied  Signor  Nicolino’s  absence,  and  is  in  person  and  action  very 
much  like  him. 

1721. 

Astartus,  the  first  opera  he  sung  in  England. 

Astarces,  the  second. 

These  two  operas  took  much  ;  very  fine. 

1722— 23. 

December  :  Signorina  Francesca  Cuzzoni  first  sung  at  the  theatre  tow^ards 
the  end  of  this  year  in  the  opera  called  Ottone,  and  w^as  extremely  admired 
and  often  performed.  Signorina  Durastanti,  Signor  Senesimo,  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  also  sung  in  said  opera,  and  pleased  much. 

1723— 24 

January  :  Giulio  Cesare  in  Egitto.  Calfurnia  Aquilio,  and  last  this  season. 
In  this  Signorina  Durastanti  took  her  leave  of  the  audience,  designing  to 
return  to  Italy  and  sing  hei’e  no  more.  She  sung  very  finely. 

1724— 25. 

Tamerlano.  Signorina  Cuzzoni  and  Signor  Senesimo  still  remain  here, 
and  are  much  esteemed. 

Kodelinda,  by  Handel. 

May  :  Eldidia,  a  short  opera  ;  this  pleased,  and  continued  to  be  often 
performed  to  the  19th  June,  which  was  the  last  for  the  season. 

1725— 26. 

November  30th  ;  The  season  opens  with  Eldidia,  with  the  addition  of 
several  airs  The  music  composed  by  Signor  Leonardo  Vicini.  Signor 
Senesimo  and  Signorina  Cuzzoni  are  yet  here. 

May  5th,  7th,  10th,  12th  ;  Alessandro.  A  new  opera.  A  new  songstress 
Signorina  Faustina. 
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June  4th  :  Alessandro,  and  the  last  of  the  season.  Senesimo  went  abroad. 

1726— 27. 

January  7th  :  Senesimo  being  returned  to  England,  Faustina  and  Cuzzoni 
liere,  the  opera  begins  with  Liicio  Vero,  a  new  opera  :  words  and  music 
by  Assitio  Ariosto. 

January  31st :  Admetus,  a  new  opera  by  Handel.  Performed  thirteen 
times. 

April  4th  :  Easter  Tuesday.  Admetus  again.  During  all  this  time  the  house 
filled  every  night  fuller  than  ever  was  known  at  any  opera  for  so  long 
together.  Seventeen  times  more.  Cuzzoni  ill. 

Hay  6th  :  Astyandx,  a  new  opera  which  Buononcini  composed. 

1727— 28. 

The  opera  began  soon  this  season,  even  in  the  middle  of  September. 
The  new  King  and  Queen  often  at  them.  The  same  singers  as  the  last,  viz., 
Faustina,  Cuzzoni,  and  Senesimo,  the  eunuch  ;  the  rest  as  before. 

Signor  Handel  next  composed  an  opera  called  King  Bichard  the  First 
Performed  six  times  to  28th  November,  and  several  times  after. 

February  :  Siroe,  a  new  opera  by  Signor  Handel.  The  same  singers. 

The  three  famous  singers  before  mentioned  returned  to  Italy  in  the 
summer,  where  they  remained. 

1729—30. 

In  November  opera  began  again  with  an  entire  new  company  of  singers. 
La  Signorina  Strada  de  I’Po  was  the  chief  and  best,  also  an  eunuch  named 
Bernacchi ;  the  rest  little  esteemed. 

1730—31. 

November  3rd,  Tuesday.  Opera  began  with  Scipio  Senesimo  being 
returned,  charmed  much  ;  the  rest  as  last  year,  except  Bernacchi  gone. 

jNlarch  ;  Porus,  King  of  the  Indies,  new,  by  Handel ;  it  took  much. 

Rinaldo  revived,  with  some  alterations. 

January  :  Ezio,  a  new  opera.  Clothes  and  all  the  scenes  new,  but  did  not 
draw  much  company. 

February  :  Sosarmes,  a  new  opera ;  took  much,  and  was  for  many  nights 
much  crowded  to  some  people’s  admiration. 

May  29th  ;  Hester.  Oratorio  or  sacred  drama.  English  ;  all  the  opera 
singers  in  a  sort  of  gallery  ;  no  acting.  Was  performed  six  times,  and  very 
full. 

^lay  ;  Lucius  Papirius,  a  new  opera  by  Handel ;  it  did  not  take. 

June  :  Acis  and  Galatea,  a  serenata  by  Handel ;  all  the  singers  frequent. 

January  27th  :  Orlando  Furioso,  a  new  opera  by  Handel.  The  clothes 
and  scenes  all  new  ;  extraordinary  fine  and  magnificent ;  performed  several 
times. 

1733—34 

Haymarket.  Handel’s  House. 

January  :  Ariadne  in  Crete,  a  new  opera,  very  good,  and  performed  very 
often.  Signor  Carestino,  a  new  eunuch,  sung  surprisingly  well  many 
times. 

January  4th  :  A  new  opera  opened  at  Senesimo’s  House,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  Ariadne  in  Kasus.  Signor  Senesimo,  Signorina  Cuzzoni,  Signorina 
'Celeste,  Signorina  Bertolli,  Signorina  Montagna  Base,  and  Signorina 
.Sagatti. 

April  11th  ;  jEneas,  a  new  opera. 

Here  the  diary  ends,  and  we  see  that  the  rivalry  between 
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Handel  and  Porpora  has  begun.  Of  the  famous  singers  and 
others  mentioned  in  the  notes  I  may  say  something  next  month. 


LATEE  ITALIAN  OPEEA  IN  ENGLAND. 

By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

IN  the  year  1734  Handel,  undismayed  by  previous  failures, 
re-opened  the  King’s  Theatre  in  association  with  Heidegger, 
and  with  a  new  company,  to  whose  merits  the  business-like 
Heidegger  called  attention  in  the  following  terms  :  “  Mr.  Handel 
who  is  just  returned  from  Italy,  has  contracted  with  the  following 
persons  to  perform  in  the  Italian  Operas  ;  Signor  Bernacchi,  who 
is  esteemed  the  best  singer  in  Italy  ;  Signora  Merighi,  a  woman 
of  a  very  fine  presence,  an  excellent  actress,  and  a  very  good  singer, 
with  a  contra-tenor  voice — his  wife,  who  performs  a  man’s  part 
well ;  Signora  Bertoldi,  who  has  a  very  fine  treble  voice — she  is 
also  a  very  genteel  actress  both  in  men’s  and  women’s  parts ;  a 
bass  voice  from  Hamburgh,  there  being  none  worth  engaging  in 
Italy.” 

The  new  singers  not  being  found  so  attractive  as  the  two 
managers  had  declared  them  to  be,  the  popular  Senesino,  in 
spite  of  Handel’s  personal  objections  to  the  man,  was  re-engaged ; 
but  without  improving  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise,  which 
Senesino  soon  deserted  for  Porpora’ s  rival  establishment,  and 
which,  after  a  single  season,  came  to  an  end.  Handel  and 
Heidegger  had  been  contending  against  a  formidable  opposition 
organized  by  important  members  of  the  nobility,  who  placed  their 
undertaking  under  the  direction  of  Porpora,  and  empowered  him 
to  call  it  the  “  Nobility’s  Opera.”  Porpora’s  company  included, 
besides  Senesino,  the  celebrated  Faustina,  famous  above  all  as  the 
rival  of  Cuzzoni,  at  a  time  when  the  Faustina  and  Cuzzoni  feud 
agitated  the  world  of  music  as  the  feud  between  the  partisans  of 
Handel  and  of  Buononcini  had  agitated  it  some  years  before. 

“  La  Nobilita  Britannica”  gave  its  performances  for  one  season 
at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  then,  after  Handel’s 
new  failure,  moved  to  the  King’s  Theatre ;  Handel  going  at 
the  same  time  to  Covent  Garden  to  try  his  luck  once  more. 
In  1720  he  had  established  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  with  a 
capital  of  1^50,000,  the  so-called  “  Eoyal  Academy  of  Music.’’ 
This  respectable  sum  of  money,  placed  at  Handel’s  disposal 
by  King  George  I.  and  the  “  British  Nobility,”  was  spent 
in  seven  years ;  and  now,  in  1735,  he  was  about  to  open  at 
Covent  Garden  with  a  capital  of  only  1^1,000,  furnished  to  him  by 
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the  generosity  of  the  King.  Handel  had  no  singer  of  high  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  company  except  Curestini.  Porpora,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  secured  Senesino,  Cuzzoni,  and  Farinelli,  the  greatest 
singers  of  the  period.  Porpora,  nevertheless,  failed  equally  with 
Handel ;  and  at  the  end  of  1737  London  was  without  an  Italian 
Opera. 

It  was  no  more  the  fault  of  Farinelli  than  of  Senesino  and 
Cuzzoni  that  London,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  “La  Nobilita 
Britannica  ”  alone  patronized  Italian  music,  was  unable  to  support 
two  Italian  operas.  In  the  way  of  stage  music  (dramatic  music  it 
could  scarcely  be  called),  the  great  mass  of  the  public  cared  only  for 
ballad  operas,  and  especially  at  this  time,  and  ever  since  its  first 
production  in  1728,  for  the  Beggar's  Opera,  with  its  entertaining 
plot,  its  very  original  personages,  and  its  spirited  songs  set  to 
simple  but  beautiful  melodies.  The  true  opera  of  the  beggars 
was  the  Italian  opera,  which  could  only  be  supported  by  means 
of  grants  in  aid  obtained  now  from  the  aristocracy,  now  from  the 
King  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

Farinelli — so-called,  according  to  some  authorities — because  his 
father  was  a  miller  and  sold  farina  :  according  to  others,  of  more 
weight,  because  he  was  protege  of  the  Farina  family  at  Naples — 
bore  through  baptism  the  name  of  Carlo,  and  by  inheritance  that 
of  Broschi ;  and  Carlo  Broschi,  styled  in  art  “  Farinelli,”  made  his 
reputation  at  the  age  of  seventeen  by  singing  one  particular  song, 
which  depended  equally  for  its  success  on  the  singer  and  on  a 
trumpet  obbligato  accompaniment.  The  piece  had  been  composed 
expressly  for  Farinelli  by  his  master,  Porpora,  and  he  sang  it  for 
the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Theatre,  under 
Porpora’s  direction,  in  1734.  The  air  began  with  a  sustained 
note  played  by  the  trumpet.  This  note  was  then  taken  up  by  the 
vocalist,  who  held  it  with  consummate  art  for  such  a  length  of 
time  that  the  audience  fell  into  raptures  with  the  beauty  and 
fulness  of  his  voice.  The  note  was  then  attacked  and  held 
successively  by  the  player  and  the  singer,  the  tone  being  gradually 
heightened  hom.  pianissimo  to  piano,  ivom  p)iano  io  forte,  from, 
forte  to  fortissimo,  and  then  falling  away,  by  like  degrees,  to  the 
faintest  pianissimo.  The  effect  on  the  audience  may  be  imagined 
from  the  recorded  transports  of  one  typical  lady,  who,  in  her 
ecstasy,  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  Deity  and  the  uniqueness  of 
Farinelli — to  which  she  might  have  added  the  oneness  of 
Farinelli’s  one  note.  This  trumpet  song  occurred  originally  in 
Porpora’s  Eomene.  In  London,  the  composer  introduced  it  into 
Hasse’s  Arteserse,  the  opera  in  which  Farinelli  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Lincoln  s  Inn  Theatre. 

Neither  Handel,  with  his  great  name,  at  one  theatre,  nor 
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Porpora,  with  his  great  singers,  at  the  other,  could  make  Italian 
Opera  prosperous ;  and  in  1737,  as  already  mentioned,  our  costly 
musical  exotic  seemed  once  more  to  have  come  to  an  end. 
Handel,  however,  in  company  with  Heidegger,  was  determined 
to  make  one  more  attempt  to  establish  Italian  Opera  in  England. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  certain  way  he  had  already 
•established  it ;  and  if  money  was  lost  in  the  process,  such  was 
also  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where,  but  for  ample 
subventions  from  the  State,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
maintain  this  luxurious,  but  ruinous,  form  of  entertainment- 
Handel’s  last  experiment  was  made  where  he  had  made  his  first, 
at  the  King’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  Here  he  had  produced 
his  Rinaldi  in  1711  ;  and  here,  between  the  years  1738  and 
1740,  he  brought  out  four  new  operas,  including  Deidamia,\\h 
last.  He  was  fifty-six  years  of  age.  He  had  been  working 
in  England  at  Italian  Opera  for  nearly  thirty  years,  during 
which  time  he  brought  out  thirty-five  operatic  works.  He 
now  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  production  of  oratorios 
composed  to  English  words  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  became 
truly  popular  in  England. 

One  enterprising  gladiator,  however — one  gladiatorial  impre¬ 
sario — has  always  been  ready  in  England  to  follow  another  in 
order  to  do  battle  on  behalf  of  Italian  Opera.  “  Banhrupturus  vos 
salutat!”  murmurs  the  heroic,  self-devoted  manager,  as  he  enters 
the  arena  ;  and  an  admiring,  sympathizing  public  at  once  pities 
and  applauds  him,  knowing  beforehand  his  inevitable  doom. 

To  take  another  view  of  the  matter,  we  have  had  Italian  Opera 
in  London,  with  the  finest  works  of  the  day  performed  by  the 
finest  singers,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years — since  1711.  No 
other  capital  outside  Italy  can  make  a  similar  boast ;  though  it  is 
true  that  in  Hamburgh,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  the  great  head- 
■quarters  of  Italian  Opera  in  Germany  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  Italian  performances  have  led  to  performances  in  the 
national  tongue. 

In  1741,  when  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  took  up  the  management 
•of  the  King’s  Theatre,  Galuppi  was  engaged  as  composer.  Operas 
by  Scarlatti,  Hasse,  Porpora,  Vinci,  and  Veracini  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  during  Handel’s  time — now  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  now  at 
Covent  Garden,  now  at  Porpora’s  Theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ; 
-and  after  Handel’s  retirement  works  by  Galuppi,  Pergolese, 
Jomelli,  Gluck,  and  Piccini  were  performed.  At  the  same  time 
the  most  celebrated  singers  in  Europe  continued  to  visit  Landon. 
In  1742  the  OUmpiade,  with  music  by  Pergolese,  the  future  com¬ 
poser  of  La  Serva  Padrona,  was  brought  out ;  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  several  of  the  earlier  works  of  Gluck  were  produced. 
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Probably  Lord  Middlesex  could  afford  to  lose  the  seven  or  eight 
thousand  a  year  which,  on  the  average,  the  maintenance  of 
Italian  Opera  in  London  seems  to  have  cost.  Throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  the  burden  of  the  loss  seems  to  have 
been  borne  by  the  English  aristocracy,  bound  together,  for 
the  most  part,  in  companies  of  subscribers.  Thus  upheld,  Italian 
Opera  met  with  various  adventures  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Theatre, 
Oovent  Garden,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  King’s,  until  it  found 
itself,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  once  more  established  at 
the  last  named  of  these  theatres — its  original  home.  Handel,  for 
the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence,  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  new  entertainment,  which  he  raised  to  a  pitch  of  excellence 
unequalled  elsewhere,  except,  perhaps,  at  Naples  and  at  Dresden, 
where  King  Augustus  of  Saxony  took  care  that  the  first  singers 
und  musicians  in  Europe  should  be  engaged.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  our  London  orchestra  can  have  been  of  the  highest 
excellence ;  though  Handel  brought  over  many  of  the  musicians 
from  Germany,  and  himself  acted  as  musical  conductor. 

Dealing  with  the  subject  of  celebrated  orchestras,  Kousseau,  in 
1754, wrote  asfollows  in  his  I/wsfcaZDfc^fonary ;  “  The  first  orchestra 
in  Europe  in  respect  to  the  number  and  science  of  the  symphonists 
is  that  of  Naples.  But  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera  of  the  King  of 
Poland  at  Dresden,  directed  by  the  illustrious  Hasse,  is  better 
•distributed  and  forms  a  better  ensemble.''  France,  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  only  country  in  Europe  where 
Italian  Opera  was  ignored.  Italian  Opera  had  found  its  way 
•even  to  Algiers ;  and  in  1780  Paisiello  composed  his  Ba^'her  of 
Seville  (thirty-five  years  before  Eossini  treated  the  same  subject) 
ifor  St.  Petersburg.  It  has  been  paradoxically  asserted  that  the 
introduction  of  fine  music  into  England  under  the  auspices  of 
Handel  delayed  the  development  of  a  national  English  style — a 
thing  we  have  still  to  look  for  in  connection  with  dramatic  work. 
The  cultivation  of  Italian  Opera  at  Vienna  did  not,  however, 
dwarf  the  genius  of  Mozart,  nor  prevent  him  from  composing 
Die  Zauherjiute ,  as  well  as  Figaro  and  Don  Juan.  In  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  a  national  school  of  dramatic  music  was 
deliberately  fostered,  nothing  came  of  it.  “  The  French,”  wrote 
Eousseau,  “  call  Lulli  and  Eameau  the  greatest  composers  of 
Europe.  But  Europe  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  composers.” 
It  was  not  indeed  until  Gluck  and  Piccinni  were  admitted  to  the 
so-called  ‘  Academic  Koyale  de  Musique  ’  that  the  French  under¬ 
stood  what  dramatic  music  really  meant. 

The  Operatic  Managers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  of  a 
different  type  from  those  who  were  to  follow  them.  Handel, 
Porpora,  Galuppi,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  were  succeeded  by 
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commercial  gentlemen  likeWaters,  Ebers,  and  Taylor.  The  nobility 
were  ceasing  to  trouble  themselves  about  music  ;  and  the  musical 
direction  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  great  composers.  Waters 
was  the  first  man  who  ever  made  money  by  the  opera  ;  though 
the  sum  of  seven  thousand  pounds  which  he  cleared  in  1814  was 
obviously  due  to  the  presence  in  London  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
Twenty-three  years  before,  the  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera 
established  at  the  Pantheon,  incurred  in  one  season  debts  to 
the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Madame  Catalani  appeared  at  the  King’s  Theatre  in  1806,  and 
sang  there  almost  continuously  until  1813.  She  never  obtained 
so  much  success  anywhere  as  in  England  ;  nor  less,  it  is  said, 
anywhere  than  in  Italy.  After  directing  for  a  few  years  the 
Theatre  des  Italiens  of  Paris,  Madame  Catalani  and  her  husband, 
the  notorious  M.  Valabreque,  returned  to  London,  where  they 
made  a  highly  profitable  engagement  with  Mr.  Ebers.  Madame 
Catalani  paid  for  nothing,  and  took  half  the  receipts. 

One  of  the  greatest  operatic  years  in  London  was  that  of  1824, 
when  Eossini  visited  us,  and  made  arrangements  (which  unfortu¬ 
nately  ended  in  nothing)  for  bringing  out  a  new  opera  at  the 
King’s  Theatre.  The  manager,  Mr.  Ebers,  had  sent  him  a 
pressing  invitation,  together  with  the  offer  of  a  lucrative  engage¬ 
ment  for  himself  as  composer,  and  for  his  wife,  Madame  Colbran- 
Eossini,  as  principal  singer.  On  his  arrival,  Baron  de  Lieven,  the 
Eussian  Ambassador,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  Verona 
during  the  Congress,  called  upon  him  and  told  him  that  the 
King  desired  to  see  him  before  anyone  else.  Eossini  replied 
that  he  felt  too  much  honoured  by  the  King’s  command  not  to 
obey  it.  George  IV.  was  at  Brighton,  and  Eossini  was,  for  the 
moment,  too  unwell  to  travel.  He  denied  himself,  however,  to 
all  visitors,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  started  with  Baron  ds 
Lieven  for  Brighton,  where  the  King  received  him  most  graciously 
at  the  Pavilion. 

In  London  society  Eossini  met  with  the  greatest  possible 
success ;  and  he  thought  himself  fortunate  in  receiving  for  each 
concert  in  which  he  and  his  wife  took  part  the  sum  of  <£50 — a 
mere  trifle  in  the  present  day.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
undertook  the  composition  of  several  operas  for  the  Academic 
Eoyale  de  Musique  ;  and  he  afterwards  became  musical  director 
of  the  Theatre  des  Italiens. 

Italian  Opera  in  Paris  was  a  Napoleonic  creation.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Napoleon  I.  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  it 
died  out  with  Napoleon  III.  in  1870.  The  Franco-German  war, 
which  placed  Italian  troops  in  Eome,  removed  Italian  singers 
from  Paris.  Opera  had  a  brilliant  time,  no  doubt,  under  the 
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Kestoration  and  under  Louis  Philippe,  during  whose  reign  Rossini 
was  for  some  years  director  of  the  Theatre  des  Italiens.  Equal 
to  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  by  its  singers,  it  was  superior  to  the 
London  establishment  by  the  fact  that  operas  were  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  it  by  the  first  Italian  composers  of  the  day.  Thus 
Bellini’s  Puritani  and  Donizetti’s  Don  Pasquale  were  both  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiens,  afterwards 
to  be  transferred,  in  each  case  with  the  original  cast,  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre :  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache 
in  Bellini’s  work  ;  Grisi,  Mario,  Tamburini  and  Lablache  in 
Donizetti’s.  In  those  days,  the  Anglo-Italian  Theatre  used  to  look 
to  the  Theatre  des  Italiens  for  its  singers,  to  the  French  Opera — or 
“  Academie  Royale  de  Musique  ” — for  its  dancers.  Indeed,  only 
a  few  years  after  the  Peace  of  1815,  a  convention  in  form  was. 
drawn  up,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  between  the  manager  of  the  King’s  Theatre  and  the  high', 
official  representing  the  interests  of  the  Academie  Royale,  by 
which  the  principal  dancers  of  the  Academie  were  to  be  lent  to  the- 
King’s  Theatre,  on  the  express  understanding  that  when  the. 
term  for  which  they  had  been  “ceded ’’were  at  an  end  they 
should  be  allowed,  and  directed,  at  once  to  return.  This,  on  some 
previous  occasion,  they  had  evidently  failed  to  do. 

Under  Laporte  and  Lumley,  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  depended' 
almost  exclusively  on  the  works  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti. 
Opera  was  sacrificed  systematically  to  ballet  ;  the  former  being 
cruelly  “  cut  ”  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be  given  at  full 
length.  When  Jenny  Lind  was  the  bright  particular  star  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  Robert  le  Diahle  was  produced  in  such 
questionable  shape  that  its  own  composer  w‘ould  have  been  unable.  • 
to  recognize  it.  The  pa.rt  of  the  Princess  Isabelle  was  virtually 
excised;  and  the  opera  was  reduced  to  those  scenes,  or,  at  least,, 
those  acts,  in  which  Alice,  as  impersonated  by  the  heroine  of  the 
hour,  appeared.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Italian. 
Opera  in  1847  an  attempt  was  made  at  the  new  theatre  to  present, 
all  the  works  of  Meyerbeer  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
original  form. 

Before  it  was  finally  to  disappear  through  the  deliberate  process 
of  demolition,  the  old  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,  called 
successively  the  King’s  and  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  was  for 
many  years  conducted  with  much  spirit  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Maplesoi], 
who  produced,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  Faust,  Carmen, 
Mf’fistofele,  and  Mignon,  and  who,  among  other  famous  vocalist?, 
introduced  to  the  English  public  Titiens,  Trebelli,  Nilsson,  and. 
Giuglini. 

At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  everything  from  the  very  beginning 
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was  done  on  the  grandest  possible  scale,  including  money  losses, 
which  amounted  in  one  single  season  to  £100,000.  Mr.  Delafield’s 
racehorses,  had,  it  is  true,  run  away  wuth  a  portion  of  the  money. 
But,  when  we  make  all  due  allowances  for  this,  the  enterprising 
brewer  was  entitled  to  boast  that  in  the  matter  of  operatic 
expenditure  he  had  “beaten  the  record.”  He  was  allowed — 
perhaps  even  encouraged— to  produce  three  grand  operas  in 
the  course  of  one  season;  which  alone  would  have  been  enough 
to  bring  him  to  grief. 

Alboni,  Tamberlik,  Graziani,  Patti,  Lucca,  Albani,  Faure, 
Maurel  may  be  mentioned  among  the  singers  introduced  by 
..successive  managers  of  the  Koyal  Italian  Opera,  and  chiefly  by 
,l;he  late  Mr.  Gye.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gye,  the  enterprise 
which  he  had  conducted  with  so  much  ability  fell  gradually  into 
a  very  bad  way,  and  at  last  came  utterly  to  grief.  Musical 
history  repeated  itself;  and,  as  at  the  end  of  the  year  1737, 
London  found  itself  once  more  without  an  Italian  Opera.  For¬ 
tunately,  Sir  Augustus  Harris  was  at  hand,  under  whose  manage¬ 
ment  opera  was  once  more  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  point  of 
excellence. 


THE  EECENT  KEVIVAL  OF  ITALIAN  OPEEA. 

By  H.  a.  Eudall. 

Aft  EE  an  absence  from  the  English  stage,  so  prolonged 
as  to  wear  almost  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  desertion, 
Madame  Patti  will  return  to  the  scene  of  her  former  triumphs 
during  Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  forthcoming  Opera  season  at 
Covent  Garden.  Upon  the  combination  of  circumstances  to  wdiich 
this  absence  is  to  be  attributed  there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  welcome  announcement  now  made,  it  will  be  more 
to  the  purpose  to  glance  briefly  at  certain  remarkable  changes  in 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  operatic  enterprise  in  England 
which  have  been  brought  about  since  this  star  of  the  very  first 
magnitude  disappeared  from  our  operatic  firmament.  When 
Madame  Patti  practically  quitted  our  lyric  stage  Italian  opera  was 
pronounced  by  many  to  be  in  extremis.  She  returns  to  find  its 
social  glories  revived,  and  its  artistic  position  stronger  than  ever. 
She  comes  back  to  a  changed  Covent  Garden,  and,  in  some 
respects,  also  to  a  cnanged  audience — an  audience  more  exigent 
in  the  matter  of  stage  surroundings  and  dramatic  proprieties,  and 
apt  too,  after  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  novelty,  to  grow  some¬ 
what  impatient  of  more  than  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  those 
well-worn  works  with  which  past  generations  of  opera-goers  had 
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perforce  to  content  themselves.  Not  that  any  fears  need  be 
entertained  on  this  score.  Madame  Patti’s  tastes  are  well  known 
to  be  more  eclectic  than  her  ostensible  repertory,  and  should 
a  demand  for  novelty  arise  in  her  case  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  she  will  prove  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  name  of  the  magician  who  has  effected  this  transformation 
scene  in  matters  operatic  will  readily  be  supplied  by  anybody 
possessing  even  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  course  of 
musical  events  during  the  last  seven  years.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  season  of  1887 — a  season  which,  in  spite  of  the 
festive  activity  of  the  Jubilee  Year,  or,  perhaps,  rather  by  reason 
of  it,  resulted  in  severe  disappointment  to  one  management  and 
actual  collapse  in  the  case  of  another — that  Mr.  Augustus  Harris 
boldly  announced  his  intention  of  opening  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
for  a  short  spell  of  Italian  opera.  All  circumstances  considered, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  good  wishes  called  forth  by  this 
announcement  among  his  friends  and  the  general  public  were 
unaccompanied  by  any  very  sanguine  expectations.  The  frame 
of  mind  in  which  the  impresario  himself  undertook  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  sufficiently  indicated  by  a  remark  made  by  him  at  the 
time  to  a  personal  friend  and  eminent  musical  critic,  since 
deceased  :  “  If  Opera  is  dead,  as  many  assert,  I  intend  to  bury 
it  decently ;  if  it  can  be  revived  I  mean  to  give  it  a  new  lease  of 
life.”  On  the  opening  night  of  this  initial  season  a  performance 
of  A'ida  was  given  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  sufficiently 
brilliant  to  recall  the  good  old  days  which  were  supposed  to  have 
departed  for  ever  ;  the  performance  being  marked  by  an  attention 
to  the  mise-en- scene  and  a  general  all-round  excellence  sufficient 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Harris,  whether  destined  to  succeed  or  fail, 
was  at  any  rate  pretty  certain  to  steer  clear  of  the  particular 
mistakes  which  had  landed  in  misfortune  so  many  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  Another  significant  fact  was  the  absence  from  Mr. 
Harris’s  prospectus  of  one  or  two  great  names  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  the  first  object  of  an  ambitious  manager  to  secure, 
and  the  presence  in  their  stead  of  others  known  only  by  repute, 
or  altogether  unfamiliar  to  the  London  public.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  new  impresario,  consciously  or  otherwise,  opened  the 
game  by  playing  his  very  highest  trump  ;  for  that  first  night  of 
his  first  season  was  the  occasion  of  M.  Jean  de  Reszke’s  debut 
in  England.  Shortly  following  upon  this  first  appearance,  which, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
historic  interest,  came  that  of  Mile.  Sigrid  Arnoldson,  whose 
youthful  charm,  and  singularly  pure  vocalisation,  immediately 
secured  for  her  a  high  and  lasting  position  in  public  favour.  In 
the  list  of  artists  who  appeared  during  this  short  season  were  also 
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Madame  Minnie  Hank — the  original  creator  of  Carmen — 
Madame  Nordica,  M,  Maurel,  Battistini,  Del  Puente,  and  others. 
The  performances  were  of  unequal  merit ;  but  in  many  cases, 
notably  in  the  revivals  of  Faust  (in  which  the  Walpurgis  night 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time),  Lohengrin,  and  Les 
Huguenots  ample  testimony  was  forthcoming  to  the  greater 
intelligence  and  liberality  with  which  Italian  opera  was  likely  to 
be  produced  under  the  new  regime.  The  task,  however,  of 
turning  the  tide  of  fashion  back  to  old  channels  was  not  to  be 
accomplished  without  a  preliminary  sacrifice.  The  first  season, 
artistically  successful  as  it  was,  resulted  in  a  pecuniary  loss 
amounting,  according  to  an  authoritative  statement,  to  something 
like  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  prophets  of  evil  were  not  5"et 
silenced.  In  at  least  one  well-known  newspaper  the  events  of 
the  summer  season  of  1887  were  summed  up  by  the  confident 
statement; — “Italian  Opera  in  this  country  is  practically 
dead.” 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Harris  transferred  his  operations  to 
Covent  Garden,  and  the  work  achieved  by  him  in  that  house  year 
after  year  down  to  the  present  time  is  represented  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  revivals  and  productions  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
operatic  enterprise.  In  the  course  of  this  season,  Mr.  Harris 
gave  further  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  debutantes.  Though  manifestly  unversed  in  stage  technicalities, 
the  young  new-comer.  Miss  Macintyre,  enacted  the  part  of 
Micaela  in  Carmen  with  a  confidence  that  has  been  fully  justified 
by  her  subsequent  career.  The  freshness  of  her  voice,  her  artless 
ways,  and  her  high  intelligence  aroused  popular  enthusiasm  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  then  and  there  she  established  herself  a 
prime  favourite  with  the  public,  and  has  remained  so  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  Meanwhile  the  brothers  de  Keszke  were  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  tower  of  strength  in  themselves,  and  with  their  aid  and 
that  of  such  established  favourites  as  Madame  Albani,  Madame 
Nordica,  and  others,  and  of  two  such  conductors  as  Signor 
Mancinelli  and  Signor  Randegger,  many  admirable  performances 
were  obtained.  The  keynote  of  success  had  at  last  been  struck. 
The  second  season  under  the  new  regime  was  prolonged  a  fort¬ 
night  beyond  the  limit  of  time  originally  assigned  to  it.  Impor¬ 
tant  as  was  the  work  achieved  in  the  two  following  years,  it  must 
be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  It  included  a  State  performance ; 
and  each  season  increased  in  brilliancy  and  in  variety  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  1889,  Borneo  et  Juliette  was  performed  in  French  seven 
times,  and  this  new  departure  in  “Italian  Opera”  saw  further 
development  in  the  year  following,  when  representations  in  the 
original  tongue  were  given  of  Faust,  Borneo,  Carmen,  Manon,  and 
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Le  Prophete.  Die  Meistersinger  was  also  given  in  Italian,  with 
Madame  Valda  as  Eva.  The  season  of  1891  was  memorable  for 
the  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden  of  Mdlle.  Giuglia  Eavogli, 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  modern  times,  and  her  accomplished 
sister ;  and  the  company  was  further  strengthened  by  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Madame  Melba,  Mile.  Van  Zandt,  Madame  Marie  Eoze, 
Miss  Eames,  Miss  Sybil  Saunderson,  MM.  Maurel,  Van  Dyck, 
Plan9on,  Dufriche  (the  lago  in  Verdi’s  Otello),  and  others. 

The  amount  of  work  represented  by  all  these  achievements 
will  be  deemed  by  most  people  sufficient  to  overtax  the  energies 
of  the  most  untiring  of  managers.  Nevertheless,  it  sinks  into 
comparative  insignificance  besides  that  accomplished  by  Sir 
Augustus  Harris — as  it  is  now  time  to  call  him — during  the 
season  of  1892,  and  those  that  followed.  From  this  point  he 
may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  his  operatic 
enterprise.  Undaunted  by  the  cares  and  responsibilities  con¬ 
nected  with  Covent  Garden,  where,  besides  presenting  his  regular 
subscribers  with  various  important  novelties,  he  was  appealing 
to  a  new  public  by  performances  on  extra  nights  of  the  Nibelungen 
trilogy  and  other  examples  of  Wagnerian  opera,  he  opened 
Drury  Lane  for  representations  of  German  works,  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Mahler.  These,  though  they  may  not  have 
always  been  given  under  the  best  Covent  Garden  conditions, 
served  at  any  rate  to  familiarise  “  overflow  audiences  ”  with  the 
splendid  acting  of  Frau  Klaffsky  and  Herr  Alvary,  and  were  in 
many  respects  highly  interesting  and  meritorious.  To  return  to 
Covent  Garden,  among  the  new  works  produced  that  year  were 
the  now  familiar  Cavalleria  Eusiicana.  which  served  to  display  at 
their  best  the  dramatic  powers  of  Madame  Calve  ;  D'Amico  Fritz, 
Mr.  De  Lara’s  Light  of  Asia,  and  the  somewhat  trumpery 
Trompeter  von  Sdhkingen,  which  had  long  achieved  popular  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  Continent.  During  the  seasons  of  1893  and  1894,  the 
new  productions  increased  in  interest ;  among  them  being  Verdi’s 
Fal staff ;  Leoncavollo’s  Paggliacci ;  Mascagni’s  7  Eantzau;  a  not 
very  successful  revival  of  Halevy’sLa  Juive  ;  that  remarkable  and 
fascinating  work,  Bruneau’s  L’Attaque  dii  Moulin;  Massenet’s 
La  Navarraise Stansford’s  Veiled  Prophet;  Mr.  Cowen’s  Signa  ; 
and  Mr.  De  Lara’s  Amy  Eohsart. 

For  several  years  past  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  abandoned  the 
custom  of  issuing  prospectuses  of  the  kind  which  so  often  proved 
delusive  in  times  gone  by.  The  single  new  work  which  has  been 
definitely  mentioned  for  speedy  production  in  the  new  season 
to  commence  on  May  13  is  Mr.  Cowen’s  opera  Harold,  with 
IMadame  Albani  in  the  part  of  Edith.  But  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
is  the  last  man  to  rest  on  past  achievements,  and  the  list  of  artists 
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engaged  in  itself  gives  promise  of  an  exceptionally  brilliant  season. 
First  in  importance  among  announced  new  comers  is  Signor 
Tamagno,  an  artist  of  world-wide  celebrity  who  has  not  before 
been  heard  in  this  country.  Of  at  least  equal  interest,  however,, 
will  be  the  promised  performance  in  German  by  M.  Jean  de 
Eeszke  and  Miss  Macintyre,  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  For  the 
rest  the  possibility  of  reviving  Patti  nights  at  Covent  Garden 
without  fear  of  the  penalties  which  the  “star”  system  has  so- 
often  inflicted  upon  weaker  managements,  may  be  regarded  as  of 
no  little  importance. 


INCIDENTAL  MUSIC  IN  PLAYS. 

By  W.  Beatty-Kingston. 

1  GATHER  from  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland’s  paper  on  the  above 
subject  in  the  April  number  of  The  Theatre  that,  while  he  is- 
at  one  with  me  respecting  the  absurdities  and  Eesthetic  anomalies 
that  unavoidably  accrue  from  the  utilisation  of  music  as  an 
accessory  to  the  drama,  in  either  a  descriptive  or  an  emotional 
capacity,  he  takes  exception  to  some  of  the  examples  which 
appeared  to  me  appositely  illustrative  of  the  opinions  I  had 
previously  set  forth  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  It  was 
certainly  not  my  intention  to  suggest  that  the  inimitable  quartet 
in  Bigoletto  was  a  musical  absurdity.  I  contended,  and  still 
contend,  that  it  is  dramatically  ridiculous,  and  I  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  that  “  not  one  ”  of  the  vocalists  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  it  “  sings  a  note  that  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  emotion  represented.”  The  mere  fact  that  the  notes  sung 
simultaneously  harmonise  perfectly,  although  the  singers  have- 
no  emotion  in  common,  proves  the  quartet — considered  as  a 
dramatic  episode — to  be  incongruous.  Harmony,  when  exactly 
rendered,  is  always  beautiful,  whereas  the  passions  and  purposes- 
expressed  by  three  of  the  four  interpreters  of  Verdi’s  admirable- 
composition — notably  by  Sparafucile — are  more  or  less  hideous. 
Hence  the  glaring  contrast  between  sense  and  sound,  in  their 
respective  significances,  which  seems  to  me  painfully  absurd  as 
well  as  supremely  inartistic.  Such  contrasts  are  inevitable  in  all 
expositions  of  the  fine  arts,  as  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,  himself 
admits  in  observing  that  every  art  must  express  itself  through  a. 
medium  that  is  undoubtedly  a  convention.”  In  exemplifying 
them  by  one  or  two  striking  instances,  I  had  no  pretension  to- 
reform  these  anomalies  or  even  to  condemn  them.  They  are 
justified  to  a  certain  extent,  as  I  expressly  pointed  out,  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  give  pleasure  to  a  vast  majority  of  theatre¬ 
goers,  and  hence,  regarded  from  a  managerial  point  of  view 
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constitute  a  legitimate  attraction  to  the  general  public,  to  forego 
which  were  no  less  unwise  than  uncalled  for.  Nevertheless,  the}'’ 
are  absurd,  and  probably  some  measure  of  their  popularity  may 
be  correctly  attributed  to  their  intrinsic  ridiculousness. 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  protest  against  the  insinuation 
that  I  “  would  have  the  songs  in  Shakspere  declaimed  without 
music,  and  dances  executed  without  a  sound.”  Unless  my 
memory  plays  me  false — for  I  have  not  by  me  the  article  to  which 
Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  has  disapprovingly  referred — I  called 
attention  therein  to  the  excusability  of  incidental  vocalism  in 
this  connection,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural 
or  even  unusual  that  musically-disposed  persons,  while  under  the 
influence  of  emotion,  idea,  or  impression,  should  break  out  into 
song ;  the  words  or  tune  uttered  happening  to  be  associated 
psychically  or  mnemonically  with  the  thought  or  feeling  moving 
the  singer  for  the  moment.  It  would,  moreover,  never  have 
occurred  to  me  to  wish  that  dances  dovetailed  into  the  stage- 
action  of  any  piece,  Shaksperian  or  otherwise,  should  be 
“  executed  without  a  sound ;  ”  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  no 
written  word  of  mine  may  be  held  to  “  stand  accountant  ”  for  so 
inept  a  suggestion  as  that  which,  by  inference,  Mr.  Fuller 
Maitland  appears  to  deem  me  capable  of  putting  forward.  In 
real  life  it  is  not  impossible,  though  highly  improbable,  that 
music-loving  human  beings  should  give  melodic  expression  to 
their  sensations  or  sentiments.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  admissible 
that  they  should  do  so  in  Active  life,  as  presented  upon  the  stage. 
But  that  two  or  more  of  them,  thinking  and  feeling  differently — 
or,  as  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland  aptly  puts  it — having  no  emotion  in 
common,  should  “hit  it  off”  musically,  so  to  speak,  in  such 
felicitous  sort  as  to  enounce  “  admirably-balanced  harmonies  in 
symmetrical  concert,”  is  utterly  and  absolutely  out  of  the 
question.  This  was  my  contention,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  that 
alleging  the  inopportuneness  and  even  impropriety  (artistically 
considered)  of  employing  music  as  an  accessory  to  dramatic 
action,  [  must  crave  permission  to  adhere. 
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MBS.  PATRICK  CAMPBELL. 

WHEN  it  was  announced  in  the  summer  of  1891  that  a  Mrs. 

Patrick  Campbell,  then  unknown  to  London  audiences, 
would  appear  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre  on  a  certain  afternoon  in 
As  You  Like  It,  very  few^  people  would  have  ventured  to  prophesy, 
even  if  they  held  the  opinion,  that  the  Eosalind  of  the  occasion 
was  in  the  short  space  of  four  years  to  be  recognized  as  the 
holder  of  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  English  players.  Yet  so  it 
is,  and,  more  curiously  still,  the  recognition  has  come  about  only 
within  the  last  two  years  of  her  career.  Mrs.  Campbell  went 
down  to  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  one  evening  in  May,  1893,  to 
play  in  anew  piece  by  Mr.  Pinero,  and  came  away  to  find  herself 
suddenly  famous.  Before  this  she  had  acted  with  success  at  the 
Adelphi  in  such  productions  as  The  Black  Domino  and  The 
Trumpet  Call.  She  had  also  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
first  as  an  amateur,  and  then  in  the  provinces,  where  she  was  for 
some  time  with  Mr.  Ben  Greet’s  Company.  But  nothing  she 
had  done  up  to  the  time  of  her  appearance  in  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  seemed  to  mark  her  out,  save  in  the  eyes  of  a  few  keen 
observers,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Pinero  himself,  as  a  dramatic 
artist  whose  name  would  be  a  notable  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  stage.  Her  Paula  was  a  revelation,  showing  that  she 
possessed  many  of  the  qualities  needed  to  equip  her  for  rivalry 
with  the  most  famous  women  players  of  the  time.  Her  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  new  part  was  naturally  awaited  with  eagerness,  but  for 
a  time  her  admirers  had  to  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 
Neither  in  The  Masqueraders  nor  in  John-a-Dr earns  did  her 
genius  fully  expand.  But  now  again  Mrs.  Campbell  has  a  part 
worthy  of  her — one  into  which  she  can  throw  herself  with  all  the 
force  of  her  nature  ;  and  as  the  notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  she 
goes  far  to  make  up  all  the  ground  she  lost  in  the  interval 
between  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  and  Mr.  Pinero’s  latest 
achievement.  A  strangely  fascinating  personalit}'',  a  voice  of 
singular  beauty,  and  powers  of  conception  and  expression  far 
above  the  ordinary,  almost  justify  those  who  have  already  placed 
Mrs.  Campbell  side  by  side  with  Madame  Bernhardt  and  Signora 
Duse.  The  more  judicious  critic  will,  however,  until  he  has  had 
further  chances  of  judging  the  extent  of  her  abilities,  withhold 
an  opinion  which  he  may  fully  hope  to  see  borne  out  by  events, 
but  which  he  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  form. 
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IN  LONDON. 

WITH  the  unanimity  which,  in  Mr.  Puff’s  opinion, 
characterised  everything  and  everybody  connected  with 
the  stage,  managers  have  this  year  reserved  all  their  novelties  for 
Easter.  The  few  weeks  preceding  that  season  have  accordingly 
offered  but  a  barren  record.  Despite  the  bright  sunshine,  a 
cold  easterly  wind  drove  crowds  of  holiday-makers  to  seek 
amusement  indoors,  and,  in  consequence,  the  theatres  have  been 
thronged  as  seldom  happens  even  at  this  period.  With  London 
rapidly  filling  for  the  season  there  is  every  probability  that  this 
prosperous  state  of  things  will  continue. 


The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me. 


A  Drama,  in  Four  Acts,  by  Franklin  Ftles  and  David  Belasco.  Produced  at  the  Adelph 

Theatre,  April  13. 


General  Kennion 
Major  Burleigh 
Lieutenant  Hawkes- 
worth . . 

Lieutenant  Morton 
Parlow 

Arthur  Pen  wick,  M.D. 
Private  Jones. . 

John  Ladru  .. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Macklin. 

Mr.  Charles  ITulton. 

Mr.  William  Terris  i 

Mr.  W.  L.  Abingdon. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Gardiner. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Cockhurn. 
Mr.  Julian  Cros.s. 


Dick  Burleigh 
Sergeant  Dix  . . 
MoUlynn 
Andy  Jackson 
Kate  Kennion 
Lucy  Hawkesworth . . 

Fawn . 

Wilber’s  Ann  . . 


Miss  Dora  Barton. 

Mr.  Ackerman  May. 

Mr  Richard  Pcrdon. 
Mr.  Edwin  Korke. 

Miss  Millward. 

Miss  Hope  Dudley. 
Miss  Mary  Allestree. 
Miss  Marie  Montrose. 


Produced  two  years  ago  in  New  York — on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Empire  Theatre — this  drama  has  achieved  great 
popularity  in  America.  The  reasons  for  its  success  in  the  land  of 
its  birth  are  obvious.  The  play  deals  with  scenes  which  are  more 
or  less  familiar  to  the  people  across  the  Atlantic ;  its  third  act, 
when  properly  handled,  is  highly  effective,  and  it  is  tinged  with 
sentiment — a  considerable  attraction  in  itself  to  the  majority  of 
the  playgoers  of  the  United  States.  In  London,  however,  it  is 
found  wanting.  There  has  been  general  complaint  in  the  columns 
of  the  press  that  the  third  act,  somehow  or  another,  misses  fire, 
despite  the  truthful,  vivid  acting  of  Miss  Millward.  It  has  been 
contended,  for  instance,  that  the  rescuing  party  should  be 
heralded  by  music.  Again,  fault  has  been  found  with  the 
Adelphi  management  for  not  providing  a  picturesque  fight 
between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States  soldiers.  The  latter 
idea  might  certainly  have  been  carried  out,  but  it  would  have 
involved  the  stage  management  of  the  Saxe-Meinengers  in 
order  to  avoid  anything  ridiculous.  For  it  is  difficult  to  take 
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the  stage-Indian  on  the  warpath  at  all  seriously.  What  is  really 
the  matter  with  the  play  is  that  it  is  not  properly  understood  at 
the  Adelphi.  It  is  an  American  play,  and  it  should  have  had  the 
assistance  in  its  production  of  an  American  expert,  or  of  some 
English  stage-manager  who  knew  exactly  how  it  should  be  pre¬ 
sented.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  suggestion,  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  visible  fight  in  the  third  act,  that  the  London  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  sparing  in  the  matter  of  its  mounting.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  play  is  too 
elaborately  staged  at  the  Adelphi.  The  back  cloth  of  the  first 
act  suggests  that  the  solitary  fort  is  near  to  a  town,  the  interior 
of  the  post  is  far  too  bright  and  capacious,  while  the  “  general’s 
home,”  of  the  fourth  act,  reminds  one  of  a  Vanderbilt  mansion  in 
Fifth  Avenue  rather  than  an  unpretentious  dwelling-place  in  the 
wilds  of  a  North-Western  state.  In  short,  in  external  matters  at 
any  rate,  the  spirit  of  the  play  has  not  been  happily  caught. 

This  much-discussed  third  act  may  be  specially  observed.  The 
situation — borrowed,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  worse,  for  all  that — 
is  led  up  to  quite  admirably.  The  act  keeps  the  audience  in  the 
highest  state  of  excitement.  The  critical  observer,  of  course, 
knows  that  a  rescue  will  be  effected,  but  that  knowledge  does 
not  prevent  the  excitement  of  the  scene  from  being  felt.  The 
death  of  the  Indian’s  daughter  at  a  critical  moment  is  a  capital 
dramatic  effect,  and  the  invocation  of  the  General’s  daughter  to 
her  father  to  shoot  her  rather  than  let  her  fall  a  prey  to  the 
outrages  of  the  maddened  besiegers  is  also  finely  dramatic.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  two  incidents,  being  so  strong  in  them¬ 
selves,  go  far  towards  weakening  the  end  of  the  act,  so  that,  when 
the  hero  and  a  few  of  his  companions  rush  in,  their  appearance 
does  not  provoke  that  storm  of  applause  which  the  relief  to  the 
spectators,  no  less  than  that  afforded  the  beleaguered  garrison, 
would  warrant.  But  the  fault  is  not  that  of  the  strength  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  act  and  the  comparative  weakness  of  its  end. 
The  fault  lies  in  the  fact,  which  must  be  patent  to  anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  think  the  question  out,  that  the  rescuing 
party  should  not  come  in  on  foot.  How  could  a  handful  of  men 
cut  their  way  on  foot  through  a  horde  of  well-armed  savages  ? 
The  rescuers  should  come  in  on  horseback.  They  should  be 
mounted,  and,  when  they  appear,  they  should  suggest 
that  many  more  mounted  soldiers  are  behind  them.  This  would 
form,  not  only  an  excellent  spectacular  effect,  but  it  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  weakness  of 
the  fourth  and  last  act  would  not  then  matter  so  much.  And 
this  last  act  is  deplorably  weak. 

The  salvation  of  the  play  at  the  Adelphi  is  the  interpretation 
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of  the  heroine  by  Miss  Millward,  who  throughout  her  career  has 
done  nothing  better.  She  throws  herself  with  vigour  into  the 
part.  She  is  finely  and  forcibly  dramatic.  It  is,  indeed,  a  treat 
in  these  days  of  pyscholcgical  studies  and  namby-pambyism 
in  acting  to  see,  for  once,  a  natural  and  cleanly  woman  on  the 
stage,  and  to  see  the  character,  withal,  acted  with  intelligence 
and  the  right  sort  of  intensity — the  intensity  which  comes  of 
being  natural,  and  of  feeling  the  truth  of  the  character.  Mr. 
Terriss  is  the  ideal  hero  for  melodrama,  and  he  lives  up  to  his 
reputation  in  this  play.  Mr.  Abingdon  plays  the  thankless 
part  of  the  villain  quite  well,  while  Mr.  Fulton  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  equal  to  his  task.  Miss  Allestree,  it  seem  to  us,  is  a 
little  too  tall  and  hard  for  the  timid  Indian  maiden.  Fawn.  Mr. 
Gardiner  is  a  good  actor,  and  Miss  Montrose  is  a  bright,  winsome 
little  actress,  but  these  players  are  out  of  place  in  the 
"‘comedy”  characters — characters  which  are  more  typical  of  the 
American  stage  than  of  American  life,  and  not  to  be  understood 
by  an  English  audience.  Mr.  Cross  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  use  which  he  makes  of  his  sonorous  voice,  and  for  the 
dignity  which,  as  the  Indian,  he  lends  to  the  single  scene  in 
which  he  appears. 


Delia  Haeding. 


An  Original  Play,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Victorien  Sardou.  Adapted  by  J.  Cojiyrs  Carr.  Produced  at 

the  Comedy  Theatre,  April  17. 


Sir  Arthur  Studley, 

C.B . Mr.  Cyril  Maude. 

Clive  Studley  . .  . .  Mr.  Fred  Terry. 

Stanley  French  . .  Mr.  Mackintosh. 
Julian  Ormsby  ..  Mr.  Gilbert  Farquhar. 
Percival  Lumley  . .  Mr.  Lyston  Lyle. 

Sir  Christopher  Car- 

stairs  . Mr.  Chandler. 

The  Syndic  of  Bellagio  Mr.  Will  Dennis. 


Clerk  to  the  Syndic  . .  Mr.  Mules  Brown. 
Captain  Simonds  ..  Mr.  Blakiston. 
Waiter..  ..  ..  Mr.  J.  Byron, 

Lady  Carstairs  . .  Miss  Rose  Leclercq. 
Mrs.  Venables  ..  Miss  Dorothy  Dorr. 
Mrs.  Emmeline  Ja.  . .  Miss  Eva  Willi.ams. 
Janet  Ross  ..  ..  Mrs.  E.  H.  Brooke. 

Servant . Miss  Fleming  Norton. 

Delia  Harding  . .  Miss  Marion  Terry. 


When  a  dramatist  of  the  proved  ability  of  M.  Victorien 
Sardou,  forgetting  what  is  due  to  himself  and  to  his  art,  allows  a 
wholly  inept  play  to  appear  under  his  name,  the  kindest  course 
the  critic  can  pursue  is  to  observe  an  ominous  silence.  We 
must  be  forgiven,  then,  if  we  decline  to  discuss  in  detail  the  many 
blemishes  which  distinguish  Delia  Harding,  a  piece  consistently 
unworthy  of  the  author’s  reputation.  The  story  not  merely  out¬ 
rages  every  canon  of  probability,  but  is  built  upon  a  foundation 
-of  the  oldest  stage  tricks  and  theatrical  devices,  against  the  use 
uf  which  even  the  most  unsophisticated  East-end  audience  might 
be  expected  to  rebel.  So  absurdly  ludicrous  is  the  action  of  the 
lieroine  in  acknowledging  herself  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  man  she 
loathes,  in  the  belief  that  she  will  thus  save  her  brother  from  the 
consequences  of  his  attempt  to  shoot  her  supposed  seducer— a 
consummation,  by  the  way,  wholly  inconceivable — that  any  sym- 
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pathy  for  her  position  or  interest  in  her  doings  is  rendered  out  of 
the  question.  This,  however,  is  simply  the  starting  point  for  a 
succession  of  incredible  incidents  and  ridiculous  situations,  in 
which  such  long-discarded  artifices  as  the  obvious  theft  of  impor¬ 
tant  letters,  the  employment  of  drugged  wine,  and  the  discovery 
at  the  last  moment  of  documentary  evidence  revealing  the 
heroine’s  innocence  are  resorted  to  in  the  most  bare-faced 
manner.  For  the  performers  concerned  in  this  luckless  enter¬ 
prise  there  can  be  nothing  but  commiseration.  Even  Miss 
Marion  Terry’s  wonderful  charm  and  exceptional  talent  failed  to 
excite  the  slightest  feeling  of  pity  for  so  exasperating  a  heroine 
as  Delia,  while  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  and  Miss  Eose  Leclercq  had  so 
little  of  importance  to  do  as  practically  to  be  out  of  the  running. 
Mr.  Fred  Terry,  in  his  own  interests,  must  be  seriously  cautioned 
against  a  growing  disposition  towards  staginess.  On  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Mackintosh  deserves  unqualified  praise  for  his  bold  and 
effective  handling  of  the  part  of  Stanley  French.  Miss  Dorothy 
Dorr  also  played  with  much  spirit  as  Mrs.  Venables,  while  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Brooke  gave  a  carefully  finished  portrait  of  a  lovable  old 
Scotchwoman. 


The  Blue  Boae. 

A  Fan'astic  Farce,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Murray  Carson.  Produced  at 

Terry’s  Theatre,  March  23. 


Robert  Honeydew  ..  Mr.  Edward  Terry. 
Cyril  Strawthwaite  . .  Mr.  Harcourt  Beatty. 
The  Griffin  ..  ..  Mr.  George  Belmore. 

Boots . Mr.  Leslie  Kenyon. 


Dr.  Prendergast  ..  Miss  Fanny  Brough. 
Mrs.  Pounder. .  ..  Miss  Alexes  Leighton. 

Millicent  . .  . .  Miss  Madge  McIntosh. 


The  authors  of  The  Blue  Boar  have  already  given  to  the  stage 
two  works  of  real  value,  not  only  striking  in  themselves,  but 
noteworthy  for  the  promise  they  contained.  If  David  and 
Gudgeons  failed  to  reap  the  pecuniary  harvest  their  merits 
deserved,  the  blame  must  be  attributed  to  unreasonable  apathy 
on  the  part  of  the  public  rather  than  to  the  writers’  fault.  The 
Blue  Boar  reveals  Messrs.  Parker  and  Carson  in  lighter  vein,  and, 
although  containing  much  that  is  bright  and  diverting,  must  be 
assigned  a  place  distinctly  below  the  level  of  their  former  efforts. 
The  plot  shows  little  ingenuity,  nor  is  it  elaborated  with  that 
mastery  of  incident  and  motive  which  was  so  conspicuous  in 
Gudgeons.  As  a  one-act  farce  the  piece  would  probably  have 
served  to  keep  an  audience  interested  and  amused  for  forty 
minutes ;  but  the  attempt  to  spread  the  same  material  over  three- 
acts  has  ended  far  from  happily.  Robert  Honeydew,  driven 
desperate  by  the  continued  nagging  of  a  shrewish  wife,  has  fled 
from  her,  and  accepted  the  post  of  head-waiter  at  the  Blue  Boar 
in  the  cathedral  city  of  Winster.  Here  he  falls  in  love  with 
the  buxom  landlady,  and  is  speedily  run  to  earth  by  his  infuriated 
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spouse.  Meanwhile  a  mysterious  stranger,  nick-named  the 
Griffin,  is  observed  hovering  on  the  confines  of  the  story,  and  in 
him  the  astute  playgoer  has  little  difficulty  in  recognising  Mrs. 
Honeydew’s  former  husband,  long  supposed  to  be  dead.  A  some¬ 
what  belated  Esthete — for  have  not  .(Esthetes  given  place  to-day 
to  Decadents  and  Degenerates  ? — suggests  to  Honeydew  the 
advisability  of  attempting  to  materialise  the  defunct  Ebenezer 
Blore,  and  as  the  latter  is  already  on  the  premises  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  re-uniting  husband  and  wife,  thus  leaving  Honey- 
dew  free  to  pair  off  with  his  buxom  landlady.  If,  however. 
The  Blue  Boar  shows  no  great  originality  of  invention,  it  possesses 
certain  entertaining  qualities,  the  presence  of  which  goes  far  to 
redress  the  balance.  The  dialogue  is  particularly  happy,  abound¬ 
ing  as  it  does  in  witty  and  clever  lines,  while  some  of  the 
character-drawing  is  particularly  good.  Mr.  Edward  Terry, 
indeed,  has  seldom  been  fitted  with  a  part  better  suited  to  his 
peculiar  individuality,  and,  although  somewhat  over-coloured,  his 
portrait  of  the  timorous  and  excitable  Honeydew  was  excellent. 
Only  less  effective,  because  endowed  with  fewer  opportunities,  was 
the  Dr.  Prendergast,  by  which  title  Mrs.  Honeydew  elects  to  be 
known,  of  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  whose  impersonation  of  an 
“  advanced  ”  woman  suffering  from  occasional  lapses  into 
femininity  had  many  diverting  points.  Mr.  Harcourt  Beatty,  who, 
as  a  light  comedian,  is  rapidly  making  his  way,  gave  a  clever 
sketch  of  the  aesthetic  Cyril  Strawthwaite  ;  while  the  minor 
characters,  with  the  exception  of  that  entrusted  to  Mr.  George 
Belmore  and  persistently  over-played  by  him,  were  safe  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Leslie  Kenyon,  Miss  Alexes  Leighton,  and  Miss 
Madge  McIntosh. 


Fanny. 


An  Original  Farce,  in  Three  Acts,  by  George  R.  Sims  and  Cecil 

Strand  Theatre,  April  15, 


Captain  Gerald  O’Brien  .  Mr.  J.  G.  Shine. 
Professor  Barnabas  Bixley  Mr. William  H.  Day. 

Kellaway . Mr.  Owen  Harris. 

Saunders . Mr.  T.  P.  Haynes. 

Harold  Gregory  . .  . .  Mr.  Osmond  Shil- 

LINGFOKD. 


Bob  Tapping 
George  . . 
Joseph  Barnes 
Flo  Barnes 
Grace  Dormer 
Paquita  O’Brien 


Raleigh.  Produced  at  the 

Mr.  Geo.  Blackmore. 

Mr.  J.  Mahoney. 

Mr.  Robb  Harwood. 

Miss  Lydia  Cowell. 

Miss  May  Whitty. 

Miss  Alma  Stanley. 


Fanny  is  a  farce  of  conventional  pattern,  rendered  tolerable  by 
the  skill  which  the  authors  have  shown  in  the  development  of 
their  intrigue  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  keep  the  ball 
rolling  up  to  the  very  last  moment.  If  anything,  they  have 
given  over  rather  than  short  w’eight,  for  the  complications  of 
their  story  are  so  numerous  and  so  bewildering  that  successfully 
to  appreciate  their  significance  demands  on  the  listener’s  part 
the  closest  attention.  Fanny  herself,  although  giving  the  title 
to  the  piece,  does  not  appear,  having  been  carefully  disposed  of 
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some  time  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  Her  place,  however, 
is  taken  by  her  sister  Flo,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  her  husband 
Joe  Barnes,  periodically  draws  the  allowance  made  to  the 
defunct  Fanny  by  Professor  Bixley,  her  unsuspecting  spouse,  in 
the  belief  that  she  is  still  alive.  The  motive  for  this  apparent 
act  of  generosity  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that  on  his  marriage  day 
the  guileless  Professor  learned  to  his  horror  that  considerable 
■doubt  existed  as  to  the  demise  of  Fanny’s  previous  husband. 
Alarmed  by  the  intelligence,  he  determined  to  part  from  her  on 
the  church  steps.  Meanwhile  he  has  taken  up  the  thread  of  an 
■old  flirtation  with  pretty  Grace  Dormer.  Presently  there  comes 
to  his  assistance  a  certain  Captain  O’Brien,  who,  anxious  to 
befriend  the  Professor,  offers  to  interview  Fanny  for  the  purpose 
of  making  terms  with  her.  This  circumstance  is  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  O’Brien,  an  excitable  and  unreasonably 
jealous  lady,  who  at  once  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  Fanny  is 
in  reality  her  husband’s  sweetheart.  To  clear  himself  the  latter 
asserts  that  Fanny  is  dead,  and  the  Professor,  accepting  the 
statement  as  true,  promptly  marries  Grace.  Here,  as  may  be 
judged,  is  a  situation  containing  ample  material  for  a  series  of 
whimsical  misunderstandings.  Nor  are  the  authors  slow  to 
profit  by  the  fact,  although  some  of  their  later  developments,  be 
it  observed,  are  more  conspicuous  for  ingenuity  than  good  taste. 
The  dialogue,  without  being  really  witty,  has  a  certain  superficial 
smartness  which  with  a  holiday  audience  may  well  pass  for 
humour.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  work  compares  but  poorly 
with  certain  of  the  same  writers’ previous  efforts.  Nor,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  Messrs.  Sims  and  Ealeigh  too  wellf  served 
by  their  interpreters.  Mr.  J.  L.  Shine  conscientiously  strives  to 
be  amusing,  but  his  style  lacks  variety,  while  the  more  he  labours 
to  be  funny  the  less  effective  does  he  become.  Mr.  W.  H.  Day 
gives  to  the  part  of  the  Professor  a  tragic  colouring  that  ill  accords 
with  the  spirit  of  farce,  and  at  times  his  harassed  demeanour  is 
almost  painful.  Miss  Alma  Stanley’s  impersonation  of  Paquita 
O’Brien  is,  on  the  other  hand,  perfect — so  superb,  indeed,  is  her 
performance  as  to  awaken  regret  that  she  has  not  more  to  do. 
A  word  of  praise  must  also  be  given  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Haynes  for  his 
capital  sketch  of  a  village  policeman,  as  also  to  Mr.  Eobb 
Harwood  and  to  Misses  Lydia  Cowell  and  May  Whitty,  all 
excellent  in  their  several  ways.  The  farce  is  preceded  by  a  new 
-duologue  entitled 

The  Backslider, 

By  Mr.  Osmond  Shillinoford, 

•a  bright  and  clever  little  piece,  dealing  in  novel  fashion  with 
the  now  somewhat  threadbare  subject  of  the  New  Woman,  in 
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which  the  author  and  Miss  May  Whitty  are  seen  to  decided 
advantage. 


The  Ladies’  Idol. 


An  Original  Farcical  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Arthur  Law,  Produced  at  the  Vaudeville 

Theatre,  April  18. 


Lionel  Delamere  ..  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith 
The  Duke  of  Castle- 

ford  . Mr.  Sydney  Warden. 

Lord  Pinch  Callow- 
dale  ..  ..  ..  Mr.  C.  P.  Little. 

Sir  Simon  Roebuck  . .  Mr.  Arthur  Heliiore. 
Mr.  Purley  ..  ..  Mr.  John  Beat-ch  un- 

Mr.  Wix  ..  ..  Mr.  Frederick  Volp  -i, 

Mr.  Kurdle  (Dela- 
mere’s  Secretary) . .  Mr.  Thos.  Kingston. 
Mr.  Beamish  . .  ..  Mr.  Kenneth  Douglas. 

Simmons  ..  ..  Mr.  L.  Power. 


The  Duchesa  of 

Cast’eford..  ..  Miss  Gladys  Homfrey. 
The  Countess  of 

Groom  bridge  . .  Miss  Helen  Ferrers. 

Lady  Helen  Frant 

(her  I'tepdaugh  er)  Miss  Esme  Beringer. 
Lady  Eugenia  Kos- 

trevor  ..  ..  Miss  K.  Ser.ieantson. 

Lady  Boyce  . .  . .  Miss  B.  Crawford. 

Mrs. Somerville  Smit.i  Miss  Beatrice  Hayden. 
Mfss  Minnever  ..  Miss  Alma  Gordon. 
Miss  Dora  Vale  . .  Miss  May  Palfrey. 
Mary . Miss  A.  Beet. 


The  difficulty  of  following  up  a  success  by  a  success  from  the 
same  pen  is  by  no  means  a  slight  one.  Good  ideas  are  so  rare  in 
this  imperfect  world  that  to  expect  two  “  happy  thoughts  ”  in 
immediate  succession  and  of  equal  value  is  to  display  a  disregard 
for  the  doctrine  of  averages  that  almost  verges  upon  madness.. 
In  The  Neiv  Boy  Mr.  Arthur  Law  not  only  hit  the  bullseye  of 
public  favour,  but  he  also  contrived  to  create  for  Mr.  Weedon 
Grossmith  a  part  which  fitted  that  eccentric  comedian  like  the 
proverbial  glove.  In  his  second  venture,  The  Ladies'  Idol,  Mr.. 
Law  has  proved  perhaps  a  little  less  fortunate  ;  but  he  has,  not¬ 
withstanding,  succeeded  in  fuinishing  a  very  bright  and  amusing: 
farce,  which,  if  not  destined  to  attain  to  the  popularity  of  its. 
predecessor,  should  serve  its  purpose  sufficiently  well.  The  story 
is  a  trifle  thin  and  ragged,  while  the  author  has  failed  to  weave 
the  threads  of  his  intrigue  into  one  harmonious  whole  ;  but 
the  piece  at  any  rate  contains  a  number  of  laughable  incidents 
and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  amusing  lines.  The  Ladies’  Idol  is  of 
course  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith,  a  society  entertainer,  whose 
real  name  is  Wix,  but  who  figures  professionally  by  the  more, 
fashionable  cognomen  of  Lionel  Delamere.  As  celibacy  would' 
appear  to  be  a  necessity  of  his  position,  he  conceals  the  fact 
of  his  marriage  with  Dora  Vale,  a  bewitching  young  lady,  who 
helps  to  swell  their  joint  banking  account  by  performing  in  public 
as  a  skirt-dancer.  The  accidental  loss,  by  a  careless  maid-servant, 
of  the  young  couple’s  baby  compels  the  disclosure  of  their  secret, 
and  furnishes  material  for  a  short  but  brisk  last  act.  With  this, 
intrigue  is  interwoven,  somewhat  clumsily,  be  it  said,  a  sub-plot, 
dealing  with  the  adventures  of  a  noble  Duke,  who,  to  eke  out, 
his  slender  means,  has  adopted  the  business  of  a  money-lender. 
Chance — or  the  author — decrees  that  his  wife,  the  Duchess, 
shall  appeal  to  her  husband’s  firm,  trading  under  an  alias,  for 
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pecuniary  assistance,  and,  by  way  of  security,  she  offers  a 
valuable  diamond  bracelet.  How  this  ornament  rapidly  passes 
from  hand  to  hand  and  becomes  the  coveted  property  of  one 
character  after  another  any  playgoer  who  knows  Sardou’s 
famous  comedy  A  Scrap  of  Paper  will  easily  imagine  for  him¬ 
self.  The  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  piece  is  its  lack  of 
real  action  ;  the  characters  are  given  an  abundance  of  matter 
to  talk  about,  but  have,  after  all,  little  to  do.  Mr.  Weedon 
Grossmith  makes  a  very  droll  figure  as  the  society  entertainer. 
Unfortunately  one  has  to  take  his  abilities  in  that  direction 
rather  on  faith.  Miss  May  Palfrey  is  refreshingly  arch  as  the 
heroine,  while  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  Lady  Helen 
Frant  of  Miss  Esme  Beringer,  a  young  actress  who  is  rapidly 
building  up  for  herself  an  excellent  reputation.  The  remaining 
characters  are  effectively  played  by  an  experienced  company. 


Fortune’s  Fool. 

'a  Dr-malic  Episode,  by  Henry  Hamilton.  Produced  at  ihe  Haymarket  Theatre,  April  6. 

Philip  Challoner  .  Mr,  Lewis  Waller. 

The  dramatist  who  relies  upon  one  character  to  interest  his 
listeners  for  the  space  of  thirty  minutes  undertakes  a  daring 
task.  It  is  to  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton’s  credit  that  he  has  issued 
from  the  ordeal  with  considerable  if  incomplete  success. 
Fortune's  Fool  is  a  clever  attempt.  It  is  ingenious,  carefully— 
at  times  poetically — written  and  powerful.  A  strain  of  mor¬ 
bidity,  however,  runs  through  the  little  piece,  which  is  thus 
deprived  of  the  light  and  shade  required  to  render  all  stage  work 
^effective  or  at  any  rate  acceptable.  The  story  is  set  forth  in  a 
prolonged  soliloquy  by  the  hero,  who,  having  squandered  his 
means,  and  been  abandoned  by  bis  lady-love  for  a  richer  suitor, 
■determines  on  suicide.  A  rather  neat  idea,  by  the  way,  has  been 
imagined  by  the  author  with  the  view  of  introducing  an  imaginary 
■second  person  in  the  grim  character  of  Death,  supposed  to  be 
invited  into  the  room  by  Pbilip  Challoner,  and  thus  to  become 
the  confident  of  the  speaker’s  w’oes.  As  the  clock  strikes  four, 
Challoner  swallows  the  poison.  A  moment  later  two  letters  are 
delivered,  one  announcing  his  accession  to  a  fortune,  and  the 
other  the  immediate  arrival  of  his  repentant  sweetheart,  whose 
familar  knock  is  in  eftect  heard  just  as  her  lover  falls  to  the 
ground  dead.  This  lugubrious  episode  received  forcible  illus¬ 
tration  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  who  skilfully  contrived 
to  import  into  his  performance  sufficient  variety  to  rob  it  of  all 
sense  of  monotony.  Mr.  Waller  has  seldom  shown  greater 
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ability  or  more  thoughtfulness  than  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
arduous  task. 


Le  Theatee  de  L’CEuvee, 

The  Thmtre  hihre  having  gone  the  way  of  all  ephemeral  ven¬ 
tures,  the  ThHitre  de  L' Oeuvre,  established  by  M.  LugnePoe,  has 
arisen  in  Paris  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  M.  Antoine.  Such 
enterprises,  may  possibly  have  a  certain  modified  interest  for  native 
playgoers,  but  to  imagine  that  they  can  appeal  successfully  to  a 
larger  circle  requires  a  measure  of  faith  certainly  little  warranted 
by  facts.  The  directors  of  our  own  Independent  Theatre  would 
appear,  however,  to  think  differently,  and  at  their  invitation,  and 
under  their  auspices,  M.  Lugne  Poe  and  his  company  made  their 
dehut  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  Monday,  the  25th  March.  Oddly 
enough  they  selected  for  their  initial  performance  a  version  of 
Ibsen’s  play  Bosmersholm,  a  piece  which,  having  regard  to  its 
origin  and  style,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  happy  choice. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  on  record  that  when  given  by  the  same  artists 
in  the  presence  of  Ibsen  himself,  the  master  “  was  moved  to 
tears,  and  repeatedly  expressed  his  delight.  To  question  such  a 
verdict  would  obviously  be  a  gross  piece  of  impertinence,  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  of  the  performers  the  most  capable 
was  Mile.  Marthe  Mellot,  a  young  actress  who  has  evidently 
taken  Madame  Bernhardt  as  her  model,  and  who  gave  a  power¬ 
ful,  vivid,  and  characteristically  French  interpretation  of  the 
part  of  Bebecca  West. 

Decidedly  more  interesting,  if  scarcely  less  unsatisfactory,  was 
the  performance  of  two  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck’s  plays,  entitled 
respectively  L  Intruse  and  Pelleus  et  Hclisunde.  The  first  is 
merely  a  sketch,  embodying  an  idea  that  might  prove  effective  in 
a  short  story,  but  which  loses  much  of  its  force  through  stage 
presentation.  The  members  of  a  bourgeois  family  are  assembled 
in  the  common  room  of  the  house,  while  in  a  neighbouring 
chamber  lies  a  dying  woman.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  sits  the 
blind  and  decrepit  grandfather  whose  quickened  perceptions 
enable  him  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  an  unseen  guest — Death. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  grim  fantasy,  in  which  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous  are  inextricably  mixed  up.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  Pelleas  et  MHisaiide,  a  work  of  a  more  ambitious  nature,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  extends  to  five  acts.  Listening  to  its  recital,  one  is 
constrained  to  admit  in  M.  Maeterlinck’s  verse  a  certain  poetic 
quality  that,  purged  of  its  frequent  tendency  towards  bathos, 
^^y  yet  prove  rich  in  valuable  results.  AVhile  the  piece  through¬ 
out  is  imbued  with  the  unwholesome  spirit  of  the  modern 
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decadent  school,  the  author,  in  the  matter  of  scenery  and  effects, 
makes  a  frank  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Two  “sets,”  neither  remarkable  for  decorative  beauty,  suffice  for 
the  score  of  scenes  in  which  the  action  is  supposed  to  take  place, 
while  across  the  stage  is  stretched  a  gauze  introduced  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  feeling  of  mysticism  in 
the  audience.  Nor  are  the  actors  allowed  any  latitude  in  respect 
of  gesture  or  diction,  the  dialogue  being  declaimed  in  a  dull, 
monotonous  voice,  with  scarcely  any  movement  of  hands  or  arms. 
If  eccentricity  can  be  considered  a  sign  of  talent,  M.  Maeterlinck 
may  well  claim  to  be  a  genius,  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  or  rather 
hoped,  that  his  methods  will  find  scant  acceptance  at  the  hands 
of  modern  dramatists.  In  Pelleas  et  Melisancle  Mile.  Marthe 
Mellot  again  proved  herself  to  be  an  actress  of  distinct  ability, 
while  Mile.  Suzanne  Despres,  as  the  heroine,  showed  promise  of 
an  exceptional  order.  M.  Lugne  Poe  himself  has  still  much  to* 
learn  histrionically,  but  he  possesses  a  good  voice'  and  an 
excellent  presence,  and  altogether  bids  fair  "with  further  experience 
to  become  a  useful  actor. 


English  Opera  at  Drury  Lane. 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Easter  holidays  a  highly 
successful  season  of  English  Opera  was  commenced  at  this 
theatre.  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  several  publics  to  cater  for, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  gauges  the  taste  of  each  in  turn 
is  again  exhibited  by  a  combination  of  old  works  and  new  in 
judicious  proportion.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  proverbially 
hackneyed  Bohemian  Girl  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  uncertainty  and  risk  of  a  new  production  seemed 
to  be  involved  in  the  experiment.  Nevertheless,  the  sound  judg¬ 
ment  which  dictated  it  was  fully  vindicated  at  the  time  ;  and  was 
further  confirmed  the  other  night,  when  a  densely  crowded 
audience  of  holiday  folk  and  others  assembled  to  renew  their 
acquaintance  with  this  hardy  evergreen,  and  were  rewarded  for 
their  enthusiasm — and  also,  where  unnumbered  seats  were 
concerned,  for  their  patience  and  physical  endurance — by  a  per¬ 
formance  of  unusual  excellence.  Miss  Fanny  Moody,  not  for  the 
first  time,  captivated  her  hearers  by  the  manner  in  wffiich  she 
enacted  the  part  of  Arline,  and,  needless  to  say,  was  compelled  to 
comply  with  the  usual  encore  of  “  I  Dream’t  that  I  Dwelt.”  As 
the  Gipsy  Queen,  Madame  Olitzka  was  equally  successful,  and  all 
the  other  members  of  the  cast,  which  included  Mr.  John  Child, 
Mr.  Charles  Manners,  Mr.  W.  Esmond,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
Brockbank  (his  first  appearance),  co-operated  with  goodwill  and 
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more  or  less  good  work.  Large  audiences  were  also  attracted  by 
Carmen,  and  by  Vincent  Wallace’s  melodious  and  ever-popular 
Maritana,  with  Madame  Olitzka  and  Miss  Fanny  Moody  re¬ 
spectively  in  the  title  parts.  In  the  last-named  revival,  again, 
such  old  favourites  as  “Let  me  like  a  Soldier  fall,”  “In  Happy 
Moments,”  and  several  others  were  listened  to  with  no  failing 
zest.  The  cast  included  Messrs.  Charles  Manners,  John  Child, 
and  F.  Ffangcon  Davies,  besides  a  young  debutante.  Miss  Jessie 
Gorton,  who  made  a  fairly  favourable  impression.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  The  Bohemian  Girl  to  such  examples  of  the  modern 
Italian  school  as  Pagliacci  and  Cavalleria  Busticana ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  this  dual  programme  of  passion  and  tragedy 
resulted  in  such  an  excess  of  applications  over  seating  accom¬ 
modation,  that  three  repetitions  of  it  were  announced  for  the 
following  week.  Admirable  as  was  Miss  Esther  Palliser’s  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  role  of  Santuzza,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  feeling 
that  something  more  than  successful  vocalization,  combined  with 
the  conventional  gestures  of  opera,  is  necessary  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  satisfactory  characterization  of  the  wild,  untutored, 
passionate  heroine  of  this  music  play.  By  far  the  most  notable 
feature  in  the  representation  of  Pagliacci  was  Mr.  Brozel’s 
powerfully  dramatic  treatment  of  the  sinister  Canio.  It  was  a 
performance  that  cannot  fail  to  raise  his  reputation.  Miss 
Pauline  Joran,  as  Nedda,  was  very  well  received,  as  she  deserved 
to  be,  and  Mr.  Harrison  Brockbank  sang  creditably  in  the  part 
of  Tonio.  The  conductor  on  this  occasion  was  Signor  Seppilli. 
Among  other  operas  announced  for  performance  were  Pause  and 
Benedict’s  Lily  of  Killarneij. 


IN  PAEIS. 

The  past  month  has  been  one  of  revivals  of  Dumas  fils.  At 
the  Gymnase  the  Princesse  de  Bagdad,  and  V Ami  des  Femmes 
at  the  Fran9ais,  have  shown  us  once  more  that  he  did  not 
write  for  his  generation  only — though  it  is  right,  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  to  add  that  the  master  did  retrim  his  work.  Fortunate  it 
is  when  an  author  lives  to  re-edit  pieces,  many  contemporaries 
of  which  have  become  irretrievably  antiquated  for  want  of  the  only 
hand  that  durst  rejuvenate  them.  The  original  work  of  the 
month  is  not  worth  the  old.  La  Princesse  Lointaine  (Renaissance) 
in  four  acts  in  verse  by  M.  Rostand,  whose  Romanesques  at  the 
Fran9ais  contained  promise  of  brilliant  things  to  come,  has  hardly 
justified  the  predictions  of  those  who  thought  they  had  discovered 
a,  new  dramatic  luminary.  It  is  an  “  anachronistic  ”  fairy  tale,  so  to 
speak.  While  the  action  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  prehistoric 
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past,  its  personages  are  really  those  of  our  own  day.  It  affords 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  opportunities  for  the  effects  she  likes, 
and  she  is  as  fascinating  as  ever  in  her  use  of  them.  Paradis,  by 
MM.  Maurice  Hennequin,  Paul  Bilhaut,  and  Albert  Barre,  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  is  in  the  style  of  that  free  and  easy  house.  Last, 
but  not  least,  remains  to  be  mentioned  Le  Petit  Lord  at  the 
Comedie  Parisienne,  an  adaptation,  we  need  hardly  say  (the  name 
suggests  it),  of  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett’s  delightful  story,  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroij.  A  large  number  of  Parisians  feel  relief  in  this 
perfectly  chaste  performance  after  the  never-changing  subject  of 
sexual  perversion,  out  of  which  it  seems  so  difficult  to  lift  the 
contemporary  drama. 

M.  Got,  of  whose  career  an  elaborate  account  appeared  in  The 
Theatre  four  months  ago,  apropos  of  his  intended  retirement  from 
the  Comedie  Francaise,  had  his  final  soiree  d' adieu  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st  of  April,  when,  departing  widely  from  the  precedent 
usually  observed  on  such  occasions,  he  came  forward  for  the  first 
time  in  a  new  part — namely,  that  of  Falstaff  in  M.  Vacquerie’s 
version  of  some  scenes  in  Shakspere’s  play.  There  was  a  full 
house.  After  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  the  company  assembled 
round  busts  of  Moliere  and  Corneille  on  the  stage  to  hear 
sonnets  in  honour  of  the  veteran  artist,  and  no  proof  of  the 
admiration  and  affection  in  which  he  is  held  on  all  sides  was 
wanting.  He  will  long  be  missed. 

IN  GERMANY. 

Herr  Georg  Engel’s  Hexe7ikessel,  a  drama  in  three  acts,  which 
has  been  successfully  produced  at  the  Berliner  Theatre,  in  the 
German  capital,  deals  with  an  incident  in  Prince  Louis  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  struggle  with  the  French  at  Saalfeld.  In  the  rear  of  the 
Prince’s  force  a  French  corps  is  situated  on  a  commanding 
height.  Major  von  Salitz  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  Pomeranian  regiment,  and  marching  through  the 
Hexenkessel  (Witches’  Cauldron)  in  order  to  engage  the  French 
corps  and  divert  them  from  the  main  body  of  the  Prussian  van¬ 
guard  under  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand.  It  is  certain  death  to  every 
man  of  Major  von  Salitz’s  regiment ;  for  although  it  is  possible 
to  march  into  the  Witches’  Cauldron,  it  is  not  possible  to  march 
out  of  it  again.  The  play  represents  the  state  of  affairs  in  Major 
von  Salitz’s  regiment  the  night  before  the  battle.  The  men 
have  only  one  night  to  live  ;  the  next  morning  they  are  to  enter 
the  fatal  Hexenkessel.  They  lie  down  for  their  last  slumber,  en¬ 
camped  on  a  peasant’s  farm  in  a  Thiiringian  village.  From  the 
first  scene  to  the  last  the  action  of  the  piece  takes  place  in  the 
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valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  The  nervous  tension  of  the 
audience  is  painful ;  but  to  this  tension  is  due  the  success  of  the 
play.  During  the  night  there  are  alarums  and  excursions ;  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  come  onto  hear  the  latest  orders  ;  bugles 
are  sounded,  and  the  silence  is  broken  by  the  challenge,  “  Who 
goes  there?”  The  anxiety  of  the  troops  becomes  unbearable, 
and  there  are  questionings  from  time  to  time  as  to  whether  the 
situation  has  been  altered — as  to  whether,  after  all,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  morrow  may  be  rendered  superfluous.  Once,  indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  this  would  prove  to  be  the  case,  for  Farmer  Mdller, 
upon  whose  land  the  regiment  is  stationed,  is  indignant  and 
horrified  at  the  thought  that  some  five  hundred  brave  fellows 
should  be  sacrificed  like  a  herd  of  cattle.  The  old  man  was  in 
Paris  in  1789,  and  there  helped  to  plant  the  tree  of  freedom. 
The  ideas  of  humanity  and  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  which 
he  then  imbibed  have  burnt  themselves  into  his  brain,  and  refuse 
to  be  denied  a  hearing  now.  They  drive  him  out  of  the  village 
on  to  the  heights  where  the  French  are  encamped  ;  he  will  be¬ 
tray  the  plan  to  them,  and  Salitz  and  his  regiment  will  then  be 
taken  prisoners  and — saved  !  His  intention  is  frustrated  by  the 
village  pastor,  who  follows  him,  overtakes  him  on  the  heath, 
overpowers  him  with  patriotic  pathos,  saves  him  from  the  be¬ 
trayal  of  his  Fatherland,  and  sacrifices  the  brave  Pomeranians  to 
what  he  describes  as  a  sublime  service  rendered  to  God.  The 
author  of  the  Hexenkessel  is  a  novice,  but  a  very  gifted  one.  He 
has  seized  on  perilous  matter  for  his  drama — matter  which  the 
most  experienced  might  well  have  shrunk  from  handling — the 
last  intense  desire  for  life  in  the  very  presence  of  death.  He 
has  embraced  the  subject  with  an  ingenuousness  for  which  only 
the  consciousness  of  his  fitness  to  do  justice  to  it,  or  ignorance  of 
the  difficulties  involved,  could  give  him  courage,  and  he  has. 
achieved  a  large  measure  of  success. 

Herr  Paul  Lindau  has  produced  his  one-act  Venus  of  Milo  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  Dresden,  after  several  postponements  caused 
by  the  illness  of  the  artists.  This  is  the  first  time  the  piece  has 
been  performed  ;  but  it  was  read  by  the  author  in  public  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Vienna.  It  will  serve  to  open  the  next  season 
at  Meiningen,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  prologue  to  H«rr 
Lindau’s  programme  there.  This  programme,  it  may  be  added, 
is  to  be  an  idealistic  as  opposed  to  a  realistic  one  ;  although 
Lindau  must  not  be  too  seriously  regarded  as  a  partisan  of  the 
idealistic  school.  However,  he  now  takes  the  field  as  an  apostle 
of  the  cult  of  the  beautiful,  as  opposed  to  the  morbid  and 
eccentric,  and  the  change  is  a  very  welcome  one.  The  Venus  of 
Milo  treats  directly  of  the  origin  of  the  statue  of  that  name,  and 
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the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  representation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Chloe,  whom  Praxiteles  loves  with  intense  devotion,  must 
be  played  by  an  actress  bearing  a  colourable  resemblance  to  the 
Milesian  Venus.  Praxiteles  fashions  his  renowned  work  while 
carrying  in  his  memory  the  features  of  the  maiden  he  loves,  and 
on  this  resemblance  some  of  the  premisses  of  the  piece  are  based. 
It  is  feared  that  there  are  not  many  actresses  in  Germany  who 
possess  a  strong  similarity  to  the  beautiful  Venus  of  Milo,  and 
hence  some  doubts  are  felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  justice  being 
generally  done  to  the  piece.  On  its  first  performance  The  Venus 
of  Milo  was  quite  favourably  received.  Eoyalty  was  present,  and 
applauded  warmly,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  author  was 
called  three  times. 


IN  VIENNA. 

The  Secret,  a  comic  opera  by  Friedrich  Smetana,  has  been  given 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Hofoperntheater.  This  composer  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  since  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  his  opera  Die  Verkaufte  Braut  in  the  Ausstellungs 
theatre  in  1892  the  name  of  Smetana  is  to  be  met  with  every¬ 
where.  Chamber  music,  symphonic  and  dramatic  works,  have 
been  brought  forward  one  after  another  in  the  hope  that  the 
composer’s  name  would  ensure  success  for  them.  There  seems 
some  likelihood  now  that  Smetana  will  discontinue  his  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  comic  opera — at  least  for  a  time — for  The  Secret 
is  less  fresh  in  invention  than  other  works  by  the  same  composer 
which  have  preceded  it,  and,  moreover,  is  full  of  passages  which 
remind  one  of  those  works.  The  words,  by  Elizabeth  Krasno- 
horska,  are  inspired  by  many  other  authors,  and  yet  not  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  poetess  can  be  accused  of  plagiarism  ;  while 
there  are  many  bright  and  lively  scenes  of  her  own  invention, 
which  contribute  to  the  effect  of  a  very  pleasing,  though  not 
remarkable,  whole.  The  music  is  interesting  throughout  to  the 
professional  musician,  on  account  of  its  masterly  technique. 
Smetana  has  a  great  love  of  fugue,  and  there  are  not  less  than 
three  passages  of  this  kind  in  the  opera.  The  overture  is  written 
with  a  firm  hand,  and  with  a  most  musicianly  regard  for  the 
theme.  The  trio  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  is  very  comic 
in  its  effect,  and  equally  telling  is  a  scene  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  act.  Several  of  the  stage  pictures  are  charming,  especially 
those  of  Veit  and  Dorchen  at  the  garden  fence,  the  appearance 
of  Brother  Barnabas  in  the  ruined  chapel,  and  the  group  in  the 
kitchen,  dominated  by  the  figure  of  the  street  singer,  who,  aloft 
on  the  edge  of  the  oven,  sings  his  song,  while  the  old  soldier 
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Boniface  echoes  it  and  imitates  his  gestures,  until  at  last  the 
whole  room  joins  in  the  chorus.  The  audience  accorded  a 
favourable  reception  to  the  piece  on  its  first  performance,  which 
was  most  carefully  supervised  by  Director  Jahn.  The  artists 
were  repeatedly  called  before  the  curtain. 


IN  ITALIAN  CITIES. 

Silvano,  the  opera  to  which  the  more  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Mascagni  looked  forward  with  hope  after  the  impression  of 
disappointment  which  was  undoubtedly  left  by  its  immediate 
predecessor,  Batcliff,  made  its  appearance  at  the  Scala,  Milan, 
early  in  the  month.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  it  provided 
any  solace  for  the  feelings  of  the  enthusiasts,  and  it  is  probable 
that  only  the  respect  felt  for  the  great  composer  prevented  the 
audience  from  demonstrating  their  disappointment.  The  plot  is 
by  Mascagni  himself,  but  Signor  Tozzetti  put  it  into  dramatic 
form.  After  the  opera  had  run  for  a  few  days  the  Lent  season 
at  the  Scala  came  to  a  close.  The  season  is  regarded  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  one,  and  is  considered  to  have  raised  the  Scala  once  again 
to  the  position  which  it  held  in  former  days.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  programme  has  comprised  the  operas  of  Sigurd, 
Pescatori  di  Perle,  Manon  (which  was  substituted  for  Carmen) , 
Sansone,  I  Medici,  Patria,  Guglielmo  Batcliff,  and  Werther,  and 
the  ballets  Silvia,  Nozze  Slave,  and  La  Maladetta.  Among 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  one  or  more  of  these 
pieces  are  Signore  Sthele,  Vidal,  Lubkovska,  and  Torressella,  and 
Signori  De  Negri,  De  Lucia,  Valero,  Kaschmann,  Pacini,  Buti, 
Beltrami,  Scarneo,  and  Biera.  The  Lirico  Internazionale  in  the 
same  city  reopened  on  the  15th  with  LaJcme,  the  music  of  which 
is  by  Signor  Leo  Delibes  and  the  libretto  by  Signori  Gondinet 
and  Gille.  The  opera  was  first  produced  in  Italy,  at  the  Argentina 
of  Borne,  in  1884.  The  scene  is  laid  in  India,  and  the  plot 
aims  at  exemplifying  “  English  oppression  ”  in  that  country. 
Amore  Antico,  from  the  pen  of  Signor  Giovanni  Cairo,  made  a 
promising  first  appearance  at  Codogno.  The  thirty-sixth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Teatro  Bossini  at  Turin  was  celebrated  with 
Pietracqua’s  Miseria,  and  a  monologue  by  Molineri,  recited  by 
Signorina  Vidotti.  Massenet’s  Manon  w^as  produced  at  the  San 
Carlo  at  Naples,  with  Signora  Fran  din  as  the  heroine  and 
Signor  Garbin  as  the  principal  tenor.  A  translation  of  The 
Magistrate,  by  Mr.  Pinero,  was  given  by  the  Mariani-Zampieri 
company  at  Bologna  with  great  success.  At  Este  a  new  comedy, 
to  which  Signor  Attilio  Borgatti,  the  author,  has  given  the 
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name  of  In  America,  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  course 
of  the  month. 


IN  MADRID. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  month,  the  theatrical  novelties  of  Madrid 
began  to  flag,  and  there  were  few  pieces  on  the  stage  worthy  of 
record  which  have  not  already  been  noticed.  Among  those  few, 
however,  is  a  farce  by  Seiior  Perez,  entitled  La  Novia  de  Otelo, 
which  followed  Abogar  Contra  Si  Mismo,  a  comedy  in  three  acts 
at  the  Comedia,  with  very  good  prospects  of  a  successful  run. 
Senor  Jackson  Veyan  must  at  the  same  time  be  congratulated  on 
the  excellent  idea  of  reconstructing  his  comedy  of  Prueba  de 
Amor.  The  piece  in  its  new  form,  and  under  the  name  of  Gustos 
que  Merece?i  Palos,  with  music  composed  by  Don  Angelo  Rubio, 
scored  an  unqualified  success  at  the  Romea.  Breton’s  opera  of 
La  Dolores  also  merits  a  word.  During  its  run  at  the  Zarzuela 
it  filled  the  building  night  after  night,  a  fact  probably  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  two  tenors,  Senor  Simonetti  and  Senor 
Menchaca.  At  about  the  middle  of  the  month  a  resuscitation 
commenced,  when  the  period  opened  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  is  known  here  as  the  spring  season.  All  the  principal 
theatres  began  well.  At  the  Princesa  the  programme  comprised 
Narciso  Serra’s  El  Querer  y  el  Bascar,  in  which  Senores  Ruiz  de 
Arana  and  Miralles,  and  Senoritas  Paris,  Gonzalez,  and  Ordonez, 
took  the  chief  parts,  and  four  short  pieces  which  come  within  the 
designation  of  dialogues.  Don  Emilio  Giovannini’s  company 
inaugurated  the  season  at  the  Comedia  with  II Babbeo  e  V Intrigante, 
and  a  good  run  is  predicted.  Los  Asistentes,  a  new  farce  by 
Don  Pablo  Parellades,  which  occupied  the  chief  place  on  the 
programme  of  the  Lara,  obtained  a  most  flattering  reception,  and 
the  author  was  called  before  the  curtain  several  times.  A  parody 
of  La  Dolores  was  produced  at  the  Apolo,  to  which  Seiiores  Granes 
and  Arnedo,  the  joint  authors,  have  given  the  name  of  Dolores 
de  la  Cabeza.  The  welcome  accorded  the  authors  was  shared  by 
Senor  Breton,  the  author  of  the  original  opera,  who  was  present. 
The  Eslava  opened  with  El  Tambor  de  Granaderos. 


IN  NEW  YORK. 

At  the  Empire  Theatre,  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers’  play,  John-a- 
Dr earns,  has  been  produced,  and  is  still  being  played  to  crowded 
houses.  Mr.  Henry  Miller  capably  represents  Harold  Wynn  ; 
and  Miss  Viola  Allen,  although  perhaps  a  shade  too  gentle  and 
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refined  for  such  a  part,  has  received  cordial  praise  as  Kate  Cloud. 
A  striking  success  is  achieved  by  that  excellent  character-actor, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Dodson,  in  the  part  of  the  Kev.  Stephen  Wynn.  The 
villainy  and  baseness  of  Sir  Hubert  Garlinge  have  a  fine  exponent 
in  Mr.  William  Faversham.  The  mounting  of  the  play,  especially 
the  effect  of  the  moving  j^acht,  is  spoken  of  by  all  as  a  veritable 
triumph  of  stage  management.  At  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Ideal 
Husband  was  produced,  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Grattan  playing  the  principal  parts.  Though  successful,  it  has 
now  been  withdrawn,  for  reasons  which  will  be  well  understood, 
and  which  do  the  management  no  little  honour.  Nancy  and 
Company,  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  from  the  German 
of  Mr.  Julius  Rosen,  was  revived  at  the  end  of  March,  with  Miss 
Ada  Rehan  in  her  old  part  of  Nancy  Brasher.  Mr.  Frank 
Worthing  acquitted  himself  very  creditably  as  Kiefe-O-Kiefe, 
originally  played  by  Mr.  John  Drew.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
bad  failure  is  seen  at  Daly’s,  but  A  Bundle  of  Lies,  a  farce 
of  the  most  inept  and  impossible  kind,  is  certainly  one  very 
deplorable  instance  in  point.  Miss  Rehan  had  no  share 
in  it,  the  only  success  being  made  by  Mr.  Dixey  as  a  German 
professor  who  is  always  tormented  by  jealous  fears  as  to  his 
wife’s  whereabouts.  As  a  set  off  against  this,  a  revival  oi  The 
Honeymoon,  rearranged  by  Mr.  Daly,  with  Miss  Rehan  as  Juliana, 
is  distinctly  attractive.  While  investing  the  character  with  all 
the  charm  of  her  own  personality,  Miss  Rehan  yet  gives  to  her 
impersonation  a  stamp  that  separates  it  from  many  similar  parts 
she  has  played.  Mr.  Frank  Worthing  as  Aranza  seems  to  miss 
all  the  comedy,  and  retain  only  the  dignity  and  soldier-like 
courtliness  of  the  part.  Mr.  James  Lewes  as  the  mock  Duke  is 
excellent.  Another  nearly  perfect  piece  of  character  acting  comes 
irom  Mr.  Charles  Leclercq,  who  is  Dr.  Lampedo.  Miss  Maxine 
Elliott  is  more  than  usually  captivating  as  Violante.  Garry 
Owen,  an  Irish  melodrama  by  Murphy  O’Hea,  is  being  played  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House.  Tony  Farrell  and  Maggie  Cline,  two 
pronounced  favourites  in  this  class  of  play,  are  seen  to  advantage. 
A  spectacular  extravaganza  by  J.  Cheever  Goodwin,  entitled 
Aladdin,  Jr.,  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  David  Henderson  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre.  The  entertainment  is  exactly  what  its  pro¬ 
ducers  term  it,  and  is,  moreover,  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 
Mr.  Henderson  has  a  world-wide  reputation  in  work  of 
this  sort.  An  amber  ballet  presented  in  the  third  act  is 
as  fine  a  thing  in  its  way  as  as  can  possibly  be  expected.  The 
last  act  is  a  transformation  scene,  describing  “  the  birth  of 
the  butterfly,”  a  pretty  idea  prettily  worked  out. 
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Popular  superstitions  die  hard,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  for  a  little 
time  to  come  a  few  persons  will  continue  to  suppose  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  an  actor  is  a  “  rogue  and  vagabond.”  Only  about  a  year  ago,  at  the 
last  meeting  but  one  of  the  Actors’  Association,  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  know  better,  suggested  that  that  body  should 
make  an  effort  to  relieve  the  theatrical  profession  from  this  “stigma” 
He,  like  many  others,  may  stare  on  reading  the  article  in  our  present 
number  on  the  legal  status  of  the  actor.  Mr.  Thomas  Marriott,  the 
author,  is  a  member  of  an  important  firm  of  solicitors  in  Chancery-lane, 
and  is  well  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  English  law.  The  gist  of  what  he 
says,  it  will  have  been  seen,  was  announced  in  Mr.  Lestocq’s  admirable 
speech  at  the  Actors’  Association  meeting  towards  the  end  of  March. 

*^Don  Quixote^  A  Stori/  of  Waterloo,  and  Bi/gones  will  be  given  at  the 
Lyceum  after  May  4th.  There  will,  however,  be  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
matinees  of  King  Arthur,  beginning  with  May  8th. 

Errors  in  matters  of  fact  are  sometimes  made  by  the  most  careful  of 
writers.  The  late  Dutton  Cook,  who  certainly  comes  under  this  head, 
once  stated  that  the  first  part  which  Miss  Ellen  Terry  undertook  was  that  of 
one  of  the  young  princes  in  Charles  Kean’s  revival  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre 
of  Eichard  III.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  in  his  recent  biography  of  Mr. 
Irving,  naturally  followed  Mr.  Cook’s  lead  ;  and  we  have  to  admit  that  in 
our  sketch  last  March  of  Miss  Terry’s  career  we  made  a  similar  mistake. 
Her  earliest  appearance  on  the  stage,  she  asks  us  to  say,  was  as  Mamilius, 
in  Kean’s  revival  of  Wmteds  Tale.  Mr.  Cook  had  probably  confounded 
her  with  her  eldest  sister,  Kate  Terry,  the  Mrs.  Arthur  Lewis  of  our  own 
day. 

Mr.  Pinero  will  reply  to  the  toast  in  honour  of  the  Drama  at  the  next 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Some  interesting  reminiscences  of  Madame  Patti  have  been  related  to 
a  writer  in  America  by  Mr.  Schurmann,  who  some  time  ago  undertook 
to  complete  an  engagement  which  the  manager  of  the  Stadt  Theatre  at 
Hamburg  had  entered  into  with  her.  “  I  am  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as 
if  I  were  a  bale  of  goods,”  she  pleasantly  remarked. 

While  on  tour  Madame  Patti  leads  the  quietest  possible  life.  Nothing 
will  induce  her  to  rehearse  on  the  days  when  she  has  to  sing.  Her  manager 
has  to  arrange  everything  with  the  local  artists  and  the  orchestra.  She 
.sees  him  at  11  a.m.  in  her  hotel,  but  is  too  careful  of  her  vocal  cords  to 
speak  much.  Her  husband.  Signor  Nicolini,  explains  to  the  conductor 
what  she  requires.  After  the  departure  of  the  conductor,  Madame  Patti 
takes  bread  and  milk,  goes  out  for  an  hour’s  drive,  and  lies  down  until 
.").30  p.m.  Behind  the  scenes  she  never  speaks  to  anybody,  even  in  answer 
to  regal  congratulations.  She  dresses  for  dinner  en  toilette  du  hal,  putting 
on  her  jewels.  As  a  rule,  only  her  husband  and  her  manager  are  admitted 
to  this  repast,  which  is  purely  informal.  If  a  guest  has  decorations,  she 
likes  him  to  wear  them. 
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Madame  Patti  always  travels  with  a  billiard-table  among  her  accom¬ 
paniments.  She  is  as  much  delighted  to  win  a  game  upon  it  as  to  receive 
an  enthusiastic  encore.  Her  musical  nature,  however,  reasserts  itself  even 
when  the  cue  is  in  her  hands.  She  will  at  once  trill  on  the  most  popular 
song  of  the  day,  or  caricature  in  the  most  merciless  way  some  of  Wagner’s 
operatic  music,  which  she  “  detests  as  much  as  the  voice  of  a  beggar.” 

At  a  concert  in  Vienna,  the  Emperor  being  present,  Madame  Patti  once 
refused  to  comply  with  repeated  requests  for  an  encore.  “  They  shall  not 
hear  another  note  from  me  to-night ;  I  am  too  tired,”  she  said  to  the 

manager.  “  But,”  he  said,  “  the  Emperor  ” - .  ‘‘  Go  and  ask  him  whether 

he  will  sing  for  me  next  Saturday,  and  I  will  sing  for  him  to  night.”  The 
manager  appeared  on  the  stage  to  ask  the  audience  to  buy  tickets  for  the 
next  three  performances  if  they  wished  to  hear  Madame  Patti  again. 
This  badinage  w^as  taken  in  good  part,  and  she  had  a  further  succession  of 
full  houses. 

In  the  same  city  three  noblemen  asked  her  to  sing  for  a  local  charity. 
“  According  to  my  engagement,”  she  replied,  “  I  can  appear  only  for 
money ;  you  must  ask  Mr.  Schurmann.”  The  manager  took  a  very 
practical  view  of  the  matter.  “I  am  bound,”  he  said,  “to  pay  Madame 
Patti  £400  every  time  she  sings  ;  my  profits  average  another  £400.  In 
helping  your  charities,  therefore,  we  should  give  you  £800.  If  each  of  you 
will  give  a  cheque  for  a  similar  amount  to  them  we  shall  be  at  your 
disposal.”  After  a  heavy  sigh  they  left,  and  were  not  seen  by  the  diva 
again. 

It  is  reported  in  Paris  that  Madame  Christine  Nilsson,  who  took  a  fare- 
w'ell  of  public  life  in  1888,  soon  after  her  marriage  to  Count  Casa  di 
Miranda,  will  shortly  return  to  the  operatic  stage,  but  only  in  Europe. 

M.  Jules  Claretie,  the  director  of  the  Theatre  Fi’ancais,  has  something 
to  say  in  his  Vie  a  Paris  of  Madame  Rejane.  “She  w'as  called  Mile.  Reju 
when  I  first  knew  her.  She  lived,  I  remember,  in  the  Rue  des  Martyrs  ; 
and  I  saw  her  often,  slim  and  active — a  young  girl — going  and  coming, 
running  errands,  pretty  enougli  to  eat,  no  hat  on,  en  voisine.  One  day, 
shortly  before  she  was  to  make  her  debut  at  the  Vaudeville,  I  happened  to- 
meet  her.  It  was  near  dinner  time,  and  she  had  in  her  hand  a  long  loaf  of 
bread— a  terribly  long  loaf,  longer  than  she  was.  As  I  questioned  her 
about  her  dream  of  triumph,  so  soon  to  be  realized,  she  instinctively  tried 
to  hide  the  loaf  behind  her  back,  apparently  totally  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  perfectly  visible  behind  her  pretty  head.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  same  Madame  Rejane,  who  nowadays  gives  such  princely  fetes  in  her 
magnificent  residence  in  the  Rue  Bremontier,  could  look  any  prettier  than 
the  Mile.  Reju  I  met  that  morning  in  the  Rue  des  Martyrs,  carrying  that 
great  loaf  of  bread,  the  Hour  from  which  had  fallen  on  and  powdered  her 
lovely  auburn  hair.” 

It  is  to  be  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  that  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  will  com¬ 
mence  operations  as  a  manager  on  his  own  account  in  the  early  autumn  of 
this  year,  and  Miss  Marion  Terr-y  will  be  his  leading  actress.  His  first 
production  is  in  all  likelihood  to  be  a  new  play  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones. 

Madame  Modjeska,  writing  from  Rome  under  date  of  March  25,  says  : 
“  I  am  enchanted  with  the  Eternal  City,  and  I  feel  grateful  to  the  Russian 
Government,  thanks  to  its  cruel  edict,  that  I  am  about  to  have  so  much 
enjoyment  and  happiness.  Mr.  Bozenta  and  I  have  visited  everything,  I 
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think,  in  modern  and  ancient  Rome.  Our  Italian  guides  have  been  a 
source  of  constant  amusement.  When  in  Venice  one  pointed  out  the 
house  where  Shylock  lived,  and  another  that  belonged  to  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  He  also  wanted  to  take  us  to  the  house  where — Othello  killed  his 
wife.  I  have  met  with  most  enthusiastic  success  this  winter  in  my 
portrayal  of  Fedora — especially  in  the  death  scene.  I  expect  to  play  The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  before  my  return  to  America.  There  is  a  strong 
probability  of  my  yet  appearing  in  Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburg,  as  influen¬ 
tial  friends  are  working  hard  to  secure  the  necessary  permission,  with 
strong  chance  of  success.” 

Mr.  Willard  goes  on  tour  shortly  for  some  months.  When  September 
comes  round  he  will  be  found  once  more  at  the  Garrick  Theatre.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  is  on  the  look-out  for  new  plays,  a  search  in  which  a  good  many 
other  people  are  also  engaged. 

The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  is  withdrawn,  and  will  be  succeeded  at 
the  St.  James’s  by  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  The  Temple  of  the  Philistines, 
which  has  been  in  rehearsal  for  some  little  time  already. 

Mr.  George  Alexander  goes  to  America  next  autumn  twelvemonth. 

Mr.  Toole  has  gone  to  Hastings  to  complete  his  recovery  from  a  most 
trying  illness. 

Mr.  Wyndham  has  returned  to  town,  and  is  busy  with  rehearsals  of  Mr. 
Carton’s  new  play. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  according  to  our  latest  advices,  have  completed 
their  last  American  tour,  winding  up  their  engagement  at  Abbey’s  Theatre. 
New  York,  on  April  22. 

Mr.  Fardell,  a  Moderate,  has  been  made  the  chairman  of  the  Theatres 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  not  for  the  first  time.  He 
defeated  the  late  chairman,  Mr.  Roberts,  b}”-  one  vote.  By  the  way,  an 
admirably  compiled  handbook  to  the  third  London  County  Council  has 
been  issued  at  the  Westminster  Gazette  office. 

“  I  KNOW  exactly  the  foods  and  drinks  that  agree  with  me,”  Madame 
Melba  lately  told  an  American  interviewer,  “  and  I  don’t  touch  anything 
else.  I  have  very  little  variety  at  table.  I  eat  about  the  same  thing  every 
day  in  the  year — cafe  au  lait,  toast,  mutton  chops,  beefsteak,  greens,  fruit, 
and  light  wine.  I  never  touch  cereals,  bread,  potatoes,  pastry,  or  candy. 
I  eat  fruit  three  times  a  day.  I  only  eat  broiled  meat,  and  I  take  it  with 
salad.  I  never  drink  anything  cold,  and  as  I  don’t  fancy  cooked  water,  I 
live  on  coflee,  tea,  and  wine.” 

Signor  Mascagni  has  sent  to  a  charitable  lottery  in  Rome  a  white  silk 
fan,  on  each  stick  of  which  he  has  written  a  bar  or  two  from  one  of  his  own 
operas,  including  Radeliff  And  Sultano  Silvano. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  of  Albery’s  word  combats.  ‘‘  You  are  dull 
to-night,”  said  one  who  had  suftered  terribly  at  his  hands  ;  “  your  weapons 
want  sharpening.”  “  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  he  replied  ;  “  the  bluntest  pin  does 
to  run  into  anything  soft.” 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Actors’  Association  showed  that  that  excellent  society  is  advancing 
steadily,  if  somewhat  slowly,  both  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  There  are 
now  just  over  a  thousand  members,  and  so  far  this  is  satisfactory  ;  but 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  there  are  more  than  20,000  players  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  Mr.  Irving’s  appeal  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  associates  was  not  unreasonable.  If  only  5,000  would 
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join,  the  chairman  added,  the  committee  would  have  at  their  disposal  a 
fund  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  ideas  originally  proposed  when  the 
Association  was  formed. 

Miss  Julia  Arthur,  a  young  American  actress,  who  has  been  only  a 
short  time  in  England,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  engaged  by  Mr. 
Irving  for  the  present  season  at  the  Lyceum  and  for  his  autumn  tour  in 
the  United  States.  Miss  Arthur  is  by  no  means  a  novice,  and  ought  to 
prove  a  decided  acquisition.  This  is  what  Mr.  Clement  Scott  said  about 
her  not  long  ago.  “How  shall  I  describe  her  ?  Well,  a  very  interesting 
personality  indeed  ;  almost  a  striking  one.  If  it  had  been  compulsory  for 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  to  abandon  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ehhsmith  at  the 
bidding  of  Mr.  Beerbolm  Tree,  and  so  leave  a  play  in  which  she  is  so 
supremely  good,  I  don’t  think  a  better  substitute  could  have  been  found 
than  Miss  Julia  Arthur,  for  she  is  just  a  little  weird,  and  her  individuality 
would  have  tacked  itself  well  on  to  Mrs.  Ebbsmith.  However,  she  is 
booked  now  for  the  Lyceum,  and  America  will  record  in  a  few  months’  time 
the  curious  precedent  of  an  English  company  going  over  with  an  American 
actress  in  its  midst.” 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  interview  with  Miss  Willard,  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Christian  Commomvealth  asked  her  what  she  thought  of 
the  new  drama — the  moral  drama — as  represented  by  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  and  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith.  Miss  Willard  replied  that 
as  a  social  purity  worker  she  went  to  see  the  former  play,  but  had  not 
seen  Mr.  Pinero’s  latest  production.  “  I  fully  believe,”  Miss  Willard 
remarked,  “  that  the  dramatic  art  will  come  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
for  good  that  the  world  knows.  I  think  it  has  now  taken  the  turn  in  that 
direction.  It  will  not  keep  pace  with,  but  follow  after,  the  social  develop¬ 
ments  we  seek.” 

Mr.  Clement  Scott  writes  to  us  : — “  The  year  1858  is  quoted,  and 
properly  quoted,  as  the  one  on  which  the  late  Mrs.  German  Heed  retired 
from  the  stage  proper.  She  was  seen  in  public  constantly  after  that — 
seen,  in  fact,  subsequently  to  her  appearance  at  .John  Parry’s  benefit  in 
1877  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  her  son  Alfred,  Corney  Grain, 
Arthur  Cecil,  and  Fanny  Holland.  Mrs.  German  Reed’s  very  last  appear¬ 
ance  was  on  March  17,  1879,  at  the  St.  George’s  Hall,  in  a  three-act 
v'audeville,  written  by  the  brothers  Gilbert  aird  Arthur  A’Beckett,  called 
Grunstone  Granqe.  Strange  to  say,  the  last  production  of  the  late- 
lamented  Alfred  Reed  and  Corney  Grain  was  another  three-act  vaudeville 
called  Melodramania.  Grunstone  Grange  was  founded  on  a  story  that 
appeared  in  Words,  caXXedi  The  Golden  Farmer.  Corney  Grain, 

I  remember  well,  appeared  as  a  gallant  highwayman,  and  danced  a 
minuet  on  Hounslow  Heath  a  la  Claude  Duval. 

Mr.  William  Poel  lectured  the  Shaksperian  Reading  Society  the  other 
day  on  the  inappropriateness  of  playing  Shakspere  in  such  elaborate 
settings  as  usually  characterise  modern  revivals  of  his  works.  He  believes 
they  are  best  adapted  for  representation  according  to  the  methods  in 
vogue  when  they  were  written,  and  pleads  for  a  return  to  the  primitive 
arrangements  of  the  Elizabethan  playhouse.  Indus  opinion,  he  said, 
Shakspere’s  works  were  classical,  and  they  should  regard  his  method  of 
performing  them  as  classical  also.  Shakspere  was  a  consummate  play¬ 
wright,  who  depended  upon  his  word  pictures  rather  than  upon  stage 
accessories  to  arouse  the  imagination  of  the  audience  ,  and  an  important 
feature  of  the  performances  of  his  time  was  that  there  was  no  cessation  of 
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action  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Such  an  experiment  as  Mr.  Poel 
pleads  for  was  tried  a  year  or  two  ago  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  when 
Measure  for  Measure  was  acted — and  well  acted  too — by  a  company  mainly 
composed  of  amateurs,  upon  a  stage  so  arranged  as  to  be  an  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  kind  of  scene  in  which  the  plays  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  were  originally  performed.  In  the  National  Review  for  last 
month,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson  on  “  A  German  Court  Theatre,  ’ 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  similar  experiment  made  a  few  years 
ago  at  Munich. 

The  .39th  yearly  dinner  in  aid  of  the  Dramatic  and  Musical  Benevolent 
Fund  was  held  on  April  3rd  at  the  Hotel  Metropole.  Sir  Douglas  Straight, 
who  occupied  the  same  position  in  1879,  just  before  his  departure  for  India 
to  assume  a  Judgeship  there,  took  the  chair.  The  company  included  Lord 
Frederick  Hamilton,  M.P ,  Mr.  Lennox  Browne,  Sir  George  Lewis,  Sir 
Augustus  Harris,  Mr.  Henry  Betty  (president  of  the  fund).  Sir  James 
Linton,  Sir  Charles  Euan-Smith,  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier,  Mr.  Fred  Terry, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Carson,  Mr.  George  Conquest,  Mr.  Frederick  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Warburton.  The  toast  of  “  The  Drama,”  pleasantly  proposed  by 
Mr.  Zangwill,  was  acknowledged  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who  said  that 
the  improvements  in  the  stage  of  late  years  had  kept  pace  with  the 
advances  made  in  the  other  arts,  and  that  in  all  probability  these  improve¬ 
ments  would  be  continued.  Donations  to  the  amount  of  i.’600  were 
announced. 

Mr.  Tom  Terriss,  son  of  the  popular  actor  whose  portrait  appeared  in 
our  last  month’s  issue,  has  been  engaged  for  a  long  period  by  Mr.  George 
Edwardes.  The  manager  of  the  Gaiety  was  very  pleased  with  his. 
perforiiiance  of  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks’s  part  in  The  Shop  Girl,  which  he 
undertook  just  before  Easter  at  very  short  notice  ;  and  immediately 
offered  to  sign  a  contract  with  him. 

Mr.  Harry  Nicholes  has  gone  to  Ceylon  to  recruit  his  strength  after 
the  severe  illness  which  attacked  him  during  the  run  of  The  Fatal  Card. 
Most  of  the  players  who  suffered  from  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in 
February  and  March  are  now  quite  well  again, 

!Mr.  Clifford  Cooper,  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  was  not 
only  a  Avell-known  and  capable  actor  himself,  but  gave  the  stage  three 
excellent  players  in  his  three  sons,  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  Cooper,  Mr. 
Frank  Kemble  Cooper  (of  Mr.  Irving’s  company),  and  Mr.  Cooper  Clifle, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  with  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  and  is  now  in  America 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal.  Mr.  Clifford  Cooper  had  had  a  very  long  and 
varied  experience.  Though  he  did  not  attain  to  eminence  in  his  profession, 
he  was  always  looked  upon  as  an  actor  of  sound  method,  and  he  was 
exceedingly  popular.  He  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett’s  company  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  creating  parts  in  Claudmn, 
The  Silver  King,  Hoodman  Blind,  and  other  pieces.  He  had  been,  too, 
under  Mr.  Irving  at  the  Lyceum.  His  last  engagement  was  with  Messrs. 
Hare  and  Kendal  at  the  St.  James’s.  Mrs.  Cooper,  a  daughter  of  Henry, 
and  a  grand  daughter  of  Stephen  Kemble,  was  also  favourably  known  as 
an  actress  when  she  married,  somewhere  in  the  forties.  Sad  to  say,  she 
lived  only  a  few  days  longer  than  her  husband,  following  him  to  the  graven 
in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

M.  Alphonse  Daudet  is  dramatizing  his  Tetite  Paroisse  for  theGymnase, 
where  it  will  appear  next  year. 
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According  to  the  Revue  Contemporaine,  since  1800  the  Grand  Opera  in 
Paris  has  produced  works  by  109  French  and  82  foreign  composers.  Our 
contemporary  refrains  from  adding  that  the  works  of  the  foreign  composers 
had  8,149  performances,  as  against  5,934  of  the  French  operas. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  recently  at  a  Vienna  theatre.  Clarissa, 
the  heroine  in  Dumas’  Denise.,  sat  at  the  piano,  pretending  to  play.  The 
management  had  provided  an  electric  piano  for  this  occasion,  instead  of 
having  one  played  behind  the  scenes  as  is  customary.  When  the  Count 
appeared  on  the  scene  Clarissa  jumped  up  and  advanced  to  meet  him  ; 
but  the  piano  did  not  stop  playing  until  the  last  note  of  the  composition 
had  been  reached.  The  effect  can  easily  be  imagined. 

A  PERFORMANCE  was  given  at  the  Schiller  Theatre  in  Berlin  the  other 
day  in  honour  of  a  remarkable  old  lady.  The  play  acted  was  Scribe’s 
Bataille  des  Dames.  This  piece,  with  several  others  by  Scribe,  was 
translated  into  German  very  many  years  ago  by  a  young  writer,  who  was 
known  as  Fraulein  Olpers,  and  who  afterwards  married  a  certain  Herr 
Miihling,  a  theatrical  manager.  She  was  herself  an  actress  of  some  note, 
but  retired  as  far  back  as  the  year  1840.  She  is  now  in  her  101st  year,  and 
it  was  as  a  mark  of  the  affection  and  respect  entertained  towards  her  by 
the  theatrical  world  of  the  Prussian  capital  that  this  performance  was 
organised.  She  was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present  herself,  as  she  had 
intended  to  be.  Her  doctor  intervened  at  the  last  moment,  and  declared 
that,  as  she  had  had  a  very  tiring  day,  and  had  received  many  visitors, 
further  fatigue  would  be  dangerous  to  her  health.  But  no  fewer  than 
fifty  members  of  her  family  went  to  the  theatre,  headed  by  her  eldest  son, 
who  is  76  years  old,  and  the  evening  passed  off  amidst  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Frau  Miihling  is  still  an  industrious  needlewoman,  and 
either  reads,  or  has  read  to  her,  all  the  latest  novels,  as  well  as  the  news 
of  the  day, 

Mr.  Paul  Potter’s  adaptation  of  Trilby  has  been  extremely  prosperous 
at  Boston,  According  to  the  New  York  Mirror,  the  fact  has  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  surprise,  for  there  were  many  who  could  not  see  a  play  in  Mr. 
Du  Maurier’s  book,  and  there  were  many  more  who  had  no  faith  in 
dramatic  versions  of  successful  novels  on  general  principles.  Mr.  Potter, 
with  remarkable  skill,  has  not  only  seized  the  salient  features  of  the  story, 
but  has  developed  its  few  dramatic  elements  to  the  utmost,  and  added  new 
material  that  serves  to  make  it  a  symmetrical  as  well  as  a  strange  and 
fascinating  piece.  Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye’s  Svengali  is  accepted  on  all  sides 
as  a  work  of  great  art.  Instances  of  successful  plays  made  from  novels 
are  not  so  rare  as  numbers  of  persons  suppose.  Failures  in  that  direction 
usually  arise  from  choice  of  barren  or  unsuitable  material,  or  from 
inadequate  treatment  by  the  dramatist.  Probably  the  three  greatest 
money-making  plays  known  to  the  American  stage  are  the  dramatizations 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  East  Lynne,  and  Monte  Cristo. 

Among  the  players  who  appeared  at  Boston  towards  the  end  of  March 
were  j\Ir.  Joseph  Jefferson  (as  Rip),  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  and  Miss  Olga 
Nethersole.  “Custom,”  says  the  Journal,  “ has  not  rendered  Mr.  Jefferson 
a  whit  less  painstaking.  There  was  all  of  that  intelligent  and  unceasing 
attention  to  detail  which  is  essential  to  the  complete  success  of  every 
important  artistic  effort.”  Mr.  Charles  Harbury,  formerly  of  Mr  Irving’s 
company,  produced  in  the  same  city  a  play  written  by  himself,  a  new 
version  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  which  had  no  very  great  success. 

Mr.  Freund  gives  an  account  in  his  Musical  Weekly  of  an  afternoon  he 
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spent  with  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  and  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke.  “It  is  truly  a 
remarkable  thing,”  he  writes,  “  to  see  two  brothers  together  in  such  perfect 
harmony,  I  am  sure  that  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure,  as  I  did,  of 
meeting  the  De  Reszkes  personally  will  fully  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  their  genial  companionship,  their  warm-hearted  natures,  their 
siDlendid  qualities  as  men,  will  make  them  be  remembered  no  less  than  the 
high  position  they  justly  hold  in  the  musical  world.’’ 

“The  other  day,”  writes  Mr.  Alan  Dale  in  the  New  York  Standard,  “  a 
manager  told  me  that  he  was  simply  crazy  to  get  Miss  May  Yohe  for  his 
country  and  bill  her  over  the  land  as  Lady  F.  Hope.  He  thought  that  her 
marriage  and  her  London  success  would  make  her  one  of  the  strongest 
drawing  cards  of  the  season.  Isn’t  it  odd?  Doesn’t  it  make  you  smile  ? 
But  I  quite  agree  with  the  manager  in  question.” 

News  good  and  bad  of  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew  from  the  United  States.  With 
Mrs.  Potter  as  the  heroine  of  the  play,  he  has  made  a  vivid  figure  of  J ean 
Paul  Marat  in  Charlotte  Corday,  by  Mr.  Montesquieu  Lately,  while  cycling 
near  New  York,  he  was  run  into  by  another  wheelman,  thrown  over,  and 
completely  stunned  for  some  minutes. 

Some  American  journals,  with  characteristic  enterprise,  now  and  then 
discover  what  we  have  never  heard  of.  According  to  a  San  Francisco 
paper,  M.  Frederic  Febvre — who,  by  the  way,  has  given  much  offence  in 
the  United  States  by  some  not  very  intelligent  criticism  of  the  stage  there — 
was  lately  playing  at  Abbey’s  Theatre,  New  York,  with  Madame  Rejane’s 
company.  Another  enterprising  and  up-to-date  journal  of  San  Francisco 
states  that  at  Daly’s  Theatre  “  hot  coffee  and  cakes  are  served  between  the 
acts,  following  the  London  custom,  and  the  idea  has  been  received  with 
such  favour  that  other  New  York  theatres  will  follow  suit,  and  thus  it 
will  in  time  spread  over  the  country.”  We  live  and  learn. 

Miss  Janet  Achurch  has  left  London  to  join  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield’s 
company  at  the  oi^ening  of  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New  York.  It  is  expected 
that  she  will  appear  there  in  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  new  play,  Candida, 
though  the  manager  is  reported  to  be  disappointed  with  the  piece. 

Someone  in  the  United  States  has  organized  a  “  walking  theatrical  tour,” 
and  has  actually  got  enough  actors  and  actresses  to  enter  into  engagements 
with  him.  Things  must  indeed  be  in  a  bad  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  members  of  the  company  have  bound  themselves  not  to  ride  at  all, 
not  to  sleep  in  hotels,  to  have  “  no  liquor  in  camp,”  and  to  carry  their 
costumes  with  them.  All  the  money  they  make,  save  what  is  required  for 
actual  working  expenses,  is  to  be  forwarded  to  a  St.  Louis  bank,  and 
divided  amongst  them  at  the  end  of  the  tour.  Any  member  who  leaves 
the  company  in  the  meantime  will  forfeit  his  share.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  hear  how  these  pedestrian  play-actors  get  on.  The  experiment  is  hardly 
one  that  can  be  commended  for  imitation. 
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THE  AET  OF  ACTING. 


HAT  well-known  and  able  writer,  Ouida — who,  as  a 
woman  of  letters,  does  not  confine  herself  to  the 
production  of  novels,'  but  excels  also  in  the  literature 
of  polemics — has  been  reading  Mr.  Irving’s  recent 
lecture  on  the  Art  of  Acting,  and  has  discussed  it  in 
the  pages  of  The  Nineteenth  Century.  For  Mr, 
Irving  himself  she  has  nothing  but  compliments,, 
evidently  sincere.  She  speaks  of  the  lecture  as 
“  eloquent,”  and  of  its  author  as  possessing  “  great 
gifts  nobly  used.”  He  is,  she  declares  emphatically,  “  a  man  of 
undoubted  genius,”  with  “  poetic  instincts  ” — “  a  striking  example 
of  the  power  of  talent  to  find  its  own  vocation  through  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.”  Further,  she  praises  “  the  brilliancy, 
distinction,  and  freedom”  of  the  Lyceum.  Her  essay  is  full  of 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Irving  alike  as  a  personality,  an  actor,  and  a 
manager.  But  of  the  aforesaid  lecture  Ouida  falls  foul.  She  does 


not  deny,  as  some  extremists  have  denied,  that  acting  is  an 
art  at  all ;  what  she  says  is  that  it  is  “  a  reflex  art,  not  self- 
originating  and  self-contained.”  The  actor,  she  says,  “  must 
have  his  part  ere  he  can  speak ;  and  this  is  what  constitutes,  I  will 
not  say  an  inferiority,  but  a  certain  helplessness,  in  the  art  of 
acting,  from  which  the  other  arts  are  free.” 

Acting,  urges  Ouida,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as 
literature,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  because,  whereas  the  man 
of  letters  and  the  musician  require,  for  their  purposes,  only  pen, 
ink,  and  paper — while  the  painter  needs  only  his  brush  and  his 
colours,  and  the  sculptor  only  his  clay — the  actor  cannot  move  a 
step  without  the  author  whose  words  it  is  his  business  to  recite. 
“  He  must  have  the  already  invented  and  perfected  work  of 
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another  in  his  hands  before  he  can  himself  produce  and  present 
anything.”  Now,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  in  asserting 
this  Ouida  conceives  herself  to  be  laying  down  a  novel  proposition. 
She  is  really  uttering,  and  dwelling  upon,  a  truism.  We  all  know 
that  the  player,  pure  and  simple — as  differentiated  from  the 
entertainer,  who  may  possibly  be  the  author  of  his  own  “  patter  ” 
— is  dependent  upon  the  playwright  for  his  text.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  as  Ouida  says,  that  when  Mr.  Irving  desired  to  represent 
Charles  I.  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Mr.  Wills — or  to  somebody 
else — for  a  drama  embodying  the  individuality  of  that  monarch. 
But  what  of  that  ?  In  what  way  does  the  fact  prove  that  acting 
is  a  lower  form  of  art  than  literature  and  music,  painting  and 
sculpture  ?  Each  art  has  its  own  laws,  by  which  it  lives,  and 
moves,  and  has  its  being.  The  poet  and  the  musician  place  their 
thoughts  upon  paper ;  the  actor  incarnates  his  ideas  in  his  own 
person.  The  pictorial  artist  paints  upon  canvas  or  draws  upon 
paper  ;  the  actor  is  himself  the  picture  he  desires  to  submit. 
The  sculptor  works  upon  clay  ;  the  actor  informs  his  own  physique 
with  imagination,  decorates  it  with  appropriate  attire,  and  sets 
it  in  motion  according  to  the  effect  he  wishes  to  achieve. 

“  Acting,”  insists  Ouida,  “  is  an  art  placed  on  another  art” — 
the  art,  of  course,  of  the  playwright.  The  statement  is  undeniable  ; 
but  in  what  respect  is  it  derogatory  to  acting?  Art  is  the 
■creation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  impressive  :  the  precise  process 
by  which  that  creation  is  achieved  is  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference.  Each  art  has  its  own  methods.  The  pictorial 
•artist  paints  or  draws  on  the  flat ;  the  sculptor  gives  you 
substance  as  well  as  form  ;  the  actor  breathes  into  the  substance 
anil  inspires  it  with  life.  At  his  best  and  highest,  the  player 
combines  and  surpasses  the  merits  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor; 
he  furnishes  in  his  own  person  substance,  form,  and  colour,  to 
which  he  superadds  speech  and  movement,  the  glance  of  the  eye, 
the  eloquence  of  feature.  He  is  painter,  sculptor,  orator,  in  one. 
He  is  even  more  than  that.  He  is  observer  and  thinker  as  well. 
This  is  admitted  even  by  Ouida,  who  recalls  the  remark  ot 
Napoleon  that  he  had  never  understood  the  drift  of  the  close  ot 
CimiCL  until  he  saw  the  part  of  Augustus  acted  by  Monvel — then 
realising  for  the  first  time  that  the  concluding  words  of  Augustus 
were  intended  to  be  inspired,  not  by  clemency,  but  by  craft.  No 
doubt  a  bad  or  a  mediocre  actor  may,  and  often  does,  misunder¬ 
stand  and  obscure  the  meaning  of  his  author.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  great,  an  intelligent  actor  will  not  only  illustrate,  but 
enhance  and  intensify,  that  meaning.  “We  know,”  says  Ouida 
towards  the  end  of  her  essay “  that  a  clever  actor  will  make 
of  some  trifling  and  obscure  part  an  interesting  and  conspicuous 
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rule  by  his  mere  skill  of  treatment  and  power  of  conception. 
Many  of  the  modern  plays  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
London  stage  within  the  last  few  years,  especially  within  the 
last  few  seasons,  and  considered  eminently  successful  with  and 
by  the  London  public,  are  weak  in  composition,  and  devoid  of 
any  value  as  literature  ;  when  read,  they  are  seen  to  possess  no 
single  literary  quality  ;  it  is  to  the  art  of  the  actor  who  has  breathed 
life  into  their  dry  husks  that  they  owe  all  their  welcome  from  the 
public.  .  .  It  is  entirely  the  talent  of  the  actor  which  clothes 

with  flesh  the  dry  bones  of  these  skeletons ;  and  it  is  no  slight 
talent  which  can  persuade  the  public  that  these  poor  bones  do 
move  and  breathe,  and  in  any  measure  resemble  themselves.” 

An  art  which  can  do  this  ought  not  to  be  depreciated  as  Ouida 
depreciates  it.  It  speaks  for  itself.  Its  importance,  its  value,  are 
obvious.  Observer,  thinker,  orator,  painter,  sculptor — the  ideally 
fine  actor  is  all  these  in  one.  He  is  “  dependent,”  says  Ouida  in 
another  passage,  “  on  many  extraneous  aids  and  much  pre¬ 
arranged  assistance.  He  is  not  for  a  moment  able  to  dispense 
with  support.  The  greatest  King  Lear  would  be  impotent  with 
a  vulgar  or  inept  Cordelia.”  No  doubt  an  actor  is  liable  to  have 
his  highest  efforts  marred  by  the  inefficiency  of  colleagues  ;  but, 
though  the  results  of  his  art  might  be  impaired  by  such  a  cause, 
the  art  would,  nevertheless,  be  there  sufficiently  in  evidence. 
Moreover,  it  might  happen  that  even  the  incompetency  of  his 
supporters  would  not  succeed  in  detracting  from  the  force  or 
beauty  of  his  assumption.  In  acted  drama,  the  most  conspicuous 
player  is,  admittedly,  dependent  to  a  certain  degree  upon  the 
characters  brought  into  association  with  him  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  monologues  in  which  he  could,  if  he  desired,  adequately 
impress  the  auditor  with  a  sense  of  his  capacity  as  an  artist. 
Elsewhere,  again,  Ouida,  once  more  insisting  upon  a  truism, 
notes,  in  disparagement  of  the  actor,  that,  whereas  “  the  other 
arts  can  exist  without  any  human  sympathy,  are  often  at  their 
greatest  when  it  is  refused  to  them,”  the  player,  “  without 
applause  and  popularity,  is  nothing.”  It  is  certainly  the  case 
that  acting  is  intended  to  be  witnessed  ;  players  have  before  now 
paused  and  posed  before  their  looking-glasses,  but  it  has  been 
only  in  the  way  of  experiment,  not  because  of  any  personal 
satisfaction  that  could  be  derived.  Unquestionably  the  actor 
must  have  his  spectators,  his  audience ;  but  is  that  not  almost 
equally  the  case  with  the  man  of  letters,  the  musician,  the 
sculptor?  Much  as  those  artists  might  delight,  in  secret,  in  the 
products  of  their  fancy  and  their  labour,  they  would  hardly  care 
to  go  on  producing  great  works  for  no  other  edification  than  their 
The  poet,  if  his  song  does  not  reach  the  heart  of  his 
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contemporaries,  is  at  least  hopeful  that  it  will  reach  that  of 
posterity.  For  a  time  painters  might  paint,  musicians  might 
compose,  for  their  own  pleasure  ;  but  an  art  which  fed  only  upon 
itself,  which  did  not  look  for  comprehension  and  approval  from 
without,  would  soon  expire  from  lack  of  nourishment  and 
inspiration. 

In  its  essence,  Ouida’s  essay  on  acting  as  an  art  is  an  attack 
upon  the  artist  as  executant.  All  that  she  says  would  apply  with 
almost  equal  inappropriateness  to  the  instrumentalist  and  the 
vocalist.  These,  too,  devote  themselves  to  a  “  reflex  ”  art ;  these,, 
too,  are  dumb  unless  their  text  is  provided.  They  cannot  get  on 
without  the  composer,  unless  they  themselves  compose.  And  yet 
Herr  Sauer,  Herr  Burmester,  and  Madame  Calve  are  recognised 
as  artists,  and  as  artists,  moreover,  of  the  first  rank.  They  are 
at  least  as  much  honoured  in  the  world  of  art  as  Brahms  and 
Humperdinck.  They  are  honoured,  not  only  because  they  are 
perfect  as  interpreters,  but  because  they  often  “  snatch  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach”  of  those  whose  products  they  perform.  They 
confer  a  voice  upon  the  dead,  dull  notes  of  the  musical  inventor. 
Without  the  vocalist  or  the  instrumentalist  the  composer  would 
be  nought.  Without  the  actor  the  playwriter  would  naturally 
not  exist.  He  might  publish  his  writings,  but  they  could  be 
studied  and  judged  as  literature  only,  not  as  drama  intended  ta 
be  acted.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  dramatist  to  print  his  drama  r 
the  cold  type  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  living  and  moving 
actor,  with  his  speaking  countenance,  his  vocal  charm,  his- 
eloquent  gesture,  his  significant  demeanour,  his  appropriate 
costume.  A  play,  like  a  sonata  or  a  song,  must  be  interpreted. 
On  paper  it  is  lifeless — as  a  play.  It  may  be  beautiful  in  thought- 
and  in  expression,  and,  so  far,  can  and  may  exist  by  itself ;  but,, 
unrepresented,  it  does  not  fulfil  the  laws  of  its  being.  The  instru¬ 
mentalist,  the  vocalist,  make  music  live  ;  they  accord  to  it  the 
highest  interpretation  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  actor  does 
with  his  material  even  more.  Music  appeals  only  to  the 
sympathetic  ear ;  the  player  appeals  to  ear,  and  eye,  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  is,  or  should  be,  the  perfect  embodiment  of  an  idea, 
and  of  an  idea  which  he  does  a  good  deal  to  strengthen  and 
dignify.  The  best  commentators  upon  Shakspere  have  been  the 
actors,  because,  by  virtue  of  their  artistic  temperament,  they  have 
been  able  to  read  into  the  poet’s  lines  notions  which  had  escaped 
the  dryasdusts  and  the  critics.  We  repeat,  the  actor,  at  his  best, 
not  only  interprets,  but  enhances  and  intensifies  ;  he  creates  as. 
well  as  expounds. 
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MADAME  SAEAH  BEENHAEDT. 

The  original  portrait  we  publish  of  this  illustrious  tragedienne 
represents  her  in  her  most  recent  part  of  Princesse  Lointaine, 
M.  Eostaud’s  dramatic  poem,  in  which  she  personates  a  Princess 
of  the  age  which  is  known  as  “  once  upon  a  time.”  Her  figure 
as  graceful  as  ever,  her  voice  as  silvery,  her  technical  skill  aS 
complete,  her  dramatic  genius  as  fresh,  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt 
seems  to  have  made  the  years  stop  their  devouring  progress  ;  and 
those  who  have  known  her  these  last  two  decades  strain  their 
eyes  in  vain  to  see  where  time  is  writing  his  marks.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  certain  that  she  is  older  than  when  M.  Alexandre  Dumas, 
observed  of  M.  Clairin’s  picture,  representing  her  with  a  canine 
monster  at  her  feet,  “  I  see  a  dog  and  a  bone.”  Her  slender  form 
was  then  a  joke  ;  she  has  only  lately  grown  into  fitter  proportion. 
Some  good  people  of  the  “  high-collared  ”  sort  have  found  fault 
with  her  for  the  largeness  of  the  place  she  has  managed  to  occupy 
in  the  minds  of  the  public.  They  cannot  forgive  her  for  her  varied 
genius.  An  authoress,  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  a  lover  of  the  quaint 
and  the  beautiful,  she  may  well  exhibit  her  pictures,  and  print 
her  plays,  and  express  opinions  upon  things  that  many  with  less 
title  to  talk  about  them  presume  to  teach.  The  French  drama 
owes  to  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  something  like  that  which  the 
English  does  to  Mr.  Irving,  with  whom  she  has  much  in  common. 
When  she  came  to  the  front  Eachel  had  long  been  dead,  and 
tragedy  for  the  time  being  was  extinct  for  want  of  an  actress  equal 
o  the  tasks  it  involves.  Madame  Bernhardt  infused  into  its  wasted 
limbs  the  new  life  which  the  then  Comedie  Fran9aise  needed, 
and  the  highest  passions  of  the  drama  found  once  more  a  worthy 
interpreter.  “It  is  curious,”  she  remarked  some  years  ago  to 
the  writer,  “  to  think  of  the  stories  that  are  told  of  me.  No,  I  do 
not  sleep  in  a  coffin,  though  I  did  so  two  or  three  times  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  idea  of  death.  For  a  coffin  is  not  so 
comfortable  as  a  bed.  Then,  again,  I  hear  that  my  favourito 
dishes  are  burnt  cats,  lizards’  tails,  and  peacocks’  brains.  I  once 
possessed  the  skeleton  of  a  man  who  killed  himself  on  account  of 
a  love  disappointment ;  but  I  do  not  play  at  croquet  with  skulls. 
What  is  my  theory  of  life  ?  It  is  represented  by  the  word  ‘  will,’ 
as  my  theory  of  art  is  represented  by  the  word  ‘  nature.’ 
‘  Quand  meme,’  you  know,  is  my  motto.” 
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MR.  H.  A.  JONES  ON  THE  RENASCENCE  OF  THE 

DRAMA. 

By  Chaeles  Dickens. 

¥  T  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  article  which  commenced  the 
first  number  of  the  present  series  of  The  Theatre,  a  com¬ 
parison  was  drawn  between  the  condition  of  the  English  drama 
of  to-day  and  that  of  the  stage  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 
The  conclusion  at  which  the  writer  arrived,  apparently  without 
very  much  difficulty,  was  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  present 
as  against  the  past ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  by  all  candid  critics  that  the  English  drama  of  to-day 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  result  of  a  competition  with  any 
palmy  days  of  recent  date.  As  to  the  real,  unmistakeable, 
undoubted  “  palmy  days  ”  of  the  remoter  past,  that  may  be  a 
different  matter.  But  until  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  what  really 
were  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama,  and  who  were  the  unquestion¬ 
ably  genuine  palm-bearers,  discussion  on  that  wider  and  more 
general  issue  may  well  be  suspended. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  in  his  recently  published  reprint  of 
essays  and  lectures  on  the  subject  between  1883  and  1894,  shows 
his  entire  agreement  with  those  who  see  legitimate  and  just 
cause  for  congratulation  in  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
the  English  drama  during  the  past  dozen  years  or  so,  and 
might  well  be  excused  if  he  had  taken  more  credit  to  himself  for 
his  share  in  the  good  work  than  his  native  modesty  has  permitted 
him  to  claim.  For  Mr.  Jones  himself  and  Mr.  Jones’s  work,  both 
on  and  off  the  stage,  have  unquestionably  had  much  to  do  with  the 
improvement  which  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all  but  that 
small  band  of  pessimists  who  can  professionally  see  nothing  good 
in  the  English  dramatic  art  or  the  English  dramatic  literature  of 
the  day.  Besides  having  displayed  remarkable  power,  great 
ingenuity,  and  extraordinary  versatility  as  a  dramatist,  Mr.  Jones 
brought  to  the  cause  he  has  championed  vigorously  a  strenuous 
sincerity  and  a  singleness  of  purpose  which  could  not  fail  to 
impress  audiences  and  readers  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  man,  of  the  perfect  faith  and  confidence  he  had  in 
himself,  and  of  his  thorough  and  even  passionately  earnest 
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devotion  to  his  art.  It  is  just  these  qualities  which  attract 
followers  and  make  converts,  and  it  is  the  exercise  of  just  such 
qualities  as  these  which  helps  to  make  smooth  the  difficult  path 
of  progress.  And  hardly  anywhere  but  on  the  stage  is  that  path 
more  difficult ;  hardly  anywhere  is  there  a  greater  variety  of 
enemies  to  overcome ;  hardly  anywhere  are  there  a  greater 
number  of  obstacles  to  clear  out  of  the  way.  The  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  uncharitableness,  which  are  always  ready  to  shoot 
their  poisoned  arrows  at  any  champion  who  seems  to  have  the 
makings  of  success  about  him,  are,  perhaps,  the  least  of  the  foes 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  a  battle  of  this  sort.  The  dull,  inert  mass 
of  mere  stupidity,  obstinacy,  and  prejudice,  against  which  even 
the  gods  themselves  have  so  often  fought  in  vain,  is  a  still  more 
serious  matter,  and  is  only  to  be  overcome,  if  it  is  ever  absolutely 
overcome  at  all,  by  such  dogged  determination  and  persistence  as 
are  given  to  but  few  of  the  children  of  men. 

Mr.  Jones  explains  very  clearly  in  his  preface  how  the  matter 
looked  to  him  when  he  came  to  consider  it  seriously.  “  Ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,”  he  says,  “  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  look 
for  any  such  change  in  the  public  taste  as  would  allow  the  sincere 
treatment  and  representation  of  life  upon  our  stage,  or  the  success 
of  any  play  that  was  not  frankly  theatrical,  superficial,  and 
addressed  to  a  cockney  crowd  seeking  amusement  on  the  lowest 
and  easiest  terms.  But  I  perceived,  or  thought  I  perceived, 
amongst  playgoers,  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  old,  stale 
devices  of  the  theatre,  and  a  growing  disposition  to  welcome  a 
less  childish  and  trivial  form  of  English  drama.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  seemed  permissible  to  speak  of  the  difficulties 
that  lay  in  the  dramatist’s  way,  and  to  point  out  in  what  direction 
and  along  what  lines  an  advance  would  be  made.”  How  much  he 
thinks  things  have  since  altered  for  the  better  Mr.  Jones  makes 
clear  when  he  says  :  “  Had  the  play-going  public  of  1882  been  the 
play-going  public  of  1894 — that  is,  if  there  had  been  in  1882  a 
body  of  cultivated  playgoers  sufficiently  numerous  to  understand 
and  welcome  such  plays  as  have  recently  been  successful  in  some 
of  our  West-end  theatres,  not  a  single  word  of  the  following 
papers  would  have  been  written  or  spoken.” 

The  Renascence  of  the  English  Drarna,  as  the  reprint  is  called, 
is  an  extremely  interesting  book,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
students  and  lovers  of  the  stage.  It  is  none  the  worse  for  the 
fact  that,  although  agreement  with  the  conclusions  at  which  its 
author  arrives  will  be  almost  universal,  there  is  plenty  of  matter 
for  thought,  and  even  for  dissent,  in  regard  to  some  of  his  views, 
and  to  many  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  supported. 
For  instance,  almost  everybody  will  agree  with  the  contention 
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that  there  should  be  full  recognition  of  the  distinction  between 
the  art  of  the  drama  on  the  one  hand  and  popular  amusement  on 
the  other,  and  that  the  dramatist  should  aim  at  something  much 
higher  than  giving  careless  and  uninstructed  audiences  the 
opportunity  of  passing  away  an  idle  hour  or  so  now  and  then. 
But  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  average  audiences — and  it  is 
the  average  audience,  after  all,  that  holds  the  balance — is  ever 
going  to  arrive  at  such  a  point,  or  ought  ever  to  be  expected  to 
arrive  at  such  a  point,  as  that  it  will  pause  to  ask  itself,  when  it 
thinks  it  is  being  amused,  “  Yes,  but  am  I  being  amused  in  the 
right  way?  ”  and  then  to  set  itself  to  argue  why  one  way  should 
be  right  and  another  wrong.  It  is  certainly  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  stage  that  audiences  should  get  it  into  their  heads  that 
their  attitude  towards  the  dramatist  ought  to  be  something  like 
their  attitude  towards  the  preachers  of  the  “  two  hundred  creeds,” 
for  whom  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  have  such  scant  respect.  The 
stage  may  be  elevated  into  being  the  medium  of  perhaps  the 
highest  form  of  amusement — of  amusement  and  interest  combined 
— but  the  reason  of  its  existence  is,  after  all,  that  it  should  be  that 
rather  than  a  teaching  machine.  The  dramatist  as  an  expounder 
of  dogma,  as  an  instructor  in  difficult  points  in  ethics,  is,  from 
my  point  of  view  at  least,  hopelessly  out  of  place. 

Again,  Mr.  Jones  demands  for  the  dramatic  author  the  right 
to  portray  all  aspects  of  human  life,  all  passions,  and  all  opinions  ; 
and  claims  for  him  “  the  freedom  of  search,  the  freedom  of 
phrase,  the  freedom  of  treatment,  that  are  allowed  to  the  Bible 
and  to  Shakspere,  that  must  necessarily  be  allowed  to  every 
writer  and  to  every  artist  that  sees  humanity  as  a  whole.”  Why 
the  Bible,  which  is  absolutely  irrelevant  as  an  illustration  to  the 
point  in  question,  should  be  brought  into  the  discussion  is  not  at  all 
clear,  and  Mr.  Jones’s  reliance  upon  Shakspere  in  this  connection 
is  equally  unfortunate — if  only  for  the  existence  of  the  self- 
evident  fact  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  play  of  his  the  dialogue 
of  which  could  be  spoken  on  the  stage  as  it  was  written,  and  does 
not  call  for  judicious  expurgation  as  a  matter  of  the  commonest 
and  most  elementary  decency.  But,  apart  from  these  considera¬ 
tions,  this  claim  of  Mr.  Jones’s  is  just  the  crux  of  the  whole 
business,  and  the  key  to  the  whole  position  round  which  the 
fight  about  the  stage  is  constantly  raging.  Many  even  of  the 
warmest  and  most  consistent  lovers  of  the  stage  and  of  the 
dramatic  art — many  even  of  those  who  can  agree  cordially  with 
these  demands  of  Mr.  Jones’s  up  to  a  certain  point — will  decline, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely,  to  follow  them  to  their  strictly  logical 
conclusions.  To  no  form  of  art  is  absolute  freedom  allowed,  nor, 
as  many  of  us  think,  is  it,  strictly  speaking,  allowable.  If  you  have 
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no  official  censor,  you  have  to  fall  back  on  the  law  or  on  the 
censorship  of  public  opinion — on  the  public  sense  of  the  fitting, 
the  decent,  and  the  moral,  which  no  amount  of  sneering  at  Mrs. 
Grundy  will  do  away  with.  And  it  will  take  a  great  deal  to 
convince  a  good  many  of  those  amongst  us  who,  not  being 
of  the  Grundy  family,  are  willing  to  think  these  matters 
out  dispassionately  and  calmly,  that  it  is  either  expedient 
or  right  to  hand  over  doubtful  points  of  decency  and  morals 
to  the  rough  and  ready  arbitrament  of  a  theatrical  audience, 
composed,  as  it  necessarily  is,  of  all  classes,  with  their  strong  and 
varying  prejudices,  their  irrational  likes  and  dislikes,  and  their 
naturally  suspicious  and  combative  tendencies.  We  have  seen 
that  since  Mr.  Jones  formulated  these  views  and  put  forward 
these  demands,  he  has  come  to  be  more  satisfied  with  the  position 
of  the  dramatist,  and  it  may  be  that  in  “  such  plays  as  have 
recently  been  successful  in  some  of  our  West-end  theatres  ” 
the  dramatists  have  gone  as  far,  and  have  had  as  much  absolute 
freedom,  as  Mr.  Jones  wishes.  Possibly  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  The  Tempter,  and 
John-a-Dreams — to  take  at  random  four  plays  representative 
of  the  class  of  which  Mr.  Jones  speaks — indicate  the  high- 
water  mark,  for  the  present,  of  the  “daring”  dramatic  tide. 
There  are  certainly  not  wanting  indications  that  public  interest 
in  the  extraordinary  personages  and  the  remarkable  histories, 
which  so  many  plays  which  deal  with  what  has  been  called  the 
sex  problem  present,  is  decidedly  at  the  ebb.  And  surely  the 
complex  troubles  of  the  ordinary,  average  human  soul  should 
afford  ample  material  for  the  thoughtful  dramatist,  without  any 
necessity  for  that  morbid  hankering  after  unusual  and  unsavoury 
complications  which  threatens  to  alienate  so  many  people  from 
the  theatre.  It  is  not  only  by  the  parade  of  startling  exceptions 
that  you  prove  your  rule. 

I  had  intended  to  stop  here,  but  I  find  that  there  are  two  other 
points  in  Mr.  Jones’s  interesting  hookas  to  which  I  must  liberate 
my  mind.  The  first  is  perhaps  a  small  matter,  but,  for  all  that, 
it  is  irritating  to  find  such  a  want  of  a  due  sense  of  proportion  as 
is  evidenced  in  much  of  Mr.  Jones’s  criticism  of  the  work  of  his 
predecessors — to  take,  for  example,  the  quotations  from  Othello 
and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  with  which  Mr.  Jones  points  certain 
objections  to  Our  Boys  and  Ours,  or  the  energy  with  which  he 
affirms  the  superiority  of  the  love  scenes  in  As  You  Like  It  and 
Borneo  and  Juliet  over  those  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Kobertson  and  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Byron.  The  universal  application  of  such  a  scale  of 
measurement  would  be  rather  disastrous  in  most  cases,  one  may 
be  excused  for  thinking.  The  second  of  my  objections  I  must 
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take  to  the  absolutely  contemptuous  manner  in  which  Mr.  J ones 
too  often  speaks  of  the  public  at  large — the  public  whose  only 
crime,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  that  it  has  not  been  educated  up  to  a 
proper  level  of  aestheticism.  What  good  end  can  be  served  by 
sneers  at  “  a  quantity  of  barren  spectators  in  the  Tottenham- 
court-road  ”  ;  at  “  smug  suburban  villas  ”  ;  at  the  ideal  England 
of  the  future  as  “  a  sort  of  Clapham  Junction  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  ‘  writ  large  ;  at  those  inevitable  “  three  gentle¬ 
men  of  Tooley-street  ”  ;  at  “  the  man  in  the  billycock  hat  at 
“the  virtuous  dwellers  in  Peckh am  and  Camberwell”;  at  “  our 
Dalston  of  to-day  ” ;  at  the  experiences  and  opinions  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Kensington  and  Brixton  ?  This  is  all  as  cheap  and  as 
easy  as  it  is  unconvincing,  and  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  Mr.  Jones’s  intellectual  grasp  and  capacity — of  a  man,  let  us 
say,  who  could  write  as  fine  a  passage  as  the  following,  which  I 
quote  from  the  article  on  “Eeligion  and  the  Stage  ”  ; — 

“  O  human  life !  so  varied,  so  vast,  so  complex,  so  rich  and 
subtle  in  tremulous,  deep  organ-tones,  and  soft  proclaim  of  silver 
flutes,  so  utterly  beyond  our  spell  and  insight,  who  of  us  can 
govern  the  thunder  and  whirlwind  of  thy  ventages  to  any  utter¬ 
ance  of  harmony,  or  pluck  out  the  heart  of  thy  eternal  mystery?” 

These  are  noble  and  pregnant  words  ;  but  in  reading  them  it  is 
weir  to  remember  that  the  eternal  mystery  of  human  life  will 
baffle  competent  observers  even  in  Brixton,  Clapham,  and  the 
Tottenham-court-road  ;  and  that,  even  among  the  classes  who 
are  typified  by  the  billycock  hat,  he  who  knows  how  to  look  for 
them  will  find  the  same  storm  and  stress  of  harassed,  struggling 
souls,  the  same  passionate  human  strife,  and  pathos,  and  tragedy, 
as  exist  in  the  politest  and  most  sesthetic  circles. 


THE  INTEEVIEWING  OF  PLAYEES. 

By  Waltee  Heebies  Pollock. 

THEEE  is  a  certain  cafe  in  Paris  of  which  the  nickname  is 
the  “M’as-tu  vu?”  ;  and  when  it  is  added  that  the  chief 
customers  are  actors  not  of  the  first  rank,  and  that  the  remaining 
frequenters  are  mainly  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  these  actors 
admirers,  the  reason  of  this  nickname  having  been  bestowed  may 
occur  to  many  readers.  It  is  derived  from  the  typical  greeting 
of  one  such  actor  to  another,  “  Ah  !  cher  !  Comment  va  ?  M’as-tu 
vu  dans  Eaoul  de  Monsalvato?  ” — or  whatever  may  be  the  name 
of  the  part  which  the  speaker  is  engaged  in  playing.  The  weak¬ 
ness  is  a  natural  as  well  as  a  humorous  one,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if  in  this  regard  actors  are  really  more  completely  egotistical  than 
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the  devoted  followers  of  other  professions,  or  sports.  Who,  for 
instance,  has  not  been  bored  by  “  shop  ”  talk  of  various  kinds, 
bar,  university,  golf,  what  you  will,  after  dinner  ?  The  difference 
is  that  with  the  after-dinner  talkers  you  do  not  as  a  rule  find  each 
one  dwelling  chiefly  upon  his  own  particular  prowess  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  And  for  the  fact  that  this  does  happen  with  actors  there 
is  an  explanation.  This  is  found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  calling, 
in  which  success  turns  now  upon  the  power  both  to  deserve  and 
command  it,  again  upon  the  mood  or  caprice  of  the  public,  and 
yet  again  upon  a  mere  stroke  of  good  luck,  such  as  a  particular 
part  fitting  a  particular  actor  like  a  glove,  or  a  particular  situation 
being  so  inherently  striking  and  dramatic  that  its  interpretation 
by  an  actor  who  has  a  presence  and  knows  his  business  trans¬ 
mutes  him  in  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  public  to  a  person  of 
hitherto  unsuspected  genius. 

What  wonder  if  such  an  accidental  success  should  turn  the  head 
of  a  man  who  has  been  ambitiously  but  vainly  striving  for  years, 
and  that  the  question,  “  Have  you  seen  me  in  so-and-so  ?  ”  should 
come  readiest  to  his  tongue  ?  What  wonder,  again,  to  take  another 
possible  case,  if  an  actor  possessed  of  merit,  but  not  gifted  with 
the  temperament  that  dominates  the  public,  should  be  apt  to 
dwell  in  speech,  or  print,  or  both,  directly  or  by  inference, 
upon  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  past  performances  ?  All 
this  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  and,  recalling  the  conversation 
between  Mr.  Pell  and  Mr.  Weller,  sen.,  one  may  say  that  if  actors 
like  to  “  damn  themselves  in  confidence  ”  at  the  “  M’as-tu  vu? 
or  any  corresponding  place  of  entertainment  in  London,  it  is  their 
affair ;  it  amuses  them  and  hurts  nobody. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  “  M’as-tu  vu?  ”-ing  which  is  not  so 
entirely  unobjectionable,  and  that  is  the  kind  which  occurs  when 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  conversation  is  an  actor  and  the  other  is 
an  interviewer.  This  is,  indeed,  the  complete  breaking-down  of 
the  mystic  and  airy,  but  not  the  less  irresistible,  barrier  which, 
until  days  still  very  recent,  existed  between  the  player  and  the 
large  public,  whose  sympathies  and  admiration  he  has  to  conquer 
or  has  already  conquered.  Let  us  see  what  one  of  the  best  critics 
and  one  of  the  greatest  enthusiasts  for  the  stage  who  ever  lived — 
Charles  Lamb — has  to  say  as  to  this  matter.  He  wrote,  in  his 
essay  “  On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors,”  that  he  was  “  taking  my 
afternoon  solace  upon  a  summer  day  upon  the  aforesaid  terrace 
[in  Gray’s  Inn] ,  when  a  comely,  sad  personage  came  towards  me, 
whom  from  his  grave  air  and  deportment  I  judged  to  be  one  ot 
the  old  Benchers  of  the  Inn.”  Lamb,  more  suo,  was  passing  him 
with  a  “  sort  of  subindicative  token  of  respect  .  .  .  when, 

the  face  turning  full  upon  me,  strangely  identified  itself  with 
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that  of  Dodd.  But  could  this  sad,  thoughtful  countenance  be 
the  same  vacant  face  of  folly  which  I  had  hailed  so  often  under 
circumstances  of  gaiety ;  which  I  had  never  seen  without  a 
smile,  or  recognized  but  as  the  usher  of  mirth  ;  that  looked  out 
so  formally  flat  in  Foppington,  so  impotently  busy  in  Backbite  ; 
so  blankly  divested  of  all  meaning,  or  resolutely  expressive  of 
none,  in  Acres,  in  Fribble,  and  a  thousand  agreeable  imper¬ 
tinences?  .  .  .  There  is  something  strange  as  well  as 

sad  in  seeing  actors — your  pleasant  fellows  particularly — 
subjected  to  and  suffering  the  common  lot ;  their  fortunes,  their 
casualties,  their  deaths,  seem  to  belong  to  the  scene,  their  actions 
to  be  amenable  to  poetic  justice  only.”  And  in  a  foot-note  he 
tells  this  story,  which  bears  closely  upon  the  same  question. 

“Dodd  was  a  man  of  reading,  and  left  at  his  death  a  choice 
collection  of  old  English  literature.  I  should  judge  him  to  have 
been  a  man  of  wit.  I  know  one  instance  of  an  impromptu  which 
no  length  of  study  could  have  bettered.  My  merry  friend,  Jem 
“White,  had  seen  him  one  evening  in  Aguecheek,  and,  recognizing 
Dodd  the  next  day  in  Fleet-street,  was  irresistibly  impelled  to 
take  off  his  hat  and  salute  him  as  the  identical  knight  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  with  a  ‘  Save  you.  Sir  Andrew.'  Dodd,  not  at  all 
disconcerted  at  this  unusual  address  from  a  stranger,  with  a 
courteous,  half-rebuking  wave  of  the  hand,  put  him  off  with  an 
‘  Away,  Fool.  ’  ” 

There  be  some  few  of  our  finest  actors  nowadays  who  might 
not  in  such  an  encounter  be  found  wanting  either  in  the  wit  or 
in  the  courteous  half-reprimand  of  Dodd.  But  how  many 
thousands  of  players — and  good  players,  too,  as  things  go — would 
not  rather  court  such  a  recognition  ?  This  they  would  do  in 
exactly  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  fill  an  interviewer  “  up  to 
the  chin,”  as  the  Yankee  has  it,  and  beyond  that,  and  further 
than  he  can  hold,  with  all  kinds  of  trivial  details  as  to  their  own 
personality.  “  For  me  and  for  my  tragedy  (and  a  tragic  spectacle 
enough  it  is  at  times),  thus  stooping  to  your  clemency,  I  beg 
your  hearing  patiently.”  Unhappy  interviewer,  who  has  to 
listen  to  the  constant  gabbling  of  the  player  on  one  sole 
theme,  and  that  a  theme  with  all  the  modern  histrion’s  varia¬ 
tions  on  the  philosopher’s  “  Ich  bin  ein  Ich.”  And  if  he  would 
only  leave  it  there,  but  that  may  not  be  ;  it  is  “  Ich  bin  ein  Ich  ” 
who  does  this,  that,  and  t’other  infinitely  better  than  anybody 
else  has  done  or  will  do.  “I  make  up  in  quite  a  different  way.” 
•“  I  have  my  grease  paints  prepared  in  a  way  of  my  own.” 
■“  I  was  the  first  person  to  introduce  that  business,  you  know, 
where  I  rush  up  to  the  table  and  drop  the  knife  point  down¬ 
wards,  in  The  Bonanza  Bully."  “  When  I  played  Charles 
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Surface,  I  went  quite  away  from  the  traditional  business.  You 
see  I  remembered  Dieudonne  in — dear  me,  what  was  the  name 
of  that  piece  at  the  Gymnase?  Well,  anyhow,  you  remember 
his  business  in  the  second  act.  No  ?  Well,  you  see  it 

was  like  this.”  And  then  follows  half  an  hour  of  lengthy 

description,  followed  by  ”  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  he  did 
it  so  rattling  well,  but  you  see  I  thought  something 
like  it  would  come  in  very  well  in  the  screen  scene” — 

and  then  more  description,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Now, 

all  this  destroys — must  inevitably  destroy — the  very  thing 
which  actors  should  jealously  strive  to  preserve,  the  illusion,  the 
glamour,  of  the  stage.  Only  a  limited  number  of  initiates 
whose  business  takes  them  behind  the  footlights,  and  whose 
judgment  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  not  amazing  or 
recondite  knowledge  there  to  be  acquired,  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  secrets  of  that  queer  prison-house.  This  blazon  should 
not  be  to  ears  of  mortals  apt  to  cry,  after  they  have  read  “  At 
Breakfast  with  Mr.  Batten,”  or  “  A  Kehearsal  at  The  Vanity,” 
“  Oh  !  then  that’s  it !  Well,  there’s  not  so  very  much  in  that  after 
all.”  No,  for  the  sake  of  everyone’s  true  pleasure  and  dignity 
there  should  be,  in  private  life  between  the  player  and  the  public, 
some  barrier  corresponding  to  the  footlights  in  the  theatre.  The 
actor  need  not  lead  a  hermit’s  life,  but  he  should  be  chary  of 
talking  of  his  art  or  revealing  its  secrets,  whether  in  speech  or  in 
magazine  articles.  The  ”  Recite  ton  role,  histrion  !  ”  of  Alfred  de 
Musset  was  undoubtedly  rude  ;  but  there  was  a  sound  sentiment 
underlying  it.  One  can  but  hope  that  there  will  presently  be  a 
reaction  against  the  M'as-tu  vu  ?  business,  which  is  now  far  too 
prevalent. 


QUESTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  STAGE. 

By  W.  Davenpoet  Adams. 

IN  the  issue  of  this  magazine  for  May,  an  editorial  article, 
discussing  the  subject  of  a  Corporation  of  Actors,  remarked 
that  such  a  chartered  and  recognized  body,  “besides  testifying 
publicly  to  the  more  serious  claims  of  the  profession,  would  be 
able  also  to  do  much  good  within  its  own  borders.  Besides 
affecting  public  opinion  outside,  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  create 
a  public  opinion  in  its  own  ranks.  It  could,  and  would,  erect  a 
standard  of  personal  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life  which,  if  steadily 
maintained,  could  not  fail  to  benefit  greatly  our  players  as  a  class 
and  as  members  of  the  body  politic.” 

It  seems  singular  that  it  should  be  necessary,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  create  a  “public  opinion”  in  “the  profession” — a 
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“  standard  of  personal  conduct  ”  by  wliicli  all  its  members 
should  order  themselves  and  be  judged.  And  yet  this  is  so. 
In  so  saying  I  refer,  of  course,  to  what  may  be  called  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  of  players  in  England.  Such  a  standard 
and  such  a  public  opinion  have  been  advocated  over  and  over  again 
by  Mr.  Irving,  and  by  other  eminent  managers  and  actors,  who 
have  shown  themselves  fully  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  their 
calling  and  of  the  necessity  of  upholding  that  dignity  before  the 
world.  It  may  be  asserted  safely  of  the  leaders  of  the  English 
stage  that  they  have  a  high  ideal  of  their  craft,  to  the  attainment 
of  which  they  are  devoting  all  their  energies  and  influence.  The 
effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  growing  friendliness  with  which  the 
profession  of  acting  is  regarded — not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
with  its  cosmopolitan  temper,  but  in  the  great'  provincial  centres, 
where  every  opportunity  of  showing  courtesy  to  histrionic  “stars 
is  promptly  and  heartily  utilised.  Much,  however,  yet  remains 
to  be  achieved.  That  the  profession,  as  a  whole,  has  not 
yet  accepted  a  definite,  high  standard  of  the  sort  described 
is  made  manifest,  day  by  day,  in  certain  obvious  and  unmistakable 
ways : — 

(1)  In  the  players’  deliberate  fouling  of  their  own  nest.  For 
this,  to  be  sure,  certain  authors  and  certain  managements  are,  in 
the  first  place,  responsible  ;  but  players  should  protest  against 
being  asked  to  speak  slightingly,  or  with  innuendo,  of  the  members 
of  their  own  calling.  In  two  light  entertainments — they  could 
scarcely  be  called  plays — which  recently  had  great  vogue  in 
England,  actors  and  actresses  were  among  the  characters 
impersonated,  and  they  were  made  to  say  things  about  the  stage 
and  its  professors,  and  especially  about  its  female  professors, 
which  could  not  but  tend  to  lower  players  as  a  body  in  the 
estimation  of  the  general  public.  And  this  is  no  new  thing. 
Whenever,  during  the  last  few  decades,  the  stage  has  been 
portrayed  upon  the  stage,  it  has  been  exhibited  usually  in  a 
manner  derogatory  to  its  followers.  There  have  been  exceptions, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Grundy’s  Silver  Shield,  in  which  the  actress, 
Alma  Blake,  acts  a  sympathetic,  creditable  part  ;  but  such 
instances  have  been  only  too  rare.  In  general,  it  is  only  the 
seamy  side  of  the  stage  that  is  submitted,  from  the  stage,  to  the 
spectator.  And,  moreover,  it  is  sometimes  pictured  as  much 
more  seamy  than  it  really  is.  Players  have  positively  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  induce  the  public  to  think  less  highly  of  them 
than  they  ought  to  think — to  have  it  believed  that  the  coulisses 
are  haunted  by  wealthy  profligates,  and  that  no  actress  can  resist 
the  sparkle  of  a  diamond  bracelet.  It  may  be  urged  that,  as  a 
rule,  players  cannot  afford  to  refuse  parts  offered  to  them,  however 
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distasteful  to  them  those  parts  may  be  ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
until  the  stage,  as  an  institution,  learns  to  respect  itself,  it  will 
not  wholly  succeed  in  combating  the  prejudice  with  which  it  is 
still  regarded  in  many  quarters.  If  a  few  prominent  players  were 
to  decline  to  speak  lines  reflecting  injuriously  on  the  morale  of 
their  fellows,  a  long  step  would  have  been  taken  towards  ridding 
the  theatre  of  a  very  discreditable  abuse. 

(2)  There  is  one  particular  in  which  players  have  it  in  their 
power  to  elevate  the  social  tone  of  their  calling  without  incurring 
any  pecuniary  loss  or  running  any  risk  of  professional  injury. 
And  that  is  in  reference  to  professional  gatherings  for  purposes  of 
private  entertainment.  Let  there  be  balls,  and  suppers,  and 
dinners,  and  picnics,  and  river  parties,  and  what  not ;  but  do  not 
let  the  lay  element  be  represented  at  such  functions.  Or,  if  it  is 
to  be  present  at  all,  let  it  be  carefully  selected.  Players  might 
fairly  decline  invitations  to  “  celebrations  ”  and  other  festivities 
where  the  company  consisted  largely  of  the  “  stage  doree  ”  class 
— patrons  without  whose  patronage  the  stage  would  be  so  much 
more  prosperous  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  There  are  actors  and 
actresses,  mainly  of  the  lower  middle  or  the  lowest  grades,  who 
are  inclined  to  hold  themselves  and  their  craft  too  cheap — who 
are  content  to  be  “  on  show,”  not  only  behind  the  footlights  but 
everywhere  else,  and  especially  where  champagne  flows  and  jewels 
are  distributed.  If  in  such  places  and  on  such  occasions  the 
more  reputable  players  withheld,  literally  and  metaphorically, 
their  countenance,  the  best  interests  of  the  profession  would  be 
happily  and  usefully  served. 

(3)  But  in  social  matters  players  are  apt  to  be  altogether  too 
liberal  and  good-natured.  The  high  standard  of  opinion  and 
conduct  to  which  reference  has  been  made  would  have  much 
more  chance  of  being  established  and  maintained  if  actors  and 
actresses  of  reputation  and  position  would  revise  their  visiting- 
lists,  and  at  the  same  time  scan  carefully  the  invitations  that 
they  issue.  It  is  not  suggested  that  an  absurdly  Puritanic 
criterion  should  be  adopted — that  none  should  be  admitted  into 
theatrical  society  who  did  not  come  with  their  baptismal  and 
marriage  certificates  in  their  pockets.  There  is  obviously  no 
reason  why  theatrical  society  should  be  more  strictly  governed 
than  any  other  social  section.  That,  however,  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  from  a  careless  disregard  of  outside  opinion.  There  is  a 
medium  between  espionage  on  the  one  hand  and  latitude  on 
the  other.  With  private  conduct  (or  misconduct)  “society” 
of  any  sort  has  nothing  to  do ;  but  when  deflections  from  the 
social  code  become  public  property,  and  are  notorious,  prudence 
suggests  that  those  who  have  made  those  deflections  should 
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longer  remain  on  the  footing  of  “  hail-fellow-well-met  ”  with  those 
of  their  fellows  who  have  at  any  rate  conformed  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  It  ought  to  he  possible  for  respectably 
brought-up  girls,  making  their  living  as  actresses,  to  move  freely 
in  theatrical  society  without  being  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  latest  hero  or  heroine  of  the  divorce  court.  Mrs.  Grundy, 
in  her  invitations,  draws  the  line  at  such  celebrities,  and  from 
her  own  point  of  view  Mrs.  Grundy  is  right.  Of  course,  if  “  the 
profession  ”  does  not  care  twopence  for  the  good  opinion  of  the 
average  householder,  it  will  welcome  the  divovce  and  divorcee  to 
its  balls  and  suppers.  But  if  there  is  any  real  desire  that  the 
stage  should  rank  socially  with  the  other  professions,  some 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  Mrs.  Grundy  must  needs  be  paid. 

I  can  well  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  histrionic  army 
will  find  it  difficult  to  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  I  have 
sketched.  The  artistic  temperament  has  naturally  a  strong 
tendency  towards  Bohemianism.  It  likes  freedom  ;  it  dislikes 
restriction.  Moreover,  it  is  essentially  kindly,  not  to  say  lax. 
It  estimates  a  man  or  a  woman  less  by  what  they  have  done,  or 
have  left  undone,  than  by  what  they  individually  are.  “  Are  they 
good  comrades  ?  ” — that  is  what  the  artistic  temperament  asks 
first  and  last.  Then,  again,  circumstances  tend  to  throw  all  classes 
of  players  into  each  other’s  company — in  London,  at  rehearsals 
and  professional  rejoicings ;  in  the  country  on  the  journeys 
from  town  to  town,  and  while  they  are  staying  in  localities  where 
“  brother  pros.”  are  generally  the  only  society  that  can  be  found. 
It  is  natural  that  players  should  for  so  long  have  been  willing  to 
“  hang  together,”  avoiding  the  aforesaid  average  householder, 
and  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  their  artistic  brothers  and 
sisters,  even  when  that  acquaintance  was  not,  from  a  conventional 
standpoint,  wholly  desirable. 

All  this,  I  say,  is  natural ;  but  it  need  not  be  perpetuated. 
Players  will  gain  artistically  as  well  as  socially  by  narrowing  on  the 
one  hand,  and  extending  on  the  other,  the  bounds  of  their  social 
activity.  The  average  householder  is  often  a  foolish  and,  there¬ 
fore,  an  irritating  person  ;  but  a  good  deal  is  to  be  learned  from 
him,  nevertheless  ;  he,  too,  is  often  a  “  good  fellow.”  Let  the 
players  cease  to  herd  together  so  much  ;  let  them  go  out  into  the 
great  world — as  the  highest  class  of  player  has  always  done,  and 
is  doing — and  pick  up  character  direct,  instead  of  reproducing  on 
the  boards  a  series  of  antiquated  stage  types,  in  which  there  is 
no  longer  any  vitality.  Actors  and  actresses  will  become  not  the 
worse,  but  the  better,  for  holding  aloof — not  ostentatiously  or 
Pharisaically,  but  still  firmly  and  markedly — from  those  pro¬ 
fessional  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  too  openly  affronted  Mrs. 
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Grundy.  It  is  not,  I  need  hardly  say,  that  the  tone  of  the 
profession  of  acting  is  lower,  as  a  whole,  than  that  of  any  other 
calling  that  could  be  named ;  actors  and  actresses  figure  no  more 
often  in  the  divorce  and  bankruptcy  courts  than  the  members  of 
any  other  class  of  the  community.  But  they  differ  from  other 
sections  of  society  in  this — that  they  come  much  more  largely, 
and  much  more  closely,  before  the  general  public  than  do  most 
of  their  neighbours.  A  fierce  light  beats  upon  the  stage. 
Practically  a  player  has  little  privacy.  He  is  the  public's 
servant.  All  the  more  reason  is  there,  then,  that  he  should 
present  to  the  public  gaze  as  unblemished  a  front  as  may  be.  It 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  public  life  that  it  necessitates  a 
circumspection  which  the  ordinary  private  individual  is  not  called 
upon  to  exercise.  After  all,  the  position  of  the  successful  player 
is  a  pleasant  one  :  he  must  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice 
some  of  his  liberty  of  thought  and  action  for  the  sake  of  main¬ 
taining  the  repute  of  an  art  on  which  (and  on  its  professors)  the 
public  eye  is  directly  and  permanently  fixed. 

All  this,  we  may  expect,  a  Corporation  of  Actors  might  succeed 
in  impressing  upon  its  constituents  and  upon  those  who  are  open 
to  its  influence.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
even  so  powerful  a  body  would  find  it  virtually  impossible  to  over¬ 
come.  One  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  stage  has  so 
many  hangers-on,  so  many  parasites,  whose  connection  with  it 
must  needs  ensure  a  certain  measure  of  discredit.  There  is  a 
whole  squadron  of  chorus  girls  and  “  extra  ladies,”  of  hallerine  and 
Jiguranti,  who,  inasmuch  as  they  appear  upon  the  boards,  are  at 
liberty  to  describe  themselves  as  “  actors  ”  and  “  actresses,”  and 
are  usually  accepted  as  such  by  the  ignorant  majority.  Let  a  man 
or  a  woman  once  set  foot  upon  the  stage,  in  however  humble  a 
capacity,  and  they  will  ever  after  dub  themselves  “  players.”  If 
such  a  man  gets  into  the  police  court,  it  is  as  an  “  actor  ”  that  he 
announces  himself.  With  “  actresses  ”  of  a  similar  stamp,  the 
magistrates  are  only  too  well  acquainted.  W^hat  is  to  be  done 
with  them  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  always  exist,  and 
that  no  amount  of  “  public  opinion  ”  within  the  profession  would 
suffice  to  banish  them.  They  are  one  of  the  crosses  in  the  genuine 
actor’s  lot. 

Then  there  is  the  growth  of  theatrical  enterprises,  of  which  the 
moving  spirits  are  commercial  speculators.  A  syndicate  need  not 
consist  solely  of  City  men  who  use  the  stage  simply  as  a  means 
to  profit,  but  too  often  it  does  so  consist.  A  limited  liability  com¬ 
pany  is  made  up  of  shareholders,  who,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say,  are 
thinking  of  their  pockets  very  much  more  than  they  are  thinking 
of  the  interests  of  art.  Yet  it  is  by  limited  liability  companies  and 
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by  syndicates  that  an  appreciable  number  of  our  theatres  are 
“  run.”  Now,  can  we  expect  that,  under  such  auspices,  the  stage 
will  be  utilized  for  artistic  as  well  as  pecuniary  purposes?  A 
theatre  must,  of  course,  pay  its  way ;  it  cannot  live  by  or  for  art 
alone.  But  the  danger  is  lest  the  modern  syndicate  or  company 
shall  exploit  the  theatre  merely  for  the  pecuniary  reward,  without 
reference  to  the  artistic  impulse.  Such  bodies  are  likely  to  give  to 
the  public  whatever  they  think  will  “  pay,”  irrespective  of  its 
effect  upon  the  stage  as  an  institution.  A.nd  if  that  should  be  so, 
how  is  a  Corporation  of  Actors  to  offer  successful  opposition  ? 
For  the  actor-manager  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  he  will  have  a 
feeling  for  his  art  and  for  his  profession  such  as  no  company  or 
syndicate  can  possibly  possess. 


SOME  FADED  PHOTOGEAPHS. 

By  T.  Edgar  Pemberton. 

¥  HAVE  no  doubt  that  many  old  playgoers  share  the  indignation 
I  feel  when  the  fastidious  young  folk  of  to-day  patronisingly 
say  that  the  plays  that  interested  us  and  the  actors  who  delighted 
us  in  the  past,  are  “  old-fashioned.”  If  so,  they  will  understand 
me  when  I  say  that  my  indignation  becomes  absolute  mortification 
when,  in  my  heart  of  hearts — it  would  never  do  to  admit  it 
openly ! — I  have  occasionally  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  what  they  say.  This  sad  conviction  was  brought  home 
to  me  the  other  day,  when,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  I 
turned  over  a  collection  of  theatrical  photographs  I  commenced 
making  thirty  years  ago.  To  me  the  memories  they  conjured  up 
were  precious  beyond  description ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  those  who  cannot  share  them  with  me  would  turn  over  my 
cherished  volumes  without  interest,  and  think  that  I  exaggerated 
the  talents  of  a  rather  odd-looking  lot  of  performers.  Do  we  not 
all  know  the  feeling  that  comes  into  our  minds  when  we  glance 
at  the  unfamiliar  faces  and  figures  in  the  photographic  albums  of 
our  friends — the  feeling  that  prompts  us  to  say  inwardly,  “  Good 
gracious — what  a  queer  set  the  Smiths  mix  with!  ” — and  is  it  not 
quite  certain  that  the  Smiths  feel  the  same  when  they  see  the 
counterfeit  presentments  of  our  familiar  friends  ?  It  is  so ;  and 
I  fear  it  is  the  feeling  that  would  strike  the  supercilious  end-of- 
the-century  playgoer  if  he  took  the  trouble  to  wade  through  my 
“  old-fashioned  ”  collection. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Clement  Scott  rightly  pointed  out  that, 
between  the  cessation  of  the  play-book  editions  of  Duncombe  and 
Cumberland,  with  their  wood  and  steel  engravings,  and  the  first 
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publication  of  The  Theatre,  there  was  an  unfortunate  interval  in 
stage  portraiture,  and  that  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  of  all  the 
talented  actors  and  actresses  of  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  by 
faded  photographs  by  Adolphe  Beau,  which  can  sometimes  be 
purchased  in  the  old  curiosity  shops.  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  the  Beau  series,  but  Eobson  in  The  Porter's  Knot  and 
Betained  for  the  Defence,  “  Jimmy  ”  Kogers  in  The  Goose  with  the 
Golden  Eggs,  Paul  Bedford  in  Family  Jars  (by  the  way,  every¬ 
body’s  friend  and  favourite,  J.  L.  Toole,  looking  quite  boy-like,  is 
with  him).  Miss  Kate  Carson  in  an  appalling  crinoline.  Miss 
Eosina  Wright  as  the  premiere  danseuse  of  those  remote  days, 
and  even  Fechter  as  Belphegor  and  the  Master  of  Eavenswood, 
have,  with  Benjamin  Webster,  Buckstone,  Charles  Mathews, 
Walter  Lacy,  Samuel  Phelps,  and  other  celebrities,  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  regions  of  stage  history,  and  so  have  ceased  to  be 
merely  and  pitifully  “  old-fashioned.”  It  is  when  I  turn  to  the 
once  popular  carte  de  visite  portraits  that  (with  the  present 
generation  in  my  mind’s  eye)  I  become  distressed. 

Here  is  my  old  friend  and  favourite  actor,  Sothern  as  Lord 
Dundreary.  In  the  face  of  this  picture,  it  is  impossible  to  convince 
the  carefully  got-up  young  gentleman  of  1895  that  Sothern 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  faultlessly  and  tastefully 
dressed  man  of  his  day.  The  fashions  have  changed,  and  the 
correct  costumes  of  thirty  years  ago  now  seem  loud,  and  (I  fear 
the  point  must  be  yielded)  even  snobbish.  So  far,  however,  the 
explanation  is  clear  ;  and  it  is  only  when  I  come  to  the  question 
of  “  make-up  ”  that  I  have  reluctantly  to  say  farewell  to  some  of 
my  earliest  and  most  pleasant  theatrical  illusions.  In  this 
department  of  dramatic  art  enormous  progress  has  been  made. 
Nowadays  such  masters  of  stage  disguise  as  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr. 
Beerbohm  Tree  (to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  and  a  number 
of  other  clever  young  actors)  make  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
searching  opera-glass  fails  to  detect  a  weak  spot.  At  their  will 
the  young  man  becomes  an  old  man,  the  fair  man  a  dark  man, 
the  handsome  man  a  repulsive  man  ;  and  if  we  did  not  know  he 
was  behind  the  footlights  we  should  say  that  he  was  looking  as 
Providence  ordained  him  to  look.  We  thought  the  stage  picture 
of  Dundreary  perfect  thirty  years  ago,  but  as  I  look  at  this 
photograph  I  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  soft,  black  wig  does 
not  even  depend  upon  its  glaringly-artificial  parting  to  betray 
itself,  and  that  the  long  and  glossy  whiskers  are  manifestly  unreal. 
Then  I  turn  to  “  Sam  ”  (Ah  me  !  what  a  poor  faded  Sam  !)  in 
his  day  thought  the  very  essence  of  the  fashionably-attired  stage 
gentleman.  Again  a  wig — a  very  palpable  wig  ! — and  a  costume 
that  is  (to  the  young  man  of  to-day)  not  only  archaic  but  vulgar. 
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Had  Sothern  lived,  he  would,  of  course,  have  moved  with  the 
times.  He  took  intense  pride  in  his  stage  appearance  and  con¬ 
summate  pains  with  his  making-up,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  cannot 
hear  himself  (or,  rather,  the  photographs  that  have  outlived  him), 
as  I  often  do,  decried.  The  portrait  that  he  has  left  us  of  his 
David  Garrick  is  another  matter.  There  he  bears  himself  easily 
in  the  picturesque  costume  of  a  byegone  period,  and  even  the 
splenetic  amateur  critic  is  compelled  to  admire  the  handsome 
features  and  graceful  pose.  Let  me  confess,  however,  that  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  photograph  of  Sothern  as  Garrick  in  which  a 
somewhat  badly-made  white  wig  is  supplemented  by  his  own 
heavy  moustache.  It  was  taken  in  Belfast  many  many  years  ago, 
and  I  found  it  in  a  little  print  shop  in  that  town.  It  is  inscribed, 
in  a  schoolgirl’s  handwriting,  “Dear  David  Garrack”  (sic),  and 
was  no  doubt  thought  lovely  by  troops  of  sweet  young  Irish 
ladies.  But,  if  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  or  Mr.  Edward  Compton, 
our  “  Garricks  ”  of  to-day,  wanted  to  win  similar  adulation,  they 
would  not  tempt  the  avalanche  of  criticism  that  would  descend 
upon  the  powdered  wig  and  the  large  dark  moustache. 

The  other  day  I  told  a  young  friend  that  Adelaide  Neil  son  was 
one  of  the  most  lovely  of  women  (a  fact,  I  think,  that  few  who 
remember  her  will  gainsay),  and  when  I  showed  him  her  early 
photographs  he  laughed  at  me.  Up  to  that  moment  they  had 
been  to  me  things  of  joy,  then  I  suddenly  realised  that  the 
curious  “confection”  of  hair,  with  the  elongated  “Alexandra” 
curls  hanging  over  the  pretty  left  shoulder,  and  the  long  sleeves 
of  speckled  but  happily  transparent  net  that  at  once  covered  and 
revealed  the  perfectly  moulded  arms,  were  hopelessly  out  of  date, 
and  so,  to  thoughtless  folk,  ridiculous.  They  so  tickled  my 
friend  that  he  would  not  even  acknowledge  that  I  was  right  with 
regard  to  that  sweet  face,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw 
it.  But  when  I  turned  to  another  page,  and  showed  him  my 
treasured  portrait  of  Neilson  as  Viola,  he  altered  his  tone,  and  at 
once  seemed  to  understand  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  not  only 
a  beautiful  woman  but  a  mistress  of  her  art.  Experiences  such 
as  these,  and  I  could  cite  many  of  them,  make  me  reluctant  to 
show  my  little  hoard.  When  I  acquired  them  one  and  all  of 
the  portraits  seemed  so  admirable,  and  now  I  am  told  that  some 
of  my  possessions  (notably  a  characteristic  likeness  of  Charles 
Mathews,  and  a  picture  of  Joseph  Eldred,  who  at  one  time 
seemed  to  be  among  the  most  promising  of  actors,)  are  absolute 
horrors,  and  that  my  old-time  portraits  of  the  Kendals  and 
Bancrofts  (always  excepting  the  pretty  series  that  shows  them 
in  Diplomacy)  are  misleading.  When  I  valiantly  say  “  they  were 
like  them  once  ”  some  of  my  friends  smile  and  say  “what  bad 
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plays  they  must  have  acted  in,”  thus  actually  saddling  dramatic 
authors  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  photographer,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  his  art. 
“Unconvincing,”  “contemptible,”  and  “outrageous,”  are  the 
epithets  applied  to  my  little  group  of  Emerys,  Comptons,  Broughs, 
Hares,  and  others.  I  suppose  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
except  to  those  who  can  remember  them  in  the  brave  green 
of  their  brief  summer  these  fast-fading  sun  pictures  of  half-for¬ 
gotten  impersonations  are  as  so  many  withered  leaves,  and  as  the 
phrase  nowadays  goes,  “  old-fashioned.”  Well,  if  that  be  so,  I 
am  thankful  that  I  have  lived  in  their  day  ;  that  I  have  my  books 
of  portraits  to  remind  me  of  past  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
delights,  and  that  I,  too,  am  a  bit  “  old-fashioned.” 

But  here  is  an  odd  thing.  As  again  and  again  I  examine,  and, 
by  the  light  of  these  days,  criticise,  my  little  gallery,  I  find  that 
even  by  the  most  caustic  critics  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  not  been 
called  old-fashioned.  He  is  not  a  much  photographed  actor,  but 
I  think  I  possess  all  his  “  sittings  ”  from  the  days  of  Digby  Grant 
in  The  Two  Boses  (in  which  he  is  seen  with  Mr.  George  Honey, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Montague,  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne — in  a  prehistoric 
wig  that  his  best  friend  could  not  defend — Mr.  Stephens,  Miss 
Ida  Newton,  and  Miss  Amy  Fawsitt),  to  that  refined  profile  that 
will  remind  generations  to  come  of  the  first  great  impersonator 
of  Tennyson’s  Becket.  Why  have  not  these  photographs  of  Mr. 
Irving  (except,  it  may  be,  in  the  colour  of  the  printing)  faded  ? 
No  one  ever  says  anything  but  “  how  good  ”  when  they  look  at 
these,  just  as  they  do  when  they  conjure  up  memories  of  Joseph 
Jefferson  as  Eip  van  Winkle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  in  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea,  and  other  great  actors  and  actresses  in  characters 
that  do. not  depend  so  much  on  the  passing  fashions  of  the  dav 
as  on  the  eternal  beating  of  the  human  heart.  These  are  the  things 
that,  to  paraphrase  a  great  poet’s  lines,  may  fade,  but  cannot 
die. 

I  have  proof  of  this  in  the  portrait  that  forms  at  once  the  last 
and  the  gem  of  my  collection.  It  is  old  and  time-discoloured, 
but  it  rivets  the  attention  of  all  who  see  it.  It  is  the  portrait 
of  Frederic  Lemaitre  in  the  French  drama  that  is  unworthily 
known  on  the  English  stage  as  Thirty  Years  of  a  Gambled s  Life. 
As  long  ago  as  1856,  Charles  Dickens  writing  from  Paris  said  of 
this  great  performance — 

“Old  Lemaitre  plays  his  famous  character  (at  the  Ambigu)  and 
never  did  I  see  anything,  in  art,  so  exaltedly  horrible  and  awful. 
In  the  earlier  acts  he  was  so  well  made  up,  and  so  light  and  active 
that  he  really  looked  sufficiently  young.  But  in  the  last  two,  when  he  had 
grown  old  and  miserable,  he  did  the  finest  things  I  really  believe  that  are 
within  the  power  of  acting.  Two  or  three  times  a  great  cry  of  horror  went 
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round  the  house.  When  he  met,  in  the  inn-yard,  the  traveller  whom  he 
murders,  and  first  saw  his  money,  the  manner  in  which  the  crime  came  into 
his  head — and  eyes — was  as  truthful  as  it  was  terrific.  This  traveller, 
being  a  good  fellow,  gives  him  wine.  You  should  see  the  dim  remembrance 
of  his  better  days  that  comes  over  him  as  he  takes  his  glass,  and,  in  a 
strange  dazed  way,  makes  as  if  he  were  going  to  touch  the  other  man’s,  or 
do  some  airy  thing  with  it,  and  then  stops  and  fiings  the  contents  down  his 
hot  throat  as  if  he  were  pouring  it  into  a  lime-kiln.  But  this  was  nothing  to 
what  follows  after  he  has  done  the  murder,  and  comes  home  with  a  basket 
of  provisions,  a  ragged  pocket  full  of  money,  and  a  badly  washed  bloody 
right  hand — which  his  little  girl  finds  out.  .  .  .  And  such  a  dress  ;  such 
a  face  ;  and,  above  all,  such  an  extraordinary,  guilty,  wicked  thing  as  he 
made  of  a  knotted  branch  of  a  tree  which  was  his  walking  stick,  from  the 
moment  when  the  idea  of  the  murder  came  into  his  head  !  .  .  .  He 

got  half- boastful  of  that  walking-staff  to  himself,  and  half  afraid  of  it ;  and 
didn’t  know  whether  to  be  grimly  pleased  that  it  had  the  jagged  end  or  to 
hate  it,  and  be  horrified  at  it.  He  sat  at  a  little  table  in  the  inn-yard, 
drinking  with  the  traveller  ;  and  this  horrible  stick  got  between  them  like 
the  Devil,  while  he  counted  on  his  fingers  the  uses  he  could  put  the  money 
to.” 

I  quote  this  at  length,  because  here,  in  slowly  vanishing  mono¬ 
chrome,  with  that  grisly  walking-staff  in  his  hand  and  the  grimly 
desparing  look  upon  his  face,  the  picture  of  Lemaitre  is  before 
me  to  illustrate  the  words  of  Dickens,  and  to  remind  me  that 
when  great  actors  are  handed  down  to  posterity  by  great  writers 
their  honoured  memories  can  never  fade,  and  that  their  portraits 
can  never  become  hopelessly  old-fashioned. 


“  CHAKLEY’S  AUNT  ”  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

By  E.  J.  Goodman. 

VERY  few  plays  of  modern  times  have  proved  so  enormously 
and  so  widely  successful  as  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas’s 
three-act  farce  Charley's  Aunt.  The  main  causes  of  the  favour 
with  which  it  has  been  so  universally  received  are  undoubtedly, 
first,  its  amusing  central  idea  ;  secondly,  its  sound  workmanship  ; 
and,  lastly,  its  human  interest. 

It  was  while  I  was  translating  Charley's  Auntlmm  the  Danish, 
as  an  exercise  in  the  language,  that  I  perceived  how  it  was  that 
the  piece  had  found  so  much  favour  with  foreigners.  The  fact 
that  I  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  version  published  at 
Copenhagen,  during  a  tour  in  Norway,  so  far  north  as  Tromso, 
a  long  way  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  is  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  universality  of  its  fame.  The  Danish  play  is  an  almost  exact 
translation  of  the  German  edition,  and  it  was  in  Germany  that 
Charley's  Tante,  as  it  is  entitled  in  both  languages,  was  first  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Continent.  It  was  during  a  visit,  with  his  wife,  to 
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London,  when  the  piece  had  run  about  100  nights  at  the  Globe, 
that  Herr  Adolph  Ernst,  a  distinguished  actor-manager,  who  had 
recently  opened  a  theatre,  called  after  his  own  name,  in  Berlin, 
perceived  its  capabilities.  ‘‘Isay,  Adolph,”  exclaimed  Madame 
Ernst,  “that  would  be  something  for  the  new  venture.”  “  You 
are  right,  mother,”  replied  the  husband,  “  that  would  be  some¬ 
thing.”  And  so  Charley's  Aunt  was  transported,  on  handsome 
terms,  to  Berlin.  It  was  an  enormous  success  there,  and  this 
was  due,  no  doubt,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  actor  who  played 
the  principal  part.  Guido  Tielscher,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  at  least  as  happy  in  the  character  of  Babbs  as 
Mr.  Penley  himself.  He  is  a  little  dark-eyed  Jew,  short  and  fat, 
but  he  made  up  to  look  like  a  dignified  old  lady,  and  is  said  to 
have  “  resembled  perfectly,  whether  by  chance  or  design,  the  late 
magnificent  Lotte  Mende,  both  in  appearance  and  manners.” 

From  Germany  it  made  its  way  to  Russia,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  everywhere.  The  German 
adaptation  was  used  in  all  cases ;  but  I  have  given  my  attention 
chiefly  to  the  Danish  edition,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  English  humour  develops  itself  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  how 
the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  agree  and  differ.  First  as 
regards  points  of  resemblance.  It  is  curious  to  note,  when 
Babbs  makes  a  joke  about  the  aunt,  saying  it  is  a  pity  there  was 
not  an  “  uncle,”  that  is  to  say  a  pawnbroker,  the  same  word  serves 
in  Denmark  as  in  England.  Ja,  havde  det  endda  vceret 
‘  OiikeV  (“  Now  if  it  had  only  been  your  ‘  Uncle  ’  ”)  is  the  joke  in 
Danish,  and  the  term  is  much  the  same  in  German.  Vi  maa 
smedde  mens  J oernet  er  varmt  is  word  for  word  a  literal  translation 
of  “we  must  strike  while  the  iron’s  hot,  and  we  find  Spettigue 
lamenting  his  offence,  i  Seek  og  Ashe,  that  is  “in  sack  and  ashes.” 
But  some  odd  idioms  crop  up  here  and  there  which  have  a 
singular  effect  when  rendered  literally  into  English.  Jack,  desiring 
a  tete-a-tete  with  his  sweetheart,  wishes  it  to  be  under  fire  Ojne 
— i.e.  “  under  four  eyes,”  and  in  requesting  Babbs  to  pay 
attention  to  Charley’s  Aunt — in  English  to  “  do  gooseberry  ” — 
asks  him  to  give  det  galante  Pindsvin — to  “  do  the  gallant 
porcupine”  to  the  lady.  Spettigue,  before  he  knows  that  the 
Aunt  is  the  great  Donna  Lucia,  calls  her  “an  old  Hajdukke,” 
but  when  he  is  making  love  to  her,  she  is  mit  Engelbarn,  min 
Sukkerdukke — “my  angel-child,  my  sugar-doll.” 

But  the  Danes,  not  content  with  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas’s 
humour,  must  have  some  little  jokes  of  their  own.  Some  of 
these,  interpolated  in  the  text,  would  be  quite  adaptable  to  the 
English  stage,  but  others  are  less  manageable.  One  of  the  best  is 
a  play  upon  words  which  has  an  absolute  equivalent  in  our 
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language.  The  real  Donna  Lucia  wishing  to  puzzle  the  sham  one, 
the  following  dialogue  takes  place : — 

Lucia. — Don  Pedro  var  vel  allerede  ddv  da  de  blev  gift  med 
ban  ? 

Babbs. — Ja,  det  er  rigtigt.  Den  Gang  var  ban  allerede  dod, 
for  loenge  siden. 

Which,  translated,  runs, 

Lucia. — Don  Pedro  was  already  deaf  when  you  married  him  ? 

Babbs.— Yes,  that’s  right,  he  had  been  dead  for  some  time. 

A  good  stage  pun  finds  itself  perfectly  well  fitted  in  its 
Danish  dress.  When  Charley  wishes  to  assure  (forklare) 
Spettigue  of  something,  the  latter  says,  “  I  don’t  want  any  of 
your  assurance,”  {forhlaring).  Even  the  little  joke  that  crops 
up  when  Jack  is  endeavouring  to  explain  to  Kitty  his  gloomy 
prospects  is  capable  of  adaptation. 

Jack. — Ja,  nu  ved  de  hvordan  jeg  sidder  i  det.  (Now  you 
know  how  I  am  sitting.) 

Kitty. — Men  de  sidder  jo  slet  ikke.  (But  you  are  not  sitting 
at  all.) 

This  may  be  rendered,  “Now  you  know  what  is  my  situation,” 
with  the  reply,  “  But  you  haven’t  any  situation.” 

Some  of  the  ^Danish  jokes,  however,  are  hard  nuts  to  crack. 
Babbs,  describing  his  card-playing  adventure  with  Freddy  Peel, 
says  in  the  English  piece  “  Freddy  is  an  idiot,  but  I’m  all  right.” 
The  Danish  translator  substitutes  for  this  a  play  upon  words  of 
only  local  significance.  Babbs  explains  that  Freddy  Peel  “  er  et 
Hoved”  {is  a  head”)  but  he — Babbs — har  et  Hoved*’  {“has 
a  head  ”),  Hoved,  in  the  first  instance,  being  apparently  head  of  a 
class  or  something  of  the  sort.  What  also  are  we  to  make  of 
this  “twister”  when  Babbs,  alluding  to  the  love  affairs  of  his 
two  friends,  says,  “  Kcerlighed  med  dohhelte  Saaler  !  Saa  er  der 
nog  et  at  slide  paa  !”  Which,  to  translate  it  literally,  is  “An 
affection  with  double  soles  !  That  is  something  to  wear !”  “  But 

it  is  not  very  difficult  to  appreciate  the  play  upon  words  which 
corresponds  with  the  excuse  of  Charley’s  Aunt  that  she  cannot 
stay  because  to-morrow  is  her  “  washing  day.”  Babbs  says 
“to-morrow  I  have  Hovedrengoring" — that  is  “cleaning-up,” 
which  Charley  explains  to  be  a  slip  of  the  tongue  for  Hovedop- 
goring — that  is  “  settling  up  ”  with  her  banker.  In  the  French 
version,  by  the  way,  the  excuse  is  “  II  faut  que  je  me  fass'e 
raser  ”  (I’ve  got  to  get  shaved). 

The  most  famous  catch  phrases  in  the  play  come  out  in 
Danish,  and,  indeed,  in  other  languages,  pretty  much  as  they  do 
in  English.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  “  I  am  no  ordinary 
woman,”  as  almindelig  Kvinde  represents  the  last  two  words  just 
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as  une  femme  ordinaire  does  in  the  French  text.  “  The  little 
floweret  by  the  way  side,”  becomes  “  den  yndige  lille  viol  paa 
duftende  Eng”  that  is  “  the  charming  little  violet  in  the  fragrant 
meadow.”  But  when  Sir  Francis  asks  what  the  lonely  wanderer 
most  craves  for,  Babbs  does  not  reply  “A  drink?”  but 
“  en  Cognac  maaske  ?  ”  (“A  Cognac,  perhaps  ?  ”)  In  French  the 
suggestion  is  “  une  verre  d'absinthe  ?  ”  But  the  most  noted 
catch  phrase  of  all  has  been  a  puzzle  for  all  translators,  and  they 
all  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  same  way.  The  continental  public 
are  not  familiar  with  Brazilian  nuts,  so  the  sham  Donna  Lucia  is 
introduced,  and  speaks  of  herself,  as  “  Charley’s  Aunt  from  Brazil 
where  the  monkeys  come  from.” 

Some  other  small  jokes  are  introduced  into  the  Danish  version. 
For  instance,  when  one  of  the  girls  offers  Babbs  some  flowers, 
he  says  here,“  What  am  I  to  do  with  these  things  ?  ”  and  is  told  : 
“  Stick  them  in  your  dress.”  In  Germany  and  Scandinavia 
Jack  says  :  “  Stick  them  in  your  bosom,”  and  Babbs  retorts,  “  I 
haven’t  got  one.”  A  little  more  is  made,  too,  of  the  suggestion  that 
Spettigue  has  been  saying  things  to  the  Aunt  which  are  too  strong 
for  Charley’s  modest  ears.  In  the  Danish  play,  Babbs,  when 
asked  if  he  will  have  some  mayonnaise,  holds  out  his  plate  and 
replies  :  “  Thanks — thanks — a  little  more,”  and  towards  the  close, 
Babbs,  half  distracted  by  the  repeated  allusions  of  Donna  Lucia 
to  Don  Pedro,  after  saying  “  she  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
blessed  husband,”  gets  a  little  mixed  and  exclaims,  “  she  was  a 
blessed  friend  of  my  intimate  husband.” 


By  H.  Hamilton  Fyfb. 

The  Theatre  Cluny  has  not  for  a  long  time  made  such  a  hit 
as  it  did  with  La  Marraine  de  Charley,  the  French  version 
of  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas’s  play.  I  happened  to  be  passing 
through  Paris  soon  after  it  was  produced  last  autumn,  and  I 
determined  to  go  and  see  how  a  French  playright,  reversing  the 
usual  order  of  things,  had  managed  to  transfer  the  fun  and  flavour 
of  a  farce  from  our  language  into  his.  And  very  glad  I  was  that  I 
did  so.  For  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  the  French  version,  as 
played  at  the  Cluny,  amused  me  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
the  original  English  play.  The  whole  audience  seemed  to  enjoy 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  thoroughly,  and  the  managers,  as 
well  as  M.  Maurice  Ordonneau,  the  translator,  who  had  done  his 
work  cleverly  and  well,  must  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  reward 
by  their  enterprise  and  skill. 

The  performance  began  with  a  curtain-raiser,  at  which  I  con¬ 
fess  I  laughed  consumedly,  but  as  to  the  plot  of  which  I  must 
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perforce  remain  silent.  By  the  time  this  had  finished  the  house 
was  quite  full.  The  entr’acte  music  sounded  curiously  familiar, 
and  I  found  that  the  orchestra  were  playing,  at  one  time,  selec¬ 
tions  from  Little  Christopher  Columbus;  at  another,  the  song 
entitled  “She  only  answered  Ting-a-ring-a-ring-ting,”^  which 
was  a  little  while  ago  being  sung  nightly  at  London  music-halls. 
So  it  was  all  very  “  English,  quite  English,  you  know,”  up  to  a 
certain  point. 

It  left  off  being  English  when  the  curtain  drew  up  and  disclosed 
“  M.  Charley  ”  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford  engaged  in  writing  a  love- 
letter  to  a  young  lady  whom  he  persistently  referred  to  as  “  Mees 
Keety.”  “  M.  Charley  ”  wore  a  suit  of  clothes  of  unmistakable 
Parisian  cut,  and  a  large  flowing  tie  with  loose  ends  !  When  he 
went  out  he  put  on  a  little  round  felt  hat  which  had  evidently 
been  bought  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  altogether  he  and  his 
friend,  “  M.  Jack,”  looked  as  little  like  undergraduates  as  possible. 
Their  appearance  was,  however,  fully  equalled  by  that  of  the 
room.  The  Parisian  idea  of  a  man’s  rooms  at  Oxford  appears  to 
be  a  rather  dingy  apartment  with  two  roughly-executed  maps, 
and  a  few  pictures  of  impossible  dogs  and  horses  on  the  walls ; 
and  two  “  globes  ”  (I  wonder  whether  even  any  “  select  finishing 
school  for  young  ladies  ”  could  be  found  nowadays  where  “  the 
use  of  the  globes  ”  is  still  taught)  on  the  top  of  the  cupboard ! 
The  “scout”  was  a  person  who  looked  like  a  cross  between  a 
decayed  hotel  waiter  and  an  old  clothes  man.  At  each  new 
exploit  of  the  undergrads,  he  went  off  into  fits  of  silent  laughter, 
ejaculating  “  Oh  !  ces  Hudiants,  ces  Hudiants  I  ” 

M.  Pougaud,  who  plays  Mr.  Penley’s  part,  is  a  tall,  good-looking 
young  actor,  and  (though  he  did  very  well,  barring  a  tendency  to 
be  extravagantly  uproarious  at  moments  when  such  conduct 
would  certainly  have  betrayed  him)  this  fact  rather  detracted 
from  the  verisimilitude  of  the  situations.  One  felt  that,  instead 
of  being  coerced  by  his  friends  into  taking  the  part  of  the  absent 
Dona  Lucia,  and  being  kicked  into  submission  whenever  he  showed 
any  disinclination  to  continue  the  deception,  he  would  have 
risen  up  and  knocked  their  heads  together,  and  “  left  them  sair 
lamenting.”  However,  he  looked  the  old  lady  to  perfection,  and 
succeeded  in  throwing  the  audience  into  continuous  convulsions  of 
merriment.  It  seemed  a  little  odd,  though,  to  English  eyes,  to 
note,  when  he  took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat  in  order  to  try  on 
the  silk  dress,  that  he  wore  a  coloured  flannel  shirt.  They  don’t 
know  much  at  the  Theatre  Cluny  about  the  natural  history  of 
the  undergraduate. 

The  plot  was  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the  original,  except 
that  an  additional  character  was  introduced  to  give  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  an  amusing  actor  who  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be 
left  out  of  the  bill.  La  Marraine  spoke  of  Brazil  as  the  land 
d’ou  viennent  les  singes  instead  of  “  the  nuts.”  Colonel  Chesney 
(with  the  accent  emphatically  on  the  last  syllable)  was  more 
English  to  look  at  and  to  listen  to  (not  that  I  would  imply  his 
French  to  be  that  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe)  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  “  veritable  Manola” — that  is  to  say,  the  real  Dona  Lucia — 
was  charmingly  played  by  Mme.  Dornay,  and  the  three  girls 
were  very  much  like  all  the  other  young  ladies  who  play  light 
comedy  parts  of  little  importance  either  in  Paris  or  in  London. 
The  Mr.  Spettigue  (pronounced  Spetigue,  as  a  dissyllable)  was 
an  even  more  eccentric  little  comedian  than  the  actor  who 
played  the  part  in  London — in  fact,  an  altogether  impossible 
personage,  who  was  nevertheless  very  amusing.  And  there  you 
have  the  full  tale  as  to  the  actors. 

It  was  very  entertaining  to  notice  how  various  “  bits  of 
business,”  invented  by  the  members  of  the  original  cast,  had  been 
taught  to  the  French  exponents  of  the  piece.  The  kick- 
out  backwards,  for  instance,  for  which  “Babbs”  comes  in  so 
often,  and  which,  at  the  Cluny,  was  generally  launched  at  the 
wTong  moment  and  without  effect.  Ges  Hudiants  did  not  seem  to 
take  to  such  rough-and-tumble  methods  of  discipline  and 
expostulation.  On  the  other  hand,  though,  I  observed  “  M.  Jack,” 
at  one  juncture,  drumming  on  the  head  of  poor  “M.  William  ” 
(this  was  how  the  transformed  “Babbs,”  or,  to  give  him  his 
full  style  and  title,  “Lord  Fancourt  Babberley,”  is  always 
referred  to)  with  his  clenched  fist !  The  traditions  of  vaudeville 
which  still  hang  about  the  French  stage  led  to  the  closing  of  the 
first  and  third  acts  with  a  chorus  “  by  the  full  strength  of  the 
company,”  as  the  old  playbills  used  to  say  in  the  case  of  “  God 
save  the  King.”  Thus  at  the  luncheon  party  in  “  M.  Charley’s  ” 
rooms  (soft  Ch,  if  you  please  !)  one  of  the  girls  is  asked  for  a 
song,  and  promptly  “  obliged  ”  with  “Eumpty  Tumpty  ”  in  the 
chorus  of  which  everyone  joined,  la  marraine  more  loudly  than 
all  the  rest  put  together,  beating  time  the  while  upon  Colonel 
Chesney’s  head  with  a  salad  server !  Again  when  the  real 
Doiia  Lucia  asked  the  false  Dona  Lucia  for  an  idea  of  Brazilian 
music,  “  M.  William  ”  sang  admirably  in  a  well-sustained 
falsetto  w’hat  was  called  the  Chanson  des  Houhlons,  of  which  the 
air  turned  out  to  be  no  other  than  our  old  friend  “Oh  !  Honey, 
my  Honey.” 

In  spite  of  M.  Sarcey’s  declaration  of  the  milk-and-watery 
nature  of  the  piece  (when  we  adapt  French  plays  English  critics 
complain  that  they  are  not  fit  for  young  ladies  ;  when  a  French¬ 
man  translates  an  English  piece  Parisian  critics  say  it  is  fit  for  no 
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one  else !),  La  Marraine  de  Charley  has  been  a  great  success. 
It  ran  for  several  months  before  Christmas  and  is  now  in  the 
bill  again,  its  “  drawing”  powers  being  apparently  by  no  means 
exhausted. 

It  will  soon,  it  seems,  be  almost  as  common  for  London  pieces 
to  be  done  into  French  and  acted  in  Paris  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
for  the  works  of  French  dramatic  authors  to  he  played  in  England. 
Even  our  melodramas,  are  being  imported  by  Parisian  managers 
— witness  The  Fatal  Card,  just  produced  at  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin. 


AN  ACADEMY  OF  THE  DEAMA. 

By  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald. 

IT  is  more  than  eighteen  months  ago  since,  acting  on  a  suggestion 
thrown  out  casually  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson,  I  had  the  temerity 
to  suggest,  in  the  columns  of  the  Stage,  that  there  vras  not  only 
room,  but  need,  for  a  real,  solid  institution  based  more  or  less  on  the 
lines  of  the  Eoyal  Academies  of  Music  and  Painting.  By  some, 
the  mere  idea  of  a  Eoyal  Academy  of  the  Drama  was  received  as 
only  food  for  laughter,  but,  I  am  glad  to  say,  it  was  accepted  in  the 
same  earnest  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  Both  the  academies 
of  the  sister  arts  had  much  to  contend  with  before  they  secured 
recognition,  and  it  was  not  without  great  effort  and  influence  that 
the  Eoyal  grants  were  obtained.  It  is  the  same  fight  now  against 
the  popular  conservation  of  tradition,  against  the  insolence  of 
puritanical  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and,  above  all,  against  that  calm 
insensibility  to  all  that  is  pure  and  noble  in  this  world  of  ours  as 
is  exhibited  by  our  middle-class  Mrs.  Grundys.  We  are  not  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  Narrow  Age  as  many  seem  to  imagine.  There 
is  still  much  uphill  work  before  the  stage  will  get  its  true  mission 
and  position  acknowledged,  much  for  those  to  do  who  have  faith 
in  the  drama  and  its  power  of  elevating  as  well  as  amusing  the 
population  of  these  isles.  The  noblest  battles,  however,  are  always 
the  hardest  to  win.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  day  is  not 
so  very  far  distant  when  we  shall  not  only  see  the  stage  taking 
foremost  rank  amongst  the  liberal  professions,  but  see  it  properly 
represented  by  a  real,  substantial  institution  that  shall,  from  small 
beginnings,  become  one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  theatrical 
art.  And  now,  without  further  preamble,  let  me  give  at  any  rate  an 
outline  of  what  should  constitute  apractical  Academy  of  the  Drama. 

From  a  humble  commencement,  which  might  take  its  rise 
through  meetings  of  the  heads  of  the  profession  at  one  of  our 
principal  theatres,  I  should  like  to  see  absolutely  established  a 
noble  institution  devoted  entirely  to  all  things  theatrical,  past 
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and  present — a  sort  of  dramatic  athenaeum  and  museum  com¬ 
bined,  containing  a  theatre,  lecture  rooms,  galleries,  and  a  library. 
In  this  proposed  structure,  which  should  be  as  handsome  archi¬ 
tecturally  as  liberal  funds  would  allow,  there  should  be  a  library 
of  playbills  from  the  earliest  times,  plays  printed  and  in  manu¬ 
script,  and  books  appertaining  to  the  drama  in  all  countries, 
especially  our  own.  There  should  also  be  a  gallery  containing 
pictures,  engravings,  and  statues  of  actors,  authors,  and  actresses, 
and  of  others  importantly  connected  with  the  drama ;  also  of 
celebrated  scenes  from  plays ;  of  bygone  and  existing  theatres. 
A  separate  apartment  could  be  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of 
theatrical  properties  and  relics  of  famous  players.  And  think 
what  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  “  properties  ”  there  must  be 
scattered  about  all  over  the  world  in  the  hands  of  the  unappre¬ 
ciative,  and  only  waiting  to  find  a  home  wherein  they  may  repose 
with  peace  and  honour.  These  remains  of  past  histrionic  triumphs 
and  associations,  brought  together  under  one  roof,  would  surely 
inspire  the  youthful  player  with  the  desire  to  go  in  and  win  also,, 
in  order  that  he  might  leave  a  bright  record  behind  when  he 
should  be  gathered  to  the  gods.  With  a  full  collection  of  Shak- 
sperean  literature,  and  a  museum  of  dramatic  keepsakes  and 
memorials,  the  institution  would  become  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  things  in  London.  Of  course  all  non-members  of  the 
Academy  would  have  to  pay  a  small  sum  to  view  the  place  and 
its  contents  on  such  days  as  it  would  be  found  expedient  to 
invite  the  general  public. 

Beyond  the  above,  there  should  be  a  theatre  where  actors, 
authors,  scene-painters,  musicians,  and  professors  and  specialists 
of  the  histrionic  art  would  deliver  lectures  and  expatiate  upon 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  stage,  of  the  possibilities  of  the  art, 
and  other  allied  subjects,  all  kindred  to  theatrical  and  dramatic 
history  and  development.  These  lectures  would  not  be  merely 
for  the  student  (though  special  discourses  for  the  latter  would 
necessarily  be  devised),  but  for  the  enjoyment  and  enlightenment 
of  the  outside  world  as  well,  who  would  be  admitted  on  payment 
of  money,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  But  although  I 
would  propose  that  members  and  students  should  be  admitted  to 
all  the  lectures,  and  the  library  and  galleries  at  stated  hours 
for  study,  the  Academy  would  not  be  a  mere  educational  estab¬ 
lishment,  though  naturally  all  the  privileged  ones  wmuld  foregather 
and  learn  much  from  the  works  in  the  various  departments. 
And  indeed  many  of  our  young  actors  and  actresses  require  a 
great  deal  of  educating.  A  slight  success  seems  to  turn  their 
heads,  and  real  earnest  study  to  fit  them  for  their  coming  career 
is  the  last  thing  they  think  about. 
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Now  as  to  membership.  That,  I  think,  should  be  on  the  ballot 
principle.  All  dramatic  authors,  actors,  actresses,  scenic  artists, 
and  leaders  and  members  of  the  orchestra  would  be  eligible  for 
election,  and  members  should  pay  from  two  to  three  guineas^  as 
yearly  subscription.  But  all  members  of  the  theatrical  profession 
would  he  allowed  to  read  up  in  the  library  during  stated  hours 
upon  payment  of  a  trifling  fee  for  the  tickets  such  readers  to  be 
recommended  and  guaranteed  by  members  of  the  Academy.  A 
president,  vice-president,  and  council,  as  at  other  academies  and 
societies,  would  be  elected,  and  would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
create  fellows  and  confer  degrees,  if  the  latter  be  thought  advisable. 

To  start  such  an  institution  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch, 
a  large  sum  of  money  would  be  necessary,  and  the  question  at 
once  arises,  ^Vhence  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  It  is  useless  appealing 
to  Parliament  for  a  grant,  for  England  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  whose  Senate  is  devoid  of  the  artistic  element,  and  where 
the  brighter  side  of  human  nature’s  needs  is  ignored.  Commerce 
is  the  Briton’s  god,  art  his  bogey.  But  there  are  many 
wealthy  private  gentlemen  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  stage, 
and  it  is  possible  and  probable  that,  if  the  heads  of  the  profession 
were  to  make  a  beginning  by  raising  a  fund  amongst  themselves, 
by  devoting  the  proceeds  of  certain  special  performances  to  the 
foundation  of  this  projected  scheme,  others,  unconnected  with  the 
drama,  though  interested  in  its  advancement,  would  come  forward 
with  a  helping  hand,  and  assist  in  the  building  up  of  that  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  theatre  in  all  ages  to  come. 

This  idea  is  not  quite  so  quixotic  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear. 
The  subject  only  wants  carefully  considering  and  the  right  people 
energetically  to  take  it  up,  and  an  institution  worthy  of  the  British 
firama  would  inevitably  be  the  result.  The  time  has  arrived  for 
the  stage  of  England  to  assert  itself,  to  show  its  supremacy,  and 
to  crush  out  of  all  recognition  and  existence  its  narrow-minded 
•enemies  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  incorporation  of  an  Academy 
•of  the  Drama  is  the  most  convincing  way  to  achieve  this  much- 
desired  consummation.  In  course  of  time  the  Institute  would  be 
a  self-supporting  monument  of  artistic  enterprise  and  triumph. 


THE  MODEKN  BKITISH  DEAMA. 

By  Akthur  W.  Pinero. 

1EEADILY  comply  with  a  request  to  reproduce  here  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  remarks  I  made  at  the  last  dinner  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy  in  acknowledging  the  toast  in  honour  of  the  Drama. 
I  said  that  of  all  the  affectations  displayed  by  artists  of  any  craft. 
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the  affectation  of  despising  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
great  public  is  the  most  mischievous  and  misleading.  Speaking, 
at  any  rate,  of  dramatic  art,  I  believe  that  its  most  substantial 
claim  upon  consideration  rests  in  its  power  of  legitimately 
interesting  a  great  number  of  people.  I  believe  this  of  any  art ; 
I  believe  it  especially  of  the  drama.  Whatever  distinction  the 
dramatist  may  attain  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  so-called 
select  few,  I  believe  that  his  finest  task  is  that  of  giving  back  to 
the  multitude  their  own  thoughts  and  conceptions  illuminated, 
enlarged,  and,  if  needful,  purged,  perfected,  transfigured.  The 
making  of  a  play  that  shall  be  closely  observant  in  its  portrayal 
of  character,  moral  in  purpose,  dignified  in  expression,  stirring 
in  its  development,  yet  not  beyond  our  possible  experience  of 
life,  a  drama  the  unfolding  of  whose  story  shall  be  watched 
intently,  responsively,  night  after  night  by  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  necessarily  of  diversified  temperaments,  aims,  and 
interests — men  and  women  of  all  classes  of  society — surely  the 
writing  of  that  drama,  the  weaving  of  that  complex  fabric,  is  one 
of  the  most  arduous  of  the  tasks  which  art  has  set  us ;  surely  its 
successful  accomplishment  is  one  of  the  highest  achievements  of 
which  an  artist  is  capable  ? 

I  cannot  claim — it  would  be  immodest  to  make  such  a  claim  in 
speaking  even  of  my  brother  dramatists — that  a  thorough  achieve¬ 
ment  of  such  a  task  is  a  common  one  in  this  country.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  rare  one  in  any  country.  But  I  can  claim — I  do  claim — 
for  my  fellow-workers  that  they  are  not  utterly  unequal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  that  of  late  there  have  been  signs 
of  the  growth  of  a  thoughtful,  serious  drama  in  England.  I 
venture  to  think,  too,  that  these  signs  are  not  in  any  sense 
exotics  ;  I  make  bold  to  say  that  they  do  not  consist  of  mere 
imitations  of  certain  models ;  I  submit  that  they  are  not,  as  a  few 
critics  of  limited  outlook  and  exclusive  enthusiasm  would  have  us 
believe — I  submit  that  they  are  not  mere  echoes  of  foreign  voices. 
I  submit  that  the  drama  of  the  present  day  is  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  our  owm  immediate  environment,  of  the  life  that  closely 
surrounds  us.  And  perhaps  it  would  be  only  fair  to  allow  that 
the  reproaches  which  have  been  levelled  for  so  long  a  period  at 
the  British  theatre — the  most  important  of  these  reproaches 
being  that  it  possessed  no  drama  at  all — perhaps,  I  say,  we  may 
grant,  in  a  spirit  of  charity,  that  these  reproaches  ought  not  to  be 
wholly  laid  at  the  door  of  the  native  playwright.  If  it  be  true 
that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  producing  plays  invariably  con¬ 
ventional  in  sentiment,  trite  in  comedy,  wrought  on  traditional 
lines  inculcating  no  philosophy,  making  no  intellectual  appeal 
whatever,  may  it  not  be  that  the  attitude  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
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theatre  has  made  it  hard  for  him  to  do  anything  else  ?  If  he  has 
until  lately  evaded  in  his  theatrical  work  any  attempt  at  a  true 
criticism  of  life,  if  he  has  ignored  the  social,  religious,  and 
scientific  problems  of  his  day,  may  we  not  attribute  this  to  the- 
fact  that  the  public  have  not  been  in  the  mood  for  these  elements 
of  seriousness  in  their  theatrical  entertainment,  have  not  demanded 
these  special  elements  of  seriousness  either  in  plays  or  in  novels  ? 
But  during  recent  years  the  temper  of  the  times  has  been  chang¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  now  a  period  of  analysis,  of  general,  restless  inquiry ; 
and  as  this  spirit  creates  a  demand  for  freer  expression  on  the 
part  of  our  writers  of  books,  so  it  naturally  permits  to  our  writers 
of  plays  a  wider  scope  in  the  selection  of  subject,  and  calls  for  an 
accompanying  effort  of  thought,  a  large  freedom  of  utterance. 

At  this  moment,  perhaps,  the  difficulty  of  the  dramatist  lies 
less  in  paucity  of  subject  than  in  an  almost  embarrassing  wealth 
of  it.  The  life  around  us  teems  with  problems  of  conduct  and 
character  which  may  be  said  to  almost  cry  aloud  for  dramatic 
treatment,  and  the  temptation  that  besets  the  busy  playwright  of 
an  uneasy,  an  impatient,  age  is  that  in  yielding  himself  to  the 
allurements  of  contemporary  psychology  he  is  apt  to  forget  that 
fancy  and  romance  have  also  their  immortal  rights  in  the  drama. 
But,  when  all  is  claimed  for  romance,  we  must  remember  that 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  assert  themselves  in  the  domain 
of  dramatic  literature  as  elsewhere.  What  the  people,  out  of  the: 
advancement  of  their  knowledge,  out  of  the  enlightenment  of 
modern  education,  want  they  will  ask  for  ;  what  they  demand 
they  will  have.  And  at  the  present  moment  the  English  people 
appear  to  be  inclined  to  grant  to  the  English  dramatist  the 
utmost  freedom  to  deal  with  questions  which  have  long  been 
thought  to  be  outside  the  province  of  the  stage.  I  do  not  deplore,. 
I  rejoice  that  this  is  so,  and  I  rejoice  that  to  the  dramatist  of 
my  day,  to  those  at  least  who  care  to  attempt  to  discharge 
it,  falls  the  duty  of  striking  from  the  limbs  of  English 
drama  some  of  its  shackles.  I  know  that  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  is  attended  by  one  great,  one  special  peril.  And  in  thinking 
particularly  of  the  younger  generation  of  dramatists,  those  upon 
whom  the  immediate  future  of  our  drama  depends,  I  cannot  help 
expressing  the  hope  that  they  will  accept  this  freedom  as  a. 
privilege  to  be  jealousy  exercised,  a  privilege  to  be  exercised  in 
the  spirit  which  I  have  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  indicate.  It 
would  be  easy  by  a  heedless  employment  of  the  latitude  allowed 
us  to  destroy  its  usefulness,  indeed  to  bring  about  a  reaction  which 
would  deprive  us  of  our  newly-granted  liberty  altogether.  Upon 
this  point  the  young,  the  coming  dramatist,  would  perhaps  da 
well  to  ponder. 
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MR.  HERBERT  WARING. 

The  true  artist  always  has  surprises  in  store  for  those  who 
follow  his  career  with  interest.  Mr.  Herbert  Waring  has 
surprised  us  on  not  a  few  occasions.  His  Torvald  Helmer  and 
his  Solness,  his  Ffolliott  Treherne  in  Gudgeons,  his  Sir  Brice 
Skene  in  The  Masqueraders,  each  gave  fresh  proofs  of  his 
possession  of  quite  uncommon  talent  for  character  acting — talent 
with  which,  it  is  true,  many  people  had  long  credited  him,  but 
which  had  not  hitherto  so  clearly  revealed  itself.  And  now  he 
has  given  us  another  surprise  in  The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines, 
which,  however  little  it  may  deserve  recollection  for  its  own  sake, 
will  be  remembered  on  account  of  his  excellent  acting  in  an 
■exceedingly  difficult  part.  In  his  hands  the  dissenting  bootmaker 
becomes  almost  tragic.  His  agonies  of  repentance  and  fear  of 
discovery  are  handled  with  singular  skill,  while  the  humour  of 
the  part  is  indicated  with  subtlety  and  judgment.  Mr.  Waring 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  world  in  the  year  1857,  and  his 
hrst  appearance  on  the  stage  twenty  years  later.  He  spent 
his  schooldays  at  Merchant  Taylors’,  where  he  did  remarkably 
well.  Having  decided  to  join  the  theatrical  profession,  he  set 
himself  stedfastly  to  acquire  that  experience  which  is  so  necessary 
to  the  young  actor.  In  London  and  out  of  London  he  played 
many  parts  during  the  next  si.x  years,  and  in  1883  he  was  at 
length  rewarded  for  his  hard  work  by  an  engagement  at  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre  under  the  Hare  and  Kendal  regime.  When, 
in  1888,  this  house  passed  into  other  hands,  he  went  to  the  Gaiety 
to  play  the  title-part  in  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,  a  sign  that  he 
had  already  made  his  way  to  the  front  and  gained  in  the  public 
favour  to  a  marked  degree  since  he  went  on  at  the  Adelphi  eleven 
years  before  as  one  of  the  Oxford  crew  in  Formosa.  From  a  visit 
to  America  as  Miss  Mary  Anderson’s  chief  supporter,  Mr.  Waring 
<jame  back  to  add  signally  to  his  reputation  by  his  performance  in 
The  Doll's  House  at  the  Novelty  Theatre.  He  did  not,  however, 
follow  this  success  up  immediately  with  other  striking  impersona¬ 
tions,  though  he  did  good  work  in  The  Cabinet  Minister  and  in 
The  Pharisee.  In  1891  began  his  association  with  Mr.  Alexander, 
broken  in  the  following  year,  and  renewed  on  the  production  of 
The  Masqueraders  in  1894.  But  for  the  allurements  of  the  stage 
Mr.  Waring  might  have  won  distinction  as  a  writer,  as  his  article 
-in  these  pages  last  autumn  on  “  Ibsen  in  London  ”  is  enough  to 
isuggest. 
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At  Play. 


IN  LONDON. 

IN  the  matter  of  new  and  important  productions,  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  singularly  prolific.  The  net  result  has,  not¬ 
withstanding,  proved  somewhat  disappointing ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  either  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton, 
or  Mr.  G.  W.  Godfrey  has  added  to  his  reputation  by  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  plays  that  in  each  instance  fall  below  the  level  of  their 
authors’  former  achievements.  Despite  a  week  or  two  of 
abnormally  sultry  weather,  the  attendance  at  the  theatres  has- 
been  more  than  satisfactory,  in  curious  contrast  to  the  state  of 
things  existing  at  some  out-of-door  entertainments. 

The  Triple  Bill  at  the  Lyceum — 

May  4. 


Bygones. 

By  a.  W.  Pinero. 

Hon.  Curzon  Grarnshawe  Mr.  Ben  Webster.  |  Professor  Giacomo 

Rev.  Giles  Horncastle  ..  Mr.  Haviland.  I  Mazzoni  ..  ..  Mr.  Sydney  Valentine.: 

Ruby . Miss  Annie  Hughes.  1  Bella  ..  ..  ..  Miss  Ailsa  Craig. 


A  Story  of  Waterloo. 


By  a.  Conan  Doyle. 


First  time  on  any  staTe,  Prince’s  Theatre,  Bristol,  September  21, 1894. 
First  time  at  the  Lyceum,  May  4,  1895. 


Corporal  Gregory  Brew¬ 
ster  (a  Waterloo 

Veteran) . Mr.  Irving. 

Nora  Brewster  ..  ..  Miss  Annie  Hughes. 


Sergeant  Archie  Mc¬ 
Donald,  R.A . Mr.  Fuller  Mellish. 

Colonel  James  Mid- 
winier . Mr.  Ben  Webster. 


A  Chapter  from  Don  Quixote. 


By  the  late  W.  G.  Wills. 


Master  Quixada  (otherwise 
Don  Quixote  of  La 

Mancha) . Mr.  Irving. 

Sancho  Panza  . .  . .  Mr.  Johnson. 

Father  Perez . Mr.  Haviland. 

Pedro . Mr.  Archer. 

A  Peasant  . Mr.  Reynolds. 

Antonia  . Miss  De  Silva. 


Muleteers  . .  . .  Messrs.  Belmore  and 

RnUNOTON. 

Maria .  Miss  Milton. 

Dulcinea  . .  . .  Mrs.  Lacy. 

An  Old  Woman  . .  Mr.  Innes. 

Girls .  Misses  Foster,  K. 

Harwood,  and 
Ailsa  Cr.aig. 


The  interest  in  the  triple  bill  at  the  Lyceum  centres  in  Mr. 
Irving’s  fine  impersonation  of  Corporal  Brewster  in  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle’s  piece  and  his  remarkable  realization  of  Don  Quixote^ 
The  first  of  the  three  plays  wdiich  form  the  latest  Lyceum  pro¬ 
gramme  is  curious  as  an  example  of  the  earlier  wnrk  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  living  English  dramatists.  In  Bygones  there  is  to  be 
found  the  same  dexterity  of  construction  and  the  same  incisiveness- 
of  dialogue  which,  increased  from  time  to  time  by  experience, 
have  since  been  of  such  brilliant  use  to  Mr.  Pinero.  The  little 
drama,  moreover,  affords  a  young  actor,  Mr.  Sydney  Valentine,, 
an  opportunity  of  showing  considerable  capacity  as  a  player  of 
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“  character  ”  parts.  His  performance  of  the  tender-hearted 
Italian  professor  is  clever  and  true.  To  the  audience  of  to-day 
a  first  piece  is  not  of  the  importance  that  it  was  when  Mr. 
Pinero  started  his  dramatic  career  with  Daisy's  Escape  and 
Bygones  ;  but  our  budding  playwrights  might  well  take  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  study  of  such  work. 

A  Story  of  Waterloo  was  described  in  these  pages  on  the  occasion 
of  its  production  at  the  Prince’s  Theatre,  Bristol,  on  September  21 
last.  As  a  play,  pure  and  simple,  it  is  by  no  means  perfect.  But 
looking  at  it  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  the  actor’s  art,  we  should  all 
be  grateful  to  its  author.  In  its  way,  Mr.  Irving  has  given  us- 
nothing  better.  Either  from  the  absence  of  great  nervousness^ 
or  as  a  result  of  the  development  which  invariably  marks 
his  acting,  he  now  makes  the  old  corporal  much  more- 
pathetic  than  he  did  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  per-- 
formance.  At  Bristol  he  was  realistic  and  impressive — 

painfully  impressive.  In  London  there  is  the  same  fidelity 
in  the  drawing  of  the  character,  but  it  is  now  so  finished 
that  it  has  an  added  touch  of  pathos.  This  old  soldier,  feeble  in 
mind  and  in  body,  with  no  recollection  but  that  of  the  battle  in 
which  he  had  done  a  brave  deed,  is  as  perfect  an  impersonation  of 
its  kind  as  the  stage  can  show.  In  the  matter  of  appearance  alone 
it  is  a  triumph.  Mr.  Irving’s  natural  height  loses  itself  in  the  thin 
shrunken  body.  His  very  eyes  seem  film-covered  and  lacking 
in  light,  while  the  bones  are  almost  seen  under  the  shrunken 
skin  of  the  hands  and  in  the  stiffened  wrists.  It  is  evident 
from  the  moment  that  Gregory  Brewster  totters  on  to  the^ 
stage  that  he  is  not  long  for  this  world.  His  querulous  cry' 
for  his  “  rations,”  his  occasional  quarrelsomeness,  are  forgiven, 
because  of  the  feebleness  of  the  old  guardsman  upon  whom  rests.; 
the  shadow  of  death.  In  nothing  is  Mr.  Irving’s  art  so  excellently 
exemplified  as  in  the  actual  death  of  the  Waterloo  veteran. 
It  comes  quickly,  in  a  burst  of  virility  caused  by  the  recollection 
of  the  heroic  action  of  younger  days.  It  is  short,  and  sharp, 
and  over  before  the  audience  can  reflect.  When  the  curtain 
has  fallen,  it  is  felt  that  we  have  all  along  been  looking 
unawares  on  a  dying  man.  An  elaborate,  long-drawn  out  death 
scene  would  prove  too  great  a  tension,  and  Mr.  Irving  wisely 
makes  the  end  as  swift  as  it  is  true.  Out  of  slender  material 
he  has  created  in  Corporal  Gregory  Brewster  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  pathos  of  old  age.  It  is  not  a  happy  picture.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  one.  But  it  is  a  very  fine  and  remarkable  embodi¬ 
ment  of  character.  It  is  absorbing  in  its  interest.  It  enchains 
the  spectators  during  every  moment  that  the  actor  is  on  the 
stage  ;  and,  when  the  end  comes,  their  pent-up  feelings  find  relief 
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in  applause  which  calls  the  actor  again  and  again — applause 
which  is  proof  positive  that  judgment  in  the  matter  of  acting  is 
not  confined  to  the  critical  few. 

Mr.  Irving’s  second  picture  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  his  first. 
Do)t  Quixote  is  described  on  the  bill  of  the  play  as  a  “  chapter” 
from  Cervantes.  In  truth,  as  a  play,  it  is  not  a  high  achievement. 
But  it  was  inevitable  that  the  leading  actor  of  the  English  stage 
should  one  day  appear  in  a  character  for  which  N ature  has  modelled 
him,  and  this  condensation  of  afive-act  piece  by  the  late  W.  G.  Wills 
is  a  framework  for  an  impersonation  which  adds  a  fine  portrait 
to  Mr.  Irving’s  gallery  of  profound  studies.  A  “  Boom  in 
Quixote’s  House”  presents  Master  Quixada  poring  over  his 
books  of  chivalry,  dreaming  of  deeds  of  daring,  and  inditing 
a  love-epistle  to  the  lady  of  his  imagination,  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso.  There  is  a  pretty  touch  in  his  affection  for  his 
niece  ;  but  that  passes,  leaving  Sancho  Panza  to  buckle  on 
his  master’s  old  armour  before  the  departure  for  an  ancient 
castle.  The  second  scene,  the  moonlit  courtyard  of  the  inn, 
which  Quixote  mistakes  for  the  chapel  of  the  castle — a  pretty 
stage-picture,  by  the  way — introduces  the  demented  gentleman 
on  his  shabby  steed,  Eosinante.  Don  Quixote  no  longer  tilts  at 
windmills,  but  he  has  a  bout  with  a  pump  instead.  He  is  jeered 
at  and  set  upon  by  the  muleteers,  and  a  fat  wench  is  presented 
to  him  as  the  lady  of  his  love.  His  niece  and  the  good  priest, 
who  have  innocently  conspired  against  him,  lead  him  off,  and  so 
ends  the  simple  “  chapter.”  The  material  is  slender  enough ; 
but  the  actor  makes  the  immortal  character  of  Don  Quixote  step 
from  the  pages  of  Cervantes,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  brief 
minutes  to  live  upon  the  stage.  The  very  figure,  tall  and  spare, 
with  his  frail,  pointed  beard,  his  arched  eyebrows,  and  his  dreamy, 
far-off  look,  Mr.  Irving  makes  a  picture  which  must  last  in  the 
memory.  It  is  not  in  “make  up”  alone  that  he  succeeds  so 
admirably  in  depicting  Don  Quixote.  He  presents  the  chivalry 
of  the  character,  with  all  its  gentle  feeling,  all  its  honourable 
purpose.  You  laugh  not  at  but  with  him,  realizing  that,  for  all 
the  ludicrous  things  that  he  does,  there  lies,  under  the  quaint 
exterior,  a  tender  heart  and  the  soul  of  honour.  The  action  of 
the  piece,  to  use  a  technical  term,  is  infinitesimal.  There  is 
neither  beginning  nor  end  to  the  story.  It  is  a  chapter,  an 
excerpt,  nothing  more.  But  Mr.  Irving  realizes  the  character, 
and,  long  after  the  piece  itself  has  faded  from  recollection,  there 
will  remain  the  picture  of  the  demented  gentleman,  meek, 
chivalrous,  courteous  to  women,  and,  despite  his  ambition  for 
fighting  and  his  doing  of  foolish  things,  quite  pathetic.  It  would 
have  been  easy  enough  to  make  a  farce  out  of  Don  Quixote.  Mr. 
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Irving  has  chosen  the  more  difficult  task  of  presenting  the  simple 
humour,  and  the  gentle,  touching  side  of  the  character.  In  a 
case  like  this,  the  chief  actor  stands  alone.  The  other  parts  are 
mere  shadows.  But  a  word  of  praise  should  be  given  to  Miss 
Maud  Milton  for  the  clear  and  admirable  delivery  of  her  lines 
as  Quixada’s  housekeeper,  and  Mr.  Johnson’s  Sancho  Panza  is  as 
good  as  the  part  will  allow.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  incidental  music  for  the  second  scene,  which  is  so  appropriate 
that  it  forms  a  considerable  help  to  the  piece. 


The  Opeea. 

The  Royal  Opera  season  began  on  Monday,  May  13,  with  a 
performance  of  Otello.  In  many  respects  this  was  the  most 
brilliant  opening  night  that  has  been  seen  at  Covent  Garden 
during  the  regime  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris.  The  tragic  part  in 
Signor  Verdi’s  masterpiece  served  for  the  dehut  at  this  house  of 
Signor  Tamagno,  who  was  heard  in  it  at  the  Lyceum  in  1889. 
An  embodiment  of  such  noble  breadth,  alike  as  regards  conception 
and  execution,  could  not  fail  to  gain  enormously  in  effect  in  the 
larger  house.  Unfortunately,  the  lago  of  Signor  Pessina  did 
not  satisfy  reasonable  requirements.  It  was  understood  to  be  a 
first  attempt  at  the  part,  but  the  more  one  tried  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  the  more  one  missed  Maurel’s  masterly  creation.  Signor 
Tamagno  received  his  best  support  from  Madame  Albani,  whose 
suave  and  gentle  Desdemona  afforded  a  most  effective  foil  to  his 
outbursts  of  wild  passion.  The  rest  of  the  characters,  Cassio 
alone  excepted,  were  in  competent  hands  ;  and,  thanks  to  the 
new  sunken  orchestra.  Signor  Mancinelli  was  enabled  to  obtain 
a  notable  increase  of  refinement  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
beautiful  score.  On  the  second  night  came  Mefistofele.  As 
usual,  Boito’s  highly  original  work  failed  to  crowd  the  cheaper 
parts,  but  subscribers  were  again  present  in  great  force.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  representation  was  the  return  of  Miss  Marguerite 
Macintyre,  after  an  absence  (from  Covent  Garden)  of  three 
years.  Her  delineation  of  Marguerite  and  Helen  of  Troy  was 
marked  by  evidence  of  improvement,  both  vocal  and  histrionic. 
Signor  de  Lucia  was  far  from  an  ideal  Faust ;  but  M.  Plan9on, 
as  Mefistofele,  came  nearer  to  the  level  of  Nannetti’s  creation 
than  most  of  his  predecessors.  On  the  Wednesday,  Signor 
Tamagno  sang  in  the  Prophete.  The  event  had  a  double 
interest,  inasmuch  as  the  famous  tenor  had  until  now 
only  appeared  as  Otello  in  this  country,  and  his  Jean  de 
Leyden  had  been  always  reckoned  by  foreign  critics  as 
one  of  his  finest  achievements.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot 
confess  to  an  unalloyed  admiration  of  his  impersonation  of 
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the  Dordrecht  innkeeper.  At  one  moment  it  is  certainly 
great.  When  the  false  prophet,  clad  in  his  white  robes 
and  shining  armour,  hurls  forth  his  martial  hymn  in  tones  of 
stupendous  vigour,  one  feels  that  Signor  Tamagno  is  the  only 
living  singer  capable  of  producing  an  effect  at  once  so  stentorian 
and  so  appropriate.  This,  however,  is  the  only  point  at  which  he 
really  carries  all  before  him.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Tides 
of  Signorina  Giulia  Kavogli  to  remind  us  that  this  was  an  artist 
who  also  has  her  great  moments.  The  part  seemed  altogether  out 
of  her  way.  Mile.  Lejeune,  a  new  soprano  from  Brussels,  dis¬ 
played  intelligence,  but  was  overweighted  as  Bertha ;  and  the 
subordinate  male  characters  were  in  fairly  capable  hands.  For 
his  fourth  night  Sir  Augustus  Harris  gave  one  of  those  double 
bills  which  have  formed  so  constant  a  feature  in  his  recent 
seasons,  thanks  to  the  popularity  of  short  operas  of  the  Cavalleria 
class.  If,  in  this  instance,  Pagliacci  and  Philemon  et  Baucis 
failed  to  attract  a  large  audience,  the  reason  had  probably  to  be 
sought  in  the  casts.  The  regular  supporters  of  the  opera  have 
been  used  to  hearing  Melba  as  Nedda,  and  a  Simonnet  or  a 
Sigrid  Arnoldson  as  Baucis,  and,  like  spoilt  children,  they  turned 
away  because  they  could  not  have  their  former  pets.  Yet  let  it 
be  recorded  that  Madame  Fanny  Moody  did  abundant  justice  to 
the  heroine  of  Leoncavallo’s  opera ;  while  Miss  Marie  Engle, 
whose  pretty  voice  and  graceful  presence  have  undergone  no 
deterioration  since  she  was  last  with  us,  had  not  the  least  cause 
to  fear  comparisons  with  others  as  Baucis.  Lohengrin,  on  the 
Friday,  introduced  a  new  tenor  in  the  person  of  M.  Bertran,  of 
Spanish  birth  and  Italian  training,  who  has  won  considerable 
repute  of  late  at  Milan  and  Trieste.  That  he  was  much  too 
nervous  to  do  himself  justice  must  be  frankly  admitted  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  attributes  of  voice,  style,  and  manner  essential  to 
an  ideal  presentment  of  Lohengrin  were  at  best  but  mildly 
suggested  by  the  new-comer.  His  sympathetic,  well-trained 
voice  will  be  heard  to  infinitely  greater  advantage  in  parts  that 
make  a  smaller  demand  upon  his  physical  resources.  The  Elsa 
of  Madame  Albani,  unlike  certain  other  characters  in  her 
repertory,  does  not  improve  with  time.  It  is  now  much  too 
demonstrative,  too  intensely  emotional,  we  had  almost  said  too 
self-conscious.  Mile.  Olitzka’s  Ortrud  was  quite  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  admirable  Telramund  of  Signor  Ancona,  and  on  a  level 
with  both  was  M.  Plan^on’s  supremely-dignified  embodiment  of 
the  King.  The  chorus  was  guilty  of  some  doubtful  intonation, 
but  Signor  Mancinelli  had  his  band  w’ell  in  hand  throughout,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  sunken  orchestra  was  again  apparent.  A  busy 
week  closed  with  a  gratifying  performance  of  11  Trovatore — 
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gratifying  alike  as  a  proof  that  the  old  opera  can  still  draw  a 
crowd,  and  as  a  means  of  showing  that  Miss  Macintyre  can 
fairly  share  honours  with  the  redoubtable  Signor  Tamagno.  Can 
it  be  that  the  mantle  of  Titiens  has  at  last  fallen  upon  native 
shoulders  ? 


The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines. 

And  How  Mr.  Jorgan  Preserved  the  Morals  of  Market  Pewbury  under  very  Trying  Circumstances. 
An  Original  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Produced  at  the  St.  James’s 

Theatie,  May  11. 


Sir  Valentine  Fel- 

lowes  ..  .,  Mr.  George  Alexander. 

Willie  Hessehvood  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond. 

Mr.  Jorgan  . .  . .  Mr.  Herbert  Waring. 

Mr.  Pote  . .  . .  Mr.  E.  M.  Robson. 

Mr.  Blagg  ..  ..  Mr.  Ernest  Hendrie. 

Mr.  Modlin  ..  ..  Mr.  Arthur  Royston. 

Mr.  Skewett  . .  Mr.  James  Welch. 


Mr.  Wanes  . .  . .  Mr.  H.  H.  Vincent. 

Mr.  Corby  . .  . .  Mr.  Duncan  Tovey. 

Thomas  Blagg  ..  Master  Frank  Saker. 
Wheeler  . .  . .  Mr.  Mark  Paton. 

Lady  Beauboys  . .  Lady  Monckton. 

Alma  Suleny  . .  Miss  Elliott  Page. 

Miss  Angela  Soar  . .  Miss  Blanche  Wilmot. 
Sally  Lebrune  . .  Miss  Juliette  Nesville 


Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  rabid  hatred  of  modern  Puritanism 
is  well  known.  The  feeling  was  early  implanted  in  his  nature, 
and  has  been  allowed  to  colour  more  than  one  of  his  numerous 
plays.  In  Saints  and  Sinners  it  served  a  useful  purpose;  the 
narrowness  and  illiberality  not  unfrequently  to  be  discovered  in 
English  provincial  life  being  forcibly  contrasted  with  the  broad 
charity  of  Christian  teaching.  This  is  the  subject  to  which  he 
returns  in  his  latest  play.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  his 
present  manner  of  handling  it  compares  far  from  favourably  with 
the  skill,  acumen,  and  insight  shown  on  previous  occasions. 
Saints  and  Sinners  presented  a  fairly  faithful  picture  of  life — not 
the  life  of  a  huge,  toiling,  and  passion-swept  city,  but  that  of 
a  small,  dissenting  village  in  which  the  puritanical  element 
played  a  prominent  part.  Covering  practically  the  same  ground 
in  The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines,  the  author  has  little  better  to 
offer  than  a  caricature,  between  which  and  reality  there  exists 
an  interval  as  great  as  that  which  separates  chalk  from 
cheese.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  many  counts  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.  A  still  more  serious  blemish  is  the  elevation  to  the 
position  of  heroine  of  a  character  whose  presence  in  a  modern 
French  novel  by  Huysmans  or  Maurice  Barres  might  be  expected  ; 
but  of  whom,  let  it  be  said  with  gratitude,  English  playwrights, 
with  rare  exceptions,  have  shown  a  commendable  disposition  to 
fight  shy.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Jones,  in 
his  apparent  desire  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  the  stage,  has. 
allowed  himself  to  drift  away  from  those  sources  upon  which 
so  many  of  our  best  dramatists  have  relied  for  inspiration. 

The  story  related  in  The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines  is  as 
illogical  as  it  is  distasteful.’  Sally  Lebrune,  avowedly  a  model, 
but  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  une  cocotte  du  Quartier 
Latin,  has  forced  her  way  into  Market  Pewbury,  and  found  an 
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asylum  in,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  the  home  of  the  gentle  and 
modest  Mrs.  Suleny.  Here  she  meets  Sir  Valentine  Fellowes, 
whom  she  at  once  endeavours  to  attract  by  her  odious  leers  and 
winks.  Hot  content  with  this,  she  seeks,  and  successfully,  to  draw 
Mr.  Jorgan,  leader  of  the  Purity  party,  into  her  net.  Sir  Valen¬ 
tine  meanwhile  has  fallen  in  love  with  Mrs.  Suleny,  whose  growl¬ 
ing  affection,  however,  receives  a  rude  shock  from  the  discovery 
that  her  would-be  lover  is  openly  flirting  with  Miss  Lebrune. 
Humour  also  points  to  Sir  Valentine  as  responsible  for  the  new 
and  outrageously  vulgar  frocks  in  which  Sally  presently  appears, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  have  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
Jorgan.  Through  the  intervention  of  his  aunt.  Lady  Beauboys, 
a  lady  whose  code  of  morality  is  of  a  particularly  accommodating 
order.  Sir  Valentine  is  at  length  brought  to  his  senses  ;  demands 
and  receives  absolution  from  Mrs.  Suleny  in  a  singularly  feeble 
scene,  and  finally  quits  the  house  with  his  aunt  and  future  wife, 
leaving  Sally  to  throw  her  arms  round  Jorgan ’s  neck  in  presence 
of  his  astonished  and  shocked  adherents,  while  she  whispers 
into  his  ear  “You  are  all  I  have  in  the  w'orld  !  ”  For  such 
characters,  it  must  be  obvious,  there  can  be  neither  sympathy 
nor  interest  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  As  regards  the  plot  one 
is  at  a  loss  which  to  condemn  the  more — its  improbability  or  its 
unredeemed  vulgarity.  Ho  character  so  audacious  or  so  offensive 
has  been  seen  upon  the  stage  for  a  long  time  as  that  of  Sally 
Lebrune,  with  her  smirks  and  grimaces,  her  suggestive  gestures, 
and  her  open  effrontery.  That  Miss  Juliette  Hesville  revealed 
marked  ability  in  her  performance  of  the  part  need  not  be  denied  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  cleverer  the  actress  the  more  repulsive  did 
the  impersonation  appear.  As  Sir  Valentine,  Mr.  George 
Alexander  had  little  to  do  ;  but  by  his  pleasant  manner  he 
succeeded  at  least  in  lessening  somewhat  the  snobbishness  of  the 
man  drawn  by  the  author.  Of  Mr.  Herbert  Waring’s  perform¬ 
ance  we  speak  elsewhere.  Inexperience  and  indistinctness  marred 
the  otherwise  agreeable  performance  of  Miss  Elliott  Page ;  and 
for  the  rest  it  must  suffice  that  the  remaining  characters  were 
as  well  played  as  their  extravagant  nature  admitted  of. 


The  Home  Secretary. 


An  Original  Modern  Play,  in  Four  Acts,  by  R.  C.  Carton.  Produced  at  the  Criterion  Theatre,  May  7. 


The  Right  Hon.  Dun¬ 
can  Trendel,  M.P. .  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham. 
Sir  James  Haylett, 

Q.C.,  M.P . Mr.  Alfred  Bishop. 

Lord  Blayver  . .  . .  Mr.  D.  8.  James. 

Frank  Trendel  . .  . .  Mr.  Sydney  Brocoh. 

Captain  Chesnall  ..  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield 
Mr.  Thorpe-Didsbury, 

M.P . Mr.  H.  De  Lange. 


Rixon  . Mr.  H.  Deane. 

Morris  Lecaile  ..  ..  Mr.  Lewis  Waller. 

Rhoda  Trendel..  ..  Miss  Julia  Neilson 
Lady  Clotilda  Bra- 

merton . Miss  Dolores  Drummond. 

Esmd  Bramerton  . .  Miss  Maud  Millet. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  -  Dids- 
bury . Miss  Mary  Moore. 


Deserting  for  the  moment  the  placid  waters  of  domestic  comedy, 
Mr.  Carton  has  ventured  upon  the  more  boisterous  ocean  of 
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serious  drama.  The  change  would  appear  to  indicate  that  he 
has  in  some  measure  miscalculated  his  strength,  and  that  the 
medium  selected  for  his  latest  effort  is  an  uncongenial  one. 
For,  it  has  to  be  confessed.  The  Home  Secretary  bears  traces  of 
a  laboured  fancy — exhibits  signs  of  a  painstaking,  it  may  be,  but 
an  uninspired  imagination.  We  willingly  concede  that  the 
piece,  like  all  Mr.  Carton’s  work,  is  distinguished  by  thoughtful 
endeavour  and  literary  polish.  It  lacks,  however,  that  air  of 
spontaneity,  that  sense  of  simple  directness  to  be  found  in  his 
previous  achievements.  It  is,  moreover,  disfigured  by  certain 
unnecessary  allusions  to  unsavoury  topics  which  were  certainly 
least  to  be  expected  in  a  play  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of 
Liberty  Hall.  Throughout  two  acts  and  a  half  only  the  faintest 
indication  of  the  plot  is  afforded,  and  when  at  last  the  intrigue 
takes  definite  form  it  proves  to  be  of  a  singularly  forced  and 
unconvincing  kind.  Morris  Lecaile,  an  uncompromising  anarchist, 
whose  real  name  is  Dangerfield,  has,  by  some  unrevealed  means, 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  into  the  best  society,  and  has  even 
become  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  house  of  Duncan  Trendel, 
Home  Secretary,  for  whose  wife  he  entertains  a  secret  but  ardent 
affection.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Trendel,  annoyed  by  her  husband’s 
apparent  apathy  in  allowing  the  notorious  anarchist  to  retain 
his  liberty,  taunts  Trendel  with  the  fact,  and,  after  a  violent 
quarrel,  allows  herself  to  be  consoled  by  the  pressing  attentions 
of  Lecaile.  Chance  brings  into  the  Home  Secretary’s  hands  a 
letter  offering  to  reveal  the  identity  of  Dangerfield  ;  and  this 
document,  the  contents  of  which  are  overheard  by  Lecaile, 
Trendel  confides  to  his  private  secretary  with  instructions  that  it 
shall  be  locked  up  in  his  despatch-box.  Kecognizing  that  the 
game  is  up,  Lecaile,  after  a  confession  of  his  passion,  bids  fare¬ 
well  to  Mrs.  Trendel,  and  then,  on  the  stroke  of  midnight,  steals 
into  the  Home  Secretary’s  study  in  order  to  secure  the  fatal 
paper.  As  chance  will  have  it,  however,  Mrs.  Trendel  has 
deteimined  to  sit  up  for  her  husband,  and  on  turning  to  discover 
who  the  intruder  is  she  finds  herself  face  to  face  with  her 
former  admirer.  An  avowal  of  the  truth  follows,  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Trendel,  who  naturally  places  the  worst  con¬ 
struction  upon  the  attitude  of  the  confused  couple.  Lecaile 
himself  hastens  to  give  the  required  explanation  ;  and  Trendel, 
struck  by  the  other’s  magnanimity,  although  curiously  forgetful 
of  his  own  duty  to  the  State,  generously  allows  the  anarchist  to 
depart — an  act,  however  indiscreet,  which  meets  its  reward  in  the 
renewed  devotion  of  his  wife.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  main 
interest  of  the  story  is  centred  in  three  characters  only,  the- 
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remainder  serving  as  little  more  than  a  chorus  for  the  expression 
of  the  author’s  views  on  various  subjects.  Distinctly  exciting  as 
are  some  of  the  situations — especially  that  of  the  last  act — the 
whole  thing  is  pervaded  with  a  sense  of  unreality  which  greatly 
militates  against  its  effectiveness.  As  Ehoda  Trendel,  Miss 
Julia  Neilson  shows  a  marked  advance  on  anything  she  has 
hitherto  done.  The  restrained  dignity  of  her  emotion,  the 
earnestness  of  her  manner,  and  the  tenderness  of  her  pleading 
were  worthy  of  all  praise.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  also  deserves  every 
credit  for  his  unforced  but  highly  effective  study  of  the  Anarchist 
Lecaile.  Scant  as  were  the  opportunities  afforded  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  by  the  part  of  Duncan  Trendel,  he  made  the  most  of  them  ; 
while  Miss  Mary  Moore,  as  Mrs.  Thorpe-Didsbury,  played  with 
delightful  piquancy.  Of  the  minor  characters  Mr.  H.  De  Lange’s 
impersonation  of  a  fussy  little  Eadical  M.P.  stands  out  as  quite 
the  best. 


Vanity  Fair. 


A  Caricature  in  Three  Acts,  by  G.  W.  Godfrey.  Produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  April  27. 


Lord  Arthur  Nugent, 

G.C.B . Mr.  Arthur  Cecil. 

The  Duke  of  Berk¬ 
shire,  K.G . Mr.  Charles  Sugden. 

Mr.  Brabazon-Tegg. .  Mr.  William  Wyes. 
Harold  Brabazon- 

Tegg  . Mr.  Nye  Chart. 

Sir  James  Candy  ..  Mr.  Charles  Fawcett. 
Bertie  Rosevere  ..  Mr.  A.  Vane-Tempest. 
Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  Mr.  W ilfred  Draycott. 

Villars . Mr.  Howard  Sturge. 

Smiley . Mr.  W.  Cheesman. 


Teale,  Q.C . Mr.  F.  Macdonnell. 

Firmin . Mr.  H.  N.  Ray. 

Clerk  of  Airaigns  . .  Mr.  Lane. 

Bill  Feltoe  . .  . .  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson. 

The  Viscountess 

Castleblaney  . .  Miss  Granville. 

Lady  Jacqueline  Vil¬ 
lars  . Miss  Helena  Dacke. 

Violet  Brabazon-Tegg  Miss  Nancy  Noel. 
Mrs.  Chetwynd  . .  Miss  Frances  Dillcn. 
Mrs.  Walrond  . .  Miss  Lucy  Bertram. 

Mrs.  Brabazon-Tegg  Mrs.  John  Wood. 


After  an  interval  of  something  more  than  a  decade,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Godfrey  has  again  come  before  the  public  with  a  work  the  exact 
nature  of  which  he  seeks  to  indicate  by  the  term  “caricature.” 
In  giving  to  it  the  name  of  Vanity  Fair,  he  has,  in  addition, 
taken  a  step  which  at  once  recalls  one  of  the  world’s  master¬ 
pieces,  and  which  almost  compels  undesirable  comparison.  We 
do  not,  however,  propose  to  press  to  an  issue  a  circumstance 
detailed  examination  of  which  could  only  result  unfavourably  for 
the  later  writer.  But  when  Mr.  Godfrey  labels  his  piece  a 
“  caricature  ”  we  cannot  help  taking  exception  to  the  use  of  the 
expression.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Vanity  Fair  caricatures 
nothing,  except,  it  may  be,  the  author’s  distorted  views  of  life. 
But  this  is  a  fact  hardly  likely  to  detract  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  public,  which  will  doubtles  find  ample  amusement  in  the 
smart  lines  and  extravagant  figures  presented  by  Mr.  Godfrey. 
If,  in  this  way,  he  is  something  more  than  up-to-date,  he  shows 
on  the  other  hand  a  distinct  preference  for  old-fashioned  and 
familiar  devices  in  the  matter  of  plot.  Could  anything,  indeed, 
be  more  artless  than  the  story  of  Mrs.  Brabazon-Tegg,  once  a 
favourite  artist  at  the  “  Halls,”  who,  having  taken  en  secondes 
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noces  a  wealthy  brewer,  pays  the  Countess  Castleblaney  to 
launch  her  successfully  upon  the  sea  of  fashionable  society? 
Presently  appears  Bill  Peltoe,  an  old  pal  of  her  first  husband’s, 
bringing  the  unwelcome  news  that  Jim  Crump,  although 
supposed  to  have  gone  the  way  of  all  earthly  things,  still  lives, 
and  demands  ^65,000  as  the  price  of  his  silence.  Happily,  Mrs. 
Tegg  has  in  Lord  Arthur  Nugent  a  staunch  and  shrewd  friend, 
who,  after  a  visit  to  Scotland-yard,  is  able  to  prove  Peltoe  to  be 
an  unprincipled  liar,  and  a  rascal  urgently  “  wanted  ”  by  the 
police.  In  this  there  would  hardly  appear  to  be  matter  for  a 
three-act  comedy ;  but,  as  it  happens,  the  piece  depends  to  a 
very  small  extent  on  the  interest  of  its  story,  and  chiefly  upon 
the  smartness  of  the  incidental  scenes.  These,  it  may  be  hinted, 
are  not  always  remarkable  either  for  good  taste  or  great 
ingenuity,  but,  like  Mercutio’s  wound,  they  serve  their  purpose. 
The  principal  burden  of  the  performance  falls  upon  Mrs.  John 
Wood,  who,  as  Mrs.  Brabazon-Tegg,  revels  in  a  part  which  offers 
ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of  her  well-known  abilities. 
In  the  colourless  character  of  Lord  Arthur  Nugent,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cecil  has  less  scope,  but  he  contrives  to  invest  it  with  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  humour.  Miss  Granville  is  excellent  as  the  impecu¬ 
nious  Countess  Castleblaney,  while  Mr.  G.  W.  Anson’s  portrait 
of  Bill  Peltoe,  if  a  trifle  over-coloured,  is  sufficiently 
effective.  Vanity  Fair  was  preceded  for  the  first  time  on 
May  6  by  A  Near  Shave,  a  bright  little  musical  farce,  written 
by  Mr.  George  D.  Day  and  composed  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  in 
which  Mr.  Anson,  Mr.  H.  0.  Cleary,  and  Miss  Emmeline  Orford 
kept  the  audience  thoroughly  amused. 


Baeon  Golosh. 


A.  Musical  Comedy  in  Two  Acts,  adapted  from  Ordonneau  and  Audran’s  L'Oncle  Celestin,  with 
additional  numbers  by  Herr  Meyer  Iiurz.  Produced  at  the  Trafalgar  Theatre,  April  25. 


Baron  Golosh  . .  Mr.  E.  J.  Lonnen. 
Marreau  . .  . .  Mr.  Harry  Paulton. 

Gustave  ..  ..  Mr.  Scott-Rossell. 

Count  Acacia  . .  Mr.  Prank  Wyatt. 
Viscount  Acacia  . .  Mr.  George  Humphrey. 
Ratinet  . .  . .  Mr.  W.  S.  Laidlaw. 

Hairdresser  . .  Mr.  Stanley  Smith. 

Tailor  . .  . .  Mr.  V.  M.  Seymour. 

Bootmaker  . .  . .  Mr.  T.  F.  Lovelace. 

Narcisse  ..  ..  Mr.  Ernest  Down. 

Clementine  . .  . .  Miss  Florence  Perry 


Pamela  . .  . .  Miss  M.  A.  Victor. 

Mme.  de  Bellefon- 

taine  ..  ..  Miss  Violet  Melnotte. 

Madelon  ..  ..  Miss  Alice  Lethbridge. 

Therese  . .  . .  Miss  Delia  Carlyle. 

Dressmaker. .  . .  Miss  Alwyn. 

Florist  . .  . .  Miss  Osland. 

Mdm.  Margerine  ..  Miss  Maude  Maude. 
Mdm.  Gruyere  ..  Miss  Violet  Ellacott. 
Mdm.  Brie  . .  . .  Miss  Eva  Merton. 

Countess  Acacia  . .  Miss  Sylvia  Grey. 


Baron  Golosh  is  an  unsophisticated  but  fairly  diverting  piece  of 
nonsense,  possessing  a  mere  thread  of  a  plot  just  sufficient  to 
carry  the  burden  of  what  is  practically  a  variety  entertainment. 
The  principal  character  in  the  piece,  a  retired  bootmaker,  has 
been  left  a  fortune  by  a  near  relative  on  the  condition  that  he 
and  his  family  shall,  in  the  capacity  of  landlord  and  waiters, 
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occupy  the  Blue  Pig  public-house  for  a  term  and  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  customers.  As  the  Baron  has  already  secured  a 
footing  in  society,  and  hopes  to  marry  his  daughter  to  Count 
Acacia’s  son  and  heir,  he  is  at  first  tempted  to  relinquish  all 
claim  .to  the  bequest,  but  his  disinclination  to  lose  a  fortune 
induces  him  on  reflection  to  accept  the  terms.  Disguising 
himself  and  his  family,  he  repairs  to  the  Blue  Pig,  whither,  of 
course,  the  remaining  characters,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
subsequently  make  their  way,  and  the  familiar  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  proceeds  merrily,  until  it  is  time  to  drop  the  curtain.  The 
piece  itself  calls  for  no  criticism,  being  chiefly  dependent  for 
success  on  the  individual  efforts  of  the  artists.  But,  as  the 
company  includes  such  quaint  and  clever  performers  as.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Lonnen,  Mr.  Harry  Paulton,  Mr.  Scott-Eussell,  Mr.  Frank 
Wyatt,  and  Misses  Florence  Perry,  M.  A.  Victor,  Alice  Leth¬ 
bridge,  and  Sylvia  Grey,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  fun  i& 
rarely  allowed  to  flag.  The  music,  although  by  no  means  of  a 
high  order,  is  at  least  tuneful  and  agreeable. 


The  Skywakd  Guide. 


An  Orieinal  Drama,  in  Four  Acts,  by  Mrs.  Albert  Beadsfiaw  anj  Mark  Melforo.  Produced! 

at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  May  9. 


Albert  Penrose  . . 
Hamblen  TempU- 
ton 

Walter  J.  Temple¬ 
ton 

Wilfred  Barfoot. . 
Tipper 
Mr.  Craven 
Vernon  Strasse  . . 


Christian  Sti  asse  . 

Joseph 

Knubel 

Pe^er 


Mr.  Lorisg  Ferxie. 

Mr.  Thomas  Artright. 

Mr.  Harry  Mountforp. 
Mr.  Frank  Gordon. 

Mr.  A.  D.  PiERPoiNT. 

Mr.  Roy  Byford. 

Miss  Jackeydora  Med¬ 
ford. 

(Her  first  appearance.) 
Mr.  Mark  Melfobd. 

Mr.  Roberi'  Lintott. 

Mr.  James  Ashburn. 

Mr.  Vincent  Osborne. 


Franz  . .  . .  Mr.  Arthur  Edmunds. 

Mr.  Bcauley  ..  Mr.  Vansittart. 

Allippa  ..  ..  Miss  Ethei,  Payne. 

Adrea  ..  ..  Miss  Madge  Lewes. 

City  Clerk  . .  ..  Mr.  Cecil  Rutland. 

Paulio  . .  . .  Mr.  Georges  Albertazzi, 

Gendarme  . .  . .  Mr.  George  W.  .A.bron. 

The  Hon.  Mrs. 

Penrose  . .  . .  Miss  Ethel  Arden. 

Leonora  Garth  ..  Miss  Dora  De  Winton. 
Flavia  Strasse  . .  Miss  Annie  Stalman. 
Freda  Colefield  ..  Miss  Eva  Willing. 

Rosa  ..  ..  Miss  Ida  Heron. 

Jennie  . .  . .  Miss  Gertrude  Price. 

Martha  . .  . .  Miss  Margaret  Hayes. 


The  Skyward  Guide  is  an  odd  mixture  of  farce  and  melodrama. 
Unhappily,  between  these  two,  the  authors  have  not  always  been 
careful  to  preserve  the  necessary  balance ;  so  it  happens  that, 
their  melodrama  frequently  drifts  into  farce,  while  their  farce 
becomes  melodramatic.  The  title  of  the  play  is  merely  a. 


synonym  for  a  certain  Christian  Strasse  who  has  earned  it  by 
his  daring  ascents  of  the  Matterhorn.  This  worthy  marries- 
Flavia  Templeton,  a  disagreeable  and  ill-conditional  shrew,  who 
finally  deserts  him,  and,  utterly  heedless  of  the  consequences, 
accepts  as  her  second  husband  a  young  fellow  named  Albert 
Penrose,  whose  mother  desires  he  should  wed  the  sweet  and 
gentle  Leonora  Garth.  The  secretly-united  couple  speedily  tire 
of  each  other,  and  Albert,  recalled  home  by  the  news  of  his 
mother’s  illness,  opens  his  heart  to  his  old  sweetheart,  upon 
whose  cheek  he  is  just  imprinting  a  brotherly  salute,  when 
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Flavia  appears  in  a  high  state  of  indignation.  Presently,  how¬ 
ever,  she,  in  turn,  is  confronted  by  her  first  husband,  who,  as  the 
■simplest  way  to  solve  all  difficulties,  throws  her  into  a  convenient 
Tiver,  where  she  is  allowed  to  perish.  Altogether  a  crude  piece 
•of  work,  indifferently  constructed,  and  without  any  pretensions 
ito  rank  as  literature.  Of  the  entire  cast,  the  only  performer 
deserving  individual  mention,  was  Miss  Jackeydora  Melford ;  an 
exceedingly  bright  and  clever  little-girl  actress. 


The  Passpoet. 


A  Play,  m  Three  Acts,  by  B.  C.  Stephe.vson  and  W.  Yaudley.  Produced  at  Terry’s  Theatre. 

April  25. 


^Ferdinand  Sinclair  Mr.  Yorke  Stephens. 
Christopher  Cole¬ 
man  . .  . .  Mr.  Alfred  Maltby. 

Bob  Coleman  . .  Mr.  Roland  Atwood. 
Algy  Grey  . .  . .  Mr.  Cecil  Ramsey. 

Henry  Harris  . .  Mr.  Compton  Cootts. 
Pattison  . .  . .  Mr.  Richard  Blunt. 


Schmirkoff. .  ..  Mr.  J.  L.  Mackay. 

George  Greenwood  Mr.  George  Giddens. 
Mrs.  Coleman  . .  Miss  Fanny  Coleman. 
Mildred  . .  . .  Miss  Kate  Tully'. 

Violet  Tracey  . .  Miss  Grace  Lane. 
Markham..  ..  Miss  Cicely  Richards. 
Mrs.  Darcy  . .  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston. 


Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Yardley  frankly  acknowledge  that  the 
initial  idea  of  their  piece,  The  Passport,  is  taken  from  Colonel 
Savage’s  well-known  novel.  My  Official  Wife.  Whether  open 
•confession  can  be  held  altogether  to  excuse  such  a  deed  of 
.appropriation  is  a  point  we  are  not  concerned  to  discuss  at 
present.  Enough  that  it  has  enabled  the  authors  to  furnish  an 
•exceedingly  droll  first  act,  in  which  the  interest  is  skilfully  main¬ 
tained  and  the  intrigue  cleverly  developed.  Left  to  their  own 
resources,  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Yardley  betray  a  certain 
poverty  of  invention— an  inability  to  create  novel  and  effective 
•complications  which  somewhat  interferes  with  the  success  of 


their  last  two  acts.  The  Passport,  notwithstanding,  is  an  agree- 
-able  and  wholesome  piece  of  work.  Its  plot  deals  with  the 
■adventures  of  one  Ferdinand  Sinclair,  who,  having  offered  a 
_young  and  pretty  lady,  Mrs.  Darcy,  the  temporary  protection  of 
his  name  during  a  railway  journey  through  Kussia,  subsequently 
finds  himself  involved  in  an  endless  series  of  difficulties,  provoked 
by  his  act  of  mistaken  chivalry.  The  weakest  feature  of  the 
intrigue  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  word  of  explanation  from  the  hero 
would  at  once  serve  to  rehabilitate  his  character  ;  but,  of  course, 
that  word  is  not  spoken  until  he  has  plunged  himself  into  a 
vortex  of  falsehood,  from  which  only  the  timely  assistance  of 
the  authors  is  able  to  rescue  him.  Some  of  the  incidents,  how¬ 
ever,  are  exceedingly  amusing;  although,  at  times,  the  piece, 
which  is  not  too  brilliantly  written,  drags  woefully.  Consider¬ 
able  skill  is  displayed  in  the  drawing  of  the  erratic,  featherbrain, 
-and  forgetful  Mrs.  Darcy, /o«s  et  origo  of  all  the  trouble — a  part 
sustained  with  consummate  ability  by  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston, 
who  every  day  seems  to  develop  new  qualities  as  an  actress. 
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Mr.  Yorke  Stephens’s  dashing  manner  and  pleasant  demeanour 
marked  him  out  an  ideal  representative  of  Ferdinand  Sinclair, 
while  a  highly  finished  and  quite  admirable  little  study  of  a 
Kussian  official  was  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Mackay.  A  distinct 
word  of  praise  is  also  due  to  Mr.  George  Giddens  for  his  capital 
performance  as  George  Greenwood.  The  remaining  characters, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  cast,  were  in  excellent  hands. 


A  Human  Spoet. 

A  Drama,  in  One  Act,  by  Austin  Fryers.  Produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  May  1, 

Herbert  Groves  ..  Mr.  Philip  Cuningham.  Minnie  ..  ..  Miss  Katherine  Glover. 
Emile  Foudriant  ..  Mr.  Wilton  Heriot.  Mrs.  Chessle  ..  Mrs.  Theodore  Wriqhi*. 

Old  Nip  ..  ..  Mr.  James  A.  Welch. 

The  author  of  A  Hum%n  Sport  has  shown  in  his  little  piece 
more  ambition  than  ingenuity.  He  has  endeavoured  presumably 
to  get  out  of  the  ordinary  groove  of  conventionality,  but  has  merely 
succeeded  in  slipping  into  the  hardly  less  perilous  rut  of  eccentri¬ 
city.  His  one-act  drama  is,  after  all,  a  very  commonplace  affair, 
revealing  little  talent  for  effective  writing  or  aptitude  for  stage 
effect.  The  story  is  simply  concerned  with  the  endeavours  of  a 
drunken  old  ne’er-do-well  to  conceal  his  identity  from  his  long- 
deserted  wife,  and  his  determination  to  refuse  an  excellent  chance 
of  escape  from  his  depraved  ways.  Mr.  James  A.  Welch  gave  a 
forcible  sketch  of  Old  Nip,  the  protagonist  of  the  piece. 


IN  PAEIS. 

Many  novelties  have  appeared  on  the  Paris  stage  during  the 
past  month,  though  none  can  be  singled  out  as  of  any  particular 
merit.  Les  Pantins  de  Madame,  at  the  Varietes,  by  M.  Albin 
Valabregue,  is  a  sprightly  comedy  in  the  style  of  that  theatre,  in 
which  a  virtuous  wife  endeavours  to  befool  her  husband  and  two 
lovers;  only  a  doubt  surviving  as  to  whether -she  has  quite  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Isora  at  the  Odeon,  by  M.  Adolphe  Aderer,  is  the 
story,  more  or  less  modified,  of  Judith  transplanted  to  Milan, 
Galeas,  Duke  of  Genoa,  is  a  modern  Holophernes,  and  Isora  a 
Milanese  Judith.  Isora  saves  Milan  at  the  price  of  her  virtue, 
and  kills  Galeas,  but,  having  taken  poison  too  soon,  dies  in  the 
approved  fashion  of  tragedy  just  when  all  comes  right. 

At  its  penultimate  performance  before  it  closed  its  existence, 
the  Theatre  Libre  has  given  one  more  piece  of  the  sort  that 
brought  it  into  notice.  This  is  a  new  drama  entitled  Argent, 
by  M.  Emile  Fabre.  The  name  of  the  piece  suggests  the  moral. 
M.  Fabre,  however,  has  no  chorus  to  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  spectators  for  the  dismally  sorbid  canailleries  of  his  whole 
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dramatis  perso7ice,  and  the  curtain  falls  without  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  characters  awakening  to  any  consciousness  of  his 
utter  want  of  kindliness  or  sentiment  of  any  kind.  Moral :  that 
is  what  the  cult  of  filthy  lucre  leads  to — an  old  sermon.  How¬ 
ever,  the  author’s  devices  are  good,  and  the  rendering  was  up  to 
the  mark.  To  the  successor  in  the  progress  of  contemporary 
dramatic  development  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  the  Theatre  de 
rCEuvre,  we  owe,  perhaps,  the  chief  novelty  of  the  month.  This 
was  Ibsen’s  last  drama.  Petit  Eyolf,  translated  by  Count  Prozor. 
The  performance  confirms  the  impression  produced  by  the  read¬ 
ing — namely,  that  it  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  more  telling  of 
Ibsen’s  pieces.  The  Rat-woman  in  the  first  act  (Mile.  Zapolska), 
is  weird  enough,  but  the  second  and  third  acts  are  rather 
monotonous ;  and  the  piece,  as  a  whole,  leaves  little  of  the 
thrilling  sensation  or  matter  for  discussion  characteristic  of  the 
author’s  best  work. 

The  Famille  Martial  at  the  Ambigu,  borrowed  from  Eugene 
Sue’s  Mijsteres  de  Paris,  is  a  powerful  melodrama,  in  which  a  brave 
woman  plunges  into  real  water  (you  hear  and  see  the  splashes) 
supposed  to  be  the  Seine,  to  save  her  dying  lover,  and  virtue  is 
duly  rewarded  by  espousal  with  a  Prince.  The  Porte  St.  Martin, 
has  brought  out  another  melodrama.  This  is  the  Adelphi  piece,.. 
The  Fatal  Card,  translated  into  French  as  La  Dame  de  Carreau. 
This  will  keep  the  Parisians  supplied  for  a  time  with  melodrama,, 
especially  if  the  latter  piece  has  anything  like  the  success  of  an. 
other  English  piece,  Charley's  Aunt  which,  as  La  Marraine  de 
Charley,  is  almost  as  amusing  in  French  as  in  English,  and  has 
now  nearly  reached  its  300th  performance.  Lastly  we  must 
mention  Tannhiiuser  (translated  by  M.  Roche  and  Nuitter) 
at  the  Opera.  Thirty-four  years  ago  it  was  hissed  off  the  stage. 
But  since  1861  a  new  generation  has  grown  up — a  new  taste  has. 
been  educated — imitators  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  greater 
art  than  that  which  went  before — and  Wagner  is  just  now 
worshipped  in  Paris  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  novelty  which, 
has  long  since  elsewhere  ceased  to  be. 


IN  BERLIN. 

The  Secojid  Mrs.  Tanqueray  was  produced  in  a  German  trans¬ 
lation  under  the  title  of  Die  Zioeite  Frau  {The  Second  Wife)  at 
the  Neues  Theater,  Berlin,  on  May  8th.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
favourably  received,  but  suffered  somewhat  from  being  over-acted. 
The  German  attitude  towards  Mr.  Pinero’s  masterpiece  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  the  criticism  in  the 
Berlmer  Tagehlatt.  After  describing  the  plot  the  writer  pro- 
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ceeds : — “This  story  is  not  very  ingenious,  and  that  Paula’s 
lover  comes  on  later  as  the  affianced  husband  of  her  step-daughter 
is  a  common-place  coup  de  theatre.  It  is  the  artistic  tendency 
which  so  markedly  distinguishes  this  piece  from  its  predecessors 
which  have  come  to  us  from  across  the  Channel.  An  attempt 
indeed,  is  made  here  to  develop  a  character,  a  ticklish  one  it  is 
true,  with  fidelity  to  truth.  There  is  no  moralizing.  There  is  no 
good-natured  effort  to  bring  about  a  false  conclusion.  It  is  quite 
un-English.  After  the  marriage  which  she  has  fortunately  made, 
Paula  is  not  the  customary  repentant  Magdalene ;  she  keeps  her 
own  character,  she  is  insupportable  to  her  husband,  furious  about 
the  social  ban  under  which  she  finds  herself,  after  marriage  as 
^.before  ;■  she  betrays,  by  a  cynical  manner  of  speech,  her  former 
calling.  Yet  with  it  all  she  is  not  wholly  bad.  She  is  only 
corrupted,  and  bears  the  consequences  of  her  corruption.  .  ^ 

.  .  .  The  merit  of  Pinero’s  work  lies  in  its  intention,  not  in 

its  execution.  It  is  the  first  dove  which  flies  to  us  from  England, 
and  makes  known  to  us  that  the  waters  of  mechanical  stage-craft 
begin  to  subside,  and  the  dry  land  of  art  to  show  itself.’’ 


IN  VIENNA. 

The  last  month  has  not  been  an  eventful  one  in  Vienna.  The 
usual  number  of  plays  have  been  performed,  but  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  the  way  of  a  novelty  has  made  its  appearance.  As  an 
instance  of  the  great  variety  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  Viennese 
public,  a  document  issued  by  the  management  of  the  German 
Volkstheater  in  Vienna  is  of  interest.  It  appears  that  in  the 
Volkstheater  from  the  beginning  of  the  current  theatrical  season 
until  the  day  of  the  general  meeting — that  is  to  say,  from 
August  25,  1894,  until  April  25, 1895— a  total  of  285  performances 
took  place.  There  were  given  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  this 
theatre  is  concerned,  Grillparzer’s  Der  Bruderzioist  in  Hahshurg , 
Schiller’s  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  and  Kleist’s  Das  Kdthchen 
von  Heilbronn,  with  fourteen  performances  altogether.  Of  the 
plays  known  as  Volkstiicke,  there  were  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  this  theatre :  Der  Diamant  des  Geisterkonigs,  by  Eaimund ; 
Der  Doppelselhstinord,  by  Anzengruber ;  Hasemanns  Tochter,  by 
L’Arronge  ;  and  Eijie  leichte  Person,  by  Bittner,  with  a  total  of 
thirty-two  representations.  In  comedy  and  drama  there  were 
performed  for  the  first  time,  with  a  total  of  ninety-five  repre- 
sentations,  Cornelius  Voss,  by  Schdnthan  ;  Entsagung,  by 
Karezag  ;  Halali,  by  Skowronnek  ;  Der  Jour  Fixe,  by  Lubliner  ; 
Die  Kameraden,  by  Fulda  ;  Ein  kind  des  Gliicks,  by  Birch- 
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Pfeiffer;  Comodianten  {Les  Cabotms),  by  Pailleron ;  Man  Sagt, 
by  Leon  and  Waldberg  ;  Schatte)ispiel  {The  Masqueraders),  by 
Jones  ;  Dass  Schosskind,  by  Opitz  ;  and  Nora,  by  Ibsen,  The 
farces,  Zicei  Wappen,  by  Blumenthal  and  Kadelburg,  and  Das 
Neniie  Stuck,  by  Lubliner,  were  given  for  the  first  time  with, 
together,  a  total  of  nineteen  representations.  There  were  again 
produced  the  classical  plays,  Kabale  und  Liebe,  Kbnig  Ottokars 
Gluck  und  Ende,  Maria  Stuart,  and  Minna  von  Barnhehn,  with 
seven  representations ;  the  Volkstiicke  Der  Bauer  als  Milliondr, 
Hagars  Sohn,  Lolo’s  Vater,  Der  Meineidbauer ,  Der  Pfarrer  von 
Kirchfeld,  Therese  Krones,  and  Das  vierte  Gebot,  with  thirty- 
three  representations ;  the  comedies  and  dramas,  Der  Talisman, 
Sodoms  Ende,  Der  Compagnon,  Die  Hochzeit  von  Valeni,  Der 
Pariser  Taugenichts,  Tilli,  Cyprienne,  Francillon,  Die  Grille,  Die 
Katakomben,  Siindige  Liebe,  Mme.  Sans-Gene,  and  Die  Waise  aus 
Loivood,  with  a  total  of  seventy-one  representations ;  and  the 
farces,  Grossstadtlust,  Der  Herr  Senator,  and  Zwei  Glilckliche 
Page,  with  fourteen  representations  altogether.  The  represen¬ 
tations  numbered  :  Classical  pieces,  21  ;  Volkstiicke,  65  ;  comedies 
and  dramas,  166 ;  and  farces,  33.  Of  these  285  performances, 
44  were  of  works  by  French  authors — to  wit,  Dumas,  Pailleron, 
and  Sardou. 


IN  ITALIAN  CITIES. 

At  the  end  of  April,  Signor  Salvini  played  at  Genoa  in  aid  of 
an  Actors’  Benevolent  Fund  which  has  been  organised  in  that 
place.  The  piece  selected  was  La  Moj’te  Civile,  containing  the  scene 
in  which  the  tragedian  so  deeply  affected  an  audience  at  Madrid 
in  1868  that  they  swarmed  on  to  the  stage  in  the  belief  that 
Conrad  was  really  dying.  The  opera  of  Lakme  has  been 
attracting  large  audiences  at  the  Lirico  at  Milan.  The  first  per¬ 
formance  of  Claudia,  a  new  opera,  by  Signor  Gellico  Coronaro, 
was  announced  for  May  1st  at  the  same  theatre ;  but  at  the  last 
moment.  Signor  Lombardi,  the  chief  tenor,  who  had  been  present 
at  a  rehearsal  a  day  or  two  before,  could  not  be  found,  and  his 
friends  were  unable  to  throw  any  light  on  his  extraordinary 
disappearance.  No  substitute  being  at  hand,  the  production  of 
Claudia  had  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Signor  Olivero,  the 
proprietor  of  a  theatre  at  Nervi  which  bears  his  name,  has  been 
unfortunate  in  his  latest  literary  effort.  He  wrote  the  libretto 
of  an  opera,  and,  having  obtained  the  services  of  Signor  La 
Kosa  for  the  music,  produced  it  at  his  own  theatre  on  May  5th. 
Not  only,  however,  did  the  work  prove  a  complete  failure,  but  some 
passages  in  it,  referring  with  scant  courtesy  to  certain  local 
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institutions,  gave  rise  to  a  hostile  demonstration,  which  spread 
from  the  building  to  the  neighbouring  streets,  and  was  not 
quelled  for  more  than  an  hour.  Trionfo  d' Amove,  a  new  opera  in 
two  acts  by  Signor  Luigi  Minuto,  has  been  produced  at  Turin, 
and  Mara,  a  one-act  opera,  by  Signor  Ferdinando  Hummel,  at 
Florence. 


IN  MADEID. 

May  saw  strangely  few  novelties  or  changes  on  the  stages  of 
this  city.  Early  in  the  month,  the  Princesa  produced  a  new 
farce  in  one  act,  entitled  El  Candidato.  Though  the  libretto  is 
by  Sehor  Conde  and  Seiior  Gonzales  Prats,  and  the  music  by 
Don  Joaquin  Valverde,  the  piece  is  not  of  a  very  high  order.  It 
contains,  however,  some  diverting  situations,  and  a  number  of 
jokes  which  people  here  know  well  how  to  appreciate.  On  the 
following  night,  El  Genero  Chico,  a  lyrical  farce  by  Sehor  Gon- 
zalvo,  Sehor  Limendoux,  and  Sehor  San  Jose  took  the  place  of 
El  Candidato.  It  has  been  written  with  the  commendable  object 
■of  saving  the  Spanish  theatre  from  the  debasing  influence  of  a 
public  taste  which  seems  more  disposed  every  day  to  demand 
short  farces  or  sketches  in  place  of  fine  dramas  and  comedies. 
The  plot  aims,  in  particular,  at  making  a  good-humoured  protest 
against  the  growing  favour  shown  to  mere  buffoonery  at 
theatres  professedly  intended  for  the  representation  of  works  of 
literary  merit.  The  management  of  the  Lara  have  revived  Las 
'Castaneras  Picadas,  a  drama  by  Don  Eamon  de  la  Cruz,  which 
has  not  been  played  in  Madrid  for  several  years. 


IN  DEESDEN. 

A  new  composer  has  arisen  in  Germany  in  the  person  of  Adolf 
Gunkel,  a  violinist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Dresden  Hoftheater, 
and  well-known  also  as  a  performer  of  chamber  music.  He  is 
still  very  young,  and  his  opera  which  was  recently  pro¬ 

duced  at  the  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  is  his  first  serious  bid  for 
fame.  It  achieved  a  very  great  success,  due  not  so  much  to  local 
patriotism  as  to  the  admirable  musical  qualities  of  the  work  and 
its  highly  dramatic  plot.  The  libretto,  by  Karl  Dibbern,  is  based 
on  Felix  Dahn’s  well-known  story  of  Attila,  out  of  which  Herr 
'  Dibbern  has  constructed  a  two-act  opera  with  prologue  and 
entr’acte.  The  action  of  the  prologue  takes  place  in  an  oak 
forest  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  near  Thuringia,  where  Ildicho, 
the  daugher  of  the  Thuringian  Prince  Windegast,  develops  into 
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a  true  and  lovely  German  maiden,  whose  beauty  wins  the  hearts 
of  all  who  see  her.  Dagar,  the  son  of  a  prince  of  another  German 
line,  WOOS  her,  and  they  pledge  their  troth  to  each  other.  But 
the  consent  of  Attila,  the  powerful  chief  of  the  Huns,  must  first 
be  obtained  to  the  union,  and  the  lovers  visit  the  camp  of  the 
Conqueror  of  the  World  with  this  object  in  view.  At  the  sight 
of  the  young  girl  Attila  is  deeply  agitated.  He  is  possessed  by  a 
sudden  wish  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  he  flatly  tells  her  German 
lover,  “  Ildicho  is  mine ;  seek  another  for  yourself!  ”  But  Dagar 
is  not  dismayed  by  the  power  of  Attila  and  his  hordes  of  Huns. 
Flaming  with  passion,  he  throws  his  spear  at  the  great  man. 
Attila  catches  it  with  his  shield,  Dagar  and  his  attendants  are 
seized,  Ildicho  is  doomed  to  submit  to  her  fate,  and  thus  the 
first  act  ends  with  a  dramatic  and  animated  scene.  The  second 
act  exhibits  the  love-sick  Attila,  whose  desire  is  towards  Ildicho, 
but  who  fears  her  even  while  he  is  consumed  with  passion  for 
her.  He  seeks  in  wine,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  forbidden  to 
the  Huns  under  pain  of  punishment,  the  courage  to  make  a  final 
attempt  to  win  Ildicho’s  affection.  He  sinks  back  upon  his 
couch  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  Ildicho  kills  him  then  and 
there.  A  swift  stroke  from  the  dagger  of  one  of  Attila’s  friends 
would  execute  upon  her  the  punishment  for  her  deed  at  once, 
if  Attila’s  son,  Ellak,  who  has  formerly  loved  Ildicho,  did 
not  throw  himself  in  front  of  her  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and, 
after  receiving  the  fatal  stab,  sink  down  dead  at  her  feet.  Then 
the  Germans  approach  and  set  their  countryman  free,  and  Dagar 
and  Ildicho  are  united. 

The  merit  of  the  opera,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
public,  is  that  it  is  suited  to  all  tastes.  After  the  manner  of  grand 
•opera,  it  unites  the  lyrical  element  with  the  highly  dramatic 
■effects  which  Italian  composers  have  made  so  popular  in  recent 
years;  and  it  contains  a  ballet,  which  the  composer  and  author 
have  cleverly  introduced.  While  the  latter,  however,  has  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  Wagner,  the  former  has  learnt  more  from 
the  modern  Italians.  There  is  abundanee  of  melody  in  Attila, 
and  melody  of  a  kind  which  betokens  original  talent. 


IN  NEW  YOKE. 

In  the  dramatic  world  of  New  Y’’ork,  there  is  now  only  one 
thing  to  be  heard  of — Trilby.  Mr.  George  Du  Maurier’s  novel  has 
been  dissected  and  put  together  again,  and  someone  has  even 
discovered  that  the  title,  so  far  from  being  original,  is  taken  from 
an  obscure  novel  by  Nodier,  published  in  France  nearly  sixty 
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years  ago.  Trilby,  now  being  played  at  the  Garden  Theatre,  is 
officially  set  down  as  “  an  adaptation  of  the  novel  by  Paul  M. 
Potter.”  It  would  be  more  correctly  described  as  a  succession 
of  episodes  loosely  strung  together,  and  with  just  the  semblance- 
of  dramatic  form.  A  better  version  of  the  story  might  certainly 
have  been  produced.  The  heroine  is  rather  unevenly  played  by 
Miss  Virginia  Harned.  Her  abandon  in  the  hypnotic  scenes 
with  Svengali  is  highly  effective,  but  her  other  scenes  come 
perilously  near  the  commonplace.  Despite  her  beauty,  she  fails 
to  be  convincing  in  her  love  scenes  with  Taffy,  the  Laird,  and 
Little  Billee.  The  real  success  of  the  play  is  made  by  Mr. 
Wilton  Lackaye  as  Svengali.  His  make  up,  with  a  pointed  iron 
grey  beard  and  spare  hair  brushed  back,  excellently  convey  the 
the  suggestion  of  the  hypnotiser.  Mr.  Lackaye’s  assumption  of 
a  man  who  wields  a  fearful  and  mysterious  power  is  well  thought 
out,  and  portrayed  in  a  manner  that  wins  for  him  a  place  among^ 
the  foremost  of  American  actors.  A  dramatised  version  of  Mark 
Twain’s  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  is  being  played  at  the  Herald  Square- 
Theatre,  with  Mr.  Frank  Mayo,  the  adapter,  in  the  name  part. 
The  incidents  are  not  nearly  so  coarse  as  the  vulgarity  of  the  title 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  It  is  a  story  of  the  confusion  of  two- 
children  at  birth,  and  their  subsequent  recovery  of  their  right 
name  and  station.  Mr.  Mayo  has  evidently  mastered  the  art — 
an  art  that  is  not  so  easy  as  one  might  suppose — of  writing  a  part 
to  suit  his  own  personality.  The  Queen  of  Night,  a  drama  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Dixon,  produced  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre, 
furnishes  a  signal  example  of  failure  in  this  respect.  The  author 
has  not  only  failed  to  provide  himself  with  a  part  worthy  of  his 
undoubted  talent,  but  has  also  been  totally  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempt  to  construct  a  coherent  and  dramatic  story.  After  six 
nights  it  gave  place  to  Captain  Paul,  a  melodrama  by  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Hose  and  Mr.  Alfred  De  Lisser.  Here  Mr.  Robert  Hilliard  is  a, 
picturesque  hero.  The  production  deserves  success,  if  only  on» 
account  of  the  magnificent  mounting.  A  revival  of  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream  at  Daly’s,  with  Miss  Ada  Rehan  as- 
Helena,  was  of  course  very  welcome.  It  is  seven  years  since 
Miss  Rehan  has  been  seen  in  this  part,  and  those  who- 
saw  her  then  are  of  opinion  that  her  present  performance  is- 
pitched  in  a  slightly  higher  key,  the  change  scarcely  being  one  for 
the  better.  Mr.  James  Lewis  as  Bottom,  Mr.  Frank  Worthing: 
as  Demetrius,  Mr.  Clarke  as  Theseus,  and  Mr.  Tyrone  Power  as- 
Egeus,  deserve  special  praise.  Fortune,  an  adaptation  from  the 
French  of  MM.  Belot  and  Villetard,  by  Mr.  Fred  Horner, 
occupies  the  boards  of  the  Lyceum.  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Le  Moyne,  and  Miss  Isabel  Irving  are  all  better  suited  in 
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their  respective  parts  than  they  were  in  An  Ideal  Husband. 
Harrigan’s  Theatre,  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Garrick,  has 
been  successfully  opened  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield  with  Anns  and  The  Man.  We  described  Mr.  Mans¬ 
field’s  impersonation  of  Bluntschli  upon  the  original  production 
of  the  play  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre.  He  will  shortly 
produce  the  new  play  by  Mr.  L.  N.  Parker,  The  King  of  Peru. 
In  the  course  of  the  speech  which  the  more  enthusiastic  of  his 
audience  demanded,  Mr.  Mansfield  rather  pointedly  remarked 
that  he  had  a  habit  of  saying  things  which  he  ought  not  to  say, 
and  of  leaving  unsaid  things  which  he  ought  to  say.  One  need 
not  go  very  far  back  into  public  records  for  the  particular  occasion 
to  which  Mr.  Mansfield  referred.  The  appearance  of  Alexander 
Salvini  as  Hamlet  has  aroused  much  contradictory  criticism. 
On  the  whole,  opinion  seems  to  go  rather  against  his  performance. 
At  the  Empire  Theatre  two  English  plays  have  been  revived  with 
conspicuous  success.  Liberty  Hall,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Crompton 
and  Miss  Viola  Allen  as  Todman  and  Blanche  Chilworth,  was  the 
first ;  and  Soioing  the  Wind,  with  Mr.  Henry  Miller  as  Mr. 
Brabazon,  Mr.  W.  H,  Crompton  his  bachelor  friend,  and  Miss. 
Viola  Allen  Rosamund,  was  the  second. 
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Mr.  Irving,  it  is  clear,  has  no  thought  of  relaxing  his  efforts  to  obtain 
official  recognition  of  acting  as  one  of  the  arts.  Presiding  the  other  day  at 
a  meeting  in  Paddington  to  further  the  Siddons  Memorial  scheme,  he  said 
one  or  two  things  that  are  not  without  significance.  Even  in  this 
enlightened  age,  he  pointed  out,  it  was  alleged  that  the  actor’s  work  closed 
with  the  closing  of  his  tomb.  The  gathering  before  him  was  an  eloquent 
proof  to  the  contrary.  Good  work  nev'er  died,  but  sent  on  its  influence 
from  age  to  age.  Now  and  then  they  were  told  that  the  actor  created 
nothing.  Sometimes,  however,  he  put  into  the  written  words  a  soul  of 
which  the  author  never  dreamt.  Though  Sarah  Siddons  belonged  to  a 
calling  which  was  then,  even  more  than  it  was  now,  under  an  official  ban, 
she  helped  to  make  the  name  of  England  illustrious  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  reopened  the  Haymarket  on  May  2  with  a  revival  of 
John-a- Dreams.  With  two  important  exceptions,  the  ca.st  was  practically 
the  same  as  before,  Mr.  Tree  himself  repeating  his  effective  performance  of 
the  dreamy  opium-drinking  hero  of  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers’s  clever  but 
unequal  play.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  being  occujiied  elsewhere,  Mrs.  Tree 
appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Kate  Cloud.  That  the  part  in  her  hands 
loses  something  of  the  significance  and  subtle  distinction  assigned  to  it  by 
Mrs.  Campbell  must  be  admitted  ;  nevertheless,  the  rendering  furnished  by 
the  new  exponent  possesses  excellent  points,  and  is  distinguished  through¬ 
out  by  acute  intelligence,  womanly  tenderness,  and  sympathetic  insight. 
Miss  Lily  Hanbury,  meanwhile,  has  been  promoted  to  the  place  previously 
filled  by  Miss  Janette  Steere.  The  change  is  hardly  an  improvement,  Miss 
Hanbury,  neither  by  temperament  nor  appearance,  being  entirely  suited  to 
the  character. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  having  exercised  his  right  to  claim  the  services  of 
Mrs.  Patrick  CampV)ell,  the  part  of  the  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebb.smith  has  now 
been  assigned  to  Miss  Olga  Nethersole.  In  assuming  a  character  so 
intimately  associated  with  her  gifted  predecessor,  Miss  Nethersole  set 
herself  a  task  of  no  slight  difficulty.  If  she  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
satisfied  all  requirements  she  has  at  least  proved  herself  an  actress  of 
considerable  resource  and  power.  In  many  respects  her  reading  differs 
from  Mrs.  Campbell’s.  The  more  marked  the  divergence,  however,  the  less 
convincing  is  her  delineation.  The  new  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  is  a  creature  of 
stronger  passions,  of  less  self-control  than  before,  while  the  rendering  is 
disfigured  by  an  excess  of  facial  exiiression  and  of  meaningless  gesture 
which  is  apt  at  times  to  border  upon  the  ludicrous.  Miss  Nethersole’s  jier- 
formance,  in  short,  is  as  strikingly  theatrical  as  Mrs.  Campbell’s  was 
superbly  natural.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  subtlety,  and  possesses  few 
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of  those  fine  qualities  which  serve  to  mark  the  difference  between  an  artist 
of  genius  and  one  of  talent.  So  undisciplined  are  her  motions,  that  one 
instantly  recognises  the  appropriateness  of  the  title  of  “  Mad  Agnes  ”  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  at  an  earlier  stage  of  her  career.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  woman  so  self-absorbed  could  ever  have  won  and 
held  the  affections  of  a  pitiful  egoist  like  Lucas  Cleere.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  Mr.  Pinero’s  remarkable  play  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  gained  by 
the  accession  of  Miss  Xethersole  to  the  rank  of  heroine,  although  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  vigour,  stage-knowledge,  aiid  histrionic 
ability  displayed  by  the  latest  representative  of  the  character. 

Madame  Bernhardt’s  season  in  Paris  closed  about  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  and  before  she  arrived  in  London  she  played  in  Brussels  and 
Antwerp.  At  the  end  of  next  month  she  will  go  to  spend  her  holiday  at 
an  old,  ruined  castle  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  “  where,”  it  is  stated,  “  she 
hopes  to  lead  the  life  of  a  barbarian  with  at  most  two  serv'ants,  and  with 
no  more  clothes  than  a  peasant  woman  would  need.”  She  goes  across  to 
America  in  October,  and  will  not  be  back  in  Europe  until  next  spring.  It 
is  a  cause  of  great  regret  to  all  playgoers  that  she  has  not  yet  produced 
her  version  of  the  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  She  would  be  well  advised  to 
let  her  London  audiences  see  what  she  makes  of  Mr,  Pinero’s  ill-fated 
heroine.  It  would  be  rather  curious  and  most  interesting  if  Madame 
Bernhardt  were  to  be  at  Daly’s  playing  Paula,  while  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
is  appearing  at  the  Haymarket  in  the  character  of  Fedora, 

The  Bussian  Government,  thanks  to  its  elaborate  system  of  espionage  in 
most  parts  of  the  world,  is  all  eyes,  all  ears.  The  reason  why  it  lately 
refused  to  let  Madame  Modjeska  play  in  St.  Petersburg  is  now  fully 
explained.  Everything  had  been  arranged  for  her  appearance  there,  when, 
at  Posen,  her  husband  received  a  coi:)y  of  the  following  message  : — 

St.  Petersburg,  April  5,  1895. 

Please  inform  Madame  Helena  Modjeska  at  once  that  her  proposed  per¬ 
formances  in  St.  Petersburg  have  been  forbidden,  and  that  her  journey 
hither  would,  therefore,  be  useless. 

General  von  Wahl, 

Chief  of  Police. 

On  inquiry  it  appeared  that  Madame  Modjeska  had  said  unflattering 
things  of  Russia  at  a  social  gathering  in  Chicago,  while  the  World’s  Fair 
was  going  on.  “  So,”  she  writes  to  a  friend,  “  the  great  Empire  of  Russia 
is  afraid  of  Modjeska.  I  begin  to  think  that  I  am  very  powerful.  The 
loss  of  estimated  profits  amounts  to  .30,000  roubles.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  I  cancelled  other  engagements  in  Austria  and  Germany  on  account  of 
this  tour.  If  we  were  subjects  of  ‘  Holy  Russia,’ as  they  call  their  country, 
we  should  have  been  in  Siberia  now.”  It  is  )nore  than  suspected  that  the 
spy  in  this  case  had  been  one  of  the  acti'ess’s  guests  at  dinner. 

The  young  Tsar  is  very  fond  of  music.  In  1891,  at  his  request.  Miss 
Sybil  Saunderson  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  sing  in  Esclarmonde.  “  At  the 
time  of  my  arrival,”  she  writes,  ‘‘  the  Court  was  still  in  mourning  for  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  I  had  the  novel  experience  of  singing  an  entire 
opera  to  an  empty  house — empty  as  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,  for  the 
theatres  and  operas  in  the  city  were  closed.  But  the  Tsar  and  his  family 
occupied  the  royal  box  and  the  Grand  Dukes  and  Duchesses  the  orchestra 
stalls.  This  was  my  audience.  I  found  the  sensation  of  a  curtain  rising  on 
an  empty  opera  house  strange,  to  say  the  least.  HoAvever,  chorus,  orchestra, 
and  all  else  were  complete,  and  the  whole  jrassed  off  in  a  satisfactory 
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manner.  The  future  performances  were  for  the  public,  as  the  period  of 
mourning  soon  came  to  an  end.  In  the  middle  of  the  performance  word  was 
brought  me  by  the  manager — a  nobleman  of  high  rank  fills  this  office  in  the 
Imiierial  Opera — that  I  was  requested  to  visit  the  chief  box.  W  hen  I 
entered  the  Tsar  rose  to  meet  me,  and  he  talked  delightfully  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  I  was  introduced  to  the  Imperial  family,  after  which  I 
resumed  my  part  in  the  play.” 

Me.  Jefferson,  who  is  making  yet  another  most  successful  tour  in  the 
United  States,  has  made  a  suggestion  by  no  means  unworthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  Lecturing  at  the  Yale  Art  School  last  month  on  the  relations  of  art 
and  acting,  he  strongly  condemned  the  practice  at  the  colleges  of  presenting, 
farcical  comedies  and  burlesques,  and  urged  his  hearers  to  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  plays  “of  substance  and  dignity.”  It  may,  however,  be  argued 
that  when  college  students  act  they  do  so  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  for 
the  sake  of  amusement. 

Some  interesting  things  about  W^  G.  Wills  and  his  work  were  lately  said 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Calmour  to  an  enterprising  interviewer  from  the  JTew 
Budget.  The  Lyceum  Don  Quixote,  it  would  seem,  was  written  about  1887. 
Pettitt  at  that  time  intended  to  write  a  burlesque  for  the  Gaiety  on  the 
subject.  Wills,  thinking  that  the  burlesque  would  spoil  the  chances  of  the 
drama,  asked  him  to  abandon  the  idea,  which  he  readily  did.  An  excellent 
painter.  Wills  received  commissions  for  portraits  of  several  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  and  might  have  made  even  more  money  by  his  brush 
than  than  he  did  by  his  pen.  He  could  never  take  the  Court  with  becom¬ 
ing  seriousness-  “  One  day,  for  example,  he  received  a  Royal  summons  to 
Windsor.  We  had  arranged  to  dine  together  that  evening  at  Richmond, 
and  Wills  sent  a  note  to  say  that  he  had  a  previous  engagement,”  That, 
however,  did  not  entirely  end  his  relations  with  Royalty.  Princess  Louise 
understood  and  liked  him,  and  frequently  went  to  his  studio  in  Fulham 
Road.  Anyone  who  would  not  cry  over  Olivia,  she  remarked,  would  com¬ 
mit  a  murder.  Wills  generally  had  sufficient  money  for  his  needs,  but  was 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  save.  He  was  eminently  unpractical,  though  now 
and  then  he  succeeded  in  taking  occasion  by  the  hand.  “  A  bailiff  managed 
to  gain  entrance  to  his  studio.  Wills  at  once  compelled  the  poor  man  to  sit 
for  a  figure  in  his  picture  of  Danton  going  to  execution.  As  this  figure 
occupied  a  kneeling  position,  with  his  head  well  forward  and  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back,  I  fancy  Wills  had  more  fun  for  those  few  hours  than  the 
bailiff.” 

Miss  Brenda  Gibson,  who  has  recently  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Irving  to 
play  the  ingenues  at  the  Lyceum  and  in  the  next  American  tour,  has  been 
on  the  stage  only  five  years,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Brough-Boucicault  com¬ 
pany  has  had  much  good  experience  in  Australia.  Her  chief  successes  were 
made  as  Sweet  Lavender  in  Mr.  Pinero’s  play,  and  as  Lucy  Preston  in  'The 
ailver  Shield.  Miss  Gibson  comes  of  good  theatrical  family.  Her  mother, 
“  Miss  Romer,”  is  now  a  favourite  actress  of  “  character  ”  women  in 
Australia,  whose  other  daughter.  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  is  Miss  Gibson’s  half- 
sister. 

When  the  unfortunate  Delia  Harding  was  withdrawn  after  a  run  of  only 
a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  decided  to  wait  until  he  had  Mr.  Pinero’s 
promised  comedy  before  he  made  another  venture.  Until  September,  then, 
the  Comedy  Theatre  will  be  in  other  hands.  It  is  good  news  that  Miss 
Winifred  Emery  will  make  her  reappearance  in  Mr.  Pinero’s  play,  which 
will  also  contain  good  parts  for  Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
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taining  comedy  actresses  on  the  English  stage,  for  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  and  for 
Mr.  Leonard  Boyne.  After  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  will  supply 
Mr.  Carr  with  a  new  piece. 

Mr.  Comyxs  Carr’s  sub-tenants,  Mr.  .Jerome  K.  Jerome  and  Mr.  Eden 
Phillpotts,  are  making  their  first  venture  as  theatrical  managers.  The 
former  has  plenty  of  practical,  working  experience  of  the  stage,  having 
gained  it  both  as  actor  and  as  playwright.  One  of  his  earliest  and  most 
amusing  books.  On  the  Stage  and  Off,  tells  of  his  experiences  as  a  jDlayer  at 
a  theatre  on  the  Surrey  side  and  in  the  provinces. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Fred  Terry  go  to  America  witli  Mr.  Hare  next  autumn. 

During  Mr.  Alexander’s  next  provincial  tour  Mr.  Esmond  will  take  over 
the  St.  James’s  Theatre,  there  to  produce  a  piece  of  his  own.  His  wife. 
Miss  Eva  Moore,  is  to  be  in  the  cast. 

Rumour  says  that  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  is  likely  to  be  the  next  notable 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  actor-managers  in  London,  and  that  he  will  make 
a  start  in  tlic  autumn  of  this  year.  He  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of 
producing  his  version  of  Monsieur  le  Directeur,  the  Paris  Vaudeville  success, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  He  is  also  credited  with  having  given 
IMr.  Zangwill  a  commission  to  write  him  an  original  comedy.  If  Mr.  Zang- 
will  can  do  as  well  in  a  three  or  four-act  play  as  he  has  done  in  the  two 
duologues  with  which  he  has  already  enriched  the  drama  of  the  day,  his 
comedy  ought  to  be  well  worth  producing.  Threepenny  Bits,  given  for  the 
first  time  at  a  Garrick  matinee  last  month,  is  one  of  the  smartest  little 
pieces  that  have  been  played  for  some  time.  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  will,  of 
course,  be  associated  with  her  husband  in  his  scheme  of  management,  as  she 
was  in  the  acting  of  this  little  “  tragic  comedy  ”  ;  and  in  another  play,  which 
Mr.  Bourchier  has  bought  from  Mr.  F.  Frankfort  Moore — a  one-act  piece 
founded  on  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Kitty  Clive — there  is  a  capital  part  for 
Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh.  Mr.  Bourchier  should  start  his  career  as  manager 
(or  rather  continue  it,  for  he  had  a  short  experience  of  management  at  the 
St.  James’s  some  few  years  ago,  when  he  played  in  an  adaptation  of  Prete- 
moi  ta  Femme),  under  very  favourable  auspices. 

^Iany  playgoers  would  go  a  long  way  to  see  Mr.  Edward  Terry  as 
a  rival  to  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  in  a  serious  part.  They  might  have 
enjoyed  this  novel  sight  if  they  had  been  at  the  “amateur”  theatricals 
given  by  the  local  habitation  of  the  Primrose  League  at  Bromley,  Kent, 
one  night  about  the  beginning  of  May.  A  “  Mr.  E.  H.  Alderson  ”  was  down 
on  the  bill  to  appear  as  Robert  in  Dream  Faces  (Mr.  Forbes-Robertson 
played  the  part  at  the  Garrick  a  few  years  ago),  and  as  Sir  Jeremy  Joles 
in  The  Duchess  of  Bayswater  Co.  “  How  good  for  an  amateur  !”  said 
several  amateur  critics  ;  and  then  it  leaked  out  afterwards  that  the  “  clever 
nmateur  ”  was  no  other  than  the  proprietor  of  the  little  theatre  in  the 
Strand,  the  genial  comedian  who  has  been  making  us  laugh  for  the  past 
twenty  years  or  more. 

If  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  not  intended  to  be  a  comic  paper,  it  may  be 
•congratulated  on  the  fact  that  young  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  has  ceased  to  be  its 
dramatic  critic,  however  mucli  the  Green  Room  Club  may  miss  the  fine 
entertainment  afforded  it  by  some  of  his  writings  in  this  way.  He  supplied 
a  curious  example  of  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole.  Not  long  ago,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  asserted  that  intelligent  persons 
“  refrained  from  the  theatre  ” — an  absurd  misstatement  on  the  face  of  it 
— and  threatened  to  be  “ quite  angry”  with  Mr.  Webster  if  he  did  not  tone 
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down  his  style.  In  the  New  Review  for  May,  Mr.  Street  is  good  enough  to 
inform  us  why  he  gave  up  dramatic  criticism.  “  I  found,”  he  says,  “  that 
six  weeks  exhausted  my  endurance.  The  impossibility  of  avoiding  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  ideas  annoyed  one’s  vanity,  and  one  lost  little  by 
little  the  childish  enjoyment  of  the  footlights.  And  then  one  had  to  sit  out 
the  play.”  Looking  to  such  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  drama,  we  renew 
our  congratulations  to  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  on  Mr.  Street’s  withdrawal. 

Me.  J.  E.  Dodson,  a  genuine  stage  artist,  is  again  in  London,  but  will 
return  to  America  in  July.  “  During  the  past  season,”  the  Neiv  York  Mirror 
remarks,  “  he  has  added  nightly  to  his  popularity  with  playgoers  of  the 
discriminating  kind  by  his  admirable  characterization  in  The  Bauble  Shoxt^ 
the  Masqueraders,  and  J ohn-a-Dreavis.  The  parts  have  not  been  such  as  to 
reveal  the  full  scope  of  his  fine  art,  but  his  excellent  and  finished  treat¬ 
ment  has  dignified  them.” 

The  tragic  series  of  occurrences  which  has  resulted  in  the  temporary,  if 
not  permanent,  disappearance  of  an  entertainment  that  for  forty  years  has 
added  not  a  little  to  the  gaiety  of  London  is  made  the  subject  of  Mr. 
David  Williamson’s  interesting  volume  entitled  The  German  Beeds  and 
Cornel/  Grain,  just  published  by  Messrs.  Innes  and  Co.  Mr.  Williamson 
does  not  pretend  to  give  an  exhaustive  history  of  that  popular  institution 
from  its  inception  to  its  close  ;  but  for  all  that  his  book  is  full  of  attractive 
matter,  which  at  some  future  period  may  well  serve  as  basis  for  a  more 
ambitious  biographer  to  found  a  completed  record  on.  From  various 
sources  Mr.  Williamson  has  collected  a  number  of  characteristic  anecdotes 
relating  to  Mr.  Grain,  while  Mr.  ^Malcolm  Watson  is  able  from  personal 
knowledge  to  supply  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  composition  and 
rehearsal  of  the  pieces  which  formed  the  “  first  parts  ”  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment. 

The  dramatic  profession  does  not  fare  very  badly  on  the  whole  in  the 
latest  edition  of  Men  and  JVomen  of  the  Time,  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Koutledge.  The  sketch  of  Mr.  Irving’s  career  occupies  just 
over  a  page  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  have  about  as  much  between  them  ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  best-known  players  in  England,  America,  and 
France  are  at  any  rate  mentioned.  There  are  a  few  glaring  omissions, 
notably  Mr.  Hare,  ]\Ir.  Forbes-Ftobertson,  Madame  Btijane,  Herr  Ludwig 
Barnay,  and  Mrs.  John  Wood.  Of  not  one  of  these  is  there  a  single  word 
of  notice.  Surely,  too,  if  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein  and  Mr.  William  Poel  (excellent 
men,  no  doubt,  in  their  way,  but  hardly  of  world-wide  reputation)  are 
deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  book,  room  might  have  been  found  for 
Miss  Marion  Terry,  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  Mr.  W.  S.  Penley,  and  several 
others  whose  names  do  not  occur. 

But  even  if  the  choice  made  among  the  many  candidates  whose  con¬ 
flicting  claims  for  admission  had  to  be  weighed  were  unexceptionable,  yet 
there  would  still  be  room  for  criticisms  on  the  ground  that  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  many  of  those  who  are  included  might  have  been  brought  a  good 
deal  more  “  up  to  date.”  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  no  mention 
at  all  is  made  of  his  tenancy  of  the  Comedy  Theatre,  although  it  has  now 
lasted  for  quite  eighteen  months.  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  appearance  as  Lady 
Franklin  in  Money  is  entirely  ignored.  Walker,  London,  is  said  to  have 
been  Mr.  Toole’s  “  most  recent  success  ” — the  Best  Man  having  apparently 
escaped  altogether  the  compiler’s  notice.  In  the  life  of  M.  Pailleron  the 
production  of  Cabotins  /  receives  no  notice,  although  it  took  place  at  least 
a  year  ago.  The  production  of  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  is  chronicled 
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in  Mr.  Pinero’s  biography,  which  is  exceedingly  creditable  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mrs,  Patrick  Campbell’s  latest  “  creation  ”  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  heroine  in  John-a- Dreams.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  put 
Madame  Sarah  Bei'nhardt  as  Madame  Damala  among  the  D’s,  and 
although  she  produced  Gismonda  six  months  ago,  and  has  given  two  or 
three  new  pieces  since  then,  that  occasion  is  set  down  as  her  latest 
appearance  in  a  new  part.  A  little  more  care  and  revision  by  someone 
M'ell  acquainted  with  the  dramatic  history  of  recent  times  would  have 
added  to  the  value  of  the  book  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view.  Still  it 
might  have  been  worse. 

Wheee,  by  the  way,  has  the  Dramatic  List  gone  ?  A  new  edition  of  this 
work  would  be  very  useful.  A  well-written  and  carefully- compiled 
theatrical  year-book,  too,  ought  to  reward  any  enterprising  publisher  who 
would  undertake  its  preparation.  Something  that  should  combine  the 
best  features  of  the  Era  Almanack,  the  Dramatic  List,  and  Mr.  Archer’s 
annual  volume  of  criticisms  would  be  sure  of  a  large  sale. 

Modern  criticism  has  been  inclined  to  deny  to  Euripides  the  same  high 
place  as  a  dramatist  as  is  conceded  to  his  great  fore-runners  ^Eschylus  and 
Sophocles.  That  he  was  a  poet  of  genius  is  hardly  questioned,  but  he 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  powerful  writer,  who,  while  he  could  defy 
criticism  in  single  scenes  and  passages,  had  no  power  of  constructing  a 
whole  play  ;  who  was,  in  fact,  to  use  Mr.  Swinburne’s  word,  a  “  botcher,” 
and  by  no  means  a  supreme  dramatic  artist.  Dr.  Verrall’s  book  Euripides 
the  Rationalist,  published  .by  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  is  written 
with  the  object  of  showing  modern  criticism  to  be  altogether  at  fault. 
The  author  contends — and  his  iDOsition  demands  that  his  thesis  shall  be  at 
any  rate  carefully  examined — that  Euripides  wrote  all  his  plays  with  the 
object  and  for  the  set  purpose  of  undermining  the  popular  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  legends  upon  which  they  are  founded.  He  was,  in  short, 
according  to  Dr.  Verrall’s  view,  a  rationalist  endeavouring  by  a  subtle 
and  skilfully-contrived  means  to  destroy  the  faith  in  the  stories  of  Hellenic 
mythology  of  those  who  witnessed  his  plays  at  the  religious  festivals  where 
they  were  performed.  Thus  he  hinted  clearly  enough  that  Alcestis  never 
really  died  and  rose  from  the  dead,  but  that  she  merely  recovered  from  a 
swoon,  whilst  Ion,  the  reputed  child  of  Apollo,  was  a  foundling  and  the 
subject  of  an  ingenious  piece  of  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  Delphic  priestess  I 
The  view  is  novel  certainly,  and  it  is  most  brilliantly  set  forth.  No 
student  of  the  classical  drama  can  fail  to  appreciate  fully  Dr.  Verrall’s 
learning  and  ingenuity,  even  if,  upon  calm  consideration,  he  be  not  entirely 
convinced  by  them. 

Rubinstein  is  described  by  Freund  as  rather  taciturn.  One  night  a 
Scotch  friend  of  his,  whom  he  liked  very  much,  went  home  with  him  after 
a  concert  at  Glasgow.  Both  sat  down  to  tea  and  cigarettes,  and  as  mid¬ 
night  struck  they  had  not  yet  exchanged  a  word.  Finally  the  guest  risked 
a  bold  and  novel  question  :  “  Do  you  like  Beethoven  ?  ”  Rubinstein  emptied 
his  cup  and  said,  softly  :  “  Beethoven  good  ’,  Half  an  hour  later  came 
another  question.  “And  how  do  you  like  Wagner?”  to  which  Rubinstein, 
throwing  away  a  cigarette  :  “  Wagner — not  good.”  Having  exhausted  his 
stock  of  inquisitiveness,  the  Scotch  friend  of  the  Russian  pianist  got  up  to 
bid  his  host  a  pleasant  rest.  “  Stay  yet,  my  friend,”  said  Rubinstein.  “  I 
like  your  conversation.”  And  both  remained  still  drinking  tea  and 
smoking  cigarettes  in  profound  silence  until  three  a.m.  struck,  when  they 
parted. 
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Has  Herr  Humperdinck,  the  composer  of  Hansel  und  Gretel,  utilized 
genuine  folk-tunes?  According  to  Freund,  the  opening  song  of  the  opera 
is,  both  words  and  music,  the  old  Bradenburg  folk-song  “  Suse,  liebe  Suse,” 
which  will  be  found  in  Litolf’s  collection  ;  the  witch’s  air  is  the  “  Bingel- 
tanz,”  which  is  known  throughout  Germany  ;  and  Gretel’s  little  song,  at  the 
•opening  of  the  wood  scene,  is  the  well-known  German  nursery  song  “  Es 
8teht  ein  Mann  im  Wald.” 

“  My  recollections  of  Mendelssohn’s  playing,”  says  Madame  Schumann, 
are  among  the  most  delightful  things  in  my  artistic  life.  It  was  to  me  a 
shining  ideal,  full  of  genius  and  life,  united  with  technical  perfection.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  compare  him  with  virtuosi.  Of  mere  effects  of 
performing  he  knew  nothing— he  was  always  the  great  musician,  and  in 
hearing  him  one  forgot  the  player  and  revelled  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
music.  He  carried  one  with  him  in  the  most  incredible  manner,  and  his 
playing  was  always  stamped  with  beauty  and  nobility.  In  his  early  days 
lie  had  acquired  the  perfection  of  technique,  but  latterly,  as  he  often  told 
me,  he  hardly  ever  practised  ;  and  yet  he  surpassed  everyone.” 

Stimulated  by  the  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  Mrs 
Siddons  in  London,  the  people  of  Brecon  now  propose  to  commemorate  in 
a  similar  way  the  fact  that  their  town  was  the  great  actress’s  birthplace. 
A  small  tablet  is  affixed  to  the  house  in  which  she  was  born  ;  but  Brecon 
has  determined  to  supplement  this  meagre  record  by  putting  up  a  statue 
of  her.  This  is  also  the  form  which  the  Paddington  memorial  is  now 
expected  to  take — a  statue  of  marble  on  the  Green  facing  the  Harrow-road 
Up  to  the  present  about  £150  has  been  subscribed,  but  the  committee  hope 
that  the  sum  at  their  disiiosal  may  be  increased  to  much  more  substantial, 
proportions  by  means  not  only  of  donations  from  individuals,  but  also  of 
the  proceeds  of  various  performances  which  are  being  organized  in  aid  of 
the  fund.  Amongst  the  subscribers  are  several  members  of  the  Siddons 
and  Kemble  families,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Mr. 
Irving,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Toole,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Pinero, 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Mr.  Daly,  Lady  Martin 
(Miss  Helen  Faucit),  Madame  Antoinette  Sterling),  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Lane. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Howard,  so  long  and  so  honourably  associated  with  theatrical 
management  in  Edinburgh,  died  on  the  16th  ^lay,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
An  Irishman  by  birth,  he  yet  identified  his  name  with  distinctively  Scotch 
characters,  such  as  Rob  Roy  and  Roderick  Dhu.  He  was  one  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  old  friends,  and  was  often  to  be  seen  in  the  stalls  on  memorable 
first  and  last  nights  at  the  Lyceum. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  City  of  Pleasure,  there  is  no  provincial 
production  of  sufficient  importance  to  note  this  month.  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Sims’ 
new  drama  is  an  adaptation  of  Gigolette,  which  it  follows  jiretty  closely.  It 
is  a  strong,  sensational,  melodramatic  jiiece,  and  is  admirably  acted 
by  Mr.  Robert  Pateman,  Mrs.  Pateman,  and  their  company.  The 
Daily  Post,  of  Birmingham,  where  the  play  was  brought  out  on  April  22, 
says  :  “  Mr.  Sims,  in  response  to  a  hearty  call,  appeared  before  the  curtain 
and  made  a  graceful  little  speech.  It  was  manifest  that  all  present  were 
Relighted  to  greet  a  man  who,  as  poet,  story- teller,  dramatist,  and  journalist, 
has  amused  and  delighted  us  for  many  years.” 

The  Northern  Whig  gives  us  an  interesting  anecdote  of  Edmund  Kean, 
ns  related  by  the  late  Mr.  Leonard.  It  is  connected  with  a  performance  at 
Belfast,  in  1830,  of  Pichard  III,  “  At  the  rehearsal  Mr.  Kean  came  to  the 
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theatre  about  the  end  of  the  third  act.  He  gave  a  few  general  directions, 
and  inquired,  ‘Who  is  my  Richmond?’  I  was  at  once  introduced  to  the 
great  tragedian,  who  asked  me  whether  I  was  a  good  fencer.  I  replied 
that  I  was  tolerably  proficient.  Fearing  I  might  embarrass  him  in  our 
fight,  I  requested  him  to  rehearse  the  business.  His  reply  was — ‘  Have  you 
pluck  ?  If  so,  hit  me  if  you  can,  and  don’t  be  afraid.  I  shall  not  touch 
you,  though  my  sword  may  come  within  an  inch  of  your  body.’  Our 
weapons  were  not  the  broadsword  at  present  used,  but  the  small  sword, 
with  which  Kean  was  a  perfect  adept.  With  all  the  fervour  of  a  young 
actor  I  made  a  perfect  and  most  vigorous  onslaught  as  Richmond.  After 
some  well-directed  defence  he  retired  to  the  upper  entrance  (right  hand), 
when  suddenly,  throwing  a  fierce  expression  into  his  face,  he  said,  ‘  Look 
out  now,’  and  attacked  me  carte  and  tierce  with  such  rapidity  and  force 
that  I  was  compelled  to  give  way,  and  he  regularly  pinned  me  up  to  the 
wing  (left  hand).  Then,  throwing  an  inexpressibly  comic  look  into  that 
part  of  his  face  hidden  from  the  audience,  said,  ‘Now,  you  beggar,  I  have 
you.’  The  effect  upon  the  house  was  marvellous ;  but  I  was  utterly 
exhausted.  I  was  quite  unable  to  repeat  the  last  speech  of  Richmond,  and 
the  curtain  fell,  leaving  the  numerous  audience  to  refer  to  the  original  text 
for  the  wioding-up  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.” 

There  was  little  fear  that  the  second  production  of  Tannhduser  in  Paris 
would  lead  to  such  scenes  as  disgraced  the  Opera  House  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  performance  of  the  work  in  1861.  Nevertheless,  due  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  any  attempts  to  deny  the  opera  a  fair  hearing. 
The  Figaro  explained  “  le  grand  nombre  de  redingotes  sur  des  pantalons 
gris  clairs  qu’on  pouvait  voir  se  promener  dans  les  coulisses  del’Opera  parmi 
les  habits  noirs  ”  by  stating  that  some  doubt  was  felt  as  to  how  Tannhdmer 
would  be  received  by  “  une  partie  du  public.’’  Several  anonymous  letters 
were  received,  it  appears,  by  the  Prefect  of  Police,  threatening  that  “le 
beau  tapage  d’il  y  a  trente  ans  ”  would  be  renewed.  Hence  the  “  mobilisation 
IDoliciere  a  I’interieur  de  I’Opera,”  which  the  Figaro  thought  “  un  peu  trop 
apparente.”  The  disturbances  in  1861  (to  be  quite  correct,  the  Figaro 
should  have  said  thirty-four  years  ago  instead  of  thirty),  were  mainly  due, 
so  it  became  known  afterwards,  to  a  cabal  against  the  great  composer,  into 
which  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  entered  with  singular  zest.  There 
were  other  reasons,  too,  for  the  unfavourable  reception  of  the  opera — the 
fact,  for  instance,  that  Wagner  had  received  an  invitation  from  the  Emperor 
to  produce  it  in  Paris,  while  many  French  composers  were  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  their  works,  and  that  during  the  rehearsals  he 
managed  to  get  himself  disliked  by  nearly  everybody  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  But  it  was  a  pi’ivate  quarrel  that  really  brought  to  the  afiair 
to  a  head.  The  Princess  Metternich  was  Wagner’s  patron,  and  was 
particularly  anxious  that  the  performance  of  what  was  then,  and  still  is  by 
many  people  considered,  his  finest  work  should  be  a  great  success.  Some¬ 
how  or  other,  she  had  managed  to  incur  the  dislike  of  several  leading 
members  of  the  club,  and  they  determined  to  thwart  her  and  “  guy  the 
show,”  to  use  a  technical  stage  phrase.  The  opportunity  of  the  disturbers 
came  in  the  first  act.  When  the  pack  of  hounds  was  brought  on  to  the 
stage,  loud  “tally-ho’s”  came  from  the  Jockey  Club  box.  Of  course  the 
dogs  began  to  bark  furiously,  and  the  scene  soon  became  one  of  great 
confusion.  Curiously  enough,  the  Charivan  a  few  weeks  before  had  in  a 
cartoon  poking  fun  at  Wagner  for  insisting  upon  so  many  rehearsals, 
represented  him  as  demanding  “  six  wmeks  more  preparation  because  the 
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dogs  would  insist  upon  barking  flat.”  It  was  not  their  being  out  of  tune 
that  spoiled  the  performance,  but  the  fact  that,  instead  of  remaining,  as 
they  were  meant  to  do,  personcB  mutce,  they  were  excited  by  the  hunting 
cries,  and  made  to  drown  the  voices  of  the  singers  with  their  deep  baying. 
Certainly  the  number  of  rehearsals  in  1861  was  very  large.  No  fewer  than 
164  were  held  ;  73  with  a  piano,  45  for  the  chorus,  27  for  the  principals,  4 
“  scene  rehearsals,”  and  14  “  repetitions  gentjrales.”  This  time  the  opera  was 
thoroughly  well  prepared,  but  without  the  expenditure  upon  it  of  quite  so 
many  months  of  toil.  The  mounting  of  the  piece  was  attended  to  with  the 
utmost  care,  a  sum  of  £10,000  being  spent  upon  it  with  excellent  results. 

Gustav  Feeytag,  the  well-known  German  author,  who  died  the  other 
day,  was  born  in  1816.  For  tlie  last  thirty  years  he  had  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  novel  writing,  but  in  his  earlier  years  he  achieved 
\'ery  considerable  success  as  a  dramatist.  Die  Valentine  and  Graf  Waldemar, 
two  of  his  earliest  plays,  are  still  popular  in  Germany.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  received  with  scant  favour  when  it  was  perfoi’med  in  London 
last  season  by  a  German  company. 

Gustav  von  Moser,  the  veteran  German  dramatist,  recently  completed 
his  seventieth  year,  and  his  birthday  was  celebrated  in  Berlin  by  the  per¬ 
formance  of  no  fewer  than  seven  of  his  pieces.  Formerly  an  officer,  he  has 
been  the  first  to  put  the  German  soldier  on  the  stage  in  a  realistic  fashion. 
In  one  piece  after  another  he  has  drawn  all  grades  of  the  army,  from  the 
Field-Marshal  down  to  the  recruit,  until  his  collected  plays  form  a  kind  of 
military  panorama.  Every  lover  of  the  drama  in  England  will  join  in 
hoping  that  the  author  of  the  original  of  The  Frivate  Secretary  may  long 
be  spared  to  us. 

Herr  Humperdinck’s  new  opera  is  called  The  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Lamb 
Like  Hansel  und  Gretel,  it  is  founded  on  a  children’s  story,  which  has  been 
thrown  into  dramatic  form  by  his  sister,  Frau  Wette. 

Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  is  nothing  if  not  a  man  of  ideas.  His  latest 
innovation  has  been  to  announce  that  the  first  two  performances  of  his  new 
piece.  The  King  of  Peru,  will  be  “  Press  rehearsals,”  at  which  the  company 
will  merely  read  their  parts.  What  the  object  of  giving  these  curious 
entertainments  is  no  one  seems  quite  to  know.  The  proposal  has  not  been 
well  received.  The  American  critics  say  it  is  bad  enough  to  be  obliged  to 
go  to  see  every  new  piece  that  is  brought  out ;  and  that  if,  besides  attending 
premieres,  they  are  to  be  made  to  sit  through  long,  dreary  readings  of  plays 
before  the  actors  know  their  lines  or  have  invented  their  “  business,”  life 
will  be  unbearable. 

It  is  reported  in  New  York  that  Madame  Melba  is  about  to  marry  M. 
Adamowsky,  the  young  violinist.  Whether  she  will  be  with  the  Abbey 
and  Grau  Opera  Company  next  season  is  not  yet  known. 

M.  Maurel  gave  a  farewell  dinner  at  the  St.  James  Hotel  last  month  to 
his  fellow-members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company.  He  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  Madame  Melba  on  one  side  and  Madame 
Emma  Eames  on  the  other.  The  two  prima  donnas  are  now  reconciled. 
Madame  Eames  injured  her  hand  severely  on  her  way  back  to  New  York, 
after  the  recent  tour  of  the  company,  and  one  of  the  first  notes  of  condo¬ 
lence  she  received,  it  is  said,  was  from  Madame  Melba. 


